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crotvn''--3^scellaneous  transactions  of  this  reign* 

A  WEAK  prince,  seated  on  the  throne  of  Eng-  ChAp. 
land,  had  never  failed,  how  gentle  soever  and  innocent,  to  ^^?ll 
bd  infested  with  faction,  discontent,  rebellion,  and  civil  J450 
commotions;  and  as  the  incapacity  of  Henry  appeare4 
every  day  in  a  fuller  light,  these  dangerous  consequences 
began,  from  past  experience,  to  be  universally  and  justly 
s^prehended*  Men  also  of  unquiet  spirits,  no  longer  em- 
ployed in  foreign  wafs,  whence  they  were  now  excluded 
by  the  situation  of  the  neighbouring  states,  were  the  more? 
likely  to  excitfe  intestine  disorders,  and,  by  their  emulation, 
rivalship,  and  animosities,  to  tear  the  bowels  of  their  na- 
tive country.  But  though  these  causes  alone  were  sufR* 
cient  to  breed  cx^nfu^ion,  there  concurred  another  circum* 
stance  of  the  most  dangerous  nature :  A  pretender  to  the 
crown  appeared :  The  title  itself  of  the  weak  prince,  who 
enjoyeid  the  name  of  sovereignty,  was  disputed :  And  the 
Vdi.  III.  B 
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CHAP.    English  were  now  to  pay  the  severe,  though  late,  peoaky 
"  *  *      of  their  turbulence  under  Richard  II.  and  of  their  levity 


^^0^      in  violating,   without   any  necessity  or  just  reason,  the 
lineal  succession  of  their  monarchs. 
Claim  of  AtLthe  males  of  the  house  of  Mortimer  were  ex- 

ofYorkto  tinct;  but  Anne,  the  sister  of  the  last  earl  of  Marc^c^ 
the  crown,  having  espoused  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  beheaded  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.  had  transmitted,  h^r  latent,  but  not 
yet  forgotten,  claim  to  her   son,  Richard  duke  of  Yorlu 
This  prince,  thus  descended  by  his  mother  from  Philippa^ 
only  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  second  son  of  Ed- 
ward XII.  stood  plainly  in  the  order  of  succession  before 
the  king,  who  derived  his  descent  from  the  duke  of  Lan- 
caster, third  son  of  that  monarch ;  and  that  claim  could 
not,  in  many  respects,  have  fallen  into  more  dangerous 
hands  than  those  of  the  duke  of  York.     Riqhard  was  a 
man  of  valour  and  abilities,  of  a  prudent  conduct  and 
mild  disposition :   He  had  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing these  virtues  in  his  government  of  France :  And 
though  recalled  from  that  command  by  the  intrigues  -  and 
superior  interest  of  die  duke  of  Somerset,  he  had  been 
sent  to  suppress  a  rebellion  in  Irelakid ;  had  succeeded 
much  better  in  that  enterprise  than  his  rival  in  the  defence 
of  Normandy,  and  had  even  been  able  to  attach  to .  his 
person  and  family  the  whole  Irish  nation,,  whom  he  was 
sent  to  subdue."^     In  the  right  of  his  father,  he  bore  the 
rank  of  first  prince  of  the  blood;    and   by  this  station 
'^^'         he  gave  a  lustre  to  his  title,  derived  from  the  family  of 
Mortimer,  which,  though  of  g^eat  nobility^  was  equalled 
by  other  families  in  the  kingdom,  and  had  been  eclipsed 
by  the  royal  descent  of  the  house  of  Las^caster.     He  pos-* 
sessed  an  immense  fortune  from  the  union  of  so  many 
successions,  those  of  Cambridge  and  York  on  the  one 
hand,  with  those  of  Mortimer  on  the  other :  Which  lasjt 
inheritance  had  before  been  augmented  by  an  union  of  the 
estates  of  Clarence  and  Ulster  with  the  patrimonial  pos- 
sessions of  the  family  of  Marche.     The  allianpes  too  of 
Richard,  by  his  marrying  the  daughter  of  Ral[dli  Nevil 
earl  of  Westaioreland,  had  widely  eittended  his  interei^ 

^Stoweip.d8r.  ^  ' 
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among  tibe  noUlitf,  and  had  procured  him  many  connex-  ,  OHAP. 
ions  in  that  formidable  order. 


The  family  of  Nevil  was,  perhaps,  at  this  time  the      1450. 
most  potent,  both  from  their  opulent  possessions,    and 
from  the  characters  of  the  men,  that  has  ever  appeared  in  * 

England*  For,  besides  the  earl  of  Westmoreland,  and 
the  lords  Latimer,  Fauconberg,  and  Abergavenny  ;  the 
eark  of  SaUstmry  and  Warwic  were  of  that  family,  and 
were  of  themselves,  on  many  accounts,  the  greatest  noble- 
men in  the  kingdom*  The  earl  of  Salisbury,  brother-in- 
law  to  die  duke  of  York,  was  the  eldest  son  by  a  second 
marriage  of  the  earl  of  Westmoreland ;  and  inherited  h^ 
hts  wife,  daughter  and  heir  of  Montacute  earl  of  Salts* 
bury,  killed  before  Orlejois,  the  possessions  and  title  of 
that  gr^it  family*  His  eldest  son,  Richard,  had  married 
Amte,  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Beauchamp  earl  of 
Warwic^  who  died  governor  of  France ;  and  by  this  al- 
liance he  enjoyed  die  possessions,  and  had  acquired  the 
tide,  of  that  other  family,  one  of  the  most  opulent,  most 
aincient,  and  most  illustrious  in  England*  The  personal  The  enri 
qualities  also  .of  these:  two  earls,  especially  of  Warwic,  *^^"^'^; 
enhanced  the  splendour  of  their  nobility,  and  increased 
their  influence  over  the  people*  This  latter  nobleman, 
commonly  known,  from  the  subsequent  events,  by  the 
appellation  of  the  King-maker^  had  distinguished  himself 
by  bis  gallantry  in  the  field,  by  die  hospitality  of  his  table, 
by  the  magnificence,  and  stall  nM>re  by  the  generosity  of 
his  expense,  and  by  the  spirited  and  bold  manner  whith 
attended  him  in  all  his  actions*  The  undesigning  frank- 
ness and  openness  of  his  character  rendered  his  conquest 
over  men's  adOTections  the  more  certain  and  infallible  :  His 
presents  were  regarded  as  sure  testimonies  of  esteem  and 
friendship ;  and  his  professions  as  the  overflowings  of  his 
genuine  sentiments*  No  less  than  30,000  persons  are 
said  to  have  daily  lived  at  his  board  in  the  different  manors 
and.  castles  which  he  possessed  in  England :  The  military 
men  allured  by  Ms  munificence  and  hospitality,  as  well  as 
by  his  bravery,  were  zealously  attached  to  his  interests* 
'iPie-  people  in  general  lx>re  him  an  unlimited  affection : 
His  numerous  retainers  were  more  devoted  to  his  will, 
than  to  the  prince  or  to  the  laws :  And  he  was  the  greatest^ 
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QUAV,    as  well  as  the  last,  of  those  mighty  baron&t  who  fonacAf. 
^^**      overawed  the  crown,  and  readfered  the  people  ibcapable 


UIQ.     ^^  ^^y  '^K'^l^  system  of  civil  government.   . 

But  the  duke  of  York,  besides  the  failiUy  of  Nerilt 
had  many  other  partisans  among  the  great,  iifibili^* 
CoQrtQey  earl  of  Devonshire,  descetided  from  a  very 
noble  family  of  that  name  in  France,  was  attached  tb  his 
interests:  Moubray  duke  of  Norfolk  had,  £rom  las 
hereditary  hatred  to  the  family  of  Lancaster,  embraced 
the  same  party :  And  the  <  discontents,  which  universaUy 
]>revailed  among  the  pec^e^  rendered  every  combinatioit 
of  the  great  the  more  dangerous  to  the  estaUtsfaed 
government,  .       ,      •. 

Thquok  the  people  were  never  wiUing  to.  grant  the 
supplies  necessary  for  keefmig  possession  of  the  conquered 
provinces  in  France^  they  repined  extremely  at  the  loss  of 
these  boasted  acquisitions ;  and  fancied,  because  a  sudde& 
irruption  could  make  conquests,  that  withput  steady  coun- 
sels, and  a  uniform  expense,  it  was  possible  to  matntailr 
them.  The  voluntary  cession  of  Maine  to  the  queen's 
uncle  had  mad^  them  suspect  treachery  in  the  loss  of 
Normandy  and  Guienne.  They  still  considered  Margaret 
as  a  French  w<wan  and  a  latent  enemy  of  the  kingdom. 
And  when  they  saw  her  father  and  all  her  relations  active 
in  promoting  the  success  of  the  French,  they  could  not  be 
persuaded  that  she,  who  was  all  powerful  in  the  English 
council,  would  very  zealously  oppose  them  in  their 
enterpriseil. 

But  the  most  fatal  blow  given  to  the  popularity  of 
the  crown,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  house  of  Lancaster^ 
yrsLS  by  the  assassination  pf  the  virtuous  duke  of  Glocester^ 
whose  character,  had  he  been  alive,  would  have  intimi^ 
(dated  the  partisans  of  York ;  but  whose  memory,  being 
extremely  cherished  by  the  people,  served  to  throw  an 
odium  on  all  his  murderers.  By  this  crime  the  reigning, 
family  suffered  a  double  prejudice :  It  was  deprived  of  its 
firmest  support;  and  it  was  loaded  with  all  the  infamy  of 
that  imprudent  and  barbarous  assassination* 

As  the  duke  of  Suffolk  was  known  to  have  had  am 
active  hand  in  the  crime,  he  partook  deeply  of  thoihatred 
attending  itj  w4  the  clsuno\U'33  which  necessarily  rose 


^^ainst  iiim,  as  prime  minister,  and  declared  favourite  of   CHAF. 
the  opieen,  were  thereby  augmented  to  a  tenfold  pitcli,  ^™: 
and  became  absolutely  uncontrollable*     The  grestt  nobility     j^g^^ 
coidd  ill  brook  to  see  a  subject  exalted  above  them ;  much 
nmre  one  who  was  only  ia.  great  gnmdsoD  to  a  merchant, 
and  who  was  of  a  birth  so  much  inferior  to  theirs.     The 
people  c(Mkip]iained  of  his  arbitrary  measures ;  which  were, 
tn  sonke  degree,  a^  necessary  consequence  of  the  irregular 
power  then  possessed  by  the  prince,  but  which  the  least 
dimfiection  easily  magnified  into  tyranny*     The   great 
acqui^tions  which  he  daily  made  were  the  object  of  envy ; 
and  asr  they  were  gained  at  the  expense  of  the  crown, 
which  was  itself  reduced  to  poverty,  they  appeared,  on  that 
acootint,  to  all  indifferent  persons,  the  more  e^^ceptionabie 
and  invidious.  _       *  ' 

The  revenues  of  the  crown,  which  had  long  been 
disproportioned  to  its  power  and  dignity,  had  been  ex- 
tremely dilapidated  during  the  minority  of  Henry  ;^  both 
by  the  rapacity  of  the  courtiers,  which  the  king's  uncles 
could  not  control,  and  by  the  necessary  expenses  of  the 
French  war,  which  had  always  been  very  ill  supplied  by 
the  grants  of  parliament.  The  royal  demesnes  were 
dissipated ;  and  at  the  same  time  the .  king  was  loaded 
with  a  debt  of  372,000  pounds,  a  sum  so  great,  that  the 
parliament  could  never  think  of  discharging  it.  This 
imhappy  situation  forced  the  ministers  upon  many  ar- 
bitrary measures:  The  household  itself  could  not  be 
supported  without  stretching  to  the  u^tmost  the  ri^t  of 
purveyance,  and  rendering  it  a  kind  of  universal  robbery 
upon  the  people :  The  public  clamour  rose  high  upon  this 
occasion,  and  no  one  had  the  equity  to  make  allowance 
for  the  necessity  of  the  king's  situation.  Suffolk  once 
become  odious,  bore  the  blame  of  the  whole ;  and  every  " 
grievance,  in  every  part  of  the  administration,  was 
universally  imputed  to  his  tyranny  and  injustice. 

Tins  ndbleman,  sensible  of  the  public  hatred  under  impeAch- 
wfaich  he  laboured,  and  foreseeing  an  attack  from  the  j^e'dokc 
commons,  endeavoured  to  overawe  his  enemies  by  boldly  o^Suffotk. 
pfesealing  himself  to  the  charge,  and  by  insisting  upon 
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CQAP.  liis  oita  innocence,  and  even  upoa  his  meritSi  and.tfaoge 
^~V  of  his  family,  in  the  public  senrice*  He  rose  in  the 
1^^  house  of  peers;  took  notice  of  the  clamours  propagated 
against  him;  and  complained,  that  after  serving. the  crown 
in  thirty-*four  campaigns;  aftfcer  living  abroad  seventeen 
yeai^s  without  once  returning  to  his  native. country ;  afifcer 
losing  a  father  and  three  brothers  in  the  wars  with  France;; 
after  being  himself  a  prisoner,  and  purchasing  his  liberty 
by  a  great  ransom ;  it  should  yet  be  suspected,  that  he 
had  been  debauched  from  his  allegiance  by  that  enemy 
whom  he  had  ever  opposed  with  such  zeal  and  fortitudb^ 
and  that  he  had  betrayed  his  prince,  who  had  reward^ 
his  services  by  the  highest  honours  and  g^atest  offices 
that  it  was  in  his  power  to  confer/  This  speech. did  not 
answer  the  purpose  intended.  The  commons,  rather  pro* 
voked  at  his  challenge,  opened  their  charge  against  him> 
and  sent  up  to  the  peers  an  accusation  of  hi^  treason^ 
divided  into  several  articles.  They  insisted,  that  he  had 
persuaded  the  French  king  to  invade  England  with  an 
armed  force,  in  order  to  depose  the  king,  and  to.  place 
on  the  throne  his  own  son,  John  de  la  Pole,  whom  he 
intended  to  marry  to  Margaret,  the  only  daughter 
of  the  late  John  duke  of  Somerset,  and  to  whom,  he 
imagined,  he  would  by  that  means  acquire  a  title  to  the 
crown:  That  he  had  contributed  to  the  release  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  in  hopes  that  that  prince  would  assist 
kitig  Charles  in  eicplelling  the  English  from  France,  and 
recovering  full  possession  of  his  kingdom :  That  he  had 
afterwards  encouragedthat  monarch  to  make  open  war  on 
Normandy  and  Guienne,  and  had  promoted  his  conquests 
by  betraying  the  secrets  of  England,  >  and  obstructing  the 
succours  intended  to  be  sent  to  those  provinces :  And 
that  he  had,  without  any  powers  or  commission,  promised 
by  treaty  to  cede  the  province  of  Maine  to  Charles  of 
Anjou,  and  had  accordingly  ceded  it ;  which  proved  in 
the  issue  the  chief  cause  of  the  loss  of  Normandy*' 

It  is  evident,  from  a  review  of  these  articles,  that  the 
commons  adopted,  without  inquiry,  all  the  popular  cla« 
mours  against  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  charged  him  widi 
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'crimes,  of  which  none  but  the  vulgar  could  seriously  CitAP. 
believe  him  guilty.  Nothing  tan  be  more  incredible,  ^_^^L 
than  that  a  nobleman,  so  little  eminent  by  his  birth  and  ^49^ 
character,  could  think  of  acquiring  th^  crown  to  his 
femily,  and  of  deposing  Henry  by  foreign  force, .  andy 
together  with  him,  Margaret,  his  patron,  a  princiess  of  so* 
much  spirit  and  penetration.  Sufiblk  appe^ed  to  many 
noblemen^  in  the  house,  wholknew  that  he  had  intended  to 
marry  his  son  to  one  of  the  coheirs  of  the  earl  of  Warwic, 
and  was  disappointed  in  his  views  only  by  the  death  of 
that  lady :  And  he  observed,  that  Margaret  of  Somerset 
could  bring. to  her  husband  no  title  to  the  crown ;  because 
she  herself  was  not  so  much  as  comprehended  in  the 
entail  settled  by  act  of  parliament.  .  It  is*  easy  to  account 
for  the  loss  of  Normandy  and  Guienne,  from  die  situation' 
of  affairs  in  the  two  kingdoms,  without  supposing  .any 
treachery  in  the  English  ministers ;  and  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed,  that  greater  vigour  was  requisite  to  defend  these, 
provinces  from  the  arms  of  Charles  VII.  than  to  conquer 
liiem  at  first  from  his  predecessor^  It  could  never  be  the 
interest  of  any  English  minister  to  betray  and  abandon 
such  acquisitions ;  much  less  of  one  whd  was  so  well 
established  in  his  master's  favour,  who  enjoyf^d  auch  high 
honours  and  ample  :pos3essions  in  his  own  country,  who 
had  nothing,  to  dread  but  the  effects  of  populak*  hatred^ 
and  who  could  never  think,  without  the;most  extreme  re- 
luctance, of  becoming  a  fugitive. and. es^ile  in  a  foreign 
land.  The.  only,  article  which  carries  any  face  of  ptobar 
bility,  is.  his  ieng£^ment  for  the  delivery  of  .Maine  to  the 
queen's,  uncle :  But  Suffolk  maintained,  with  gr^t  ap- 
pearance of  truth,  that  this  measure  was  approved  of  by 
several  at..the  council  table;*  and  it  seems  hard  to  ascribe 
to'it^  as  is  done  by  the  commons,  the  subseqi^nt  loss  of 
Normandy,  and  expulsion  of  the  English.  Normandy 
lay  open  on  every  side  to  die  invasion  of  the  French  e 
Maine,,  ah  inland  province,  must  soon  after  have  fallen 
without  any  attack :  And  as  the  English  possessed  iu 
other  parts  more  fortresses,  than  they  could  garrison  or 
protdde  for,  it  seemed  no  bad  policy  to  contract  their. 
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CHAT,    force,  and  to. render  the  defence'  practicable,  by  reducinf; 
it  witlrni'  a*  narrow  compassy 


14^  TsE  conunons  were  probably  sensible  that  this  charge 

of  treason  against  SuffeUt  would  not  bear  a  strict  serutiny  ; 
and  they  therefore,  soon  after,  sent  up  againstl  hisn.  a  new 
charge  of .  tnusdeoieanors,  #hich  they  also  divided  into  se- 
veial  articled  They  affirmed,  among  other  imputadoDs, 
Asit  he  had  procured  exorbitant  grstnt3  from  the  crown, 
had  en^'ezzled  the  public  moneys  had  conferred  offices  on 
improper  persons,  had  perverlaed  justice  by  maintaining 
iniquitous  caimes,  and  had  procured  pardons  for  notorious 
o£Fenders*".  Thearticles  are  mostly  general;  but  are  not im* 
probable:  And  as^Suficdk  seems  t&  have  be^i  a  bad  man 
and  a  bad  minzstery  it  will  not  be  rash  in  us  to  think  that 
he  was  guillty,  and  that  many  of  these  articles  cotxld  have 
been  proved  against  him*  The  court  was  alarmed  at  the 
prosecution  of  a  favourite  uEunister,  who  lay  under  such  a 
load  of  popular  prejudices  ;  and  an  ea^>edient  w^  faUen 
upon  to  save  him  from  present  ruin*  The  king  sumimcm^- 
ed  all  the  lords;  spiritual  «ad  temporal,  to  his  apartment: 
The  prisoner  was  produced  before  them,  and  ask^d  what 
he  could  say  in  his  own^ defence? .  He  denied  the  charge; 
but  submitted  to  the  king's  mercy:  Henry  expressed  him- 
self not  satisfied  with  regard  to  the  first  impeachment  for 
treason;  but  in  consideration  of  the  second,;  for  misde- 
meanors, he  declared,  that,  by  virtue  of  Suffolk's  own  sub- 
mission, not  by  any  judicial  authority,  he  banished  him 
His  baniah-  the  kingdom  during  five  years*  The  lords  remained  si- 
™^°  lent ;  but  as  soon  as  they  returned  to  their  own  house,  they 

entered  a  pro4)est,.that  this  sentence  should  nowise  infringe 
their  privileges ;  ^nd  that,  if  Suifdik  had  insisted  upon  his 
right,  and  had  not  vokunitarUiy  submitted  to  the  king's  com* 
mands,  he  was  entided  to  a  trial  by  his  peers  in  parliament* 
It  was  easy  to  see,  that  these  irregular  proceedings 
were  meaot  to  favour  Suifolk,  and  that,  as  he  still  pos- 
sessed the  queen's  confidence,  he  would,  on  the  first  fa^ 
vourable  opportunity,  be  restored  to  his  country,  and^  be 
reinstated  in  his  former  power  and  credit*  A  captain  of 
a  vessel  was  therefore  employed  by  his  enemies  to  inter- 
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cept  him  in  his  passage  to  France :  He  was  seized  near    cfiAP. 
Dover;  his  head  struck  off  on  the  side  of  the  long  boat;      ^^^ 
and  his  body  thrown  into  the  sea*^    No  inquiry  was  made 
after  the  actors  and  accomplices  in  this  atrocious  de^d  of  and  death, 
violence^ 

The  duke  of  Somerset  succeeded  to  Suffolk's  powei* 
in  the  ministry,  and  credit  with  the  queen ;  and  as  he  was 
the  person  tinder  whose  government  the  French  provinces 
had  been  lost,  the  public,  who  always  judge  by  the  event, 
soon  made  him  equally  the  object  of  their  animosity  and 
hatred.  The  duke  of  York  was  absent  in  Ireland  during  all 
these  transactions  j  and  however  it  might  be  suspected  that 
his  partisans  had  excited  and  supported  the  prosecution 
against  Suffolk,  no  immediate  ground  of  complaint  could,' 
on  that  account,  lie  against  him.  But  there  happened 
soon  after,  an  incident  which  roused  the  jealousy  of  the 
court,  and  discovered  to  them  the  extreme  danger  to 
which  ^they  were  exposed  from  the  pretensions  of  that  ' 
popular  prince.' 

The  humours  of  thd  people,  set  afloat  by  the  parlia* 
meiitary  impeachment^  and  by  the  fall  of  so  great  a  fav- 
ourite as  Suffolk,  broke  out  in  various  commotions,  which 
were  soon  suppressed;  but  there  arose  one  in  Kent,  which 
was  attended  with  more  dangerous  consequences.  A  man  I'opulii* 
of  low  condition,  one  John  Cade,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  JS^^^ 
had  been  obliged  to  fly  into  France  for  crimes^  observed^ 
on  his  return  to  England,  the  discontents  of  the  people ; 
and  he  laid  on  them  the  foundation  of  projects  which  were 
at  first  crowned  with  surprising  success.  He  took  the 
name  of  John  Mortimer;  intending,  ds  is  supposed,  to 
pass  himself  for  a  son  of  that  sir  |ohn  Mortimer  who  had 
been  sentenced  to  death  by  parliament,  and  executed  in 
the  beginning  of  this^  reign,  without  any  trial  or  evidence, 
merely  upon  an  indictment  of  high  treason  given  in  against 
him/    On  the  first  mention  of  that  popular  name,  the  com- 
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1».  610.    •  .    X  Stowe«  p  ,436.    Cdtton,  p.  464.    This  kuthoc  admires  that  such  a 
piece  of  injustice  shoiud  have  been  committed  in  peace&ble  times :  He  inight  have 

virtuous,  princes  us  Bedford  and  iirloeester.    But  it  is  to  be 


presumed  that  Mortimer  was^jgHijltjt ;  though  his  condemnation  was  highly  irre- 
gular and  illegal.  The  people  ^k^  at  this  time  a  very  feeble  sense  of  law  and  a 
ccmstitution ;  Mod  powev^vvasAcry  imperfeetly  restrained  by  these  limits.  When 
the  proceedings  ofa  pjirKament.Vere  s6  irregular,  It  is  ^^Ky  to  imagine  tteit  ihm^ 
'*of a'king wouldbemor^so.     '   *  '    •.  . 
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CHAP,  mon  people  of  Kent,  to  ^e  number  of  20,000,  flotked  to 
-^-'  Cade's  standard,  and  he  excited  their  zeal  by  publishinjp 
1450.  complaints  against  the  numerous ,  abuses  in  gpyemment, 
and  demanded  a  redress  of  grievances.  The  court,  not 
yet  fully  sensible  of  the  danger,  sent  a  small  force  against 
the  rioters,  under  the  command  of  sir  Humphrey  Stafford, 
who  was  defeated  and  slain  in  an  action  near  Sevenoke  ;^ 
and  Cade,  advancing  with  his  followers  towards  London, 
encamped  on  Blackheath.  Though  elated  by  his  victory, 
he  still  maintained  the  appearance  of  moderation;  and 
sending  to  the  court  a  plausible  list  of  grievances,*  he 
promised  that  when  these  should  be  redressed,  and  when 
lord  Say  the  treasurer  and  Cromer  sheriff  of  Kent,  should 
be  punished  for  their  malversations,  he  would  immediately- 
lay  down  his  arms.  The  council,  who  observed  that  no- 
body was  willing  to  fight  against  men  so  reasonable  in  their 
pretensions,  carried  the  king,  for  present  safety  to  Kenil* 
worth,  Jand  the  city  immediately  opened  its  gates  to  Cade, 
who  maintained,  during  some  time,  great  order  and  dis* 
cipline  among  his  followers.  He  always  led  them  into 
the  fields  during  the  night  time;  and  published  severe 
edicts  against  plunder  and  violence  of  every  kind :  But 
being  obliged,  in  order  to  gratify  fheir  malevolence  against 
Say  and  Cromer,  to  put  these  men  to  death  without  a  legal 
trial,*  he  found  that,  after  the  commission  of  this  crime, 
he  was  no  longer  master  of  their  riotous  disposition,  and 
that  all  his  orders  were  neglected.**  They  broke  into  a 
rich  house,  which  they  plundered;  and  the  citizens, 
alarmed  at  this  act  of  violence,  shut  their  gates  against 
them;  and  being  seconded  by  a  detachment  of  soldiers 
sent  them  by  lord  Scales,  governor  of  the  Tower,  they 
•  repulsed  the  rebels  with  great  slaughter,*^  The  Kentish 
men  were  so  discouraged  by  the  blow,  that,  upon  receiving 
a  general  pardon  from  the  primate,  then  chancellor,  they 
iretreated  towards  Hdchester,  and  Aere  dispersed.  The 
psqrdon  was  soon  after  annulled,  as  extorted  by  violence : 
A  price  was  set  on  Cade's  head,*  who  was  killed  by  one 
Iden,  a  gentleman  of  Sussex ;  and  many  of  his  followers 
were  capitally  punished  fpr  their  rebellion. 
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It  was  imagined  by  the  court,  that  the  duke  of  York  CHAP. 
}iad  seer^y  instigated  Cade  to  this  attempt,  in  order  to  J^L  ^ 
tryy  by  that  experiment,  the  dispositions  of  the  people  14^, 
towards  his  title  and  family  i^  And  as  the  event  had  so 
far  succeeded  to  his  wish,  the  ruling  party  had  greater 
reason  than  ever  to  apprehend  the  future  consequences  (^ 
his  pretensions*  At  the  same  time  they  heard  that  he 
intended  to  return  from  Ireland;  and  fearing  that  he 
meant  to  bring  an  armed  force  along  with  him«  they  issued 
orders,  in  the  king's  name,  for  opposing  him,  and  for 
debarring  him  entrance  into  England/  But  the  duke 
refuted  his  enemies  by  coming  attended  with  no  more 
than  his  ordinary  retinue  :  The  precautions  of  the  minis* 
ters  served  only  to  show  him  their  jealousy  and  malignity 
agdnst  him :  He  was  sensible  that  his  title,  by  being  dan* 
gerous  to  the  king,  was  also  become  dangerous  to  him* 
self:  He  now  saw  the  impossibility  of  remaining  in  his 
present  situation,  and  the  necessity  of  proceeding  forward 
in  support  of  his,  claim.  His  partisans,  therefore,  were 
instructed  to  maintain,  in  all  companies,  his  right  by  suc- 
cession, and  by  the  established  laws  and  constitution  of 
the  kingdom:  These  questions  became  every  day  more 
and  more  the  subject  of  conversation :  The  minds  of  men 
were  insensibly  sharpened  against  each  other  by  disputes, 
before  they  came  to  more  dangerous  extremities:  And 
various  topics  were  pleaded  in  support  of  the  pretensions 
of  each  party. 

Thk  partisans  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  maintained,  The  par- 
that  though  the  elevation  of  Henry  IV.  might  at  first  be  ^^^  J^P" 
deemed  somewhat  irregular,  and  could  not  be  justified  by  York, 
any  of  those  principles  on  which  that  prince  chose  to  rest 
his  title,  it  was  yet  founded  on  general  consent,  was  a 
national  act,  and  was  derived  from  the  voluntary  appro- 
bation of  a  free  people,  who,  being  loosened  from  their 
allegiance  by  the  tyranny  of  the  preceding  government^ 
were  moved  by  gratitude,  as  well  as  by  a  sense  of  public 
interest,  to  intrust  the  sceptre  into  the  hands  of  their  de- 
liverer :  That,  even  if  that  establishment  were  allowed  to 
be  at  first  invalid,  it  had  acquired  solidity  by  time ;  the 

^  eCottoii9p.661.   Stowe,p.d91.  f  Stowe,  p.  394. 
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CHAP,   only  principle  which  ultimately  gives  authority  to  govern* 
ment,  and  removes  those  scruples  which  the  irregular 
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1450  Steps  attending  almost  all  revolutions  naturally  excite  in. 
the  minds  of  the  people :  That  the  rig^t  of  succession  waft 
a  rule  admitted  qnly  for  general  good,  and  for  the  main«- 
tenance  of  public  order ;  and  could  never  be  pleaded  to 
the  overthrow  of  national  tranquillity,  and  the  subversion 
of  regular  establishments :  That  the  principles  of  liberty, 
no  les9  than  the  maxims  of  internal  peace,  were  injured 
by  these  pretensions  of  the  house  of  York;  and  if  so 
many  reiterated  acts  of  the  legislature,  by  which  the 
crown  was  entailed  on  the  present  family,  were  now  in* 
validated,  the  English  must  be  considered,  not  as  a  free 
people,  who  could  dispose  of  their  own  government,  but 
as  a  troop  of  slaves,  who  were  implicidy  transmitted  by 
succession  from  one  master  to  another :  That  the  nation 
was  bound  to  allegiance  under  the  house  of  Lancaster  by 
moral,  no  less  than  by  political  duty ;  and  were  they  to  in* 
fringe  those  numerous  paths  of  fealty  which  they  had 
sworn  to  Henry  and  his  predecessors,  they  would  thenpe-- 
forth  be  thrown  loose  from  all  principles,  and  it  would  be 
found  difficult  ever  after  lo  fix  and  restrain  thepi :  That 
the  duke  of  York  himself  had  frequently  done  homage  to 
the  king  as  his  lawful  sovereign,  and  had  thereby,  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  made  an  indirect  remmciation  of 
those  claims  with  which  he  now  dares  to  distuii)  the  tran* 
quillity  of  the  public :  That,  even  though  the  violation  of 
the  rights  of  blood,  made  on  the  deposition  of  Richard, 
was  perhaps  rash,  and  impmdent,  it  was  too  late  to  remedy 
the  mischief;  the  danger  of  a  disputed  succession  could 
no  longer  be  obviated ;  the  people,  accustomed  to  a  gov* 
emment,  which,  in  the  hands  of  die  late  king,  had  been  so 
iv  glorious,  and  in  that  of  his  predecessor  so  prudent  and 
^  salutary,  would  still  ascribe  a  right  to  it;  by  causing 
^  multiplied  disorders,  and  by  shedding  an  inundation  of 

blood,  the  advantage  would  only  be  obtained  of  exchanr 
ging  one  pretender  for  another;  and  the  house  of  York 
itself,  if  established  on  the;  throne,  would,  on  the  first 
opportunity,  be  exposed  to  those  revolutions  which  the 
g;idd^  spirit  excited  in  the  people  gave  so  much  reason  tfx 
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apprehend :  And  that  though  the  present  king  enjoyed    CHAP. 
not  the  shining  talents  which  had  appeared  in  his  father  ^^-^^^ 
and  grandfather,  he  might  still  have  a  son  who  should  be     1450. 
endowed  with  them ;  he  ia  himself  eminent  for  the  most 
hamdess  and  inoffensive  manners;  and  if  active  princes 
'WeK  dethroned  on  pretence  of  tjrranny,  and  indolent  ones 
on  the  plea  of  incapacity,  there  would  thenceforth  remain, 
in  the  constitution,  no  established  rule  of  obedience  to  any 
sovereign. 

These  strong  topics,  in  favour  of  the  hou^e  of  Lan« 
caster,  were  opposed  by  arguments  no  less  convincing  on 
the  side  of  the  house  of  York*  The  partisans  of  this  latter 
family  asserted,  that  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  sue- 
cession -of  princes,  far  from  doing  injury  to  the  people,  or 
invalidating  their  fundamental  tide  to  good  government, 
was  established  only  for  the  purposes  of  government,  and 
served  to  prevent  those  numberless  confusions  which  must 
ensue,  if  no  rule  were  followed  but  the  uncertain  and  dispu« 
ted  views  of  present  convenience  and  advantage :  That  the 
same  maxims  which  ensured  puMic  peace^  were  also  salu- 
tary to  national  liberty ;  the  privileges  of  the  people  could 
only  be  maintained  by  thq  observance  of  laws ;  and  if  no 
account  were  made^ojf  the  rights  of  the  sovereign,  it  could 
less  be  expected  that  any  regard  would  be  paid  to  the 
property  and  freedom  of  the  subject:  That  it  was  never 
too  late  to  correct  any  pernicious  precedent;  an  unjust  es- 
tablishment, the  longer  it  stood,  acquflpad  the  greater  sanc<* 
tion  and  validity;  it  could  with  more^  j||k»rance  of  reason, 
be  pleaded  as  an  authority  for  a  like  injustice;  and  the 
maintenance  of  it,  instead  of  &vouring  public  tranquillity, 
tended  to  disjoint  every  principle  by  which  human  society 
was  supported :  That  usurpers  would  be  happy,  if  their 
present  possession  of  power,  or  their  continuance  for  a 
few  years,  could'convert  them  into  legal  princes ;  but  no- 
thing would  be  more  miserable  than  the  people,  if  all  res- 
traints on  violence  and  ambition  were  thus  removed,  and 
a  full  scope  given  to  the  attempts  of  every  turbulent  inno- 
vators That  time,  indeed,  might  bestow  solidity  on  a  gov- 
ernment whose  first  foundations  were  the  most  infirm;  but 
it  required  both  a  long  course  of  time  to  produce  this 
effect,  and  the  total  extinction  of  those  claimants,  whose 


l^  UlSTOItY  OF  I^GlAMp. 

CHAF,  title  was  built  on  the  origimd  principles  of  the  coftstitu-' 
^^^^  tion:  That  the  deposition  of  Richard  II.  and  the  advance- 
lAsa,  xnent  of  Henry  IV.  were  not  deliberate  national  acts,  but 
the  result  of  the  ^levity  and  violence  of  the  people,  and 
proceeded  from  those  very  defects  in  human  nature,  which 
the  establishment  of  political  society,  and  of  an  9rder  in 
succession,  was  calculated  to  prevent:  That  the  subsequent 
entails  of  the  crown  were  a  continuance  of  the  same  vio- 
lence and  usurpation;  they  were  not  ratified  by  the  legis- 
lature, since  the  consent  of  the  rightful  king  was  still 
wanting ;  and  the  acquiescence,  first  of  the  family  of  Mor« 
timer,  then  of  the  family  of  York,  proceeded  from  present 
necessity^  and  implied  no  renunciation  of  their  preten- 
tions :  That  the  restoration  of  the  true  order  of  succession 
could  not  be  considered  as  a  change  which  familiarized 
the  people  to  revolutions;  but  as  the  correction  of.  a  for« 
mer  abuse,  which  had  itself  encouraged  the  giddy  spirit 
of  innovations,  rebellion,  and  disobedience :  And  that,  as 
the  original  title  of  Lancaster  stood  only  in  the  person  of 
Henry  IV.  on  present  convenience,  even  this  principle, 
imjustifiable  as  it  was,  when  not  supported  by  laws,  and 
warranted  by  the  constitution,  had  now  entirely  gone  over 
to  the  other  side ;  nor  was  there  any  comparison  between 
a  prince  utterly  unable  to  sway  the  sceptre,  and  blindly 
governed  by  corrupt  ministers,  or  by  an  imperious  queen, 
engaged  in  foreign  and  hostile  interests ;  and  a  prince  of 
mature  years,  of  jMDroved  wisdom  and  experience,  a  na- 
tive  of  England,  w^  lineal  heir  of  the  crown,  who,  by 
his  restoration,  would  replace  every  thing  on  ancient 
foundations. 

So  many  plausible  arguments  could  be  urged  on  both 
sides  of  thb  interesting  question,  that  the  people  were  ex- 
tremely divided  in  their  sentiments ;  and  though  the  no- 
blemen of  greatest  power  and  influence  seem  to  have 
espoused  the  party  of  York,  the  opposite  cause  had  the 
advantage  of  being  supp<Mrted  by  the  present  laws,  and  by 
the  immediate  possession  of  royal  authori^.  There  were 
also  many  great  noblemen  in  the  Lancastrian  party,  who 
balanced  the  power  of  their  antagonists,  and  kept  the  na* 
tion  in  suspense  between  them.  The  earl  of  North- 
umberland adhered   to   the  present  government:   The 
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fsaxl  of  Westmoreland,  in  spite  of  his  cscmnexioiu  willi  the    CHAF« 
duke  of  York,  and  with  the  family  of  Nevil,  of  which  he      P"* 
was  the  head,  was  brought  over  to  the  same  party ;  and      ^^^ 
the  whole  north  of  England,  the  nsost  waiUke  part  of  the 
kingdom,  was,  by  means  of  these  two  potent  noblemm^ 
warmly  engaged  in  the  interests  of  Lancaster.     Edmunil 
Beaufort,  duke  of  Somerset,  and  his  brother  Henry,  were 
great  supports  of  that  cause ;  as  were  also  Henry  Holland 
duke  of  Exeter,  Stafford  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  the  lords  Clifford,  Diulley,  Scales,  Audlej^ 
and  other  noblemen. 

While  the  kingdimi  was  in  diis  situation,  it  might 
naturally  be  expected  that  so  many  turbulent  barons,  p08<* 
sessed  of  so  much  independent  authority,  would  immedi- 
ately  have  flown  to  arms,  and  have  decided  die  quarrel| 
after  their  usual  manner,  by  war  and  battk,  under  the 
standards  of  the  contending  princes.  But  there  stOl  were 
many  causes  which  retarded  these  desperate  extremities, 
and  made  a  long  train  of  faction,  intrigue,  and  cabal,  pre^ 
cede  the  military  operations.  By  the  graifaial  progress 
of  arts  in  England,  as  well  as  in  oAer  parts  of  Europe, 
the  pec^le  were  now  become  of  some  importance ;  laws 
were  beginning  to  be  respected  by  them ;  and  it  was  requi- 
site, by  various  pretences,  previously  to  reconcile  their 
minds  to  the  overthrow  of  such  an  ancient  establiidiment 
as  that  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  ere  their  concurrence 
could  reasonably  be  expected.  The  duke  of  York  him- 
self, the  new  claimant,  was  of  a  moderate  and  cauttous 
character,  an  enemy  to  violence,  and  disposed  to  trust 
rather  to  time  and  policy,  than  to  sanguinary  measures^ 
for  the  success  of  hb  pretensions.  The  very  in3J>€[cility 
itself  of  Henry,  tended  to  keep  the  factions  in  suspense^ 
and  make  them  stand  long  in  awe  of  each  other :  It  ren- 
dered the  Lancastrian  party  unable  to  strike  any  violent 
blow  against  their  enemies ;  ifr  encouraged  the  Yorkists  to 
hope,'  that,  after  banishing  the  king's  ministers,  and  geit- 
ting  possession  of  his  person,  they  might  gradually  under- 
mine  his  audiority,  and  be  able,  without  the  perilous 
expedient  of  a  civil  war,  to  change  the  succession  by  par- 
liamentary and  legal  authority* 
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CHAP.  The  dispositions^  which   appeared   in   a  paHiatnent 

^^■^r  assembled  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  York  fromi 

1451.  ^^^1  favoured  these  expectations  of  his  partisans,  and 
6t]iNov.    both  discovered  an   unusual  boldness  in  the  conunoosy 

and  were  a  proof  of  the  general  discontents  which  pre- 
vailed against  the  administration*  The  lower  house^ 
without  any  previous  inquiry  or  examination,  without 
adleg^ng  any  other  ground  of  complaint  than  common 
fsune,  ventured  to  present  a  petition  against  the  duke  of 
Somerset,  the  dutchess  of  Suffolk^  the  bishop  of  Chester^ 
sir  John  Sutton,  lord  Dudley,  and  several  otihers  of  infe- 
rior rank ;  and  they  prayed  the  king  to  remove  them  for 
ever  from  his  person  and  councils,  and  to  prohibit  them 
from  approaching  within  twelve  miles  of  the  court.^  This 
was  a  violent  attack,  somewhat  arbitrary,  and  supported 
but  by  few  precedents,  against  the  ministry ;  yet  the  king 
durst  not  openly  oppose  it :  He  replied,  that,  except  the 
lords,  he  would  banish  all  the  others  from  court  during  a 
year,  unless  he  should  have  occasion  for  their  service  in 
suppressing  any  rebellion.  At  the  sam^  time  he  rejected 
a  bill  which  had  passed  both  houses,  for  attainting  the 
late  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  which,  in  several  of  its  clauses, 
discovered  a  very  general  prejudice  against  the  measures 
of  the  court. 

1452.  The  duke  of  York,  trusting  to  these  symptoms,  raised 
lament  *^  army  of  10,000  men,  with  which  he  marched  towards 
oftheduke  London;  demanding  a  reformation  of  the  government, 

and  the  removal  of  the  duke  of  Somerset  from  all  power 
and  authority.^  He  unexpectedly  found  the  gates  of  the 
city  shut  against  him,  and  on  bis  retreating  into  Kent,  he 
was  followed  by  the  king  at  the  head  of  a  superior  army ; 
in  which  several  of  Richard's  friends,  particularly  Salis- 
bury and  Warwic,  appeared;  probably  with  a  view  of 
mediating  between  the  parties,  and  of  seconding,  on  occa* 
sios,  the  duke  of  York's  {HSietensions.  A  parley  ensued ; 
Richard  still  insisted  upon  the  removal  of  Somerset,  and 
his  submitting  to  a  trial  in  parliament:  The  court  pre- 
tended to  comply  with  his  demand ;  and  that  nobleman 
was  put  in  arrest :  The  duke  of  York  was  then  persuaded 

g  Farfiawentary  Historyi  yoL  ii.  p.  263.  h  Stowe,  p.  394. 
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ro  p^  hh  respects  to  the  king  in  his  tent ;  and,  on  re-    chap. 
peating  his  charge  against  the  duke  of  Somerset,  he  was  ^^2!L 
surprised  to  see  that  minister  step  ^m  behind  the  curtain^,     j^^. 
and  offer  to  maintain  his  innocence.     Richard  now  found 
that  he  had  been  betrayed ;  that  he  was  in  ^e  hands  of 
his  enemies ;  and  that  it  was  become  necessary,  for  his 
own  safety,  to  lower  his  pretensions*     No  violence,  how* 
ever,  was  attempted  against  him :  The  nation  was  not  in 
a  disposition  to  bear  the  destruction  of  so  popular  a  prince : 
He  had  many  friends  in  Henry's  camp :   And  his  son,  who 
wa3  not  in  the  power  of  the  court,  might  still  be  ^ble  to 
revenge  his  death  on  all  hta  enemies :    He  was  therefore 
dismissed ;  and  he  retired  to  his  seat  of  Wigmore  on  the 
borders  of  Wales.* 

While  the  duke  pf  York  lived  in  this  retreat,  there 
happened  an  incident,  which,  by  increaning  the  public  dis- 
contents, proved  favourable  to  tiis  pretensions*  Several 
Gascon  lords,  affectionate  to  the  English  government,  and 
disgusted  at  the  new  dominion  of  the  French,  came  to 
London,  and  offered  to  return  to  their  allegiance  under 
Henry.^  The  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  with  a  body  of  8000 
men,  was  sent  over  to  support  them.  Bourdeaux  opened 
its  gates  to  him  :  He  made  himself  master  of  Fronsac,  Cas- 
tillon,  and  some  other  places:  Affairs  began  to  wear  a  i454. 
favourable  aspect:  But,  as  Charles  hastened  to  resist  this  ^  ^'' 
dangerous  invasion,  the  fortunes  of  the  English  were  soon 
reversed :  Shrewsbury,  a  venerable  warrior,  above  four- 
score years  of  age,  fell  in  battle ;  his  conquests  were  lost; 
Bourdeaux  was  again  obliged  to  submit  to  the  French 
king ;'  and  all  hopes  of  recovering  the  province  of  Gascony 
were  for  ever  extinguished. 

Though  the  English  might  deem  themselves  happy  to 
be  fairly  rid  of  distant  dominions  which  were  of  no  use  to 
them,  and  which  they  never  could  defend  against  the 
growing  power  of  France,  they  expressed  great  discontent 
on  the  occasion ;  and  they  threw  all  the  blame  on  the 
ministry,  who  had  not  been  able  to  effect  impossibilities; 
While  they  were  in  this  disposition,  the  queen's  delivery 
of  a  son,  who  received  the  name  of  Edward,  was  deemed  uthOet. 

i  Grafton,  p.  620.  k  Holingshed,  p.  640. 

1  Polyd.  Virg.  p.  501.    Grafton,  p.  C23. 
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CKAP.  no  joyful  incident ;  and  as  it  removed  all  hopes  of  the 
V^^^  peaceable  succession  of  the  duke  of  York,  who  was  other- 
1454.  wise,  in  the  right  of  his  father,  and  by  the  laws  enacted 
since  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  next  heir  to 
the  crown,  it  had  rather  a  tendency  to  inflame  the  quarrel 
between  the  parties.  But  the  duke  was  incapable  of  vio- 
lent counsels ;  and  even  when  no  visible  obstacle  lay  be- 
tween him  and  the  throne,  he  was  prevented  by  his  own 
scruples  from  mounting  it.  Henry,  always  unfit  to  exercise 
the  government,  fell  at  this  time  into  a  distemper,  which 
so  far  increased  his  natural  imbecility,  that  it  rendered  him 
incapable  of  maintaining  even  the  appearance  of  royalty. 
The  queen  and  the  council,  destitute  of  this  support,  found 
themselves  unable  to  resist  the  York  party;  and  they 
were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  torrent.  They  sent  Somerset 
to  the  Tower,  and  appointed  Richard  lieutenant  of  the 
kingdom,  with  powers  to  open  and  hold  a  session  of  par- 
liament."* That  assembly  also,  taking  into  consideration 
the  state  of  the  kingdom,  created  him  protector  during 
pleasure.  Men  who  thus  intrusted  sovereign  authority 
to  one  that  had  such  evident  and  strong  pretensions  to  the 
crown,  were  not  surely  averse  to  his  taking  immediate 
and  full  possession  of  it :  Yet  the  duke,  instead  of  pushing 
them  to  make  farther  concessions,  appeared  somewhat 
timid  and  irresolute,  even  in  receiving  the  power  which 
was  tendered  to  him.  He  desired  that  it  might  be  re- 
corded in  parliament,  that  this  authority  was  conferred  on 
him  from  their  own  free  niotion,  without  any  application 

^  on  his  part :    He  expressed  his  hopes  that  they  would  as- 

sist him  in  the  exercise  of  it :  He  made  it  a  condition  of 
his  acceptance,  that  the  other  lords,  who  were  appointed 
to  be  of  his  council,  should  also  accept  of  the  trust,  and 
should  exercise  it :  And  he  required  that  all  the  powers 
of  his  office  should  be  specified  and  defined  by  act  of  par- 
liament. This  moderation  of  Richard  was  certainly  very 
unusual  and  very  amiable :  yet  was  it  attended  with  bad 
consequences  in  the  present  juncture,  and,  by  giving  time 
to  the  animosities  of  faction  to  rise  and  ferment,  it  proved 
the  source  of  all  those  furious  wars  and  commotions  which 
ensued. 

m  Rymcr,  vol.  xi.  p.  344. 
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The  enemies  of  the  duke  of  York  soon  found  it  in    CHAP, 
their  power  to  make  advantage  of  his  excessive  caution*  ^^^.,^^ 
Henry,  being  so  far  recovered  from  )iis  distemper  as  to      \^^^ 
cany  the  appearance  of  exercising  the  royal  power ;  they 
moved  him  to  resume  his  authority,  to  annul  the  protec- 
torship of  the  duke,  to  release  Somerset  from  the  Tower,^      1455. 
and  to  commit  the  administration  into  the  hands  of  that 
nobleman.    Richard,  sensible  of  the  dangers  which  might  ' 

attend  his  former  acceptance  of  the  parliamentary  com- 
mission, should  he  submit  to  the  annulling  of  it,  levied  an 
army ;  but  still  without  advancing  any  pretensions  to  the 
crown.  He  complained  only  of.  the  king's  ministers,  and 
demanded  a  reformation  of  the  government*  A  battle  First  bat- 
was  fought  at  St.  Albans,  in  which  the  Yorkists  were  An^ns.* 
superior,  and  without  suflFering  any  material  loss,  slew  '^^  ^^r- 
about  5000  of  their  enemies ;  among  whom  were  the  duke 
of  Somerset,  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  the  earl  of 
StaiFord,  eldest  son  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  lord 
Clifibrd,  and  many  other  persons  of  distinction.**  The 
king  himself  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  York,  who 
treated  him  with  gr^at  respect  and  tenderness :  He  was 
only  obliged  (which  he  regarded  as  no  hardship)  to  com- 
mit the  whole  authority  of  the  crown  into  the  hands  of 
his  rival. 

This  was  the  first  blood  spilt  in  that  fatal  quarrel 
which  was  not.  finished  in  less  than  a  course  of  tliirty  years, 
which  was  signalized  by  twelve  pitched  batdes,  which 
opened  a  scene  of  extraordinary  fierceness  and  cruelty,  is 
computed  to  have  cost  the  lives  of  eighty  princes  of  the 
blood,  and  almost  entirely  annihilated  the  ancient  nobility 
of  England.  The  strong  attachments  which  at  that  time, 
men  of  the  same  kindred  bore  to  each  other,  and  the  vin- 
dictive spirit,  which  was  considered  as  a  point  of  honour, 
rendered  the  great  families  implacable  in  their  resentments, 
and  every  moment  widened  the  breach  between  the  parties. 
Yet  afifairs  did  not  immediately  proceed  to  the  last  extre- 
mities :  The  nation  was  kept  some  time  in  suspense  :  The 
vigour  and  spirit  of  queen  Margaret^  supporting  her  small 
power,  still  proved  a  balance  to  the  great  authority  of 

n  Kymer,  toI.  xi.  p.  361.    Holingshed,  p.  642.    Graflon,  p.  626. 
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CFTA'P.  Richard,  which  was  checked 4by  his  irresotute  temper.     A 

XXI.  pariaament,  which  was  soon  after  assembled,  plamly  disco- 

1455.  vcred,  by  the  contrariety  of  their  proceedings,  die  c^^tta* 
9th  July,  rlcty  of  the  motives  by  which  they  were  actuated.     Thty 

granted  the  Yorkists  a*  general  indemnity  ;  and  ^y  restd* 
red  the  protectorship  to  the  duke,  who,  in  accepting  it, 
srtill  persevered  in  all  his  former  precau^oos  t  But  tk  the 
same  time  they  renewed  their  oaths  of  fealty  to  Hetity,aaid 
fixed  the  continuance  of  the  protectorship  to  the  majoiity 
of  his  son  Edward,  w^ho  was  vested  with  the  Usual  ^igm* 
ties  of  prince  of  Wales,  duke  of  Comwal,  and^eari  of  Chefr- 
ter.  The  only  decisive  act,  passed  in  this  parliament,  was 
a  fall  resumption  of  all  the  grants  which  had  been  made 
since  the  death  of  Henry  V.  and  which  had  reduced  #ie 
crown  to  great  poverty. 

1456.  It  was  not  found  difficult  to  wrest  power  from  hands 
so  little  tenacious  as  tliose  of  the  duke  of  York.  ,  Marga* 
ret,  availing  herself  of  that  prince's  absence,  produced  h^r 
husband  before  the  house  of  lords ;  and,  as  his  state  of 
health  permitted  him  at  that  time  to  act  his  part  with  s<Hne 
tolerable  decency,  he  declared  hb  intentions  6f  resuming 
the  government,  and  putting  an  end  to  RichaFd's  authoritjf  • 
This  measure  being  unexpected,  was  not  opposed  by 
the  contrary  party  :  The  house  of  lords,  who  were  many 
of  them  disgusted  with  the-late  act  of  resumption,  assented ' 
to  Henry's  proposal :  And  the  king  was  dedarod  to  be  rein- 
stated in  sovereign  authority.  Even  the  duke  of  York  ac- 
quiesced in  this  irregular  act  of  the  peers  ;  and  no  di^txir* 
bance  ensued.  But  that  prince's  clahn  to  the  crown  was 
too  well  known,  and  the  steps  which  he  had  taken  to  pro- 
mote it,  were  too  evident  ever  to  allow  sincere  trust  and 

1457.  confidence  to  have  place  between  the  parties.  The  court 
retijred  to  Coventry,  and  invited  fJie  duke  of  York  and  the 
earls  of  Salisbury  and  Warwic'to  attend  the  king's  person. 
When  they  were  on  the  rbad  they  received  intelligeaice 
that  designs  were  formed  against  their  Gerties  and  lives. 
They  immediately  separated  themselves :  Richard  with- 
drew to  his  castle  of  Wigmoro;  Salisbury  to  Middleham 
in  Yorkshire ;  And  Warwic  to  his  government  o€  <Calai^ 
which  had  been  committed  to  him  after  the  battle  of  St. 
Albans,  and  which,  as  it  gave  him  the  command  ^af  the 
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ofity  regular  militatry  force  maintained  by  England,  was  of  chap. 
the  utmost  importance  in  the  present  juncture.  Still,  men  ^^^^^J. 
of  pediceable  dispositions,  and  among  the  rest,  Bourchier,  j^^ 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  thought  it  not  too  late  to  inter- 
pose  with  their  good  offices,  in  order  to  prerent  that  e£fu- 
tf  ion  of  blood  with  which  the  kingdom  was  threatened ;  and 
die  awe  in  which  each  party  stood  of  tiie  other,  rendered 
the  mediation  for  some  time  successful.  It  was  agreed 
diat  all  the  great  leaders  on  both  sides  should  meet  in  Lon-  1458. 
don,  and  be  solemnly  reconciled.  The  duke  of  York  and 
his  partisans  came  diither  with  numerous  retinues,  and 
took  up  their  quarters  near  each  other  for  mutual  secu* 
rity*  The  leaders  of  the  Lancastrian  party  used  the  same 
precaution.  The  mayor,  at  the  head  of  5000  men,  kept  a 
strict  watch  night  and  day ;  and  was  extremely  vigilant  in 
maintakiing  peace  between  them***  Terms  were  adjusted, 
which  removed  not  the  ground  of  difference.  An  outward 
reconciliation  only  was  procured :  And  in  order  to  notify 
diis  accord  to  the  whole  people,  a  solemn  procession  to  St. 
Ptml's  was  appomted,  where  the  duke  of  York  led  queen 
Margaret^  and  a  leader  of  one  party  marched  hand  in 
iumd  widi  a  leader  of  the  opposite.  The  less  real  cor- 
diality prevailed,  the  more  were  the  exterior  demonstra- 
tions of  amity  redouble.  But  it  was  evident,  that  a  con- 
test for  a  croMm  could  not  thus  be  peaceably  acconunoda- 
ted ;  diat  each  party  watched  only  for  an  opportunity  of 
subvertmg  the  other ;  and  that  much  blood  must  yet  be 
spilt,  ere  die  nation  could  be  restored  to  perfect  tranquillity, 
4H*  enjoy  a  setded  and  established  government* 

Even  the  smallest  accident,  without  any  formed  design,  1450. 
was  sufficient,  in  the  present  disposition  of  men's  minds, 
to  dissolve  the  seeming  harmony  between  the  parties ;  and 
had  the  intentions  of  tlie  leaders  been  ever  so  amicable, 
they  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  restrain  the  animosity 
of  their  followers.  One  of  the  king's  retinue  insulted  one 
of  the  earl  of  Warwic's  :  Their  companions  on  both  sides 
took  part  in  the  qusurel :  A  fierce  combat  ensued  :  The 
eari  apprehended  his  life  to  be  aimed  at :  He  fled  to  his 
government  of  Calais  i  and  both  parties  in  every  county  of 

^  Fabian  Chron.  aneo  1458.    The  author  says,  that  some  lords  brought  900 
fetttnen^  tome  600|  none  lew  than  400.    See  also  GraftoD^  p.  633. 
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CHAP.    England,  openly  made  preparations  for  deciding  the  contest 
by  war  and  arms* 


1459.  TuF.  earl  of  Salisbury,  marching  to  join  the  duke  of 
Battle  of  York,  was  overtaken  at  Blore-heath,  on  the  borders  of 
heath.  Staffordshire,  by  lord  Audley,  who  comnjianded  much  su- 
i?3d  Sept.   pg^iQj.  forces ;  and  a  small  rivulet  with  steep  banks  ran 

between  the  armies.  Salisbury  here  supplied  his  defect  in 
numbers  by  stratagem  ;  a  refinement,  of  which  there  occur 
few  instances  in  the  English  civil  wars,  where  a  headlong, 
courage,  more  than  military  conduct^  is  commonly  to  be  re- 
marked. He  feigned  a  retreat,  and  allured  Audley  to  fol- 
low him  with  precipitation :  But  when  the  van  of  the  royal 
army  passed  the  brook,  Salisbury  suddenly  turned  upon 
them ;  and  partly  by  the  surprise,  partly  by  the  division, 
of  the  enemies'  forces,  put  this  body  to  rout ;  The  example 
of  flight  was  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  army :  And  Salis- 
bury, obtaining  a  complete  victory,  reached  the  general 
rendezvous  of  the  Yorkists  at  Ludlow.^ 

The  earl  of  Warwic  brought  over  to  this  rendezvous 
a  choice  body  of  veterans  from  Calais,  on  whom  it  was 
thought  the  fortune  of  the  war  would  much  depend;  but 
this  reinforcement  occasioned,  in  the  issue,  the  immediate- 
ruin  of  the  duke  of  York's  party.     When  the  royal  army 
approached,  and  a  general  action  was  every  hour  exacted, 
sir  Andrew  Trollop,  who  commanded  the  veterans,  desert- 
ed to  the  king  in  the  night  time  ;  and  the  Yorkists  were 
so  dismayed  at  this  instance  of  treachery,  which  made  every, 
man  suspicious  of  his  fellow,  that  they  separated  next  day 
without  striking  a  stroke  'J  The  duke  fled  to  Ireland :  The 
earl  of  Warwic,  attended  by  many  of  the  other  leaders, 
escaped  to  Calais ;  where  his  great  popularity  among  all 
orders  of  men,  particularly  among  the  military,  soon  drew 
to  him  partisans,  and  rendered  his  power  very  formidable. 
The  friends  of  the  house  of  York,  in  England,  kept  them- 
selves every  where  in  readiness  to  rise  on  the  first  sumi^ons 
from  their  leaders. 

1460.  After  meeting  with  some  successes  at  sea,  Warwic 
landed  in  Kent,  with  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  the  earl  of 
Marche,  eldest  son  of  the  duke  of  York ;  and  being  met 
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by  the  primate,  by  lord  Cobham,  and  other  persons  of  dis-    CHAP, 
tinction,  he  marched,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  peo-  ^^^v^Ly 
pie,  to  London.     The  city  immediately  opened  its  gates  to      ^^^^ 
him ;  and  his  troops  increasing  on  every  day's  march,  he 
soon  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  face  the  royal  army, 
which  hastened  from  Coventry  to  attack  him.     The  battle  Battle  of 
was  fought  at  Northampton ;  and  was  soon  decided  against  ton/*™^*^ 
the  royalists  by  the  infidelity  of  lord  Grey  of  Ruthin,  who,  loth  Juiv. 
commanding  Henry's  van,  deserted  to  the  enemy  during 
the  heat  of  action,  and  spread  a  consternation  through  the 
troops.     The  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  earl  of  Shrewsbu- 
ry, the  lords  Beaumont  and  Egremont,  and  sir  William 
Lucie,  were  killed  in  the  action  or  pursuit :  The  slaughter 
felj  chiefly  on  the  gentry  and  nobility ;  the  common  people 
were  spared  by  orders  of  the  earls  of  Warwic  and  Marche.* 
Henry  himself,  that  empty  shadow  of  a  king,  was  again 
taken  prisoner ;  and  as  the  innocence  and  siimplicity  of  his 
manners,  which  bore  the  appearance  of  sanctity,  had  pro- 
cured him  the  tender  regard  of  the  people,^  the  earl  of 
Warwic  and  the  other  leaders  took  care  to  distinguish 
themselves  by  their  respectful  demeanor  towards  him. 

A  PARLIAMENT  was  summoued  in  the  king's  name,  Apariia- 
and  met  at  Westminster,  where  the  duke  soon  after  ap-  nu  Oct. 
peared  from  Ireland.  This  prince  had  never  hitherto 
advanced  openly  any  claim  to  the  crown :  He  had  only 
complained  of  ill  ministers,  and  demanded  ^  redress  of 
grievances :  And  even,  in  the  present  crisis,  when  the 
parliament  was  surrounded  by  his  victorious  army,  he 
showed  such  a  regard  to  law  and  liberty,  as  is  unusual  during 
the  prevalence  of  a  party  in  any  civil  dissensions ;  and  was 
still  less  to  be  expected  in  those  violent  and  licentious 
times.  He  advanced  towards  the  throne ;  and  being  met 
by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  asked  him,  whether 
he  had  yet  paid  his  respects  to  the  king  i  he  replied,  that 
he  knew  of  none  to  whom  he  owed  that  title.  He  then 
stood  near  the  throne,^  and  addressing  himself  to  the 
house  of  peers,  he  gave  them  a  deduction  of  his  title  by 
descent,  mentioned  the  cruelties  by  which  the  house  of 
Lancaster  had  paved  their  way  to  sovereign  power,  insist- 
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CHAP,    ed  oa  the  calamities  which  had  attended  the  ffovemment  of 
^™^      Henry,  exhorted  them  to  return  into  the  right  path^  by  doing 
146a.     justice  to  the  lineal  successor,  and  thus  pleaded  his  cause 
before  them  as  his  natural  and  legal  judges.^     This  cool 
and  moderate  manner  of  demanding  a  crown,  intimidated 
his  friends  and  encouraged  his  enemies ;  The  lords  re- 
mained in  suspense  :'  and  no  one  ventured  to  utter  a  word 
on  the  occasion.     Richard,  who  had  probably  expected 
that  the  peers  would  have  invited  him  to  place  himself  oa 
the  throne,  was  much  disappointed  at  their  silence ;  but 
desiring  them  to  reflect  on  what  he  had  proposed  to  them, 
he  departed  the  house*     The  peers  took  the  matter  into 
consideration,  with  as  much  tranquillity  as  if  it  had  been  a 
common  subject  of  debate  :  They  desired  the  assistance:  of 
some  considerable  members  among  the  commons  in  their 
deliberations  :  They  heard,  in  several  successive  days,  the 
reasons  alleged  for  the  duke  of  York :  They  even  ven- 
tured to  propose  objections  to  his  claim^  founded  on  for- 
mer entails  of  the  crown,  and  on  the  oaths  of  fealty  sworn 
to  the  house  of  Lancaster  -J  They  also  observed,  that,  as 
Richard  had  all  along  borne  the  arms  of  York,  not  those  of 
Clarence,  he  could  not  claim  as  successor  to  the  latter  fa- 
mily :  And  after  receiving  answers  to  these  objections, 
derived  from  the  violence  and  power  by  which  the  house 
of  Lancaster  supported  their  present  possession  of  the. 
crown,  they  proceeded  to  give  a  decision.     Their  sen* 
tence,  was  calculated,  as  far  as  possible,  to  please  both 
parties  :  They  declared  the  title  of  the  duke  of  York  to 
be  certain  and  indefeasible ;   but   in   consideration  that 
Henry  had  enjoyed  the  crown,  without  dispute  or  contro- 
versy, .during  the  course  of  thirty-eight  j^ears,  they  deter- 
mined, that  he  should  continue  to  possess  the  title  and  dig- 
nity during  the  remainder  of  his  life ;  that  the  administra* 
tion  of  the  government,  meanwhile,  should  remain  with 
Richard;  that  he  should  be  acknowledged  the  true  and 
lawful  heir  of  the  monarchy  ;  that  every  one  should  swear 
to  maintain  his  succession,  and  it  should  be  treason  to  at- 
tempt his   life;    and  that  all  former  settlements  of  the 
crown,  in  this  and  the  two  last  reigns,  should  he  abrofgated 
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and  resciml^'     The  duke  su^quieseed  in  this  deq}siqf& :   -CHAp. 
Henry  him9elf,    being  9,  prisoner,  could  not  oppose  it:  j^i^^il. 
Even  if  he  had  enjoyed  his  liberty,  be  would  not  probably      |^ 
have  felt  any  violent  reluctance  against  it :    And  the  act 
thus  passed  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  whole  le* 
gislative  body*     Though  the  mildness  of  this  compromise 
is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  moderation  of  the  duke  of 
York,  it  is  impossible  not  to  observe  in  those  transactions 
visible  marks  of  a  higher  regard  to  law,  and  of  a  more  fix- 
ed authoriQr,  enjoyed  by  parliament,  than  has  appeared  in 
any  former  period  of  English  histor}% 

It  is  probable  that  jthe  duke,  without  employing  either 
menaces  or  violence,  could  have  obtained  from  the  com- 
mons a  settlement  more  consistent  and  uniform :  But  as 
many,  if  not  sdl  the  members  of  the  upper  house  had 
received  grants,  concessions,  or  digni^es,  during  the  la^t 
sixty  years,  when  the  house  of  Lancaster  was  possessed  of 
the  government  j  they  were  afraid  of  invalidating  the^ 
own  titles  by  too  sudden  and  violent  an  overthrow  of  tluft 
family ;  and  in  thus  temporizing  l?etween  the  parties,  they 
'fixed  the  .throne  on  a  basis  upon  which  it  could  not  possi- 
hly  stand*     The  duke,  apprehending  his  chief  danger  to  ^ 

^rise  from  the  genius  and  spirit  of  queen  Margaret,  sought 
a  pretence  for  banishing  her  the  kingdom :  He  sent  her,  in 
the  Jcing's  name,  a  summons  to  come  immediat/ely  to  Lon- 
don ;  intending,  in  case  of  her  disobedience,  to  procee^d  to 
extremities  against  her.  But  the,  x^ueen  needed  not  (his 
menace  to  excite  her  activity  in  defending  the  right  of  he^ 
family.  After  the  defeat  at  North^npton,  she  fled  with 
her  infant  son  to  Durham,  thence  to  Scotland  ;  but  s0on 
returning,  she  applied  to  the  northern  barons,  and  employ- 
ed  every  motive  to  procure  their  assistance.  Her  afiabi)i« 
ty,  insinuation,  and  address,  qualities  in  which  she  exc^  . 
led ;  her  caresses,  her  promises,  wrought  a  powerful  ef- 
fect on  every  one  who  approached  her  :  The  admiration 
of  her  great  qualities  ^yas  succeeded  by  compassion  to- 
wards her  helpless  condition :  The  nobility  of  that  quair 
ter,  who  regarded  themselves  as  the  most  warlike. in  thje 
kingdom,  were  moved  by  indignation  to  find  the  soutb^m 
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CHAP,  -barons  pretend  to  dispose  of  the  crown  and  settle  the  go* 
vemment  :  And  that  they  might  allure  the  people  to  their 
1460.^  standard,  they  promised  them  the  spoils  of  all  the  provin- 
ces on  the  other  side  of  the  Trent.  By  these  means,  the 
queen  had  collected  an  army  twent}'^  thousand  strong,  with 
a  celerity  which  was  neither  expected  by  her  friends,  nor 
apprehended  by  her  enemies. 

The  duke  of  York,  informed  of  her  appearance  in  the 
north,  hastened  thither  with  a  body  of  5000  men,  tb  sup- 
press, as  he  imagined,  the  beginnings  of  an  insurrection; 
when,  on  his  arrival  at  Wakefield,  he  found  himself  so 
much  outnumbered  by  the  enemy.     He  threw  himself  in- 
to Sandal  castle,  wifich  was  situated  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  he  was  advised  by  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  other 
prudent  counsellors,  to  remain  in  that  fortress,  till  his  son, 
the  earl  of  Marche^  who  was  levying  forces  in  the  borders 
of  Wales,  could  advance  to  his  assistance.*     But  the  duke, 
though  deficient  in  political  courage,  possessed  personal 
bravery  in  an  eminent  degree;  and,  notwithstanding  his 
wisdom  and  experience,  he  thought  that  he  should  be  for 
ever  disgraced,  if,  by  taking  shelter  behind  walls,  he  should 
Battle  of    fo^  ^  moment  resign  the  victory  to  a  woman.    He  descend- 
Wakefieid.  gj  j^q  th^  plain,  and  offered  battle  to  the  enemy,  which 
was  instantly  accepted.     The  great  inequality  of  numbers 
was  sufficient  alone  to  decide  the  victory ;  but  the  queen, 
by  sending  a  detachment,  who  fell  on  the  back  of  the  duke's 
•army,  rendered  her  advantage  still  more  certain  and  undis- 
Death  of    puted.     The  duke  himself  was  killed  in  the  action :  and 
^«dake  of  as  his  body  was  found  among  the  slain,  the  head  was  cut 
off  by  Margaret's  orders,  and  fixed  on  the  gates  of  York, 
-^/fith^a  paper  crown  upon  it,  in  derision  of  his  pretended 
^hle.     His  son,  the  earl  of  Rutland,  a  youth  of  seventeen, 
•was  brought  to  lord  Clifford;  and  that  barbarian,  in  re- 
venge of  hi^  father's  death,  who  had  perished  in  the  bat- 
tle of  St.  Albans,  murdered  in  cool  blood,  and  with  his 
'•6wn  hands,  this  innocent  prince,-  whose  exterior  figure, 
■as  well  as  other  accomplishments,  are  represented  by  his- 
torians as  extremely  amiable.     The  earl  of  Salisbury  was 
'Weunddd  and  taken  prisoner,  and  immediately  beheaded^ 
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with  sevelral  otlier  persons  of  diatinction,  by  martial  law.   chap. 
at  Pomfret.^     There  fell  near  three  thousand  Yorkists  in      ^^• 
this  battle :  The  duke  himself  was  greatly  and  justly  la-      '^^^ 
mented  by  his  own  party :  a  prince  who  merited  a  better' 
fiue,  and  whose  errors  in  conduct  proceeded  entirely  from 
such  qiudities  as  render  him  the  more  an  object  of  esteem 
and  affection.     He  perished  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age, 
and  left  three  sons,  Edward,  George,  and  Richard^  with 
three  daughters,  Anne,  Elizabeth,  and  Margaret. 

The  queen,  after  this  important  victory,  divided  her      U^i 
army.  She  sent  the  smaller  division,  under  Jasper  Tudor, 
carl  of  Pembroke,  half  brother  to  the  king,  against  Ed- 
ward, the  new  duke  of  York.     She  herself  marched  with 
the  larger  division  towards  London,  where  the  earl  of 
Warwic  had  been  left  with  the  command  of  the  Yorkists. 
Pembroke  was  defeated  by  Edward  at  Mortimer^s  Cross  ^^^^  ^ 
in  Herefordshire,  with  the  loss  of  near  4000  men :   His  Morti- 
army  was  dispersed ;  he  himself  escaped  by  flight ;  but  his  Croao! 
father,   sir  Owen  Tudor,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  imme- 
diately beheaded  by  Edward's  orders.     This  barbarous 
practice,  being  once  begun,  was  continued  by  both  par- 
ties, from  a  spirit  of  revenge,  which  covered  itself  under 
the  pretence  of  retaliation.^ 

Margaret  compensated  this  defeat  by  a  victory  which  Sq^q^ 
she  obtained  over  the  earl  of  Warwic.     That  nobleman,  battle  of 
on  the  approach  of  the  Lancastrians,  led  out  his  army,  ^*''' 

reinforced  by  a  strong  body  of  the  Londoners,  who  were 
affectionate  to  his  cause ;  and  he  gave  battle  to  the  queen 
at  St.  Albans.  While  the  armies  were  warmly  engaged, 
Lovelace,  who  commanded  a  considerable  body  of  the 
Yorkists,  withdrew  from  the  combat ;  and  this  treacherous 
conduct,  of  which  there  are  many  instances  in  those  civil 
wars,  decided  the  victory  in  favour  of  the  queen*  About 
2300  of  the  vanquished  perished  in  the  battle  and  pursuit; 
and  the  person  of  the  king  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  his 
own  party.  This  weak  prince  was  sure  to  be  almost  equaU 
ly  a  prisoner  which  ever  faction  had  the  keeping  of  him ; 
and  scarcely  any  more  decorum  was  observed  by  one  than 
the  other,  in  their  method  of  treating  him.     Lord  Bon* 
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difAT.  vlllc,  to  Irliose  care  he  had  been  intnuled  by  the  Tolit* 
^h»^  ists,  remained  with  him  after  the  defeat,  on  assurances  of 
pardon  given  him  by  Henry :  But  Margaret,  regardless  of 
her  husband^s  promise,  immediately  ordered  the  head  of 
that  nobleman  to  be  struck  off  by  the  executioner.*^  Sir 
Thomas  Kiriel,  a  brave  warrior,  who  had  signalized  him«* 
self  in  the  French  wars,  was  treated  in  the  same  manner. 
The  queen  made  no  great  advantage  of  this  victory : 
Young  Edward  advanced  upon  her  from  the  other  side  ; 
and  collecting  the  retnaihs  of  Warwic*s  army,  was  soon  in 
a  condition  of  giving  her  battle  with  superior  forces.  She 
Was  sensible  of  her  danger,  while  she  lay  between  the  ene- 
my and  the  city  of  London ;  and  she  found  it  necessary  to 
retreat  with  her  army  to  the  north.*  Edward  entered  the 
capital  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  citizens,  and  imme- 
diately opened  a  new  scene  to  his  party.  This  prince,  in 
the  bloom  of  youth,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  his  per- 
son, for  his  bravery,  his  activity,  his  a£Fability,  and  every 
popular  quality,  found  himself  so  much  possessed  of  pub- 
lic favour,  that,  elated  with  the  spirit  natural  to  his  age, 
he  resolved  no  longer  to  confine  himself  within  those  nar- 
row limits  which  his  father  had  prescribed  to  himself,  and 
which  had  been  found  by  experience  so  prejudicial  to  his 
cause.  He  determined  to  assume  the  name  and  dignity  of 
king ;  to  insist  openly  on  his  claim  $  and  thenceforth  to 
treat  the  opposite  party  as  traitors  and  rebels  to  his  lawful 
authority.  But  as  a  national  consent,  or  the  appearance 
of  it,  still  seemed,  notwithstanding  his  plausible  title,  re- 
quisite to  precede  this  bold  measure,  and  as  the  assembling 
of  a  parliament  might  occasion  too  many  delays,  and  be 
attended  with  other  inconveniences,  he  ventured  to  proceed 
in  a  less  regular  manner,  and  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of 
hi«  enemies  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  elevation. 
His  ?irmy  was  ordered  to  assemble  in  St.  John's  Fields ; ' 
great  numbers  of  people  surrounded  them ;  an  harangue 
Was  pronounced  to  this  mixed  multitude,  setting  forth 
the  title  of  Edward,  and  inveighing  against  the  tyranny 
tod  usurpation  of  the  rival  family;  and  the  people  were 
then  asked,  whether  they  would  have  Henry  of  Lancaster 
for  king  ?  They  unanimously  exclaimed  against  the  pro- 
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posaL     It  WBB  then  denuuided,  whether  they  would  ac-    chap. 
cept  of  Edward,  eldei^  son  of  the  late  duke  of  York  i  They     ^^^- 
ezpressed  their  assent  by  loud  and  joyfiol  acclamations/     ^^^ 
A  great  number  of  bishops,  lords,  magistrates,  and  other  Edward 
persons  of  distinction,  were  next  assembled  at  Baynard's  m^esUie 
castle,  who  ratified  the  popular  elections ;  and  the  new  king  <»i^^^- 
was  on  the  subsequent  day  proclaimed  in  London,  by  the  sth  March. 
title  of  Edward  IV.« 

In  this  manner  ended  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  a  mon- 
arch who,  while  in  his  cradle,  had  been  proclaimed  king 
both  of  France  and  England,  and  who  began  his  life  with 
the  most  splendid  prospects  that  any  prince  in  Europe  had 
ever  enjoyed.  The  revolution  was  unhappy  for  his  peo- 
ple, as  it  was  the  source  of  civil  wars ;  but  was  almost 
entirely  indifferent  to  Henry  himself,  who  was  utterly  in- 
capable of  exercising  his  authority,  and  who,  provided  he 
personally  met  with  good  usage,  was  equally  easy,  as  he 
was  equ^ly  enslaved,  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies  and  of 
his  friends.  His  weakness  and  his  disputed  title  were  the 
chief  causes'  of  the  public  calamities  :  But  whether  his 
queen  and  his  ministers,  were  not  also  guilty  of  some  great 
abuses  of  power,  it  is  not  easy  for  us  at  this  distance  of 
time  to  determine :  There  remain  no  proofs  on  record  of 
any  considerable  violation  of  the  laws,  except  in  the  assas- 
sination of  the  duke  of  Glocestcr,  which  was  a  private 
crime,  formed  no  precedent,  and  was  but  too  much  of  a 
piece  with  the  usual  ferocity  and  cruelty  of  the  times. 

The  most  remarkable  law,  which  passed  in  this  reign,  Misceiia- 
was  that  for  the  due  election  of  members  of  parliament  J^^^. 
in  counties.     After  the  fall  of  the  feudal  system,  the  dis-  tion^of  tMa 
tinction  of  tenures  was  in  some  measure  lost ;  and  ever)'  ^^^^' 
freeholder,  as  well  those  who  held  of  mesne  lords,  as  the 
immediate  tenants  of  the  crown,  were  by  degrees  admitted 
to  give  their  votes  at  elections.     This  innovation  (for  such 
it  may  probably  be  esteemed)  was  indirectly  confirmed  by 
a  law  of  Henry  IV.,^  which  gave  right  to  such  a  multi- 
tude  of  electors  as  was  the  occasion  of  great  disorder. 
In  the  eighth  and  tenth  of  this  king,  therefore,  laws  were 
cmacted,  limiting  the  electors  to  such  as  possessed  forty 

f  Stowe,  p.  415.    HoHngslied,  p.  661.        g  Grafton,  p.  65;>. 
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CHAP,    shillings  a  yeat  in  land,  free  from  HI  burdou,  within  the 

^^^^J^  county.*    This  sum  was  equivident  to  near  twenty  pounds 

1461.     ^  y^^  ^^  ^^^  present  money;  and  it  were  to  be  wished^ 

that  the  spirit^  as  well  as  letter  of  this  law,  had  been 

maintained* 

The  preamble  of  the  statute  is  remarkable  :  ^^  Where* 
^^  as  the  elections  of  knights  have  of  late,  in  many  counties 
of  England,  been  made  by  outrages  and  excessive  num« 
hers  of  people,  many  of  them  of  small  substance  and 
^^  value,  yet  pretending  to  a  right  equal  to  the  best  knights 
^^  and  esquires :  whereby  manslaughters,  riots,  batteries^ 
^^  and  divisions  among  the  gentlemen,  and  other  people  of 
^^  the  same  counties,  shall  very  likely  rise  and  be,  unless 
*'  due  remedy  be  provided  in  this  behalf,"  &c.  We  may 
learn  from  these  expressions,  what  an  important  matter 
the  election  of  a  member  of  parliament  was  now  become 
in  England  :  That  assembly  was  beginning  in  this  period 
to  assume  great  authority :  The  commons  had  it  much  in 
their  power  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  laws ;  and  if  they 
failed  of  success  in  this  particular,  it  proceeded  less  from 
any  exorbitant  power  of  the  crown,  than  from  the  licentious 
spirit  of  the  aristocracy,  and  perhaps  from  the  rude  edu- 
cation of  the  age,  and  their  own  ignor^ice  of  the  advan- 
tages resulting  from  a  regular  administration  of  justice. 

When  the  duke  of  York,  the  earls  of  Sali^ury  apd' 
Warwic,  fled  the  kingdom  upon  the  desertion  of  their 
troops,  a  parliament  was  summoned  at  Coventry  in  1460, 
by  which  they  were  all  attainted.  This  parliament  seems 
to  have  been  very  irregularly  constituted,  and  scarcely 
deserves  the  name :  Insomuch,  that  an  act  passed  in  it^ 
*'  that  all  such  knights  of  any  county  as  were  returned  by 
"  virtue  of  the  king's  letters,  without  any  other  election, 
**  should  be  valid,  and  that  no  sheriff  should,  for  returning 
^'  them,  incur  the  penalty  of  the  statute  of  Henry  IV."* 
All  the  acts  of  that  parliament  were  afterwards  reversed ; 
^'  because  it  was  unlawfully  summoned,  and  the  knights 
"  and  barons  not  duly  chosen."^ 

The  parliaments   in  this   reign,   instead  of  relaxing 
their  vigilance  against  the  usurpations   of  the   court  of 

i  Statutes  at  Large,  8  Henry  VI.  cap.  7.    10  Henry  VI.  cap.  2. 
fc  Cotton,  p.  664        1  Statutes  at  Large,  39  Hemy  VI.  cap.  L 


Rome,  endeavoured  to  enforce  the  former  statutes  enacted    fRAF. 
for  that  purpose*     The  commons  petitioned,  that  no  for-     j!-^  , 
eigner  should  be  capable  of  any  churi^h  preferment,  and      |^|^ 
that  the  patron  might  be  allowed  to  present  anew  upon 
the  nonresidence  of  any  incumbent:"'  But  the  king  eluded 
these  petitions*     Pope  Martin  wrote  him  a  severe  letter 
against  the  statute  of  pro  visors;  which  he  calls  4m  abomi- 
nable  law,  that  would  infallibly  damn   every  one  who 
observed  it*°     The  cardinal  of  Winchester  was  legate; 
and  as  h^  was  also  a  kind  of  prime  minister,  and  im- 
mensely rich  from  the  profits  of  his  clerical  dignities,  the 
parlisunent  became  jealous  lest  he  should  eiAend  the  papal 
power;  and  they  protested,  that  the  cardinal  should  s^sent 
himself  in  all'  affairs  and  councils  of  the  king,  whenever 
the  pope  or  see  of  Rome  was  touched  upon*** 

P£R>ii8siow  was  given  by  parliament  to  export  com 
when  it  was  at  low  prices;  wheat  at  six  shillings  and 
eight-pence  a  quarter,  money  of  that  age ;  barley  at  three 
shillings  and  four-pence*^  It  appears  from  these  prices, 
that  corn  still  remained  at  near  half  its  present  value; 
though  other  commodities  were  much  cheaper*  The 
inland  commerce  of  corn  was  also  opened  in  the  eigh- 
teenth of  the  king,  by  allowing  any  collector  of  the  cus- 
toms to  grant  a  licence  for  carrying  it  from  one  county  to 
another*^  The  same  year  a  kind  of  navigation  act  was 
proposed  with  regard  to  all  places  within  the  Streights ; 
but  the  king  rejected  it*** 

The  first  instance  of  debt  contracted  upon  parliamen- 
tary security  occurs  in  this  reign*'  The  commencement 
of  this  pernicious  practice  deserves  to  be  noted;  a  prac*^ 
tice  the  more  likely  to  become  pernicious,  the  more  a  na- 
tion advances  in  opulence  and  credit*  The  ruinous  effects 
ef  it  are  now  become  but  too  apparent,  and  threaten  the 
very  existence  of  the  nation* 
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Battle  of  TfoUan^-^Henry  escapes  into  Scotland-^4  paf 
liament-'-^attie  of  Hexham-^Henry  taken  prisoner^  find 
confined  in  the  Torver-^-^King^a  marriage  xvith  the  La4y 
,^lizahetK  Gray^^Warwic  disgtisted-^AlIiance  with  Bur- 
gundy — Insurrection  in  Torkshire^-^Battle  of  Banbury 
'-^Warwic  and  Clarence  banished — Warwic  and  Clarence 
return — Edward  IP",  expelled — Henry  VL  restored — 
Edward  IV*  returns — Battle  of  Barnet — and  death  of 
Warwic — Battle  of  Tewkesbury  and  murder  of  prince 
Edward—^Death  of  Henry  VJ^^-^Invasion  of  France-'^ 
Peace  of  Pecquigni — Trial  and  execution  of  thp  duke 
of  Clarence-^Death  and  character  of  Edward  IF. 

CHAP.  YOUNG  Edward,  now  in  his  twentieth  yeai, 

^^*  ^  was  of  a  temper  well  fitted  to  make  his  way  through  such 
a  SQC^e  of  war,  havoc,  and  devastation,  as  must  conduct 
him  to  the  full  possession  of  that  crown,  which  he  claimed 
from  hereditary  right,  but  which  he  had  assumed  from  the 
tumultuary  election  alone  of  his  own  party.  He  was  bold, 
active, enterprising;  and  his  hardness  of  heart  and  severity 
of  character  rendered  him  impregnable  to  all  those  move- 
ments of  compassion  which  might  relax  his  vigour  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  most  bloody  revenges  upon  his  enemies* 
The  very  commencement;  of  this  reign  gave  symptoms  of 
his  sanguinary  disposition.  A  tradesman  of  London,  who 
kept  shop  at  the  sign  of  the  crown,  having  said  that  he 
would  make  his  son  heir  to  the  crown;  this  harmless 
pleasantry  was  interpreted  to  be  spoken  in  derision  of 
Edward's  assumed  title ;  and  he  was  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted for  the  offence.*     Such  an  act  of  tyranny  was  a 
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proper  prelude  to  the  events  which  ensued*   The  scaffold,)   CHAP, 
as  well  as  the  field,  incessantly  streamed  with  the  noblest    ^^'^• 
blood  of  England,  spilt  in  the  quarrel  between  the  two      j^^^ 
contending  families,  whose  animosity  was  how  become 
implacable.     The  people,  divided  in  their  affections,  took 
different  aytnbols  of  party ;  The  partisans  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster  chose' the  red  rose  as  their  mark  of  distinction; 
those  of  York  were  denominated  from  the  white;  and 
these  civil  wars  were  thus  known,  over  Europe,  by  the 
name  of  the  quarrel  between  the  two  toses. 

The  license,  in  which  queen  Margaret  had  been 
obliged  to  indulge  her  troops,  infused  great  terror  and  aver- 
sion into  the  city^  of  London,  and  all  the  southern  parts  of 
the  kingdom;  and  as  she  there  expected  an  obstinate 
resistance,  she  had  prudently  retired  northwards  among 
her  own  partisans.  The  same  license,  joined  to  the  zeal 
of  faction,  soon  brought  great  multitudes  to  her  standard ; 
and  she  was  able,  in  a  few  days,  to  assemble  an  army, 
si»ty  thousand  strong,  in  Yorkshire.  The  king  and  the 
earl  of  Warwic  hastened  with  an  army  of  forty  thousand 
men,  to  check  her  progress;  and  when  they  reached 
Pomfret  they  despatched  a  body  of  troops,  under  the 
command  of  lord  Fitzwalter,  to  secure  the  passage  of 
Ferrybridge  over  the  river  Ayre,  which  lay  between 
thpm  and  the  enemy.  Fitzwalter  took  possession  of  the 
post  assigned  him ;  but  was  not  able  to  maintain  it  against 
lord  Clifford,  who  a.ttacked  him  with  superior  numbers. 
The  Yorkists  were  chased  back  with  great  slaughter ;  and 
lord  Fitzwalter  himself  was  slain  in  the  action."  The  earl 
of  Warwic,  dreading  the  consequences  of  this  disaster,  at 
a  time  when  a  decisive  action  was  every  hour  expected, 
immediately  ordered  his  horse  to  be  brought  him,  which 
he  stabbed  before  the  whole  army ;  and,  kissing  the  hilt 
of  his  sword,  swore  that  he  was  determined  to  share 
the  feute  of  the  mieanest  soldier.^  And,  to  show  the 
greater  security,  a  proclamation  was  at  the  same  time 
issued,  giving  to'  every  one  full  liberty  to  retire;  .but 
menacing  the  severest  punishment  to  those  who  should 
discover  any  symptoms  of  cowardice  in  the  ensuing  battle.'^ 

u  W.  Wyreealer,  p.  489.    Hitf,  foL186.    Holmgshed,  p.  664. 
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CHAP.    Lord  Falconjberg  was  sent  to  recover  the  post  which  had 
^  been  lost :  He  passed  the  river  some  miles  above  Feny- 
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bridge,  and,    falling  unexpectedly  on  lord  CliiFord,  re- 
venged the  former  disaster  by  thp  defeat  bf  the  party  and 
the  death  of  their  leader  J 
Battle  of  The  hostile  armies  met  at  Touton ;  and  a  fierce  and 

29th  oi     bloody  batde  ensued*    While  the  Yorkists  were  advancing 
Mai-ch,      \|.Q  the  charge,  there  happened  a  great  faB  of  snow,  which 
driving  full  in  the  faces  of  their  enemies,  blinded  them ; 
.  and  this  advantage  was  improved  by  a  stratagem  of  lord 
Falconberg's,     That  nobleman  ordered  some  infantry  to 
'  advance  before  the  line,  and,  after  having  sent  a  volley 
of  flight  arrows,  as  they  were  called,  amidst  the  enemy, 
immediately  to  retire.     The  Lancastrians,  imagining  that 
they  were    gotten  within  reach   of  the   opposite   army, 
discharged  all  their  arrows,  which  thus  fell  short  of  the 
Yorkists.*     After  the  quivers  of  the  enemy  were  emptied, 
Edward  advanced  his  line,  and  did  execution  with  im- 
punity on  the  dismayed  Lancastrians :  The  bow,  however, 
was  soon  laid  aside,  and  the  sword  decided  the  combat, 
which  ended  in  a  total  victory  on  the  side  of  the  Yorkists. 
Edward  issued  orders  to  give  no  quarter."     The  routed 
army  was  pursued  to  Tadcaster  with  great  bloodshed  and 
confusion ;  and  above  thirty-six  thousand  men  are  com- 
puted to  have  fallen  in-  the  battle  and  pursuit  :^  Among 
thetfe  were  the  earl  of  Westmoreland,  and' his  brother, 
sir  John  Nevil,  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  the  lords 
Dacres  and  Welles,  and  sir  Andrew  Trollop.*     The  earl 
of  Devonshire,  who  was  now  engaged  in  Henry's  party, 
was  brought  a  prisoner  to  Edward ;  and  was,  soon  after, 
beheaded  by  martial  law  at  York«     His  head  was  fixed 
on  a  pole  erected  over  a  gate  of  that  city ;  ^and  the  head 
of  duke  Richard,  and  that  of  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  were 
taken  down,  and  buried  with  their  bodies.     H^nry  and 
Margaret  hisid  remained  at  York  during  the  action ;  but 
learning  the  defeat  of  their  army^  and  being  sensible  that 
no  place  in  England  could  now  afford  them  shelter,  they 
fled  with  {{Teat  precipitation  into  Scotland.     They  were 

*  y  HiBt  Crojl.  eontili.  p.  599.        z  Hall,  fol.  186.       k  Habin((t)Oii«  p.  A3% 
b  HoliBX*bed»  p4  665.    Ondfton,  p.  656.    Hif C  CroyL  eoiK.  p.  536. 
cHan,ioLll{7.    fiabingtoiii  p.  433. 
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accompamed  by.  the  duke^f  Exeter,  who,  though  he  had    chaf. 
voarrted  Edward's  sister,  had  taken  part  with  the  Lan*  kj^v^ 
castri^ns^   and.  by  Henry  duke  of  Somerset,   who  had     |4ei, 
comosanded  in  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Touton,.aad  who 
was  the.  aon  of  that  nobleman  killed  in  the  fii^t  batde  of 
St*  Albans* 

NoTwiTBSTANmKG  the  great  animosity  which  prex  HemTres- 
vailed  between  the  kingdoms,  Scotland  had  never  exerted  SeoSbi^. 
itself  with  vigour  to  take  advantage,  either  of  the  wara 
which  England  carried  on  with  France,  or  of  the  civil 
commodons  wUch  arose  between  the  contending  families* 
James  I*  more  laudably  employed,*  in  civilizing  his  sub- 
jects, and  taining  them  to  the  salutary  yoke  of  law  and 
justice,  avoided  all  hostilities  with  foreign  nations ;  and 
though  he  seemed  interested  to  maintain  a  balance  between 
France  and  England,  he  gave  no  farther  assistance  to  the 
former.kingdom,  in  its  greatest  distresses,  than  permitting, 
and  perhaps   encouraging,  his   subjects  to  enlist  in  the 
French  service*      After  the  murder  of  that  excellent 
prince,  the  ofiinority  of  his  son  and  successor  James  II. 
and  the  distractions  incident  to  it,  retained  the  Scots  in 
the  same  state  of  neutrality ;  and  the  superiority,  visibly 
acquired  by  France,  rend^ed  it  then  unnecessary  for  her 
ally  to  interppse  in  her  defence*     But,  when  the  quarrel 
commenced  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
and  became   absolutely   incurable,  but  by  the  total  ex-*t 
tinction  of  one  party ;  James,  who  had  now  risen  to  man's 
estate,  ;Was  texnpted  to  seize  the  oj^rtunity,  and  he  en- 
deavoured to  recover  those  places  which  the  English  had 
formerly  conquered  from  his  ancestors*     He  laid  siege  to 
the  castle  of  Roxborough  in  1460,  and  had  provided  him- 
self with  a  small  train  of  artillery  ior  that  enterprise :  But 
his  cannon  were  so  ill  framed,  that  one  of  them  burst  as  he 
was  firing  it,  and  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  the  flower  of 
his  age^     His  son  and  successor,  James  III.  was  alsq 
a  minor  on  his  accession :    The  usual  distractions  ensued 
in    the    government :    The    queen   dowager,   Anne   of 
Gueldres,  aspired  to  the  regency :  The  family  of  Douglas 
opposed  her  pretensions :  And  queen  Margaret,  when  she 
fled  into  Scotland,  foimd  there  a  people  little  less  divided 
by  faction  than  those  by  whom  she  ha^d  been  expelled. 
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CHAW.    Tfaough  she  pleaded  the  connexiosd  between  the  royal 
^J^^^Itj  family  of  Scotland  and  the  house  of  JLatieaesfter,  by  the 
1461.     yo^S  king's  grandmother,  a  daugkter  of  ihe  earl  of 
Somerset ;  she  could  engage  the  Scottii^  tduncil  to  go  no 
farther  than  to  express  their  good  wishes  in  her  favour' 2 
But,  on  her  offer  to  deliver  to  them  immediately  the  im* 
portant  fortress  of  Berwip,  and  to  eii^l^aet  het-  son  in 
marriage  with  a  sister  of  king  James,  she  found  a  bettei'. 
reception ;  and  the  Scots  promised  die  assistanee  of  their 
arms  to  reinstate  her  family  upon  the  throne.^    But  as  the 
danger  from  that   quarter  seemed  not  very  urgent  to 
Edward,  he  did  not  pursue  the  fugitive  king  and  queen 
into  their  retreat;    but  returned  to   London,   where  a 
parliament  was  summoned  for  settling  the  government* 
4tiiNw.  Ok  the  meeting  of  this  assembly,  Edward  found  the 

meat.  good  effects  of  his  vigorous  measure  in  assuming  the 
crown,  as  well  as  of  his  victory  at  Touton,  by  whicb  he 
had  secure4  it  t  The  parliament  no  longer  hesitated  be-* 
tw^en  the  two  families,  or  proposed  any  of  those  ambi- 
guous decisions,  which  could  only  serve  to  perpetuate  and 
i^nflame  the  animosities  of  party*  They  recogriised  the 
title  df  Edward,  by  hereditary  descent,  through  the 
faanily  of  Mortimer  t  and  declared  that  he  was  king  by 
right,  from  the  death  of  his  father,  who  had  also  the  same 
^Wful  title ;  and  that  he  was  in  possession  of  the  crown 
frotn  die  day  that  he  assumed  the  government,  tendered 
to  him  by  the  aeclamations  of  the  people**  They  ex- 
pressed their  abhorrence  of  the  usurpation  and  intrusion 
of  the  house  of  Lancaster^  particularly  that  of  the  earl  of 
Derby,  otherwise  called  Henry  IVf  which,  they  said,  had 
been  attended  with  every  kind  of  disorder,  the  murder  of 
the  sovereign  and  the  oppression  of  the  subject*  Thqr 
annulled  eveiy  grant  which  had  passed  in  timse  reigns } 
they  reinstated  the  king  in  allAe  possessions  which  had  be"* 
longed  to  the  crown  at  the  pretended  deposition  of  Ricihard 
II*  and  though  they  confirn^^d  judicial  deeds^  a^  the 
decrees  of  inferior  courts,  they  reversed  all  att^liider^ 
passed  in  any  pretended  parliament;  particularly  the  at? 
^ainder  of  the   earl  of   Cambridge,   the   king^s   grand** 

d  Hall,  fol.  137.  Hftbing;toii,  p.  434.  e  Cotton,  p.  676. 
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hnt  %&%9mg  to  Richard  11/  i,^. 

Mit»Y  of  these  votes  were  the  result  of  th^  usaat 
l^^dtftioe  of  patty  9  The  c^onMiion  sense  of  maakind,  in'^ 
flftotd  peaceable  times,  i^pie^l^d  thepn }  And  Ae  statate» 
<^  the  house  of  Laocastef)  being  ^e  deeds  of  an  established 
govemment,  and  enacted  hf  princes  long  possessed  of  atl- 
^k^rity,  have  always  been  held  as  v^d  and  obligatory. 
The  paitlament,  however,  in  sub<irertiiig  such  deep  fotin« 
dations,  had  still  the  pvet^ice  of  replacing  the  goveti^ 
ment  on  its  anehmt  and  natural  basis :  But,  in  their 
jsubse^uent  measures)  they  were  more  guided  by  revenge^ 
at  kast  by  the  views  of  convenience,  than  by  the  maxims 
of  equity  and  justice.  They  passed  an  act  of  forfeiture 
^sfid  attainder  against  Henry  yi«  and  queen  Margaret, 
and  their  infant  son,  prince  Edward :  The  same  act  was 
extended  to  the  dukes  of  Somerset  and  £)tetet ;  to  the 
earls  of  Northumberland,  Devonshire,  Pembroke,  Wilts'; 
tor  i^t  viscount  Beaumont ;  the  lords  Roos,  NevU,  Clif* 
ferd,  WisUes,  Dacre,  Gray  of  RugemOnt^  Hungerford^ 
to  Alex»ider  Hedie^  Nicholas  Latimer,  Esmond  Moimt* 
fort,  John  Heron,  and  many  other  persons  of  distincition.^ 
The  parliament  vested  the  estates  of  all  these  attainted 
persons  in  the  crown ;  diough  dieir  sole  crime  was  the 
adhering  to  a  prince,  whom  every  individual  of  the  par- 
fiament  had  long  recognised,  and  whom  that  very  king 
himself,  who  was  now  seated  oa  the  throne,  luid  ac- 
knowledged and  obeyed  as  his  lawful  sovereign. 

This  necessity  of  supporting  the  government  estab- 
fished  wUt  more  fully  justify  some  other  acts  of  violence ; 
though  the  method  of  conducting  them  may  still  appear 
exceptionable.  John  earl  of  Oxford,  and  his  son  Aubrey 
de  Vere,  were  detected  in  a  correspondence  with  Mar- 
garet, were  tried  by  martial  law  before  the  constable, 
were  condemned  and  executed.*'  Sir  William  Tyrrel, 
^str  Thomas  Tudenham,  and  John  Montgomery,  were 
convicted  in  the  same  aititrary  court,  were  executed,  and 

f  Cotton,  p.  672.  Statates  at  Larce,  1  Edw.  IV.  csap.  I.  g  Cotton,  p.  670. 
W.  Wyrcester,  p,490.  h  W.  de  Wyreegter,  p.  492.  HaU.  fol.  169.  Grafton, 
p.  658*   Fabian,  fol.  S|5.    ji^ragm.  td  fiueak  T.  dproti. 
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^AP,    their  estates  forf(^ed»     This  introduction  of  msutial  law 
into  civil  government  was  a  high  strain  of  prerogative. 


1461.  which,. were  it  not  for  the  violence  of  die  times,  wouldL 
probably'  have  appeared  exceptionable  to  a  nation  so 
jealous  of  their  lil>erties  as  the  English  were  now  become** 
It  was  impossible  but  such  a  great  and  sudden  revolution 
must  leave  the  roots  of  discont^t  and  dissatisfaction  iot 
the  subject,  which  would  require  great  art,  or  in  lieu  of 
it,  great  Violence,  to  eiuirpate  thenu  The  latter  was  more 
suitable  to.  the  geniiis  of  the  .nation  in  that  uncultivated 
age. 

But  the  new  establishment  still,  seemed  precarious 
and  uncertain ;  not  only  from  the  domestic  discontents  of 
the  people,  but  from  the  efforts  of  foreign  powers*  Lewis^ 
the  eleventh  of  the  name,  had  succeeded  to  his  father 
Charles  in  1460 ;  and  was  led  from  the  obvious  motives 
of  natioqal  interest,  to  feed  the  flames  of.  civil  discord: 
among  such  dangerous  neighbours,  by  giving  support  to. 
the  weaker  party.  But  the,  intriguing  and  politic  gejoius 
of  this  prince  was  here  checked  by  itself:  Having  attempty 
ed  to  subdue,  the  iQ4ependent  spirit  of  his  own  vassals,  he 
had  excited  such  an  opposition  at  home,  a^  prevented  him 
from  making' all  the: advantage  which  the  opportuni^  af- 
forded, of  the  dissensions  among  the  English.  He  sent, 
however,  a  small  body  to  Henry's  assistance  under  Va-> 

1462.  renne,  seneschal  of  Normandy,^  who  landed  in  Northum* 
berland,  and  got  possession  of  the  castle  of  Alnewic :  But 
as  the  indefatigable  Margaret  went  in  person  to  France^ 
where  she  solicited  larger  supplies,  and  promised  Lewis 
to  deliver  up  Calsds  if  her  family  should  by  his  means  be 
restored  to  the  throne  of  England,  he  was  induced  to  send 

1464.  ^^o^g  ^i^h  her  a  body  of  2000  men  at  arms,  which  ena- 
bled her  to  take  the  field,  and  to  make  an  inroad  into  Eng^ 
land.  Though  reinforced  by  a  numerous  train  of  adven- 
turers from  Scotland,  and  by  many  partisans  of  the  family 
25«li  April,  of  Lancaster ;  she  received  a  check  at  Hedgleyrmore  from 
lord  Montacute>  or  Montague,  brother  to  the  earl  of  War- 
wic,  and  warden  of  the  east  marches  between  Scotland  and 
England.     Montague  was  so  encouraged  with  this  succesj9> 

*  Sec  AOte  [A]  at  the  end  of  the  TOlame.      k  Monstrelet,  vol.  iii.  p.  ^5*. 
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that«  while  a  numerous  reinforcement  was  on  their  march    CHAP, 
to  join  him  by  orders  from  Edward,  he  yet  ventured,  with  ^^^^^^^L. 
his  own  troops  alone,  to  attack  the  Lancastrians  at  Hex-      14^^ 
ham  J  and  he  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  them.   The  Battfe  of 
duke  of  Somerset,  the  lords  Roos  and  Hungerford,  were  isth  Mxy. 
taken  in  the  pursuit,  and  immediately  beheaded  by  martial 
law  at  Hexham.     Summary  justice  was  in  like  manner 
executed  at  Newcastle  on  sir  Humphrey  Nevil  and  several 
other  gentlemen.     All  those  who  were  spared  in  the  field 
suffered  oii  the  scaffold;  and  the  utter  extermination  of 
their  adversaries  was  now  become  the  plain  object  of  the 
York  party;  a  conduct  which  received  but  too  plausible 
an  apology  from  the  preceding  practice  of  the  Lancastrians. 
The  fatfe  of  the  unfortunate  royal  family,  after  thisr 
defeat  was  singular.     Margaret,  flying  with  her  son  into  a 
forest,   where    she  endeavoured  to  conceal  herself,   was 
beset,  during  the  darkness  of  the  night,  by  robbers,   who, 
either  ignorant  or  regardless  of  her  quality,  despoiled  her 
of  her  rings  and  jewels,  and  treated  her  with  the  utmost 
indignity.     The  partition  of  this  rich  booty  raised  a  quar- 
rel  among    them;    and  while  their  attention   was   thus 
engaged,  she  took  the  opportunity  of  making  her  escape 
with  her  son,  into  the  thickest  of  the  forest,  where  she 
wandered  for   some   time,   overspent  with   hunger  and 
fatigue,  and  sunk  with  terror  and  affliction.     While  in  this 
wretched  condition,  she  saw  a  robber  approach  with  his- 
naked  sword :  and  finding  that  she  had  no  means  of  escape, 
she  suddenly  embraced  the  resolution  of  trusting  entirely 
for  protection  to  his  faith  arid  generosity.     She  advanced 
towards  him:  and  presenting  to  him  the  young  prince, 
called  out  to  him,  Here^  my  friend^  I  commit  to  your  care 
the  safety  of  your  king*s  son*     The  man,  whose  humanity 
and  generous  spirit  had  been  obscured,  not  entirely  lost  by 
his  vitious  course  of  life,  was  struck  with  the  singularity 
of  the  event,  was  charmed  with  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him  ;  and  vowed  not  only  to  abstain  from  all  injury  against 
the  princess,  but  to  devote  himself  entirely^  to  her  service.* 
By  his  means  she  dwelt  some  time  concealed  in  the  forest, 
and  was  at  last  conducted  to  the  sea  coast,  whence  she 

«       -v  .  * 
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(cntkr.  made  her  escape  itKo  FlsCoders.  She  passed  the&ce  infSb 
^^^'  her  father's  court,  where  she  lived  severri  years  ia  privacy 
and  retirement.  Her  husband  was  not  so  fortunate  or  so 
'  dexterous  in  finding  die  means  of  escape*  Some  of  his 
friends  took  him  under  their  protection,  and  conveyed 
him  into  Lancashire ;  where  he  remained  concealed  during 
a  twelvemonth ;  but  he  was  at  last  detected,  delivered  up 
to  Edward,  and  thrown  into  the  Tower.®  The  safety  of 
his  person  was  less  owing  to  the  generosity  of  his  enemies, 
than  to  At  contempt  which  tiiey  h^  entertained  of  his 
courage  and  his  understanding. 

The  imprisonment  of  Henry,  the  expulsion  of  Marga- 
ret, the  execution  and  confiscation'of  all  the  most  eminent 
Lancastrians,  seemed  to  give  ftiU  security  to  Edward's 
government :  whose  title  by  blood  being  now  recognised 
by  parliament,  and  universally  submitted  to  by  the  people, 
was  no  longer  in   danger   of  being  impeached   by  any 
antagonist.     In  this  prosperous  situation,  the  Icing  deli- 
vered himself  up  without  control,  to  those  pleasures  which- 
his  youth,  his  high  fortune,  and  his  natural  temper  invited 
him  to  enjoy ;  and  the  cares  of  royalty  were  less  attended 
to,  than  the  dissipation  of  amusement  or  allurements  of 
passion.     The   cruel  and  unrelenting  spirit  of  Edward, 
diough  inured  to  the  ferocity  of  civil  wars,  was  at  the 
same  time  extremely  devoted  to  the  softer  passions,  which, 
without  mitigating  his  severe  temper,  msuntained  a  great 
influence  over  him,  and  shared  his  attachment  with  the 
pursuits   of  ambition  and  the   thirst  of  military   glory. 
During  the  present  interval  of  peace,  he  lived  in  the  most 
familiar  and  sociable  manner  with  his  subjects,"  particu- 
larly with  the  Londoners,  and  the  beauty  of  his  person, 
as  well  as  the  gallantry  of  his  address,  which,  even  unas- 
sisted by  his  royal  dignity,  would  have  rendered  him  ac- 
ceptable to  the  fair,  facilitated  all  his  applications  for  their 
favour.     This  easy  and '  pleasurable  course  of  life  aug- 
mented every  day  his  popularity  among  all  ranks  of  men  i 
He  was  the  peculiar  favourite  of  the  young  and  gay  of 
both  sexes.     The  disposition  of  the  English,  little  addict* 
ed  to  jealousy,  kept  them  from  taking  umbrage  at  the&e 
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gratified  his  incliiiatioD,  was  thus  become,  without  design, 

a  means  of  supporting  and  securing  his  government.    But      U64 

as.  it  lis  difficult  to  confine  the  ruling  passion  within  strict 

rules,  of  prudence,  the  amorous  temper  of  Bdward  led 

him  into  a  snare,  which  proved  fatal  to  his  repose  and  to 

the  stability  of  his  throne* 

jAquELiNE  of  l^uxembourg^  dutchess  df  Bedfdrd^  Kiog^s 
had,  after  her  husband's  death,  so  far  sacrificed  her  ambi-  ^Jj^jj^ 
tion  to  love,  that. she  espoused,  in  second  marriage,  sir  ^liz^^eth 
Richard  Woodeville,  a  private  gentlenum,  to  whom  she 
bore  several  children.;  and  among  the  rest,  £lizabeth, 
-who  was  remarkable  for  the  grace  and  beauty  qf  her  per- 
son, as  well  as  for  other  amiable  accomplishments.  This 
young  lady  had  married  sir  John  Gray  of  Groby,  by 
whom  she  had  children ;  and  her  husband  being  slain  in 
tl^e  second  battle  of  St.  Albans,  fighting  on  the  side  of  Lan- 
caster, and  his  estate  being  for  that  reason  confiscated^ 
his  widow  retired  to  live  with  her  father,  at  his  seat  of 
Graf^n  in  Northamptonshire.  The  king  came  acciden- 
tally to  the  house  after  a  hunting  party,  in  order  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the.  dutchess  of  Bedford;  and  as  the  occasion 
seemed  favourable  for  obtaining  some  grace  from  this  gal- 
lant monarch,  the  young  widow  flung  herself  at  his  feet, 
and  with  many  tears  entreated  him  to  take  pity  on  her 
ensipoverished  and  distressed  children.  The  sight  of  so 
much  beauty  in  affliction  strongly .  affected  the  amorous 
Edward ;  love  stole  insensibly  into  his  heart  under  the 
guise  of  compassion ;  and  her  sorrow,  so  becoming  a  vir- 
tuous matron,  made  his  esteem  and  regard  quickly  cor- 
respond  to  his  affection.  He  raised  her  from  the  ground 
with  as&urapces  of  favour ;  he  found  his  passion  increase 
every  moment,  by  the  .conversation  of  the  amiable  object; 
and  he  was  soon  reduced,  in  his  turn,  to  the  posture  and 
style  of  a  .supplicant  at  the  feet  of  Elizabetli.  But  the 
lady,  .oi^er.ayerse,  to  dishonourable  lov^  from  a  sense  of 
duty,  or  pe^rceiving  that  the  impression  which  she  had 
mside,  was  so  de^p.as.to  give  her  hopes  of  c^tai^ing  the 
highest  elevation,  obstinately  r.efused  to  gratify  his  pas- 
sion; and  all  the  endearments,,  caresses,  and  impor- 
tunities of  the  young  and  amiable  .Edward,  proved  fruit- 
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CgiAP.    ksss  agaiust  her  rigid  and  infiexSile  virtue.     Hia  passion, 
^^     irritated  by  opposition,  and  increased  by  his  veneration 


i4«4«  ^  ^^^^  honourable  sentiments,  carried  him  at  last  be- 
yond all  bounds  of  reason ;  and  he  c^ered  to  share  his 
throne,  as  well  as  his  heart,  with  the  woman,  whose  beauty 
of  person  and  dignity  of  character  seemed  so  well  to  enti* 
tie  her  to  both.  The  marriage  was  privately  celebrated 
at  Gi'afton.^  The  secret  was  careluUy  kept  for  some 
time ;  No  one  suspected,  that  so  libertine  a  prince  could 
sacrifice  so  much  to  a  romantic  passion:  And  there  were 
in  particular,  strong  reasons,  which  at  that  time  rendered 
this  step  to  the  highest  degree  dangerous  and  imprudent* 

Th£  king,  desirous  to  secure  his  throne,  as  well  by 
the  prospect  of  issue,  as  by  foreign  alliances,  had,  a  little 
before,  determined  to  make  application  to  some  neigh-' 
bouring  princess :  and  he  Had  cast  his  eye  on  Bona  of 
Savoy,  sister  of  the  queen  of  France,  who,  he  bopedf 
would,  by  her  marriage,  ensure  him  the  friendship  of  that 
power,  which  was  alone  both  able  and  inclined  to  give 
support  and  assistance  to  his  rival.  To  render  the  nego- 
tiation more  successful,  the  earl  of  Warwic  had  beefti 
despatched  to  Paris,  where  the  princess  then  resided ;  he 
had  demanded  Bona  in  marriage  for  the  king ;  his  pro- 
posals had  been  accepted ;  the  treaty  was  fully  concluded  t 
and  nothing  remained  but  the  rati&calion  of  the  terms 
agreed  on,  and  the  bringing  over  the  princess  to  England/ 
But  when  the  secret  of  Edward's  marriage  broke  out,  the 
haughty  earl,  deeming  himself  affronted,  both  by  being 
employed  in  this  fruitless  negotiation,  and  by  being  k^pt 
a  stranger  to  the  king's  intentions,  who  bad  owed  every 
thing'^to  his  friendship,  immediately  returned  to  England, 
inflamed  with  rage  and  indignation.  The  iniuence  of 
passion  over  so  young  a  man  as  Edward  might  have 
Slaved  as  an  excuse  for  his  imprudent  conduet,  had  he 
deigned  to  acknowledge  his  error,  or  had  pleaded  his 
weakness  as  an  apology  :  But  his  faulty  shame  or  pride 
Warwic  Prevented  him  from  so  much  as  mentioning  the  matter  t^ 
disgusted   Warwic ;  and  that  nobleman  was  flowed  to  depart  the 
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court,  full  of  the  same  ill  humour  and  dhtontent  which    €HAP. 
he  brought  to  it.  %J^v^ 

Evert  incident  now  tended  to  widen  the  breach  be-  1451 
tween  the  king  and  this  powerful  subject.  The  queen, 
who  lost  not  her  influence  by  marriage,  was  equally  soli^ 
citous  to  draw  every  grace  md  favour  to  her  own  friends 
and  kindred,  and  to  exclude  those  of  the  earl,  whom  she 
regarded  as  her  mortal  enemy.  Her  fadier  was  created 
earl  of  Rivers :  He  was  made  treasurer  in  the  room  of 
lord  Mountjoy  ;^  He  was  invested  in  the  office  of  coa>- 
stable  for  life;  and  his  son  received  the  survivance  of 
that  high  dignity.''  The  same  young  nobleman  was  mar« 
ried  to  the  only  daughter  of  lord  Scales,  enjoyed  the  grent 
estate  of  that  family,  and  had  the  tide  of  Scales  conferred 
upon  him.  Catharine,  the  queen^s  sister,  was  married  to 
the  young  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  a  ward  of  the 
4:rown  :*  Mary,  another  of  her  sisters,  espoused  William 
Iferbert,  created  earl  of  Huntingdon  :  Ann,  a  third  sister, 
was  given  in  marriage  to  the  son  and  heir  of  Gray,  lord 
lUithyn,  created  earl  of  Kent.^  The  daughter  and  heir  of 
the  duke  of  Exeter^  who  was  also  the  king's  niece,  was 
contracted  to  sir  Thomas  Gray,  one  of  the  queen's  sons 
by  her  former  hudaand ;  and  as  lord  Montague  was  trea« 
ting  of  a  marriage  between  his  son  and  this  lady,  the  prefei* 
rence  given  to  young  Gray  was  deemed  an  injury  and 
afiroDt  to  the  whole  family  of  Nevil. 

The  earl  of  Warwic  could  not  suffer  with  patience 
the  least  diminution  of  that  credit  which  he  had  long  en- 
joyed^  and  which  he  thought  he  had  merited  by  such  im- 
pbrtant  services.  Though  he  had  received  so  many 
grants  from  die  crown,  that  the  revenue  arising  from  .them 
amoimted,  besides  his  patrimonial  estate,  to  80,000  crowns 
a  year,  according  to  the  computation  of  Philip  de  Co* 
mines.;^  his  ambitious  spirit  was  still  dissatisied,  so  long 
as  he  saw  others  Surpass  him  in  authority  and  influence 
with  the  king.^  Edward  also,  jealous  of  that  powder 
which  bad  supported  him,  and  which  he  himself  had  con- 
tributed still  higher  to  exalt,  was  well  pleased  to  raise  up 
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CHAP,  rivals  iti  credk  to  the  earl  of  Warwic ;  and  he  justified, 
^.^^^  by  this  political  view,  his  extreme  partiality  to  the  queen^ 
1406.  kitidred.  But  the  nobility  of  En^and,  envying  the  sud- 
den growth  of  the  Woodevillcs,*  were  more  inclined  to 
take  part  with  Warwic's  discontent,  to  whose  grandeur 
they  were  already  accustomed,  and  who  had  reconciled 
them  to  his  superiority  by  his  gracious  and  popular  man* 
ners.  And  as  Edward  obtained  from  parliament  a  gene- 
ral resumption  of  all  grants  which  he  had  made  since  his 
accession,  and  which  had  extremely  empovenshed  die 
crown  ;^  this  act,  though  it  passed  with  some  exceptions, 
particularly  one  in  favour  of  the  earl  of  Warwic,  gave  a 
general  alarm  to  the  nobility,  and  disgusted  many,  even 
zealous  partisans  of  the  family  of  York* 

But  the  most  considerable  associate  that  Warwic  ac- 
quired to  his  party,  was  George  duke  of  Clarence,  the 
king's  second  brother.  This  prince  deemed  himself  no 
less  injured  than  the  other  grandees,  by  the  uncontrblkd 
influence  of  the  queen  and  her  relations ;  and  as  his  for- 
tunes were  still  left  on  a  precarious  footing,  while  theirs 
were  fully  established,  this  neglect,  joined  to  his  unquiet 
and  restless  spirit,  inclined  him  to  give  countenance  to  all 
the  malcontents*^  The  favourablie  opportunity  of  gaining 
-him  was  espied  by^the  earl  of  Warwic,  who  ofiered  him 
in  marriage  his  eldest  daughter,  and  coheir  of  his  immense 
fortunes ;  a  settlement  which,  as  it  was  superior  to  any 
that  the  king  himself  could  cotifer  upon  him,  immediately 
attached  him  to  the  party  of  the  earl.*  Thus  an  extensive 
and  dangerous  combination  was  insensibly  formed  against 
Edward  and  his  ministry.  .  Though  the  immediate  object 
of  the  malcontents  was  not  to  overturn  the  throne,  it  was 
difficult  to  foresee  the  extremities  to  which  they  might  be  ' 
carried :  And  as  opposition  to  government  was  usually  in 
those  ages  prosecuted  by  force  of  arms,  civil  convulsions 
and  disorders  were  likely  to  be  soon  the  result  of  these 
intrigues  and  confederacies* 

While  this  clbud  was  gathering  at  home,  Edward 
carried  his  views  abroad,  and  endeavoured  to  secure  him- 
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^e}f  against  his  factioiis  nobility  by  entenng  into  foreigtt    CHAP, 
alliances.     The  dark  and  dangerous  ambition  of  Lewis  ^^^i, 
tXI.  the  more  it  was  known,  the  greater  alarm  it  excited      |^^ 
among  his  neighbours  and  vassals ;  and  as  it  was  support-  Aitiance 
ed  by  great  abilities,  and  unrestrained  by  any  principle  of  duke  of 
faiA  or  humanity,  they  found  no  security  to  themselves  Burgundy, 
but  by  a  jealous  cdmbination  against  him.     Philip  duke  of 
Burgundy  was  now  dead :  His  rich  and  extensive  domin* 
ions    were    devolved    to  Charles    his    only  son,   whose 
martial  disposition  acquired  him  the  surname  of  Bold.,  and  . 
•whose  ambition,  more  outrageous  than  that  of  Lewis,  but 
seconded  by  less  power  and  policy,  was  regarded  with  a 
more  favourable  eye  by  the  other  potentates  of  Europe. 
The  opposition  of  interests,  and  still  more,  a  nf^tiiraL  an- 
tipathy of  character,  produced  a  declared  animosity  be- 
tween these  bad  princes ;  and  Edward  was  dius  secure  of 
the  sincere  attachment  of  either  of  them,  for  whom  he 
should  choose  to  declare  himself.     The  duke  of  Burgundy 
being  descended  by  his  mother,  a  daughter  of  Portugal, 
from  John  of  Gaunt,  was  naturally  inclined  to  favour  the  ' 
house  of  Lancaster:^  But  this  consideration  was  easily 
overbalanced  by  political  motives ;  and  Charles,  perceiving 
the  interests  of  that  house  to  be  extremely  decayed  in 
England,  sent  over  his  natural  brother,  commonly  called 
the  Bastard  of  Burgundy,  to  carry  in  his  name  proposals 
of  marriage  to  Margaret  the  king's  sister.     The  alliance 
of  Burgundy  was  more  popular  among  the  English  than 
that   of   France;   the   commercial   interests   of  the  two 
nations  invited  the  princes  to  a  close  union ;  the  common 
jealousy  of  Lewis  was  a  natural  cement  between'  them"; 
and  Edward,  pleased  with  strengthening  himself  by  so      1461., 
potent  a  confederate,  soon   concluded  the   alliance,   and 
bestowed   his    sister   upon   Charles.*      A    league   which 
Edward  at  the  same  time  concluded  with  the  duke  of 
'Britany,  seemed   both  to  increase  his  *stcurity,  and  to 
open  to  him  the  prospect  of  rivalling  his  predecessors  in 
those  foreign  conquests,   which,  however  shortlived  and 
unprofitable,  had   rendered   their  reigns  so  popular  and 
illustrious.^ 
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C^^«     ^     fiVT  whatever  ambitiotts  schemes  the  king  mi 
***'•    have  built  on  these  alliftnces,  the^  were  soon  friMr«feed 


1460.  ^y  i^^B^^  commotions,  which  engrossed  all  his  attention* 
Th^se  disorders  probably  arose  not  immediately  ftt>m  the 
ifttrign^f  of  the  earl  of  Warwic,  but  from  aecidenti  aided 
by  ih&  turbulent  spirit  of  the  age,  by  the  general  humour 
of  discoiitent  which  that  popular  noUeman  had  instiUed 
into  the  nation,  and  perhaps  by  some  remains  of  attach- 
insonree-  ment  to  the  house  of  Laneiteter*  The  hospital  of  St* 
^^^^^  Leonard's  near  York  had  received,  from  an  ancient  grant 
of  king  Athelstane,  a  right  of  levying  a  thrave  of  com 
upon  every  ploughland  in  the  county;  and  as  idiese 
charitable  establishments  are  liable  to  abuse,  the  country 
people  complained  that  the  rev^ue  of  the  hospital  was  no 
longer  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  but  waa 
^creted  by  the  managers,  and  employed  to  dieir  private 
purposes*  After  long  repining  at  the  contribution,  thigr 
refused  payment.  Ecclesiastical  and  civil  censures  w<tf*^ 
issued  against  them :  Their  goods  were  distrained,  and 
their  persosas  thrown  into  jail:  Till,  as  their  iU  humour 
daily  increased,  they  rose  in  arms ;  fell  upon  the  officers 
of  the  hospital,  whom  they  put  to  the  sword ;  and  proceeds 
ed  in  a  body,  fifteen  thousand  strong,  to  the  gates  of 
York.  Lord  Montague,  who  commanded  in  those  parts, 
opposed  himself  to  their  progress ;  and  having  been  so 
fortunate  in  a  skirmish  as  to  seize  Rd^ert  Huldeme  their 
leader,  he  ordered  him  immediately  to  be  Led  to  execu^ 
tion ;  according  to  the  practice  of  the  times.  The  rebels, 
however,  still  continued  in  arms ;  and  being  soon  headed 
by  men  of  greater  distinction,  sir  Henry  Nevil  son  of  lord 
Latimer,  and  sir  John  Coniers,  they  advanced  southward, 
and  began  to  appear  formidable  to  government.  Herbert 
earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had  received  that  title  on  the  fbr^ 
feiture  of  Jasper  Tudor,  was  ordered  by  Edward  to  march 
agmnst  them  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Welshmen ;  and  he 
was  joined  by  five  thousand  archers  under  the  command  of 
Stafford  ,earl  of  Devonshire,  who  had  succeeded  in  that 
tide  to  the  family  of  Courtney,  which  had  also^been  at- 
tainted. .But  a  trivial  difference  about  quarters  having 
Batae  of  begotten  an  animosity  between  these  two  noblemen,  the 
Banbury,    ^^^.j  ^£  Devonshire  retired  with  his  archers,  and  left  Pcm- 
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broke  alone  to  encounter  the  rebels.     The  two  armies    OOAP. 
apf»roached  each  c^her  near  Banbury  i  and  Pembroke^ 


having  prevailed  in  a  skirmish,  and  having  taken  sir  m^^ 
Henry  Nevil  prisoner,  ordered  him  immediately  to  be  put 
to  death,  without  any  form  of  process.  This  execution  s6thJaiy. 
enraged  without  terrifying  the  rebels :  They  attacked  the 
Welsh  army,  routed  them,  put  them  to  the  sword  without 
mercy ;  and  having  seized  Pembroke,  they  took  insmedi* 
ate  revenge  upon  him  for  the  death  of  their  leader.  The 
king,  imputing  this  misfortune  to  the  earl  of  Devondiire, 
who  had  deserted  Pembroke,  ordered  him  to  be  'executed 
in  a  like  stunmary  manner.  But  these  speedy  executions, 
or  rather  open  murders,  did  not  stop  there :  The  northern 
rebels,  sending  a  party  to  Grafton,  seized  the  earl  of 
Rivers  and  his  son  Johni  men  who  had  become  ob- 
noxious by  their  near  relation  to  the  king,  and  his 
pantaality  towards  them:  «And  they  were  immediately 
executed  by  orders  from  sir  John  Coniers.* 

.  TasiiE  is  no  part  of  English  history  since  the  Con« 
quest  so  obscure,  so  uncertain,  so  little  authentic,  or 
c<»isistent,  as  that  of  the  wars  between  the  two  Roses: 
Historians  differ  about  many  material  circumstances  r 
some  events  of  the  utmost  consequence,  in  which  they 
almost  all  agree,  are  incredible  and  contradicted  by  re-^ 
cords  j"^  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  this  profound  darkness 
fidls  upon  us  just  on  the  eve  of  the  restoration  of  letters, 
and  when  the  art  of  printing  was  already  known  in 
Europe.  All  we  can-  distinguish  with  certainty  through 
the  deep  cloud  which  covers  that  period,  is  a  scene  of 
horror  and  bloodshed,  savage  manners,  arbitrary  exe- 
cutions, and  treacherous,  dishonourable  cdnduct  in  all 
parties.  There  is  no  possibility,  for  instance,  of  ac- 
counting -for  Ae  views  and  intentions  of  the  eari  of 
Warwic  at  this  time.  It  is  agreed  that  he  resided, 
together  with  his  son-in-law  the  duke  of  Clarence,  in 
his  government  of  Calais,  during  the  commtoneement  of 
this  rebellion  $  and  that  his  brother  Montague  aet^dwith 
vigour  against  the  northern  rebels.  We  may  thence 
presume,  that  the  insurrection  had  not  proceeded  from 
the  secret  counsels  and  instigation  of  Warwic;  though 
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CHAP,   the  murder  committed  by  the.rebeU  on  the  .earl  of  Riveitt, 
^^^^^his  capitals  enemy,  forms,  on  the  otber  hand^  a  vidbnt 

iW.  presumption  against  him*  He  and  Clarence  came.  oVer 
to  England,  offered  their  service  to  Edward,  were,  re- 
ceived without  any  suspicion,  were  intrusted  by  him  in 
the  highest  commands,'  and  still  persevered  in  their 
fidelity*  Soon  after,  we  find .  the  rebels  quieted,  and 
dispersed  by  a  general  pard<m  granted  by  Edward  from 
the  .advice  of  the  earl  of  Warwic :  But  why  so  courageous, 
a  prince,  if  secure  of  Warwic's  fidelity,  should,  have 
granted  aig^aeral  pardon  to  men  who  had  been  guilty 
of  such  violent  and  personal  outr^^es  against  him,  is  not 
intelligible ;  nor  why  that  nobleman,  if  unfaithful,  should 
have  endeavoured  to  appease  a  rebellion,  of  which  he  was 
able  to  make  such  advantages.  But  it  appears  that,  after 
this  insurrection,  there  was  an  interval  of  peace,  during 
which  the  king  loaded  the  family  of  Nevil  with  honoura 
and  {wfGar»  of  the  hi^est  nature :  He  made  lord  Mon- 
tague a  marquis  by  the.  same  name:  He  created  his  son 
George  duke  of  Bedford:^  He  publicly  declared  his 
intention;  of  maicrying  that  young  nobleman  to  bis  eldest 
daughter  £li:^abeth,  who,  as  he  had  yet  no  sone,  was 
presumptive  heir  of  the  crown:  Yet  we  find  that  soon 
after,  being  invited  to  a  feast  by  the  archbishop  of  York, 
a  younger  brother  of  War^yic  and  Montague,  he  enter- 
tained a  sudden  suspici^m*  that  they  intended  to  seize  his 
person  or  to  iQurder  him:  And  he  abruptly  left  the 
entertainment** 

1470.  Soon  after,  there  broke  out  another  rebellion,  whi«:h 

is  as  unaccountable  as  all  the  preceding  events;  chiefly 
because .  no  sufficient  reason  is  assigned  for  it,,  and  be- 
cause, so  far  as  it  appears,  the  family  of  Nevil  had  no 
hand  in  exciting  and  fomejOLting  it*  It  arose  in  Lincoln-, 
shire,  and  was  headed  by  sir  Robert  Welles,  son  to  the 
lord  of  that  nsune*  The  ari^y  of  the  rebels  amounted  to 
30,000  men;  but. lord  Welles  himself,  far  from  giving 
^  Gount^n^ce  to  them,  fled  into  a  sanptuary,  in  order,  to 
secure,  his  persop  against  the  king's  anger  or  suspicion^* 
He  was  allured  from  this  retreat  by  a  promise  of  safety; 
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and  was  soon  after,  notwithstanding  tlna  assunmce,  be«   CHAP, 
headed  along  with  sir  Thomas  Dymoc,  by  orders  from       ^  ^ 


Edward.^     The  Icing  foug^ht   a  batde  with  the  rebels,      i^^u^ 
defeated  them,  took  sir  Robert  Welles  and  sir  Thomas  ^^^  ^ai*- 
Launde  prisoners,  and  ordered  them  immediately  to  be 
beheaded. 

Edward,  during  these  transactions,  had  entertained 
so  little  jealousy   of  the  earl  of  Warwic   or    duke    of 
Clarence,  that  he  sent  them  with  commissions  of  array 
to  levy  forces  against  the  rebels :'  But  these  malcontents^ 
as  soon  as  they  left  the  court,  raised  troops  in  their  own 
name,  issued  declarations  against  the  government,  and 
complained  of  grievances,  oppressions,  and  bad  ministers* 
The  unexpected  defeat  of  Welles  disconcerted  all  their 
measures ;  and  they  retired  northwards  into  Lancashire, 
where  they  expected  to  be  joined  by  lord  Stanley,  who  Warwie 
had  married  the  earl  of  Warwic's  sister.     But  as  that  ren^e  biji^ 
nobleman  refused  all  concurrence  with  them,  and  as  lord  "^^^^ 
Montague  also  remained  quiet  in  Yorkshire;  they  were 
obliged  to  disband  their  army,  and  to  fly  into  Devonshire^ 
where  they  embarked  and  made  sail  towards  Cabus."* 

The  deputy  governor,  whom  Warwic  had  left  at 
Calais,  was  one  Vaucler,  a  Gascon,  who  seeing  the  earl 
return  in  this  miserable  condition,  refused  him  admit- 
tance; and  would  not  so  much  as  permit  the  dutchess 
of  Clarence  to  land ;  though  a  few  days  before  she  had 
been  delivered  on  shipboard  of  a  son,  and  was  at  that 
time  extremely  disordered  by  sickness.  With  difficult 
he  would  allow  a  few  flagons  of  wine  to  be  carried  to 
the  ship  for  the  use  of  the  ladies :  But  as  he  was  a  man 
of  sagacity,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  revolutions  to 
which  England  was  subject,  he  secretly  s^ologized  to 
Warwic  for  this  appearance  of  infidelity,  and  represented 
it  as  proceeding  entirely  from  zeal ,  for  his  service.  He 
said,  that  the  fortress  was  ill  supplied  with  provisions; 
that  he  could  not  depend  on  the  attachment  of  the 
garrison ;  that  the  inhabitants,  who  lived  by  the  English 
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1  Kymer,  vol.  xi.  p.  §52. 

m  The  king  offiered  by  proclamation  a  reward  of  1000  pounds^  or  100  pounds 
A  year  in  land,  to  any  that  would  seize  them.  Whence  we  may  learn  that  land 
W)u  at  th»t  time  sold  for  about  ten  years'  purcjiase.    See  Rymer^  vol.  xi.  p.  654. 
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CHA!F.   commerce*  wouUi  certainly  declare  fbr  tht  estaUished 

.^^^^.J^^  government;  that  the  place  was  at  preaent'  imaUe  to 
1470.  resist  the  power  of  England  on  the  one  .hand,  and  that 
of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  on  the  other ;  and  that,  by  seemiitg 
to  declare  for  Edward,  he  woukl  acquire  the  confidence 
of  that  prince,  and  still/  keep  it  in  his  power,  when  it 
should  become  safe  and  prudent,  to  restore  Calais  to  its 
ancient  master."  It  is  uncertain  whether  Warwic  was 
satisfied  with  this  apology,  or  suspected  a  double  infidelity 
in  Vaucler ;  but  he  feigned  to  be  entirely  convinced  by 
lAm ;  and  having  seized  some  Flemish  vessels  which  he 
found  lying  off  Calais,  he  immediately  made  sail  towards 
France. 

The  king  of  France,  uneasy  at  the  close  conjunction 
between  Edward  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  received 
with  the  greatest  demonstrations  of  regard  the  unfortunate 
Warwic,^  with  whom  he  had  formerly  maintained  a  secret 
correspondence,  and  whom  he  hoped  still  to  make  his 
instrument  in  overturning  the  government  of  England, 
and  reestablishing  the  house  of  Lancaster.  No  animo- 
sity was  ever  greater  than  that  which  had  long  prevailed 
between  that  house  and  the  earl  of  Warwic.  His  father 
had  been  executed  by  orders  from  Margaret :  He  himself 
had  twice  reduced  Henry  to  captivity,  had  banished  diie 
ifHeen,  had  put  to  death  all  their  most  zealous  partisans 
tither  in  the  field  or  on  the  scaffold,  and  had  occasioned 
hmumerable  ills  to  that  unhappy  family.  For  this  reason, 
beKeving  that  such  inveterate  rancour  could  never  admit 
0f  any  cordial  reconciliation,  he  had  not  mentioned  Henry's 
name,  when  he  took  arms  against  Edward ;  and  he  rather 
endeavoured  to  prevail  by  means  of  his  own  adherents, 
than  revive  a  party  which  he  sincerely  hated*  But  his 
present  distresses  and  the  entreaties  of  Lewis  made  him 
Jiearken  to  terms  of  accommodation ;  and  Margaret  being 
sent  for  from  Angers,  where  she  then  resided,  an  agree* 
ment  was  from  common  interest  soon  concluded  between 
them.  It  was  stipulated,  that  Warwic  should  espouse  the 
cause  of  Henry,  and  endeavour  to  restore  him  to  liberty, 
^d  to  reestablish  him  on  the  throne;  that  the  adminis'- 
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iratkn  of  ^  goiriftn«etit  during  the  mkiority  of  yoMg   CHAF. 
Edward,  Henry's  son,    should  be  intrusted  conjointly  to       ^^'' 


the  6arl  of  Wsrwic  and  the  ddke  of  Clarence }  that  prince  ij^q^ 
£dward  should  marry  the  lady  Anne,  second  daughter  of 
that  nobleman ;  and  that  the  crown,  in  case  of  the  failure 
of  male  issijm^  in  that  prince,  should  descend  to  the  duke 
of  Clarence,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  king  Edward  and 
his  posterity.  Never  was  confederacy,  on  all  sides,  less 
natural,  or  more  evidently  the  work  of  necessity :  But 
Warwic  hoped,  that  all  former  passions  of  the  Lancas- 
trians might  be  lost  in  present  political  views ;  and  that  at 
wm-st,  the  independent  power  of  his  fattiily,  and  the 
affections  of  the  people,  would  suffice  to  give  him  security, 
and  enable  him  to  exact  the  full  performance  of  all  the 
ccmditioos  agreed  on.  The  marriage  of  prince  Edward 
with  the  lady  Anne  was  immediately  celebrated  in  France. 
Edwardt  foresaw  that  it  would  be  easy  to  dissolve  an 
alliance  composed  of  such  discordant  parts.  For  this 
purpose  he  sent  over  a  lady  of  great  sagacity  and  addrtss, 
who  belonged  to  the  train  of  the  dutchess  of  Clarence^ 
and  who,  under  colour  of  att^iding  her  mistress,  was 
empowered  to  negotiate  with  the  duke,  and  to  renew  the 
eiHinexions  of  that  prince  with  his  own  family.'^  She 
represented  to  Clarence,  that  he  had  unwarily,  to  his  own 
ruin,  become  the  instrument  of  Warwic's  vengeance, 
and  had  thrown  himself  entirely  in*  the  power  of  hts 
most  inveterate  enemtes ;  that  the  mortal  injuries  which 
the  one  royal  family  had  suffered  from  the  other,  were 
now  past  all  forgiveness,  and  no  imaginary  union  of 
interests  could  ever  suffice  to  obliterate  them ;  that  even 
if  the^  leaders  were  willing  to  forget  past  offences  the 
animosity  of  their  adherents  would  prevent  a  sincere 
coalition  of  parties,  and  would,  in  spite  of  all  temporary 
and  verbal  agreements,  preserve  an  eternal  opposition  of 
measures  between  them ;  and  that  a  prince  who  deserted 
his  own  kindred,  and  joined  the  murderers  of  his  father, 
left  himself  single,  without  friends,  without  protection,  and 
would  not,  when  misfortunes  inevitably  fell  upon  him,  be 
so  much  as  entitled  to  any  pity  or  regard  from  the  rest  of 
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CRhT,  mttnkittid*  CJal^ence  was  onljr  one  and  tweaHf  j^aats  of 
^^^'  age,  and  seems  to  have  possessed  but  a  slender  capacity, 
yet  could  he  easily  see  the  force  of  these  reasons ;  and 
upon  th#  promise  of  forgiveness  from  his  brother,  he 
secretly  engaged,  on  a  favouraUe  opportunity,  to  desert 
the  earl  of  Warwic,  and  abandon  the  Lancastrian  party. 

During  this  negotiation,  Warwic  was  secretly  carry^" 
ing  on  a  correspondence  of  the  same  nature  with  his 
brother,  the  marquis  of  Montague,  who  was  enUrdy 
trusted  by  Edward;  and  Uke  motives  produced  a  like 
resolution  in  that  nobleman*  The  marquis  also,  that  he 
might  render  the  projected  blow  the  more  deadly  and 
incurable,  resolved,  on  his  side,  to  watch  a  favourabk 
opportunity  for  committing  his  perfidy,  and  stiH  to  main- 
tain the  appearance  of  being  a  zealous  adherent  to  the 
house  of  York. 

Aft£&  these  mutual  snares  were  thus  carefuUy  laid, 
the«  decision  of  the  quarrel  advanced  apace.  Lewis  pre- 
pared a  fleet  to  escort  the  earl  of  Warwic,  and  granted 
him  a  supply  of  men  and  money.^  The  duke  of  Burgun- 
dy, on  the  other  hand,  enraged  at  that  nobleman  for  his 
seizure  of  the  Flemish  vessels  before  Calais,  and  anxious 
u>  su[^ort  the  reigning  family  in  England,  with  whom  his 
own  interests  were  now  connected,  fitted  out  a  larger  fleet, 
with  which  he  guarded  the  Channel ;  and  he  incessantly 
warned  his  brother-in-law  of  die  imminent  perils  to  which 
he  was  exposed.  But  Edward,  though  always  brave  and 
often  active,  4iad  little  foresight  or  penetration.  He  was 
not  sensible  of  his  danger :  He  made  no  suitable  prepara- 
tions against  the  earl  of  Warwic  */  He  even  said,  that  the 
duke  might  spare  himself  the  trouble  of  guarding  the 
seas,  and  that  he  wished  for  nothing  more  than  to  see 
Warwic  set  foot  on  English  ground.'  A  vain  confidence 
in  his  own  prowess,  joined  to  the  immoderate  love  of 
pleasure,  had  made  him  incapable  of  all  sound  reason  and 
reflection. 

The  event  soon  happened,  of  which  Edward  seemed 
so  desirous.  A  storm  dispersed  the  Flemish  navy,  and 
left  the  sea  open  to  Warwic*^     That  nobleman  seized  the 
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^ppcMTtunhy,  and   setting^  sail,  quickly  kmdedl  at  Dart-    eUAP. 
mouth,  with  the  duke  of  Clarence,  the  earls  of  Oxford  ^ 


and  Pembroke,  and  a  small  body  of  troops ;  while  the  ^^q 
king  was  in  the  north,  engaged  in  suppressing  an  tnsur*  Septem- 
rectton  which  had  been  raised  by  lord  Fitz-Hugh,  brother-  Warwie 
in-law*  to  Warwie.  '  The  scene  which  ensues  resembles  ?ri?^ 
more  the  fiction  of  a  poem  or  romance  than  an  event  in  ^on- 
tsue  history.  The  prodigious  popularity  of  Warwie,*  the 
zeal  of  the  Lancastrian  party,  the  spirit  of  discontent 
with  which  many  were  infected,  and  the  general  insta- 
bility of  the  English  n^ion,  occasioned  by  the  late  frequent 
revolutions,  drew  such  multitudes  to  his  standard,  that  in 
a  very  few  days  his  army  amounted  to  sixty  thousand 
men,  and  was  continually  increasing.  Edward  hastened 
southwards  to  encounter  him ;  and  the  two  armies  ap- 
proached each  other  near  Nottingham,  where  a  decisive 
action  was  every  hour  expected*  The  rapidity  of  War- 
wic's  progress  had  incapacitated  the  duke  of  Clarence 
from  executing  his  plan  of  treachery ;  and  the  Marquis  of 
Montague  had  here  the  opportunity  of  striking  the  first 
blow*  He  communicated  the  design  to  his  adherents, 
who  promised  him  their  concurrence  :  They  took  to  arms 
in  the  night  time,  and  hastened  with  loud  acclamations  to 
Edward's  quarters :  The  king  was  alarmed  at  the  noise, 
and  starting  from  bed,  heard  the  cry  of  war  usually 
em{^}xd  by  the  Lancastrian  party.  Lord  Hastings, 
his  chamberlain,  informed  htm  of  the  danger,  and  urged 
him  to  make  his  escape  by  speedy  flight  from  an  army 
where  he  had  so  many  concealed  enemies,  and  where  few 
seemed  zealously  attached  to  his  service.  He  had  just 
time  to  get  on  horseback,  and  to  hurry  with  a  small 
retinue  to  Lynne  in  Norfolk,  where  he  luckily  found 
some  ships  ready,  on  board  of  which  he  instantly  embark- 
ed.^ And  after  this  manner  the  earl  of  Warwie,  in  n9 
longer  space  than  eleven  days  after  his  first  landing,  was 
left  entire  master  of  the  kingdom. 

But  Edward's  danger  did  not  end  with  his  embarka-  Edwari 
tioB.     The  Easterlings  or  Hanse-Towns  were  then  at  war  ^{j^^ 
both  with  France  and  England ;  and  some  ships  of  these 
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dHAP.    people,  hovering  on  the  English  coast,  espied  the 
^^'''    vessels,  and  gave  chase  to  them ;  nor  was  it  without  e3D> 


1470.  ^^in^  difficulty  that  he  made  his  escape  into  the  port  of 
Akmaer  in  Holland.  He  had  fled  from  England  with 
such  precipitation,  that  he  had  carried  nothing  of  vahie 
along  with  him,  and  the  only  reward  which  he  could 
bestow  on  the  captain  of  the  vewel  that  brought  him  over, 
was  a  robe  lined  with  sables ;  promising  him  an  suaosjfit 
recompense  if  fortune  should  ever  become  more  propiiaods 
to  him.* 

It  is  not  likely  diat  Edward  could' be  very  fond  of 
presenting  himself  in  this  lamentable  plight  before  the 
duke  of  Burgundy ;  and  that  having  so  suddenly,  $it€t 
his  mighty  vaunts,  lost  all  footing  in  his  own  kingdom, 
he  could  be  insensible  to  the  ridicule  which  must  attend 
him  in  the  eyes  of  that  prince.  The  duke  on  his  part  was 
no  less  embart^ssed^howhe  should  receive  the  dethroned 
monarch.  As  he  had  ever  borne  a  greater  affection  to  the 
house  (^  Lancaster  than  to  that  of  York^  nodiing  but 
p<^itical  views  had  engaged  him  to  contract  an  alliaBCe 
with  the  latter ;  and  he  foresaw,  that  probably  the  rero* 
lution  in  England  would  now  turn  this  alliance  against 
him,  and  render  the  reigning  family  his^  implacable  and 
jealous  enemy.  ■  For  this  reason,  when  the  first  rumour 
of  that  event  reached  him,  attended  with  the  circunistance 
of  Edward^  death,  he  seemed  rather  pleased  with  the 
catastrophe;  and  it  was  no  agrees^le  disappointment  to 
find,  that  he  must  either  undergo  the  burden  of  supporting 
an  exiled  prince,  or  the  dishonour  of  abandoning  so  near  a 
relation.  He  began  already  to  say  that  his  connexions 
were  with  the  kingdom  of  England,  not  with  the  king; 
and  it  was  indifferent  to  him  whether  the  name  of  Edward, 
or  that  of  Henry,  were  employed  in  the  articles  of  treaty. 
These  sentiments  were  continually  strengthened  by  Ac 
subsequent  events.  Vaucler,  the  deputy  governor  of 
Calais,  though  he  had  been  confirmed  in  his  command  by 
Edward,  and  had  even  received  a  pension  from  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  on  account  of  his  fidelity  to  the  crown,  no  sooncnr 
saw  his  old  master  Warwic  reinstated  in  authority,  than 
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he  declared  for  him)  mid  with  ^^t  demonatrotkiiis  of   coAtP. 

XXII 

2eal  and  attachmenl  put  the  w:hole  garrison  in  his  livery* 


And  the  intelligenee  which  the  duke  received  ^v^ ry  day      i^jq^ 
from    England,   seemed  to  ppomi9e  an  entire  and  fvAl 
settlement  in  the  family  of  Lancaster. 

Immediatslt  after  Edward's  flight  had  left  the  king-  Heniy  vi. 
dbm  at  Warwic's  disposal^  that  nobleman  hastened  to  ^^ 
London;  and  taking  Henry  from  his  confinement  in  the 
Tower,  into  which  he  him&elf  had  been  the  chief  cause  of 
throwing  him,  he  proclaimed  him  king  with  great  so- 
lemnity. A  parliament  was  summoned,  in  the  name  of 
that  prince,  to  meet  at  Westminster ;  and  as  this  assembly 
could  pretend  to  no  liberty,  while  surrounded  by  such 
enraged  and  insolent  victors,  governed  by  such  an  im* 
petiious  spirit  as  Warwic,  their  votes  were  entirely 
dictated  by  the  ruling  faction*  The  treaty  with  Margaret 
was  here  fully  executed :  Henry  was  recognised  as  lawful 
king;  but  his  incapacity  for  government  being  avowed, 
die  regency  was  intrusted  to  Warwic  and  Clarence  till  the 
majority  of  prince  Edward  ;  and  in  default  of  that  prince's 
isaue,  Clarence  was  declared  successor  to  the  crown* 
The  usual  business  also  of  reversals  went  on  without 
opposition :  Every  statute  made  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  was  repealed ;  that  prince  was  declared  to  be  an 
usurper;  he  and  his  adherents  were  attainted;  and  in 
particidar  Riclu»rd  duke  of  Glocester,  his  younger  bro- 
dier :  All  the  attainders  of  the  Lancastrians,  the  dukes  of 
Somerset  and  Exeter,  the  earis  of  Richmond,  Pembroke, 
Oxford,  and  Ormond,  were  reversed ;  and  every  one  was 
restored  who  had  lost  either  honours  or  fortune  by  his 
former  adherence  to  the  cause  of  Henry. 

The  ruling  party  were  more  sparing  in  their  exe- 
cutions than  was  usual  after  any  revolutions  during  those 
violent  times.  The  only  victim  of  distinction  was  Johiv 
Tibetot  earl  of  Worcester.  This  accomplished  person^ 
bom  in  an  age  and  nation  where  the  nobility  valued  them- 
selves on  ignorance  as  their  privilege,  and  left  learning  to 
monks  and  schoolmasters,  for  whom  indeed  the  spurious 
erudition  that  prevailed  was  best  fitted,  had  been  struck 
with  the  first  rays  of  true  science,  which  began  to  pene- 
trate from  the  south,  and  had  been  zealous,  by  his  exh(!>r- 


g^  mswn  or  kkalanb: 

CHAP,    tation  and  ezsmple,  to  propagate  the  love  of  letleTs  amimg 
his  unpolished  countiymen.     It  is  pretended,  that  know* 


^^^  ledge  had  not  produced  on  this  nobleman  himself  the 
effect  which  naturally  attends  it,  of  humamizing  the  temper 
and  softening  the  heart  ;^  and  that  he  had  enraged  the 
Lancastrians  against  him,  by  the  severities  which  he 
exercised  upon  them  during  the  prevalence  of  his  ovm 
party.  He  endeavoured  to  conceal  himself  after  the  flight* 
of  Edward ;  but  was  caught  in  the  top  of  a  tree  in  the 
forest  of  Weybridge,  was  conducted  to  London,  tried 
before  the  earl  of  Oxford,  condemned,  and  executed*  All 
the  other  considerable  Yorkists  either  fled  beyond  sea,  or 
took  shelter  in  sanctuaries ;  where  the  ecclesiastical  pri* 
vileges  afforded  them  protection.  In  London  alone  it  is 
computed  that  no  less  than  2000  persons  saved  themselves 
in  this  manner;^  and  among  the  rest,  Edward's  queen, 
who  was  there  delivered  of  a  son,  called  by  his  father's 
name/ 

Queen  Margaret,  the  other  rival  queen,  had  not  yet 
appeared  in  England;  but  on  receiving  intelligence  of 
Warwic's  success,  was  preparing  with  prince  Edward  for 
her  journey.  All  the  banished  Lancastrians  flocked  t» 
her ;  and  among  the  rest,  the  duke  of  Somerset,  son  of 
the  duke  beheaded  after  the  battle  of  Hexham.  This 
nobleman,  whp  had  long  been  regarded  as  -the  head  of  the 
party,  had  fled  into  the  Low  Countries  on  the  di  scorn* 
fiture  of  his  friends ;  and  as  he  concealed  his  name  and 
quality,  he  had  there  languished  in  extreme  indigence. 
Philip  de  Comines  tells  lis,^  that  he  himself  saw  him,  as 
well  as  the  duke  of  Exeter,  in  a  condition  no  better  than 
that  of  a  common  beggar;  till  being  discovered  by  Philip 
duke  of  Burgundy,  they  had  small  pensions  allotted 
them,  and  were  living  in  silence  and  obscurity,  when  the 
success  of  their  party  called  them  from  their  retreat. 
But  both  Somerset  and  Margaret  w,ere  detained  by 
contrary  winds  from  reaching /England,^  till  a  new  revQ* 
lution  in  that  kingdom,  no  less  sudden  and  surprising  thsm 
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ifae  fimiier,  threw  them  into  greater  miseiy  than  that  froift    chap. 

which  they  had  just  emerged*  sj^v--^ 

Though  ^he  duke  of  Burgundy,  by  neglecting  Ed-  ^^q^ 
ward,  and  paying  court  to  the  established  government) 
liad  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  friendship  of  the  Lan- 
castrians, he  found  that  he  had  not  succeeded  to  his  wish  i 
and  the  connexions  between  the  king  of  France  and  the 
carl  of  Warwic  still  held  him  in  great  anxietyt^  Thys 
Bobleman,  too  hastily  regarding  Charles  as  a  determined 
enemy,  had  sent  over  to  Calais  a  body  of  4000  meq, 
who  made  inroads  into  the  Low  Countries;^  and  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  saw  himself  in  danger  of  being  over- 
whelmed by  the  united  arms  of  £ngland  and  of  France. 
He  resolved  therefore  to  grant  some  assistance  to  his 
brother-in-law ;  but  in  siuch  a  covert  manner  as  should 
give  the  least  offence  possible  to  the  English  government.  • 

He  equipped  four  large  vessels,  in  the  name  of  some  pri- 
rate  merchants,  at  Terveer  in  Zealand ;  and  causing  four- 
teen ships  to  be  secretly  hired  from  the  Easterlings,  he 
delivered  this  small  squadron  to  Edward,  who,  receiving 
aiao  a  sum  of  money  from  the  duke,  immediately  set  sail 
for  England*  No  sooner  was  Charles  informed  of  his 
departure,  than  he  issued  a  proclamation  inhibiting  all 
his  subjects  from  giving  him  countenance  or  assistance  / 
an  artifice  which  could  not  deceive  the  earl  of  Warwic, 
but   which   might  serve   as   a   decent    pretence,    if  that  * 

nobleman  were  ^o  disposed,  for  maintaining  friendship 
with  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 

Edward,  impatient  to  take  revenge  on  his  enemied, 
and  to  recover  his  lost  authority,  made  an  attempt  to  land 
with  his  forces,  which  exceeded  not  2000  men,  on  the 
coast  of  Norfolk;  but  being  there  repulsed,  he  sailed 
northwards,  and  disembarked  at  Ravenspur,  in  Yorkshire. 
Finding  that  the  new  magistrates,  who  had  been  appointed  Mar.  25t)L 
by  the  eari  of  Warwic,  kept  the  people  every  where  from  ^'l^^j^y* 
joinioEg  him,  he  pretended,  and  even  made  oath,  that  he 
came  nqt  to  challenge  the  crown,  but  only  the  inheritance 
of  the  house  of  York,  which  of  right  belonged  to  him ; 
and  that  he  did  not  intend  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
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CHAP,    kingdom.     Hi^  pautisans  every  moment  flocked  to  his 
^Z*^  standard :   He  was  admitted  into  the  city  of  York  :  And 
1470.     ^^  ^^  ^^^°  '^^  ^nch  a  situation  as  gave  him  hope^  of  suc- 
ceeding in  all  his  claims  and  pretensions.    The  marqms  of 
Montague  commanded  in  the  northern  counties  ;  but  from 
some  mysterious  reasons,  which,  as  well  as  many  other 
important  transactions  in  that  age,  no  historian  has  cleared 
iltp,  he  totally  neglected  the  beginnings  of  an  insurrection 
which  he  ought  to  have  esteemed  so  formidable*    Warwic 
14^1*     assembled  an  army  at  Leicester,   with  an  intention  of 
meeting  and  of  giving  battle  to  the  enemy ;  but  Edward, 
by  taking  another  road,  passed  him  unmolested,  and  prer 
sented  himself  before  the  gates  of  London*     Had  he  here 
been  refused  admittance,  he  was  totally  undone :  But  there 
were  manv  reasons  which  inclined  the  citizens  to  favour 
>  him.     His  numerous  friends,  issuing  from  their  sanctua*- 

ries,  were  active  in  his  cause  ;  many  rich  merchants,  who 
had  formerly  lent  him  money,  saw  no  other  chance  fo|r 
their  payment  but  his  restoration ;  the  city  dames,  who 
had  been  liberal  of  their  favours  to  him,  and  who  still 
•retained  an  aiFection  for  this  young  and  gallant  prince, 
swayed  their  husbands  and  friends  in  his  favour;^  aind 
above  all  the  archbishop  of  York,  Warwic's  brother,  to 
whom  the  cai-e  of  the  city  was  committed,  had  secretly, 
from  unknown  reasons,  entered  into  a  correspondence 
April  titb.  >vith  him ;  and  he  facilitated  Edward's  admission  into 
London.  The  m6st  likely  cause  which  can  be  assigned 
for  those  multiplied  infidelities,  even  in  the  family  of 
•Nevil  itself,  is  the  spirit  of  faction,  which,  when  it  be- 
comes inveterate,  it  is  very  difficult  for  any  man  entirely  to 
shake  oS»  The  persons  who  had  long  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  York  party,  were  unable  to  act  with  zeal  and 
cordiality  for  the  support  of  the  Lancastrians ;  and  they 
were  inclined,  by  any  prospect  of  favour  or  accommodation 
offered  them  by  Edward,  to  return  to  their  ancient  con- 
nexions. However  this  may  be,  Edward'^  entrance  into 
London  made  him  master  not  only  of  that  rich  and 
powerful  city»  but  also  of  the  person  of  Henry,  who, 
destined  to  be  the  perpetual  sport  of  fortune,  thus  fell 
again  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.^ 
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It  appears  not  that  Warwic,  during  his  short  adminis'^  chap.  > 
tration,  which  had  continued  only  six  months,  had  been  ^^  *^' 
guilty  of  any  unpopular  act,  or  had  any  wise  deserved  to  ^^^^ 
lose  that  general  favour  with  which  he  had  so  lately  over- 
whelmed Edward*  But  this  prince,  who  was  formerly  on 
the  defensive,  was  now  the  aggressor ;  and  having  over- 
come  the  difficulties  which  always  attend  the  beginnings 
of  an  insurrection,  possessed  many  advantagies  above  his 
enemy :  His  partisans  were  actuated  by  that  zeal  and 
courage  which  the  notion  of  an  attack  inspires ;  his  oppo- 
nents were  intimidated  for  a  like  reason ;  every  one  who 
had  been  disappointed  in  the  hopes  which  he  had  entertain- 
ed from  Warwic's  elevation,  either  became  a  cool  friend 
or  an  open  enemy  to  that  nobleman ;  and  each  malcontent, 
from  whatever  cause,  proved  an  accession  to  Edward^s 
army.  The  king,  therefore,  found  himself  in  a  condition 
to  face  the^earl  of  Warvvic  ;  who  being  reinforced  by  his 
son-in-law  the  duke  of  Clarence,  and  his  brother  the 
marquis  of  Montague,  took  post  at  Bamet,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London.  The  arrival  of  queen  Margaret 
was  every  day  expected,  who  would  have  drawn  together 
all  the  genuine  Lancastrians,  and  have  brought  a  great 
accession  to  Warwic's  forces  :  But  this  very  consideration 
proved  a  motive  to  the  earl  rather  to  hurry  on  a  decisive 
action,  than  to  share  the  victory  with  rivals  and  ancient 
enemies,  who  he  foresaw  would,  in  case  of  success, 
claim  the  chief  merit  in  the  enterprise.*  But  while  his 
jealousy  was  all  directed  towards  that  side,  he  overlooked 
the  dangerous  infidelity  of  friends,^  who  lay  the  nearest 
to  his  bosom.  His  brother  Montague,  who  had  lately 
temporized,  seems  now  to  have  remained  sincerely  attach- 
ed to  the  interests  of  his  family:  But  his  son-in-law, 
though  bound  to  him  by  every  tie  of  honour  and  gratitude, 
Aough  he  shared  the  power  of  the  regency,  though  he  had 
been  invested  by  Warwic  in  all  the  honours  and  patrimony 
of  the  house  of  York,  resolved  to  fulfil  the  secret  engage- 
ments which  he  had  formerly  taken  with  his  brother,  and 
to  support  the  interests  of  his  own  family:  He  deserted 
tn  the  king  in  the  night  time,  and  carried  over  a  body  of 
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CHAP.    12,000  men  along  with  him»^     Warwic  was  now  too  far 
xxn.     advanced  to  retreat;  and  as  he  rejected  with  disdain  all 
terms  of  peace  offered  him  by  Edward  and  Clarence,  he 
April  1 4th.  was  obliged  to  hazard  a  general  engagement.     The  battle 
BarneC      ^^^  fought  with  obstinacy  on  both  sides  :  The  two  armies^ 
and  death   }„  imitation  of  their  leaders,  displayed  uncommon  valour; 
and  the  victory  remained  long  undecided  between  them* 
But  an  accident  threw  the  balance  to  the  side  of  the  York- 
ists.    Edward's  cognisance  was  a  sun ;  that  of  Warwic  a 
star  with  rays ;  and  the  mistiness  of  the  morning  rendering 
it  difficult  to  distinguish  them,  the  earl  of  Oxford,  who 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Lancastrians,  was  by  mistake 
attacked  by  his  friends,  and  chased  off  the  field  of  battleJ 
Warwic  contrary  to  his  more  usual  practice,  engaged  that 
day  on  foot,  resolving  to  show  his  army  that  he  meant  to 
share  every  fortune  with  them ;  and  he  was  slain   in  the 
thickest  of  the   engagement  :*"  His  brother  underwent  the 
same  fate  :  And  as  Edward  had  issued  orders  not  to  give 
any   quarter,  a  great  and  undistinguished  slaughter  waa; 
made  in  the  pursuit.**     There  fell  about  1500  on  the  side 
of  the*  victors. 

The  same  day  on  which  this  decisive  battle  was  fought,* 
queen  Margareft  and  her  son,  now  about  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  a  young  prince  of  great  hopes,  landed  at  Wey- 
mouth, supported  by  a  small  body  of  French  forces.  Whem 
this  princess  received  Intelligence  of  her  husband's  captivi- 
ty, and  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  earl  of  Warwic,  her 
courage,  which  had  svipported  her  under  so  many  disas* 
trous  events,  here  quite  left  lier;  and  she  immediately 
foresaw  all  the  dismal  consequences  of  that  calamity-  At 
first  she  took  sanctuary  in  the  abbey  of  Beaulieu  ;**  but 
,being  encouraged  by  the  appearance  of  Tudor  earl  of 
.Pembroke,  and  Courtney  earl  of  Devonshire,  of  the  lords 
Wenloc,  and  St.  John,  with  other  men  of  rank,  whe 
exhorted  her  still  to  hope  for  success,  she  resumed  her 
former  spirit,  and  determined  to  defend  to  the  utmost  the 
ruins  of  her  fallen  fortunes.     She  advanced  through  the 
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counties  of  Devon,  Somerset,  and  Glocester,  increasing    chap. 
her  army  on  each  day^s  march ;  but  was  at  last  overtaken     ^^ 
by  the  rapid  and  expeditious  Edward  at  Tewkesbury,  on      ^.^^ 
the  banks  of  the  Seveme*    The  Lancastrians  were  here  Battle  of 
totally  defeated :  The  earl  of  Devonshire  and  lord  Wenloc  ^^^^^^' 
were  killed  in  the  field :  The  duke  of  Somerset,  and  about  ***»  ^«y- 
twenty  other  persons  of  distinction,  having  taken  shelter 
in  a  church,  were  surrounded^  dragged  out,  and  immedi- 
ately beheaded :  About  3000  of  their  side  fell  in  battle : 
And  the  army  was  entirely  dispersed. 

QuEEH  Margaret  and  her  son  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  brought  to  the  king,  who  asked  the  prince,  after  an 
insulting  manner,  how  he  dared  to  invade  his  dominions  ? 
The  young  prince,  more  mindful  of  his  high  birth  than  of 
his  present  fortune,  replied,  that  he  came  thither  to  claim 
his  just  inheritance*  The  ungeneious  Edward,  insensible  Murder  of 
to  pity,  strupk  him  on  the  face  with  his  gauntlet;  and  the  ^^  ^^' 
dukes  of  Clarence  and  Glocester,  lord  Hastings,  and  sir  sist  M«j. 
Thomas  Gray,  taking  the  blow  as  a  signal  for  farther 
violence,  hurried  the  prince  into  the  next  apartment,  and 
there  despatched  him  widi  their  daggers.*^  Margaret  was 
thrown  into  the  Tower :  King  Henry  expired  in  that  con-  Death  of 
finement  a  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury;  but  ^^^"T^f- 
whether  he  died  a  natural  or  violent  death  is  uncertain. 
It  is  pretended,  and  was  generally  believed,  that  the  duke 
#f  Glocester  killed  him  with  his  own  hands  'J  But  the 
universal  odium  which  that  prince  has  incurred,  inclined 
perhaps  the  nation  to  aggravate  his  crimes  without  any 
sufficient  auAority.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Henry's 
death  was  sudden ;  and  though  he  laboured  under  an  ill 
state  of  health,  this  circumstance,  joined  to  the  general 
manners  of  the  age,  gave  a  natural  ground  of  suspicion ; 
which  was  rather  increased  than  diminished  by  the  expo- 
sing of  his  body  to  public  view.  That  precaution  served 
•idy  to  recal  many  similar  instances  in  die  English  histc- 
?y,  and  to  suggest  the  comparison. 

All  the  hopes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  seemed  now 
to  be  utteriy  extinguished.  Every  legitimate  prince  of 
ths&t  family  was  dead :    Almost  every  great  leader  of  the 
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CHAP,  party  had  perished  in  battle  or  on  the  staffbid :  The  ear! 
^^2l  .  ^^  Pembroke,  who  was  levying  forces  in  Wales,  disband- 
ed his  army  when  he  received  intelligence  of  the  batde  of 
Tewkesbury ;  and  he  fled  into  Britany  with  his  nephew^ 
the  young  earl  of  Richmond.*  The  bastard  of  Falconberg, 
who  had  levied  some  forces,  and  had  advanced  to  London 
during  Edward's  absence,  was  repulsed ;  his  men  deserted 
him ;  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  immediately  executed  :^ 
And  peace  being  now  fully  restored  to  the  nation,  a  par- 
^tb  Oct.  liament  was  summoned,  which  ratified,  as  usual,  all  the 
acts  of  the  victor,  and  recognised  his  legal  authority. 

But  this  prince,  who  had  been  so  firm,  and  active, 
and  intrepid,  during  the  course  of  ad,versity,  was  still 
unable  to  resist  the  allurements  of  a  prosperous  fortune  ; 
and  he  wholly  devoted  himself,  as  before,  to  pleasure  and 
amusement,  after  he  became  entirely  master  of  his  king- 
dom, and  had  no  longer  any  enemy  who  could  give  him 
anxiety  or  alarm.  He  recovered,  however,  by  this  gay 
and  inoffensive  course  of  life,  and  by  his  easy  familiar 
manners,  that  popularity  which  it  is  natural  to  imagine 
he  had  lost  by  the  repeated  cruelties  exercised  upon  his 
enemies;  and  the  example  also  of  his  jovial  festivity  ser- 
ved to  abate  the  former  acrimony  of  faction  among  his 
subjects,  and  to  restore  the  social  disposition  which  had 
been  so  long  interrupted  between  the  opposite  parties.  All 
men  seemed  to  be  fully  satisfied  with  the  present  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  memory  of  past  calamities  served  only  to 
impress  the  people  more  strongly  with  a  sense  of  their 
allegiance,  and  with  the  resolution  of  never  incurring  any 
more  the  hazard  of  renewing  such  direful  scenes. 
M74.  But   while  the  king  was  thus  indidging  himself  in 

pleasure,  he  was  roused  from  his  lethargy  by  a  prospect 
of  foreign  conquests,  which  it  is  probable  his  desire  of 
popularity,  more  than  the  spirit  of  ambition,  had  made 
him  covet.  Though  he  deemed  himself  little  beholden  to 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  for  the  reception  which  that  prince 
had  given  him  during  his  exile,^  the  political  interests  of 
their  states  maintained  still  a  close  connexion  between 
them ;  and  they  agreed  to  unite  their  arms  in  making  a 
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powerful  invasion  on  France.  A  league  was  formed,  in  jCHAP. 
which  Edward  stipulated  to  pass  the  seas  with  an  army  ^^"* 
exceeding  10,000  men,  and  to  invade  the  French  terri-  ^j^jj^ 
tories :  Charles  promised  to  join  him  with  all  his  forces  : 
The  king  was  to  challenge  the  crown  of  France,  and  to 
obtain  at  least  the  provinces  of  Normandy  and  Guienne  t 
the  duke  was  to  acquire  Champaigne  and  some  other  terri- 
tories, and  to  free  all  his  dominions  from  the  burden 
of  homage  to  the  crown  of  France :  And  neither  party 
was  to  make  peace  without  the  consent  of  the  othen^  They 
were  the  more  encouraged  to  hope  for  success  fron^ 
this  league,  as  the  count  of  St.  Pol,  constable  of  France, 
who  was  master  of  St.  Quintin,  and  other  towns  on  the 
Somme,  had  secretly  promised  to  join  them ;  and  there 
were  also  hopes  of  engaging  the  duke  of  Britany  to  enter 
into  the  confederacy. 

The  prospect  of  a  French  war  was  always  a  sure  means 
of  making  the  parliament  open  their  purses,  as  far  as  the 
habits  of  that  age  would  permit.  They  voted  the  king  a 
tenth  of  rents,  or  two  shillings  in  the  pound ;  which  must 
have  been  very  inaccurately  levied,  since  it  produced 
only  31,460  pounds;  and  they  added  to  this  supply  a 
whole  fifteenth,  and  three  quarters  of  another  ;^  But  as 
the  king  deemed  these  sums  still  unequal  to  the  under- 
taking, he  attempted  to  levy  money  by  way  of  benevolence; 
a  kind  of  exaction  >yhich,  except  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  III.  and  Richard  II.  hs^d  not  been  much  practised 
in  former  times,  and  which,  though  the  consent  of  the 
parties  was  pretended  to  be  gained,  could  not  be  deemed 
entirely  voluntary.^  The  clauses  annexed  to  the  parlia*^ 
mentary  grant  show  sufficiently  the  spirit  of  the  nation  in 
this  respect.  The  money  levied  by  the  fifteenth  was  not 
to  be  put  into  the  king^s  hands,  but  to  be  kept  in  religious 
houses ;  and  if  the  expedition  into  France  should  not  take 
place,  it  was  immediately  to  be. refunded  to  the  people. 
'After  these  grants  the  parliament  was  dissolved,  whicli 
had  sitten  near  two  years  and  a  half,  and  had  undergone 
several  prorogations ;  a  practice  not  very  usual  at  that 
time  in  England. 
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CHAP.  The  king  passed  over  to  Calais  with  an  army  of  150Ci 

^"^     men  at  arms,  and   15,000  archers;    attended  by  all  the 
1475.     chief  nobility  of  England,  who  prognosticating  future  sue* 

inTasion  of  cesses  from  the  past,  were  eager  to  appear  on  this  great 
theatre  of  honour.'  But  all  their  sanguine  hopes  were 
damped  when  they  found,  on  entering  the  French  terri- 
tories, that  neither  did  the  constable  open  his  gates  to 
'  them,  nor  the  duke  of  Burgundy  bring  them  the  smallest 
assistance*  That  prince,  transported  by  his  ardent  tern*- 
per,  had  carried  all  his  armies  to  a  great  distance,  and 
had  employed  them  in  wars  on  the  frontiers  of  Germany^ 
and  against  the  duke  of  Lorraine :  And  though  he  came  ia 
person  to  Edward,  and  endeavoured  to  apologize  for  this 
breach  of  treaty,  there  was  no  prospect  that  they  would 
be  able  this  campaign  to  make  a  conjunction  with  the 
English.  This  circumstance  gave  great  disgust  to  the 
king,  and  inclined  him  to  hearken  to  those  advances  which* 
Lewis  continually  made  him  for  an  accommodation* 

That  monarch,  more  swayed  by  political  views  thaa 
by  the  point  of  honour,  deemed  no  submissions  too  mean, 
which  might  free  him  from  enemies  who  had  proved  so 
formidable  to  his  predecessors,  and  who,  united  to  bo 
many  other  enemies,  might  still  shake  the  well  established 
government  of  France.  It  appears  from  Comines,  that 
discipline  was  at  this  time  very  imperfect  among  the  £ng^ 
lish ;  and  that  their  civil  wars  though  long  continued,  yet 
being  always  decided  by  hasty  battles,  had  still  left  them 
ignorant  of  the  improvements  which  the  military  art  was 
beginning  to  receive  upon  the  continent.^  But  as  Lewis 
was  sensible  that  the  warlike  genius  of  the  people  would 
soon  render  them  excellent  soldiers,  he  was  far  from  des* 
pising  them  for  their  present  want  of  experience }  and  he 
employed  all  his  art  to  detach  them  from  the  alliance  of 
Burgundy.  When  Edward  sexkt  him  a  herald  to  claiiii 
the  crown  of  France,  and  to  carry  him  a  defiance  in  case 
of  a  refusal,  so  far  from  answering  to  this  bravado  in  like 
haughty  terms,  he  replied  with  great  temper,  and  eveti 

« 

T  Comiaesy  Ht.  iv.  chap.  5.  This  author  says  (chap.  11.^  that  the  king  art- 
fully brought  oy«r  some  of  the  richest  of  his  subjects,  who  he  knew  wooid  he 
soon  tired  of  the  war,  and  would  prQiiioie  all  proposals  of  peaoe,  which  he  foe- 
•aw  sronld  be  soon  necessary.  a  Comines,  liv.  iv.  ehap.  5. 
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made  the  herald  a  confiMerable  present  :^    He  took  aft^-    CHAF. 
wards  an  opportunity  o£  sending  a  herald  to  the  English 


camp ;  and  having  given  him  directions  to  apply  to  the  1475. 
k>rd4  Stanley  and  Howard,  who  he  heard  were  friends  to 
peace^y  he  desired  the  good  offices  of  these  noblemen  in 
promoting  an  accommodation  with  their  master.^  As  29th  Aug;. 
Edward  was  now  fallen  into  like  dispositions,  a  truce  was 
soon  concluded  on  terms  more  advantageous  than  honour- 
able to  Lewis.  He  stipulated  to  pay  Edward  immediatdy 
75,000  crowns,  on  condition  that  he  should  withdraw  his 
smny  from  France,  and  promised  to  pay  him  50,000  Peaee  of 
q*owiis  a  year  during  their  joint  lives :  It  was  added,  ^^^^^^ 
that  the  dauphin  when  of  age  should  marry  Edward's 
eldest  daughter/  In  order  to  ratify  this  treaty,  the  two 
monarchs  agreed  to  have  a  personal  interview ;  and  for 
that  purpose  suitable  preparations  were  made  at  Pecquig^i, 
near  Amiens*  A  close  rail  was  drawn  across  a  bridge  in 
that  place,  with  no  larger  intervals  than  would  allow  the 
arm  to  pass ;  a  precaution  against  a  similar  accident  to 
that  which  befel  the  duke  of  Burgundy  in  his  conference 
with  the  dauphin  at  Montereau.  Edward  and  Lewis 
came  to  the  opposite  isides ;  conferred  privately  together ; 
and  having  confirmed  their  friendship,  and  interchanged 
many  mutual  civilities,  they  soon  after  parted.^ 

Lewis  was  ani^ious  not  only  to  gsun  the  king's  friend- 
ship, but  also  that  of  the  nation,  and  of  all  the  considerable 
persons  in  the  English  court.  He  bestowed  pensions,  to 
die  amount  of  16,000  crowns  a  year,  on  several  of  the 
king's  favourites ;  on  lord  Hastings  two  thousand  crowns ; 
on  lord  Howard  and  others  in  proportion ;  and  these  great 
ministera  were  not  ashamed  thns  to  receive  wages  from  a 
foreign  prince.^  As  the  two  armies,  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  truce,  reQiained  some  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
each  other,  the  English  were  not  only  admitted  freely 
into  Amiens,  wh^e  Lewis  resided,  but  had  also  their 
charges  defrayed*  and  had  wine  and  victuals  furnished 
them  in  every  inn,  without  any  paysfte^it  being  demanded^. 
They  flocked  thither  in  such  multitudes,  that  once  above 
nine  thousand  of  them  were  in  the  town,  .and  they  might 

b  ComineSy  liv.  iv.  ehap.  5.    HWl,  fol.  227.  c  Comiocs,  Uv.  iv.  eluf).  7. 
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CHAP,    hdvc  made  themselves  masters  of  the  king's  person ;  but 
Lewis  concluding,  from  their  jovial  and  dissolute  manner 


H75.  ^^  li^*i^g^  t^^t  ^h^y  had  no  bad  intentions,  was  careful  not 
to  betray  the  least  sign  of  fear  or  jealousy.  And  when 
Edward,  informed  of  this  disorder,  desired  him  to  shut 
the  gates  against  him,  he  replied,  that  he  would  never 
agree  to  exclude  the  English  from  the  place  where  he 
resided;  but  that  Edward,  if  he  pleased,  might  recal 
them,  and  place  his  own  officers  at  the  gates  of  Amiens  to 
prevent  their  returning.^ 

Lewis's  desire  of  confirming  a  mutual  amity  with 
England  engaged  him  even  to  make  imprudent  advances, 
which  it  cost  him  afterwards  some  pains  to  evade.  '  In  the 
conference  at  Pecquigni,  he  had  said  to  Edward,  that  he 
wished  to  have  a  visit  from  him  at  Paris ;  that  he  would 
there  endeavour  to  amuse  him  with  the  ladies;  and  that, 
in  case  any  offences  were  then  committed,  he  w,ould  assign 
him  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon  for  confessor,  who  from  fel- 
low-feeling would  not  be  over  and  above  severe  in  the 
penances  which  he  would  enjoin.  This  hint  made  deeper 
impression  than  Lewis  intended.  Lord  Howard,  who 
accompanied  him  back  to  Amiens,  told  him,  in  confidence, 
that  if  he  were  so  disposed,  it  would  not  be  impossible  to 
persuade  Edward  to  take  a  journey  with  him  to  Paris, 
•Inhere  they  might  make  merry  together.  Lewis  pretended 
at  first  not  to  hear  the  offer ;  but,  on  Howard's  repeating 
it,  he  expressed  his  concern  that  his  wars  with  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  would  not  permit  him  to  attend  his  royal  guest, 
and  do  him  the  honours  he  intended.  "  Edward,"  said 
he,  privately  to  Comines,  "  is  a  ver}^  handsome  and  a 
"  very  amorous  prince  :  Some  lady  at  Paris  may  like  him 
"  as  well  as  he  shall  do  her;  and  may  invite  him  to  re- 
"  turn  in  another  manner.  It  is 'better  that  the  sea  be 
'*  between  us."?* 

This  treaty  did  very  little  honour  to  either  of  these 
monarchs  :  It  discovered  the  imprudence  of  Edward,  who 
had  taken  his  measures  so  ill  with  his  allies  as  to  be 
obliged,  after  such  an  expensive  armament,  to  return 
without   making    any   acquisitions    adequate   to    it :    I^ 

■   ff  Comines,  lir.  it.  chap.  9.    Hall,  fol.  233. 
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showed  the  want  of  dignity  in  Lewis,  who,  rather  than  CHAP. 
run  the  hazard  of  a  battle,  agreed  to  subject  his  kingdom  ^^^^-1^ 
to  a  tribute,  and  thus  acknowledged  the  superiority  of  a  1475, 
neighbouring  prince,  possessed  of  less  power  and  territory 
than  himself.  Butf  as  Lewis  made  interest  the  sole  test  of 
honour,  he  thought  that  all  the  advantages  of  the  treaty 
were  on  his  side,  and  that  he  had  overreached  Edward^ 
by  sending  him  out  of  France  on  such  easy  terms.  For 
this  reason  he  was  very  solicitous  to  conceal  his  triumph ; 
and  he  strictly  enjoined  his  courtiers  never  to  show  the 
English  the  least  sign  of  mockery  or  derision.  But  he 
did  not  himself  very  carefuUy  observe  so  prudent  a  rule : 
He  could  not  forbear^  one  day,  in  the  joy  of  his  heart, 
throwing  out  some  raillery  on  the  easy  simplicity  of 
Edward  and  his  council ;  when  he  perceived  that  he  was 
overheard  by  a  Gascon  who  had  settled  in  England.  He. 
was  immediately  sensible  of  his  indiscretion ;  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  gentleman ;  and  offered  him  such  advantages 
ifn  his  own  country^  as  engaged  him  to  remain  in  France. 
It  is  but  just^  said  he,  that  I  pay  the  penalty  of  my 
talkativeness.' 

The  most  honourable  part  of  Lewis's  treaty  with 
Edward  was  the  stipulation  for  the  liberty  of  queen  Mar- 
garet, who,  though  after  the  death  of  her  husband  and  son, 
she  could  no  longer  be  formidable  to  government,  was' still 
detained  in  custody  by  Edward.  Lewis  paid  fifty  thou- 
sand crowns  for  her  ransom ;  and  that  princess,  who  had 
been  so  active  on  the  stage  of  the  world,  and  who  had 
experienced  such  a  variety  of  fortune,  passed  the  remain- 
der of  her  days  in  tranquillity  and  privacy,  till  the  year 
1482,  when  she  died :  An  admirable  princess,  but  more 
illustrious  by  her  undaunted  spirit  in  adversity,  than  by 
her  moderation  in  jirosperity^  She  seems  neither  to  have 
enjoyed  the  virtues,  nor  been  subject  to  the  weaknesses, 
df  her  sex ;  and  was  as  much  tainted  with  the  ferocity  as 
endowed  with  the  courage  of  that  barbarous  age  in  which 
she  lived. 

Though  Edward  had  so  little  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  he  reserved 

,i  rontihes,  Tiv.  ili.  chap.  lt». 
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CHAP,    to  that  prince  a  power  of  acceding  to  the  treaty  of  Pec- 
■     quigni :    But  Charles,  when   the   offer  was   made  him, 


1475.      haughtily  replied,  that  he  was   able   to   support  himself 
without  the  assistance  of  England,   and  that  he  would 
make  no  peace  with  Lewis  till  three  months  after  Ed- 
ward's return  into  his  own  country.     This  prince  pos- 
sessed all  the  ambition  and  courage  of  a  conqueror :  but 
being  defective  in  policy  and  prudence,  qualities  no  less 
essential,  he  was  unfortunate  in  all  his  enterprises,  and 
lirr.      perished  at  last  in  battle  against  the  Swiss  5^  a  people 
whom  he  despised,  and  who,  though  brave  and  free,  had 
hitherto  been  in  a  manner  overlooked  in  the  general  sys- 
tem of  Europe.     This  event,  which  happened  in  the  year 
147T,  produced  a  great  alteration  in  the  views  of  all  the 
princes,  and  was  attended  with  consequences  which  were 
felt  for  raatiy  generations.    Charles  left  only  one  daughter, 
Mary,  by  his  first  wife ;  and  thife  princess  being  heir  of 
his  opulent  and  extensive  dominions,  was  courted  by  all 
the   potentates  of  Christendom,  who  contended  ifor  the 
possession  of  so  rich  a  prize.     Lewis,  the  head  of  her 
family,  might,  by  a  proper  application,  have  obtained  this 
match  for  the  dauphin,  and  have  thereby  united  to  the 
crown  of  France  all  the  provinces  of  the  Low  Coimtries, 
together  with   Burgundy,   Artois,    and    Picardy;    which 
would  at  once  have  rendered  hi^  kingdom  an  overmatch 
for  all  its  neighbours.     But  a  man  wholly  interested  is 
as  rare  as  one  entirely  endowed  with  the  opposite  quality; 
and  Lewis,  though  impregnable  to  all  the  sentiments  of 
generosity  and  friendship,  was,  on  this  occasion,  carried 
from  the  road  of  true  policy  by  the  passions  of  animosity 
and  revenge.     He  had  imbibed  so  deep  a  hatred  to  the 
house  of  Burgundy,  that  he  rather  chose  to  subdue  the 
princess  by  arms,  than  unite  her  to  his  family  by  mar- 
riage: He  conquered  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy  and  that 
part  of  Picardy,  which  had  been  ceded  to  Philip  the  Good 
by  the  treaty  of  Arras :   But  he  thereby  forced  the  states 
of  the  Netherlands  to  bestow  their  sovereign  in  marriage 
6n  Maximilian  of  Austria^  son  of  the  emperor  Frederic, 
from  "whom  they  looked  for  protection  in  their  present 

Jc  Comlhcs,  liv.  V.  chap.  % 
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distresses :  And  by  these  means  France  lost  the  oppor-  CHAP, 
tuiiity,  which  she  never  could  recal,  of  making  that  ^L^' 
important  acquisition  of  power  and  territory.  ii^rr 

During  this  interesting  crisis,  Edward  was  no  less 
defective  in  policy,  and  was  no  less  actuated  by  private 
passions,  unworthy  of  a  sovereign  and  a  statesmen*  jeal- 
ousy of  his  brother  Clarence  had  caused  him  to  neglect 
the  advances  which  were  made  of  marrying  that  prince,  now 
a  widower,  to  the  heiress  of  Burgundy ;'  and  he  sent  her 
proposals  of  espousing  Anthony  earl  of  Rivers,  brother  to 
his  queen,*  who  still  retained  an  entire  ascendant  over  him. 
But  the  match  was  rejected  with  disdain  ;°*  and  Edward,  re- 
senting this  treatment  of  his  brother-in-law,  permitted 
France  to  proceed  without  interruption  in  her  conquests 
over  his  defenceless  ally.  Any  pretence  sufficed  him  for 
abandoning  himself  entirely  to  indolence  and  pleasure, 
which  were  now  becoming  his  ruling  passions.  The 
only  object  which  divided  his  attention,  was  the  improving 
of  the  public  revenvie,  which  had  been  dilapidated  by  the 
necessities  or  negligence  of  his  predecessors ;  and  some 
of  his  expedients  for  that  purpose,  though  unknown  to  us, 
were  deemed,  during  the  time,  oppressive  to  the  people.*^ 
The  detail  of  private  wrongs  naturally  escapes  the  notice 
of  history;  but  an  act  of  tyranny,  of  which  Edward  was 
guilty  in  his  own  family,  has  been  taken  notice  of  by  all 
writers,  and  has  met  with  general  and  deserved  censure. 

The  duke  of  Clarence,  by  all  his  services  in  deserting  ^^j^j  ^^ 
Warwic,  had  never  been  able  to  regain  the  king's  friend-  execution 
ship,  which  he  had  forfeited  by  his  former  confederacy  duke  of 
with  that  nobleman.     He  was  still  regarded  at  court  as  a  C'»rence. 
man  of  a  dangerous  and  a  fickle  character ;  and  the  im- 
prudent openness  and  violence  of  his  temper,  though  it 
rendered  him  much  less  dangerous,  tended  extremely  to 
multiply  his  enemies,  and  to  incense  them  against  him, 
Among  others,  he  had  had  the  misfortune  to  give  dis- 
pleasure to  the  queen  herself,  as  well  as  to  his  brother 
the  duke  of  Glocester,  a  prince  of  the  deepest  policy,  of 
the  most  unrelenting  ambition,  and  the  least  scrupulous 
in  the  means  which  he  employed  for  the  attainment  of 

1  Potyd.  Virg.    Hall,  fol.  240.    Holingshed,  p.  703.    Habioeton,  p.  474. 
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CHAF.  his  ends.  A  combination  between  these  potent  adver- 
^^^^_^  saries  being  secretly  formed  against  Clarence,  it  was  de- 
1477  termined  to  begin  by  attacking  his  friends ;  in  hopes,  that 
if  he  patiently  endured  this  injury,  his  pusillanimity  would 
dishonour  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  public ;  if  he  made  resist- 
ance, and  expressed  resentment,  his  passion  would  betray 
him  into  measures  which  might  give  them  advantages 
against  him.  The  king,  hunting  one  day  in  the  park  of  Tho- 
mas Burdet,  of  Arrow,  in  Warwickshire,  had  killed  a  white 
buck,  which  was  a  great  favourite  of  the  owner ;  and  Burdet, 
vexed  at  the  loss,  broke  into  a  passion,  and  wished  the  horns 
of  the  deer  in  the  belly  of  the  person  who  had  advised  the 
king  to  commit  that  insult  upon  him.  This  natural  ex- 
pression of  resentment,  which  would  have  been  overlooked 
or  forgotten  had  it  fallen  from  any  other  person  was  ren- 
dered criminal  and  capital  in  that  gentleman,  by  the 
friendship  in  which  he  had  the  misfortune  to  live  with 
the  duke  of  Clarence :  He  was  tried  for  his  life ;'  the 
judges  and  jury  were  found  seryile  enough  to  condemn 
him ;  and  he  was  'publicly  beheaded  at  Tyburn  for  this 
pretended  offence.**  About  the  same  time,  one  John 
Stacey,  an  ecclesiastic,  much  connected  with  the  duke^  as 
well  as  with  Burdet,  was  exposed  to  a  like  iniquitous  and 
barbarous  prosecution.  This  clergyman,  being  more 
learned  in  mathematics  and  astronomy  than  was  usual 
in  that  age,  lay  tinder  the  imputation  of  necromancy  with 
the  ignorant  vulgar;  and  the  court  laid  hold  of  this  popu- 
lar rumour  to  effect  his  destruction.  He  was  brought  to 
trial  for  that  imaginary  crime ;  many  of  the  greatest  peers 
countenanced  the  prosecution  by  their  presence ;  he  was 
condemned,  put  to  the  torture,  and  executed.^ 

The  dtike  of  Clarence  was  alarmed  when  he  found 
these  acts  of  tyranny  exercised  on  all  around  him  :  He 
reflected  on  the  fate  of  the  good  duke  of  Glocester  in  the 
last  reign,  who,  after  seeing  the  most  infamous  pretences 
employed  for  the  destruction  of  his  nearest  connexions,  at 
last  fell  himself  a  victim  to  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies. 
But  Clarence,  instead  of  securing  his  own  life  against 
the  present  danger  by  silence  and  reserve,  was  open  and 
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loud  in  justifying  the  innocence  of  his  friends,   and  in    CllAP. 
exclaiming  against  the  iniquity  of  their  prosecutors.     The 


king,  highly  offended  with  his  freedom,  or  using  that      1478. 
pretence   against  him,   committed   him   to  the   Tower,**  ifithJun. 
summoned  a  parliament,  and  tried  him  for  his  life  before 
the  house  of  peers,  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the'  nation. 

The  duke  was  accused  of  arraigning  public  justice, 
by  maintaining  the  innocence  of  men  who  had  been  con- 
demned in  courts  of  judicature  ;  and  of  inveighing  against 
the  iniquity  of  the  king,  who  had  given  orders  for  their 
prosecution.'  Many  rash  e:^pressions  were  imputed  to 
him,  and  some  too  reflecting  on  Edward's  legitimacy; 
but  he  was  not  accused  of  any  overt  act  of  treason;  and 
even  the  truth  of  these  speeches  may  be  doubted  of,  since 
the  liberty  of  judgment  was  taken  from  the  court,  by  the 
king's  appearing  personally  as  his  brother's  accuser,*  and 
pleading  the  cause  against  him.  But  a  sentence  of  con- 
demnation, even  when  this  extraordinary  circumstance  had 
not  place,  was  a  necessary  cpnsequence  in  those  times,  of 
any  prosecution  by  the  court  or  the  prevailing  party ;  and 
the  duke  of  Clarence  was  pronounced  guilty  by  the  peers. 
The  house  of  commons  were  no  less  slavish  and  unjust : 
They  both  petitioned  for  the  execution  of  the  duke,  and 
afterwards  passed  a  bill  of  attainder  against  him.'  The 
measures  of  the  parliament,  during  that  age,  furnish  us 
with  examples  of  a  strange  contrast  of  freedom  and  ser- 
vility :  They  scruple  to  grant,  and  sometimes  refuse, 
to  the  king  the  smallest  supplies,  the  most  necessary  for 
the  support  of  government,  even  the  most  necessary  fot*  * 

the  maintenance  of  wars,  for  which  the  nation,  as  well 
as  the  parliament  itself,  expressed  great  fondness :  But 
they  never  scruple  to  concur  in  the  most  flagrant  act  of 
injustice  or  tyranny,  which  falls  on  any  individual,  how- 
ever distinguished  by  birth  or  merit.  These  maxims,  so 
ungenerous,  so  opposite  to  all  principles  of  good  govern- 
ment, so  contrary,  to  the  practice  of  present  parliaments, 
are  very  remarkable  in  all  the  transactions  of  the  English 
history,  for  more  than  a  century  after  the  period  in  which  ^ 
we  are  now  engaged. 

q  Hist  Croyl.  cont  p.  562.  r  Stowe,  p.  43Q. 

s  Hist.  Croyl.  cout.  p.  562.  t  Stowe,  p.  430.    Hist.  Croyl.  cont.  p.  562. 
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CHAP.  The  only  favour  which  the  king  granted  his  brother, 

5^  after  his  condemnation,  was  to  leave  him  the  choice  of 
lATg  ^^^  death;  and  he  was  privately  drowned  in  a  butt  of 
18th  Feb.  malmsey  in  the  Tower :  A  whimsical  choice,  which 
implies  that  he  had  an  extraordinary  passion  for  that 
liquor.  The  duke  left  two  children  by  the  elder  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Warwic ;  a  son,  created  an  earl  by  his  grand* . 
father's  title,  knd  a  daughter,  afterwards  countess '  of 
Salisbury.  Both  this  prince  and  princess  were  also  un- 
fortunate in  their  end,  and  died  a  violent  death ;  a  fate 
which  for  many  years  attended  almost  all  the  descendants 
of  the  rojral  blood  in  England.  There  prevails  a  report^ 
that  a  chief  source  of  the  violent  prosecution  of  the  duke  of 
Clarence,  whose  name  was  George,  was  a  current  pro- 
phecy,  that  the  king's  son  should  be  murdered  by  one,  the 
initial  letter  of  whose  name  was  G."  It  is  not  impossible 
but,  in  those  ignorant  times,  such  a  silly  reason  might  have 
some  influence :  But  it  is  more  probable  that  the  whole 
story  is  the  invention  of  a  subsequent  period,  and  founded 
pn  the  murder  of  these  children  by  the  duke  of  Glocester. 
Comines  remarks,  that,  at  that  time,  the  English  never  were 
without  some  superstitious  prophecy  or  odier,  by  which 
they  accounted  for  every  event. 

All  the  glories  of  Edward's  reign  terminated  with  the 
civil  wars ;  where  his  laurels  too  were  extremely  sullied 
with  blood,  violence,  and  cruelty.  His  spirit  seems  after- 
wards to  have  been  sunk  in  indolence  and  pleasure,  or  his 
measures  were  frustrated  by  imprudence  and  the  want  of 
foresight.  There  was  no  object  on  which  he  was  more 
intent  than  to  have  all  his  daughters  settled  by  splendid 
marriages,  though  most  of  these  princesses  were  yet  in 
their  infancy,  and  though  the  completion  of  his  views,  it 
was  obvious,  n\ust  depend  on  numberless  accidents,  which 
were  impossible  to  be  foreseen  or  prevented.  His  eldest 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  was  contracted  to  the  dauphin ;  his 
second,  Cicely,  to  the  eldest  son  of  James  III.  king  of 
Scotland ;  his  third,  Anne,  to  Philip  only  son  of  Maxi-- 
milian  and  the  dutchess  of  Burgundy ;  his  fourth,  Catha- 
rine, to  John  son  and  heir  to  Ferdinand  king  of  Arragon, 

u  Hall,  fol.  239. .  HoUnesUed,  p.  703.    Graftoir,  p.  741..    Poljd.  Vft^.  j>. 
987.    Sir  Thomas  More  in  Kennet,  p.  497. 
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and  Isabella  queen  of  Qastile*^     None  of  diese  projected    CHAP, 
marriages  took  place  ;^  and  the  king  himself  saw,  in  his  y^,*^,^^ 
lifetime,  the  rupture  of  the  first,  that  with  the  dauphin,      ^^^i. 
for  which  he  had  always  discovered  a  peculiar  fondness. 
Lewis,  who  paid  no  regard  to  treaties  or  engagements, 
found  his  advantage  in  contracting  the  dauphin  to  the 
princess   Margaret  daughter  of  Maxknilian;    and   the 
king,  notwithstanding  his  indolence,  prepared  to  revenge 
the  indignity.     The  French  monarch,  eminent  for  pru-     i^ 
dence  as  well  as  perfidy,  endeavoured  to  guard  against 
the  blow ;  and  by  a  proper  distributioQ  of  presents  in  the 
court  of  Scotland,  he  incited  James  to  mi^e  war  upon 
England*     This  prince,  who  lived  on  bad  terms  with  his 
own  nobility,  and  whose  force  was  very  unequal  to  the 
enterprise,  levied  kn  army ;  but  when  he  was  ready  to 
enter   England,  the  baroits,  conspiring  agaii^t  his   fa«* 
vourites,  put  them  to  death  without  trial ;  and  the  army 
presently  disbanded.     The  duke  of  Glocester,  attended 
by  the  duke  of  Albany,  Jameses  brother,  who  had  been 
banished  his  country,  entered  Scotland  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  took  Berwic,  and  obliged  the  Scots  to  accept  of 
a  peace,  by  which  they  resigned  that  fortress  to  Edward. 
This  success  emboldened  the  king  to  think  more  seriously 
of  a  French  war ;  but  while  he  was  making  preparations 
for  that  enterprise,  he  was  seized  with  a  distemper^  of 
which  he  expired  in  the  ferty^secoad  year  of  his  age,  and  9th  April, 
the  twenty-third  of  his  reign :  A  prince  more  splendid  chanicter 
and   showy,    than    either    prudent   or   virtuous ;    brave,  <>*'  ^- 
though  cruel;    addicted  to  pleasure,  though  capable  of  ^ 

activity  in  great  emergencies ;  and  less  fitted  to  prevent 
ills  by  wise  precautions,  than  to  remedy  them  after. they 
took  jdace,  by  his  vigour  and  enterprise*  Besides  five 
daughters,  this  king  left  two  sons;  Edward  prince  of 
Wales,  his  successor,  then  in  his  thirteenth  year^  and 
Richard  duke  of  York  in  his  ninth* 

-v  Bymer,  -vel.  xi  p.  tip. 
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CHAP.  XXIII. 


EDWARD  V.  AND  RICHARD  III. 


Edward  V. — State  of  the  court-^The  earl  of  Rivera 
arreeted'-^Dtike  of  Glocester  protector^^£xecution  of 
lord  Haatings-'^The  protector  aims  at  the  crown^'^ 
-^^Assumes  the  crovmr^Murder  of  Edward  V.  and  of 
the  duke,  of  Tork — Richard  IIL — Duke  of  Buckingham 
diecontented-'^The  earl  of  Richmond'^Buckinghain  exe^ 
cuted-^Invasion  by  the  earl  of.  Richmond — Battle  of 
Bosworth'^Death  and  character  xf  Richard  IIL 


EDWARD  V. 

CHAF.  DURING  the  later  years  of  Edward  IV.  the 

^  5^^!  ^  nation  having,  in  a  great  measure,  forgotten  the  bloody 
j^^  feuds  between  the  two  roses,  and  peaceably  acquiescing 
State  of  in  the  established  government,  was  agitated  only  by  some 
^^'^'^  court  intrigues,  which  being  restrained  by  the  authority 
of  the  king,  seemed  nowise  to  endanger  the  public  tran- 
quillity. These  intrigues  arose  from  the  perpetual  rival- 
ship  between  two  parties;  one  consisting  of  the  queen 
and  her  relations,  particularly  the  earl  of  Rivers  her 
brother,  and  the  marquis  of  Dorset  her  son ;  the  other 
composed  of  the  ancient  nobility,  who  envied  the  sudden 
growth  and  unlimited  credit  of  that .  aspiring  family.^ 
At  the  head  of  this  latter  party  was  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, a  man  of  very  noble  birth,  of  ample  possessions,  of 
great  allian^s,  of  shining  parts;  who,  though  he  had 
married  the  queen's  sister,  was  too  haughty  to  act  in 
subserviency  to  her  inclinations,  and  aimed  rather  at 
maintaining  an  independent  influence  and  authority.  Xot:4 

ji  Sir  Tkomu  More»  p.  411. 
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Hastings,  .the  chamberbun,  was  another  leader  of  the  cqap: 
the  same  party ;  and  as  this  nobleman  had,  by  his  bravery  XXllL 
and  activity,  as  well  as  by  his  approved  fidelity,  acquired 
the  confidence  and  favour  of  his'  master,  he  had  been 
able,  though  with  some  difficulty,  to  support  himself 
against  the  credit  of  the  queen.  The  lords  Howard  and 
Stanley  maintained  a  connexion  with  these  two  noblemen^ 
and  brought  a  considerable  accessi<Hi  of  influence  and  re* 
putation  to  their  party.  All  the  other  barons,  who  had 
no  particular  dependence  on  the  queen,  adhered  to  the 
same  interest;  and  the  people  in  general,  from  their 
natural  envy  against  the  prevailing  power,  bore  great 
&vour  to  the  cause  of  these  noblemen* 

But  Edward  knew  that,  though  he  himself  had  been 
able  to  overawe  those  rival  factions,  many  disorders 
might  arise  from  their  contests  during  the  minority  of  his 
son;  andiie  therefore  took  care,  in  his  last  illness,  to 
summon  togedier  several  of  the  leaders  on  bath  sides, 
and,  by  composing  their  ancient  quarrels,  to  provide^ 
OS  far  as  possible,  for  die  future  tranquillity  of  the  govern-^ 
ment*  After  expressing  his  intentions  that  his  brother 
the  duke  of  Glocester,  then  absent  in  the  north,  should  be 
intrusted  with  the  regency,  he  recommended  to  them 
peace' and  miammhy  during  the  tender  years  of  his  soni 
represented  to  them  the  dangers  which  must  attend  the 
continuai^ce  of  their  animosides;  and  engaged  them  to 
embrace  each  other  with  all  the  appearance  of  the  most 
cordial  reconciliation.  But  this  temporary  or  feigned 
agreement  lasted  no  longer  than  the  king's  life :  He  had 
no  sooner  expired,  than  the  jealousies  of  the  parties  broke 
•ut  afresh :  And  esu:h  of  them  apphed,  by  separate  mes- 
sages, to  the  duke  of  Glocester,  and  endeavoured  to, 
acquire  hb  favour  and  friendship. 

This  prince,  during  his  brother's  reign,  had  endea- 
voured to  live  on  good  terms  with  both  parties;  and  his 
high  birth,  his  extensive  abilities,  and  his  great  services, 
had  enabled  him  to  support  himself  without  falling  into  a 
dependence  on  eidier.  But  the  new  situation  of  affairs^ 
when  the  supreme  power  was  devolved  upon  him,  im- 
mediately changed  his  measures ;  and  he  $ecretly  deter- 
mined to  preserve  no  longer  that  neutrality  which  he  had 
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CHJUP.  hitherto  maintained.  Hb  exorbitant  amlHtion,  unrestmin- 
.™r'  ed  l^  any  principle  either  of  justice  or  humanity^'  made 
him  carry  his  views  to  die  possession  of  the  crown  itself; 
and  as  this  object  could  not  be  attained  widmut  the  ruin 
of  the  queen  and  her  family,  he  fell,  without  heutation^ 
into  concert  with  the  opposite  party.  But  being  sensible, 
Aat  the  most  profound  dissimulation  was  requisite  for 
effecting  his  criminal  purposes,  he  redoubled  his  profes* 
sions  of  zeal  and  attachment  to  that  princess;  and  he 
gained  such  credit  with  her,  as  to  influence  her  ccmduct  in 
a  point,  which,  as  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  waa^ 
violently  disputed  between  the  opposite  factions* 

Th£  young  king,  at  the  time  of  his  £atlier's  deaths 
resided  in  the  castle  of  LucUow,  on  the  borders  of  Wales  ; 
whither  he  had  been  sent,  that  the  influence  of  his  presence 
might  overawe  the  Wekh,  and  restore  the  tranquillity  of 
diat  country,  which  had  been  disturbed  by  some  late 
oommotions.  His  person  was  committed  to  the  care  of 
bis  uncl^  the  earl  of  Rivers,  the  most  accomplished  noble* 
man  in  England,  who,  having  united  an  uncbmmcm,  taste 
for  literatiure^  to  great  abilities  in  business,  and  valour  in 
die  field,  was  entided,  by  his  taknts,  still  more  dian  by 
nearness  of  blood,  to  direct  the  education  of  the  young 
monarch.  The  queen,  anxious  to  preserve  dat  ascendant 
over  her  son,  wiiich  she  had  long  maintained,  over  her 
husband,  wrote  to  the  earl  of  Rivers,  that  he-  should  levy 
a  body  of  forces,  in  order  to  escort  .the  king  to  London, 
to  protect  him  during  his  coronation,  and  to  keep  him. 
fi^m  falling  into  due  hands  of  their  enemies.  The  oppo- 
site faction,  sensible  diat  £dward  was  now  of  an  age 
when  great  advantages  could  he  made  of  his  name  and 
countenance,  and  was  approaching  to  the  age  when  he 
would  be  legally  entided  to  exert  in  pers<m^  his  authority^ 
foresaw,  that  the  tendency  of  this  measure  was  to  perpe- 
tuate their  subjection  under  their  rivals;  and  they  vehfe- 
mendy  opposed  a  resoluuon  which  they  represented  as 
the  signal  for  renewing  a  civU  war  in  the  kingdom.  Lord 
Hastings    threatened  to  depart  instandy  to  lus  govern*^ 

7  This  nobleman  first  iatrodoced  the  noble  art  of  printing  into  England. 
Caxton  was  reconi mended  by  him  to  the  patronage  of  Edward  tv.  See  Catu* 
legne  fiS  Royal  aoA  NoUe  Authors. 


aie&t  of  Calais!*   The  other  nobles  seemed  resolute  to    6HAP. 
q^poso;  force  by  force  :  And  as  the  duke  of  Glocester,  on 


pretence  of  pacifying  the  quarrel,  had  declared  against  all  ^^^^ 
i^jpearance  of  an  armed  power,  which  might  be  dang^rous^ 
and  was  nowise  necessary,  the  queen,  trusting  to  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  frieiidship,  smd  overawed  by  so  violent  an 
oppositiim,  recalled  her  orders  to  her  brother,  and  de* 
sired  him  to  bring  up  no  greater  retinue  than  should 
be  necessary  to  support  the  state  and  dignity  of  the  j^ung 
sovereign.* 

The  duke  of  Gloeester,  mean  while,  set  out  from 
York,   attended  by   a  numerous  train  of  the    northern 
gentry*     When  he  reached  Nordiampton,  he  was  joined 
by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  also  attended  by  a; 
splendid  retinue ;    and  as  he  heard  that  the  king  was. 
hourly  expected  on  that  road,  be  resolved  to  wait^  his 
srriyal,  under  c^dour  of  conducting  him  thence  in  person 
to  London*     The  earl  of  Rivers,  apprehensive  that  the 
place  would  be  too  narrow  to  contain  so  many  attendants, 
sent  his  pupil  forward  by  another  road  to  Stony-Stratford ; 
and  c^me  himsf^lf  to  Northampton,  in  order  to  apologize 
for  this  measure,  and  to  pay  his  respects  to  the   duke 
of  Gloeester*     He  was  received  with  the  greatest  appear* 
ance  of  cordiality :  He  passed  the  evening  in  an  amicable 
DiMmner  with  Gloeester  and  Buckingham :  He  proceeded 
on  the  road  with  them  next  day  to  jbin  the  king :  But  as 
he  was   entering  Stony-Stratford,   he   was   arrested   by  TheearioF 
/orders  from  the  duke  of  Gloeester:^  Sir  Richard  Gray,  ^^""^ 
one  of  the  queen's  sons,  was  at  the  same  time  put  under  ^^  ^^7- 
a  guard,  together  with  sir  Thomas  Vaughan,  who  posses- 
sed a  ccmsiderable  o&ce  in  the  king's  household ;  and  all. 
the  prisoners  were  instantly  conducted  to  Pomfret.     Glou- 
cester approached  the  young  prince  with  the   greatest 
demonstrations  of  respect;   and  endeavoured  to  satisfy 
him  with  regard  to  the  violence  committed  oh  his  uncle 
and  brother  :  But  Edward,  much  attached  to  these  near 
relations,  by  whom  he  had  been  tenderly  educated,  was 
not  such  a  master  of  dissimulation  as  to  conceal  his 
displeasure*^ 

z  Hist  Croyl.  eont  p.  564,  565.        a  Sir  T.  More,  p.  485* 
%  Hist  Crojl.  oont  p.  564.  565.       »  Sir  T.  More,  p.  484 
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^^-  The  people,  however,  were  extremely'  rejoiced  at  thii 

^j^^rvrxj  ''^volmion ;  and  the  duke  was  receivfed  in  London  with  the 
14S3.  loudest  acctamatiohs  :  But  the  que^n  no  sooner  received 
4th  May.  intelligence  of  her  brother's  imprisonment,  than  she  fore- 
saw that  Glocester*s  violence  would  not  stop  there,  and 
her  own  ruin,  if  not  that  of  all  her  children,  was  finally*^ 
determined*  She  therefore  fled  into  the  sanctuary  of 
Westminster,  attended  by  Ae  marquis  of  Dorset;  and 
she  carried  thither  the  five  princesses,  together  with  the 
duke  of  York.**  She  trusted,  that  the  ecclesiastical  privi- 
leges which  had  formerly,  during' the  total  ruin  of  her 
husband  and  family,  given  her  protection  against  the  fury 
of  the  Lancastrian  faction,  would  not  now  be  violated  by 
her  brother-in-law,  while  her  son  was  on  the  throne ;  and 
she  resolved  to  await  there  the  retutn  df  better  fortune. 
But  Glocester,  anxious  to  have  the  duke  of  Yotk  in  his 
power,  proposed  to  take  him  by  force  from  the  sanctuary  ; 
and  he  represented  to  the  privy  council,  both  the  indignity 
put  upon  the  government  -  by  the  queen's  ill  grounded 
apprehensions,  and  the  necessity  of  the  young  prince's 
appearance  at  the  ensuing  coronation  of  his  brother.  It 
was  farther  urged,  that  ecclesiastical  privileges  were 
originally  intended  only  to  give  protection  to  unhappy 
men  persecuted  for  their  debts  or  crimes ;  and  were  en** 
tirely  useless  to  a  person  who,  by  reason  of  his  tender 
age,  could  lie  under  the  burden  of  neither,  and  who, '  for 
the  same  reason,  was  utterly  incapable  of  claiming '  se-* 
curity  from  any  sanctuary.  But  the  two  archbishops, 
cardinal  Bourchier  the  primate,  and  Rotherham  ardh* 
bishop  of  York,  protesting  agamst  the  sacrilege  of  this 
measure ;  it  was  agreed,  that  they  should  first  endeavour 
to  bring  the  queen  to  a  compliance  by  persuasion,  before 
any  violence  should  be  employed  against  her.  These  pre- 
lates were  persons  of  known  integrity  and  honour;  and  be« 
ing  themselves  entirely  persuaded  of  the  duke's  good  in- 
tentions, they  employed  every  argument,  accompanied  with 
earnest  entreaties,  exhortations,  and  assurances,  to  bring 
her  over  to  the  same  opinion.  She  long  continued  obsti- 
nj^te,  and  insisted,  that  the  duke  of  York,  by  living  in  the 
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i^aetuarjr,  was  not  only  secure  himself,  but  gave  "security    crap. 
to  the  king,  whose  .life,  no  one  would  dare  to  attempt,  ^™!^ 
while  his  successor  and  avenger  remained  in  safety.     But      ^^^ 
finding  that  none  supported  her  in  these  sentiments,  and 
that,  force,  in  case  of  refusal,  was  threatened  by  the  coun- 
cil, ^e  at  last  complied,  and  produced  her  son  to  the  two 
prelates.     She  was  here  on  a  sudden  struck  with  a  kind 
of  presage  of -his  future  fate  :  she  tenderly  embraced  him : 
she  bedewed  him  with  tears ;  and  bidding  him  an  eternal 
adieu,  delivered  him,  with  many  expressions  of  regret 
and  reluctance,  into  their  custody.' 

The  duke  of  Glocester,  being  the  nearest  male  of  the 
royal  family  capable  of  exercising  the  government,  seemed 
entitled,  by  the  customs  of  the  realm,  to  the  office  of 
protector ;  and  the  council,  not  waiting  for  the  consent  of  Duke  of 
parliament,  n\ade  no  scruple  of  investing  him  with  that  pj^^^. 
high  dignity/  The  general  prejudice  entertained  by  the 
nobility  against  the  queen  and  her  kindred,  occasioned  this 
precipitation  and  irregularity ;  and  no  one  foresaw  any 
danger  to  the  succession,  much  less  to  the  lives  of  the  young 
princes,  from  a  measure. so  obvious  and  so  natural.  Be- 
sides that  the  duke  had  hitherto  been  able  to  cover,  by 
the  most  profound  dissimulation,  his  fierce  and  savage  na- 
ture ;  the  numerous  issue  of  Edward,  together  with  the 
two  children  of  Clarence,  seemed  to  be  an  eternal  ob- 
stacle to  his  ambition :  and  it  appeared  equally  imprac- 
ticable for.  him  to  destroy  so  many  persons  possessed 
of  a  preferable  title,  and  imprudent  to  exclude  them. 
But  a  man.  who  had  abandoned  all  principles  of  honour 
and  humanity,  was  soon  carried  by  his  predominant  pas* 
sion  beyond  the  reach  of  fear  or  precaution ;  and  Gloces- 
ter, having  so  far  succeeded  in  his  views,  no  longer 
hesitated  in  removing  the  other  obstructions  which  lay 
between  him  and  the  throne.  The  death  of  the  earl  of 
Rivers,  and  of  the  other  prisoners  detained  in  Pomfret, 
was  first  determined ;  and  he  easily  obtained  the  consent 
of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  as  well  as  of  Lord  Hastings, 
to  this  violent  and  sanguinary  measure.  However  easy 
it  was  in  thqse  times,  to  procure  a  sentence  against  the 
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CHAP,  most  iimocent  person^  it  appeared  stiU  more  eatjr  to  tdm^ 
^^^.^^  patch  an  enemy,  without  any  trial  or  form  of  process  ;  and 
148S.  orders  were  accordingly  issued  to  sir  Richard  RatcUffe,  a 
proper  instrument  in  the  hands  of  this  tyrant,  to  cut  off 
the  heads  of  the  prisoners*  The  protector  then  assailed 
the  fidelity  of  Buckingham  by  all  the  arguments  capable 
of  swaying  a  vitious  mind,  which  knew  no  motive  of 
action  but  interest  and  ambition*  He  represented,  that 
the  execution  of  persons  so  nearly  related  to  the  king, 
whom  that  prince  so  openly  professed  to  love,  and  whose 
fate  he  so  much  resented,  would  never  pass  unpunished  ; 
and  all  die  actors  in  diat  scene  were  bound  in  prudence 
to  prevent  the  effects  of  his  future  vengeance :  That  It 
would  be  impossible  to  keep  the  queen  for  ever  at  a  dis* 
tance  from  her  son,  and  equally  impossible  to  prevent  her 
from  instilling  into  his  tender  mind  the  thoughts  of  re- 
taliating, by  like  executions,  the  sanguinary  insults  com* 
mitted  on  her  family :  That  the  only  method  of  obviating 
these  mischiefe  was  to  put  the  sceptre  into  the  hands  of  a 
man  of  whose  friendship  the  duke  might  be  assured,  and 
whose  years  and  e:i^erience  taught  him  to  pay  respect  to 
merit,  and  to  the  fights  of  ancient  nobility :  And  that 
the  same  necessity  which  had  carried  them  so  far  in 
resisting  the  usurpation  of  these  intruders,  must  justify 
them  in  attempting  farther  innovations,  and  in  making,  by 
national  consent,  a  new  settlement  of  the  succession*  To 
these  reasons  he  added  the  offers  of  great  private  advan- 
tages to  the  duke  of  Buckingham;  and  he  easily  ob- 
tained from  him  a  promise  of  supporting  him  in  all  his 
enterprises* 

The  duke  of  Glocester,  knowing  the  importance  of  g(dn* 
ing  lord  Hastings,  sounded  at  a  distance  his  sentiments,  by 
means  of  Catesby,  a  lawyer,  who  lived  in  great  intimacy 
with  that  nobleman;  but  found  him  impregnable  in  his 
allegiance  and  fidelity  to  the  children  of  Edward,  who 
had  ever  honoured  him  with  his  friendship*^  (le  saw, 
therefore,  that  there  were  no  longer  any  measures  to  be 
kept  with  him ;  and  he  determined  to  ruin  utterly  the 
man  whom  he  despaired  of  engaging  to  ccmcur  in  hia 
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usurpation.     On  the  very  day  wheii  Rivers,  Gray,  and    CHAP. 
Vaughan  were  executed,  or  rather  murdered  at  Pomfret,    ^^'^^* 
by  the  advice  of  Hastings,   the  protector  summoned  a      ,433 
council  in  the  Tower ;  whither  that  nobleman,  suspecting  I3th  Junt. 
no  design  against  him,  repaired  without  hesitation*     The 
duke  of  Glocester  was  capable  of  committing  the  most 
bloody  and  treacherous  murders  with  the  utmost  coolness 
and  indifference.,    On  taking  his  place  at  the  council  table, 
he    appeared    in    the    easiest    and   most  jovial    humour 
imaginable.     He  seemed  to  indulge  himself  in  familiar 
conversation   with    the   counsellors,  before    they    should 
enter  on  business ;  and  having  paid  some  compliments  to 
Morton  bishop  of  Ely,  on  the  good  and  early  strawberries 
which  he  raised  in  his  garden  at  Holbom,  he  begged  the 
favour    of  having  a  dish   of  them,  which  that  prelate 
immediately  despatched  a  servant  to  bring  to  him.     The 
protector  then  left  the  council,  as  if  called  away  by  some 
other  business ;  but  soon  after  returning  with  an  angry 
and  inflamed  countenance,  he  adked  them  what  punish* 
ment  those  deserved  that  had  plotted  against  his  life, 
who  was,  so  nearly  related  to  the  king,  and  was  intrusted 
:v7ith  the  administration  of  government  f  Hastings  replied, 
that   they   merited  the   punishment  of  traitors.      These 
traitorsy  cried  the  protector,  are  the  sorceress  my  bro- 
ther's rvife^  and  Jane  Shore  his  mistress^  with  others  their 
associates  :  See  to  what  a  condition  they  have  reduced  me 
by  their  incantations  and  witchcraft :  Upon  which  he  laid 
bare  his  arm,  all  shrivelled  and  decayed.     But  the  coun- 
sellors, who  knew  that  this  infirmity  had  attended  him 
from  his  birth,  looked  on  each  other  with  amazement ; 
and  above  all  lord  Hastings,  who,  as  he  had  since  Ed- 
ward's death  engaged  in  an  intrigue  with  Jane  Shore,* 
was  naturally  anxious  concerning  the  issue  of  these  extra- 
ordinary proceedings.      Certainly^  my  lord^  said  he,  if 
they  be  guilty  of  these  crimes  they  deserve  the  severest 
punishment*     And  do  you  reply  to  me,  exclaimed  the  pro- 
tector, with  your  ifs  and  your  ands  ?  Tou  are  the  chief 
abettor  of  that  witch  Shore  P  Tou  are  yourself  a  traitor  : 
And  I  swear  by  St.  Paul,  that  I  will  mt  dine  before  yovr 

*  See.note  [Cl-at  the  end  of  tfte  voniifte. 
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CHAP.    Jkead  he  it^u^ht  me.     He  struck  die  tabl«  With  iiis  faftttd : 
^j^J-*    Armed  men  rushed  m  at  Ae  signal :  the  ccmnBeUors  wete 
1483.      thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation:  And  one  of  the 
guards,  as  if  by  accident  or  mistake,  aimed  a  blow  with 
a  poll  ax  at  lord  Stanley,  who,  aware  of  the  danger^  slunk 
under  the  table  ;  and  though  he  saved  h»  life^  deceived  a. 
severe  wound  in  the  head  in  the  protector's  presence 
Execution   Hastings  was  seised,  was  hurried  aWay,  and  instantljr 
Hastings,     beheaded  on  a  timber  log  which  l^y  tti  the  court  of  the 
TowerJ     Two  hours  after,  a  proclamation  weU  penned 
and  fairly  written,  was  read  to  the  citizens  of  London^ 
enumerating  his  offences,  and  apologizing  to  them^  from 
the  suddenness  of  the  discovery,  for  the  sudden  eSLecuttoni 
of  that  nobleman,  who  was  very  popular  among  theinl : 
But  the  saying  of  a  merchant  was  much  talked  of  on  thtt 
occasion,  who  remarked,  that  the  proclamation  was  cer* 
tainly  drawn  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy.* 

LoKD  Stanley,  the  archbishop  of  York,  the  bishop  tA 
Ely,  and  other  coutsellors,  were  committed  prisotiers  ia 
different  chambers  of  the  TofTer :  And  the  protector^  hk 
order  to  carry  on  the  farce  of  his  accusations,  ordered  tile 
goods  of  Jane  Shore  to  be  seized  i  and  he  summoned  htr 
to  answer  before  the  couiik:il  for  sorcery  and  witchcmft* 
But  as  no  proofs  which  could  be  received  even  in  lliad 
ignorant  age  were  produced  against  her,  he  directed  l^r  to 
be  tried  in  the  spiritual  court  for  her  adidteries  atid  lewd*>^ 
ness ;  and  she  did  penairce  in  a  white  sheet  in  St.  Paul!s| 
before  the  whole  peo^e.  This  lady  Was  bom  of  kefii^ 
table  parents  in  London,  was  well  educated^  and  married 
to  a  substantial  citizen;  but  unhappily,  views  of  intei^st^ 
more  than  the  maid's  inclinations,  had  been  consdlted  ia 
the  match,  and  her  mind,  though  framed  for  virtue,  haA 
proved  unable  to  resist  the  allurements  of  Edtvard,  wh0 
solicited  her  favours.  But  while  seduced  from  her  datT" 
by  this  gay  and  amorous  monarch,  she  still  made  herself 
respectable  by  her  other  virtues ;  and  the  ascendant  wl^k 
her  charms  and  vivacity  long  maintained,  over  him,  wars 
all  employed  in  acts  of  beneficence  and  humanity.  Ske 
was  still  forward  to  oppose  calumny,  to  protcsct  tte  v^)^ 
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pMAMd^  tsk  relieve  thit  indigent  i  aid  her  good  oftc^s,  the  CHAP, 
genuine  dklfttee  of  her  he^,  never  wsuted  the  solicitation  ^^2IIh 
of  preaents,  or  the  hopes  of  reeiproeal  services.  But  she 
Kved  mot  only  to  feel  the  bitternesa  of  shame  imposed  on 
kei»  hyi  this  tyiant,  hut  to  ^  experience,  in  old  age  and 
poverty^  iike  ingratitude  of  those  coiurtiers  who.  had  long 
solicited  her  irsendsUp,  and  been  protected  by  her  credit* 
Ho  oaei,  among  the  gveat  multitudes  whom  she  had  obli* 
fgbAf  had  the  humanity  to  bring,  her  consolation  or  relief: 
She  languished  ou4;  her  Ufe  in  ^oUtude  and  indigences 
And  s^midst  a  coiurt  inured  to  the  most  atrocious  crimes^ 
the  frailties  of  this  woman  juaittfied  all  violations  of  fiimid* 
f hip  tawardc  her,  and  all  neglect  of  former  ohligiations* 

-  Thbsb  acts  of  violence,  exercised  against  all  the  The  pro^ 
nearest  oantte»ons  <rf  the  late  king,  prognosticated  the  ^*^  **"* 
aeverest' £ate  to  his  defenceless  children;  and  after  the  ci*owi). 
murder  of  Hastings,  the  protector  no  lobger  made  a  secret 
<xf  his  intentibBS  to  usurp  the  arovm*  The  lieentious  lif^ 
^  EcN^d^  who  was  not  restrained  in  bia  pleasures  either* 
fay  honour  or  prudence,  afforded  a  pretence  tar  declaiing 
llis  marriage  with  the  queen  invalid,  and  all  his  posterity 
iHeg^timafee.  It  was  asserted,  that  before  espousing  th^ 
iady  'fibaabeth  Ciray,  he  had  paid  court  to  the  lady 
Eleanor  Talbot,  daughter  of  die  earl  of  Shrewsbury;  and 
lieing  repulsed  by  die  virtue  of  tl^it  lady,  he  was  obliged, 
ere  he  eould  gratify  his  desires,  ta  consent  to  a  private 
marriage,  .without  any  witnesses^  by  Stillington,  bishop  of 
9atfa,  wha  afterwards  divulged  the  i^ecret.\  It  was  also 
Inaintwned,  that  the  act  of  ^itaiader  passed  again&t  the 
dhike  t>f  Clarence  had  virtually  incapacitated  his  children 
from  sneoeediag  po  the  cro;i»n ;  and  these  two  families 
beings  set  aside,  the  protector  remained  the  only  true  and 
legitimate  heir  of  the  house  of  York.  But  as  it  would 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  prove  the  preceding  mar- 
triage  pf  the  late  king ;  and  as  the  rule,  which  excludes 
the  heivs  of  an  attfunted  blood  from  priva^  succesaions, 
was  usver  emteaded  to  the  crown;  die  protector  resolved 
to  inak^  i|8e  of  another  plea  still  more  shamefid  and  scan- 
td^dous.    His  psuctisans  wer^  taught  to  maintain,  that  both 
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CHAP.  Edward'  IV.  and  the  duke  of  Clarence  were  iUeffttioiate  ^ 
^^^J*.  that  the  dutchess  of  York,  had  received  diffisrent  lovers 
1483.  ii^to  her  bed,  who  were  the  fathers  of  these  children  | 
that  their  resemblance  to  those  gallants  was  a  sufficient 
proof  of  their  spurious  birth ;  and  that  the. duke  of  dor 
cester  alone,  of  all  her  sons,  appeared  by  his  feaitui^s  and 
countenance  to  be  the  true  ofFspidng  of  the  duke  of  Tork# 
Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  impudent  than  this  a^ser* 
tion,  which  threw  so  foul  an  imputation  on  his  own  mo* 
th^r,  a  princess  of  irreproachable  virtue,  and  then  alive  i 
yet  the  place  chosen  for  first  promulgating  it  was  the  pulpiti 
before  a  large  congregation,  and  in  the  protector's  pre>- 
22d  June,  sence*  Dr.  Shaw  was  appointed  to  preach  in  St.  Paul's ; 
and  having  chosen  this  parage  for  his  text^  Bastard.  slip$ 
shall  not  thrive;  he  enlarged  on  all  the  to{acs  wbldi 
could  discredit  the  birth  of  Edward  IV.  the  duke  of  Cla* 
rence,  and  of  all  their  children.  He  then  broke  out  in  a 
panegyric  on  the  duke  .  of  Glocester ;  and  exclaimed; 
^^  Behold  this  excellent  prince,  the  express  image  of  his 
^^  noble  father,  the  genuine  descendant  of  the  house  of 
*'^  York ;  bearing,* no  less  in  the  virtues  of  his  mind,,  than 
^>  in  the  features  of  his  countenance,  the  character  of  the 
^^  gallapt  Richard,  once  your  hero  and  favduritc :  He 
^^  alone  is  entitled  to  your  allegiance ;  He  must  ddiver 
,^^  you  from  the  dominion  of  ^  all  intruders :  He  alonecaa 
^^  jrestore  the  lost  glory  and  honour  of  the  nation."  It 
^v^as  pireviously  concerted,  that  as  the  doctor  should  -pto* 
Aounce  dxese  words,  the  duke  ^  of  Glocester  should  center 
ithe  churchy  and  it  was  expected  that  the  audience  would 
cry  out,  God  save  king  Richard!  which  would  inune^ 
diately  have  been  laid  hold  of  as  a  popular  consent^  and 
interpreted  to  be  the  voice  of  the  nation :  But  by  a  ridi-* 
culous  mistake,  worthy  of  the  whole  scene,  the  duke  did 
not  appear  tiU  after  this  exclamation  .was  already  recit^ 
by  the  preacher,^  The  doctor  ^as  therefore  obliged  tO 
"'  repeat  his  rhetoriofl  figure  out  of  its  proper  place ;    The 

;c  audience,  less  from  the  absurd  conduct  of  the  discourse, 

than  from  their  detestation  of  tl^se  proceedings,  kept  a 
profound  silence :  And  the  protector  and  hid  preacher 
vf&t^  e(;|ually  abashed  at  the  ill  success  of  their  stratagem^ 
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.    Bi^f^^  duke  was  too  far  advanced  to  recede  from    chap. 
his  criminal  and   ambitious  purpose.     A  new  expedient 


was  tried  to  work  on  the  people.     The  mayor,  who  was      1453 
brodiar  to  Dr.  Shaw,  and  entirely  in  the  protector's  inte- 
•vests,  called  an  assembly  of  the  citis^ens ;  where. the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  who  possessed  some  talents  for  eloquence, 
harangued  them  on  the  protector's  title  to  the  crown,  and 
dfsphtyed  those  numerous  virtues  of  which  he  pretended 
tibuit  prince  was  possessed.     He  next  asked  them,  whether 
they  would  have  the  duke  for  kiiig  ?  and  then  stopped,  in 
lexpeetation  of  hearing  the  cry,  God  save  king  Richard! 
•He  was  surprised  to  observe  them  silent;   and  turning 
about  to  the  mayor  asked  him  the  reason.     The  mayor 
replied,  that  perhaps  they  did  not  understand  him.    Buck- 
highftm'  then  repeated  his  discourse  with  some  variation ; 
enforced  the  same  topics,  asked  the  same  question,  and 
?was  received  with  the  same  silence.     ^^  I  now  see  the 
"  cause/*  said  the  mayor ;  "  the  citizens  are  not  accu^- 
^  tomed  to  be  harangued  by  any  but  their  recorder ;  and 
**  kfiow  not  how  to  answer  a  person  of  your  grace's  qual- 
^  hy."'.   The  recorder,   Fitz- Williams,  was  then  com- 
manded to  repeat  the  substance  of  the  duke's  speech ;  but 
the  man,  who  was  averse  Ko  the  office,  took  care,  through- 
put  his  whole  discourse,  to  have  it  understood  that  he 
apoke  nothing  of  himself,  and  that  he  only  conveyed  to 
them,  the  sense  of  die  duke  of  Buckingham.     Still  the 
au^ence  kept  a  profound  silence :  '^^  This  is  wonderful 
^  obstinacy,"  med  the  duke :  "  Express  your  meaning, 
^'  royfrieiids,  one  way  or  other :    When  we  apply  to  you 
^  on  this  occasion,  it  is  merely  from  the  regard  which  we 
^^  bear- to  you.     The  lords  and  commons  have  sufficient 
'^^  authority,  without  your  consent,  to  appoint  a'  king: 
**  But   I  require  you  here  to   declare,   in  plain  terms, 
**  whether  or  not  you  will  have  the  duke  of  Glocester  for 
•' yoiur  sovereign?    After  all  these  efforts  some  of  the 
jneanest  apprentices,  incited  by  the  protector's  and  Buck-^ 
ingham's  servants,  raised  the  feeble  cry,  God  save  king 
Michard!?^     The  sentiments  of  the  nation  were  now  suffi- 
isiently  dedared :  The  voice  of  the  people  was  the  voic^ 
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CHAF.    of  Godc  And  Buckingham,  with  the  mayor,  listened' to 

xxm    Baynard's  castle,  where  the  protector  then  redded,  thjrf 

i483w      ^^^y  might  make  him  a  tender  of  the  crowok 

'25th  June.         Whev  Richard  was  toU  that  a  great  multitude  was 

in  the  court,  he  refused  to  appear  to  theth,  and  pretended 

to  be  apprehensive  for  his  personal  safety:  A  circumstance 

taken  notice  of  by  Buckingham,  who  observed  to  the  citi« 

zens  that  the  prince  was  ignorant  of  the  whole  design.  At 

last  he  was  persuaded  to  step  forth,  but  he  still  kept  at  some 

distance;  and  he  asked  the  meaning  of  their  intrusion  and 

importunity.     Buckingham  told  him  that  the  nation  was 

resolved  to  have  him  for  king:  The  protector  declared  his 

purpose  of  maintaining  his  loyalty  to  the  present  sovereign, 

and  exhorted  them  to  adhere  to  the  same  resolution.     ft€ 

was  told  that  the  people  had  determined  to  have  another 

prince;  and  if  he  rejected  their  unanimous  voice,  ihey 

must  look  out  for  one  who  would  be  more  compliant. 

The  pro-    This  argument  was  too  powerful  to  be  resisted :  He  was 

eomesSe  /prevailed  on  to  accept  of  the  crown:  And  he  thenceforth 

ihrone.      acted  as  legitimate  and  rightful  sovereign. 

Murder  of        This  ridiculous  farce  was  soon  after  foll4>wed  by  1 

lui^^Uie'  •c^^^    truly   tragical :    The  murder  of  th^   t¥k>   young; 

duke  of     princes.     Richard  gave  orders  to  sir  Robert  Brakenbury; 

constable  of  the  Tower,  to  put  his  nephews  to  death;  but 

this  gentleman,  who  had  sentiments  of  honour,  refused  |o 

have  any  hand  in  the  infamous  ofllce.     Thef  tyrant  then 

I        sent  for  sir  James  Tyrrel,  who  promised  ob^iencei  and 

he  ordered  Brakenbury  to  resign  to  this  gentleman  the 

keys  and  government  of  the  Tower  for  one  night.   Tyirel 

choosing  three  associates,  Slater,   Dighton,  and  Forest, 

came  in  the  night  time  to  the  door  of  the  chamber  where 

the  princes  were  lodged;  and  sending  in  the  assassins,  he 

bade  them  execute  their  commission,  while  he  himself 

staid  without.      They  found  the  young  princes  in  bed, 

and  fallen  in  a  profound  sleep.     After  suiFoeating  them 

with   the  bolster  and  pillows,  they  showed  their  naked 

bodies  to  Tyrrel,  who  ordered  them  to  be  buried  at  the 

foot  of  the  stairs,  deep  in  the  ground,  under  a  heap  of 

stones."     These  circumstances  were  all  confessed  by  the 

I 
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ac^rs  in  die  following  reign;  and  they  were  never  chap. 
punished  for  the  crime :  Probably,  because  Henry,  whose  ^^?!i? 
maxims  of  government  were  extremely  arbitrary,  desired  ^^^^ 
to  eatabtifih  it  as  a  princiide,  that  the  commands  of  the 
reigning  sovereign  ought  to  justify  every  enormity  in 
^  those  who  paid  obedience  to  them.  But  there  is  one 
circimistance  not  so  easy  to  be  accounted  for :  It  is  pre- 
tended that  Richard,  displeased  with  the  indecent  manner 
of  burying  his  nephews,  whom  he  had  murdered,  gave  his 
chaplain  orders  to  dig  up  the  bodies,  and  to  inter  them  in 
consecrated  ground;  and  as  the  man  died  soon  after,  the 
place  of  their  burial  remained  unknown,  and  the  bodies 
-could  never  be  found  by  ai^y  search  which  Henry  could 
make  for  them.  Yet  in  the  Ttifpi  of  Charles  II.  when 
there  was  occasicHi  to  remove  some  stones,  and  to  dig  in 
the  very  «pot  which  was  mentioned  as  the  place  of  their 
first  intermeM,  the  bones  of  two  persons  were  there  founds 
which  by  their  size  exactly  corresponded  to  the  age  of 
Edward  and  has  brother :  They  were  concluded  with  cer- 
tainty to  be.  the  remains  of  those  princes,  and  were  interred 
iinder  a  marble  monument,  by  orders  of  king  Charies."" 
Perhaps  Richard's  chaplain  had  died  before  he  found  an^ 
(Opportunity  of  executing  his  master's  ccmimands ;  and  the^ 
bodies  being  supposed  to  be  already  removed,  a  diligent 
search  was  not  made  fqr  them  by  Henry  in  the  place 
where  they  had  heen  buried. 
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CHAV.  THE  first  acts  of  Richard's  administration  were 

^/r*  to  bestow  rewards  on  those  who  had  assisted  hiin  in 
1483.  usurping  the  crown,  and  to  gain  by  favours  those  who 
he  thought  were  best  able  to  support  his  future  govern* 
ment.  Thomas  lord  Howard  was  created  duke  of  Nor- 
folk ;  sir  Thomas  Howard  his  son,  earl  of  Surrey ;  lord 
Lovel  a  viscount  by  the  same  name ;  even  lord  Stanley 
wks  set  at  liberty,  and  made  steward  pf  the  household. 
This  nobleman  had  become  obnoxious  by  his  first  oppo- 
sition to  Richard's  views,  and  also  by  his  marrying  the 
countess  dowager  of  Richmond,  heir  of  the  Somerset 
family ;  but  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the 
present  goveirnment,  he  feigned  such  zeal  for  Richard's 
service,  that  he  was  received  into  favour,  and  even  found 
means  to  be  intrusted  with  the  most  important  commands 
by  that  politic  and  jealous  tyrant. 

But  the  person  who,  both  from  the  greatness  of  his 
services,  and  the  power  and  splendour  of  his  family,  was' 
best  entitled  to  favours  under  the  new  government,  was 
the  duke  of  Buckingham;  and  Richard  seemed  deter- 
mined to  spare  no  pains  or  bounty  in  securing  him  to 
his  interests.  Buckingham  was  descended  from  a  ^augh-- 
ter  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock  duke  of  Glocester,  uncle  ta 
Richard  II.  and  by  this  pedigree  he  not  only  was  allied  to 
the  royal  family,  but  had  claims  for  dignities  as  well  as 
estates  of  a  very  extensive  nature.  The  duke  of  Glo- 
cester, and  Henry  earl  of  Derby,  afterwards  Henry  IV; 
had  married  the  two  daughters  and  coheirs  of  Bohun  earl 
of  Hereford,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  ancient  barons, 
whose  immense  property  came  thus  to  be  divided  into 
two  shares.  One  was  inherited  by.  the  family  of  Buck- 
ingham; the  rnmer  was  united  to  the  crown  by  the  house 
of  Lancaster,  and,  after  the  attainder  of  that  royal  line, 
was  seized  as  legally  devolved  to  them  by  the  sovereigns 
of  the  house  of  York.  The  duke  of  Buckingham  laid 
hold  of  the  present  opportunity,  and  claimed  the  resti- 
tution of  that  portion  of  the  Hereford  estate  which  had 
escheated  to  the  crown,  as  well  as  of  the  great  office  of 


ci^table^  which  had  long  contmued  bjr  inheritance  in  his    chap. 
ancestors  of  that  faniily.     Richard  readily  complied  with     ^^-^^ 
these  demands,  which  were  probably  the  price  stipulated     ^^^ 
to  Buckingham  for  his  assistance  in  promoting  the  usur* 
potion*     That  noUenian  was  invested  with  the  office  of 
constable;  he  received  a  grant  of  the  estate  of  Hereford;^ 
many  other  dignities  and  honours  were  conferred  upon 
him;  and  the  king  thought  himself  sure  of  preserving  the 
fidelity  of  a  man  whose  interests  seemed  so  closely  con« 
nected  with  those  of  the  present  government. 

But  it  was  impossible  that  friendship  could  long  re-  ^j^^  ^^ 
main  inviolate  between  two  men  of  such  corrupt  minds  as  Buoking* 
Richard  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham*  Historians  ascribe  JS^iiit 
their  first  rupture  to  the  king's  refusal  of  making  restitu- 
tion of  the  Hereford  estate ;  but  it  is  certain,  from  re- 
cords, that  he  passed  a  grant  for  that  purpose,  and  that 
the  full  demands  of  Buckinghatn  were  satisfied  in  this 
particular*  Perhaps  Richard  was  sooti  sensible  of  the 
danger  which  might  ensue  from  conferring  such  an  im- 
mense property  on  a  man  of  so  turbulent  a  disposition,  and 
afterwards  raised  difficulties  about  the  execution  of  his 
own  grant :  Perhaps  he  refused  some  other  demands  of 
Buckingham,  whom  he  found  it  impossible  to  gratify  for 
his  past  services :  Perhaps  he  resolved,  according  to  the 
usual  maxims  of  politicians,  to  seize  the  first  opportunity 
ef  ruining  this  powerful  subject,  who  had  been  the  prin- 
cipal instrument  of  his  own  elevation ;  and  the  dbcovery 
of  his  intention  begat  the  first  discontent  in  the  duke  of 
Buckingham*  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
the  duke,  soon  after  Richard's  accession,  began  to  form  a 
conspiracy  against  the  government,  and  attempted  to  over- 
throw that  usurpation  which  he  himself  had  so  zealously 
contributed  to  establish* 

Never  was  there  in  any  country  ^  lisurpation  more 
flagrant  than  that  of  Richard,  or  more  repugnant  to  every 
principle  of  justice  and  public. interest*  His  claim  was 
entirely  founded  on  impudent  allegations,  never  attempt- 
ed tq  be  proved^  some  of  them  incapable  of  proof,  and  all 
of  them  implying  sc^dalous  reflections  on  his  own  family, 
and  on  the  persons  with  whom  he  was  the  most  nearly 
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CHAP,  connected.  His  title  was  never  acknowledged  by  an^ 
xxm.  national  assembly,  scarcely  even  by  the  lowest  populace 
14S3  ^^  whom  he  appealed;  and  it  had  become  prevalent, 
merely  for  want  of  some  person  of  distinction  who  might 
stand  forth  against  him,  and  give  a  voice  to  those  senti- 
ments of  general  detestation  which  arose  in  every  bosom* 
Were  men  disposed  to  pardon  these  violations  of  public 
right,  the  sense  of  private  and  domestic  duty,  which  is 
not  to  be  effaced  in  the  most  barbarous  times,  must  have 
begotten  an  abhorrence  against  him ;  and  have  represented 
the  murder  of  the  young  and  innocent  princes,  his  nephews, 
with  whose  protection  he  had  been  intrusted,  in  the  mos^ 
odious  colours  imaginable*  To .  endure  such  a  bloody 
usurper  seemed  to  draw  disgrace  upon  the  nation,  and  to 
be  attended  with  immediate  danger  to  every  individual 
who  was  distinguished  by  birth,  merit,  or  services*  Such 
was  become  the  general  voice  of  the  people ;  all  parties 
were  united  in  the  same  sentiments ;  and  the  Lancastrians^ 
so  long  oppressed)  and  of  late  so  mush  discredited,  felt 
(heir  blasted  hopes  again  revive,  and  anxiously  expected 
the  consequences  of  these  extraordinary  events.  The  duke 
of  Buckingham,  whose  family  had  been  devoted  to  that 
interest,  and  who  by  his  mother,  a  daughter  of  Edmund 
duke  of  Somerset,  was  allied  to  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
was  easily  induced  to  espouse  the  cause  of  this  party,  and 
to  endeavour  the  restoring  of  it  to  its  ancient  superiority. 
Morton  bishop  of  Ely,  a  zealous  Lancastrian,  whom  the 
king  had  imprisoned,  and  had  afterwards  committed  ta 
the  custody  of  Buckingham,  encouraged  these  sentiments; 
and  by  his  exhortations  the  .duke  cast  his  eye  towards  the 
young  earl  of  Richmond,  as  the  only  person  who_could 
free  the  nation  from  the  tyranny  of  the  present  usurper.* 
Theesrf  Henry   earl  of  Richmond  was  at  this  time  detained 

TOond!^  "  *^  ^  ^^^^  of  honourable  custody  by  the  duke  of  Britany  ; 
and  his  descent,  which  seemed  to  give  him  some  preten* 
sions  to  the  crown,  had  been  a  great  object  of  jealousy 
both  in  the  late  and  in  the  present  reign.  John  the  first 
duke  of  Somerset,  who  was  grandson  of  John  of  Gaunt 
by  a  spurious  branch,  but  legitimated  by  act  of  parliament, 
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Imd' left  only  one  daughter,  Margaret;  and  his  younger'  chap. 
brother  Edmund  had  succeeded  him  in  his  titles,  and  in     ^™' 
a  considerable  part  of  his  fortune.     Margaret  had  es- 
poused Edmund  earl  of  Richmond,  half-brother  of  Henry 
VL  and  son  of  sir  Owen  Tudor  and  Catherine  of  France, 
relict  of  Henry  V»  and  she  bore  him  only  one  son,  who 
received  the  name  of  Henry,  and  who  after  his  father's 
death  inherited  the  honours  and  fortune  of  Richmond. 
His.  mother,   being  a  widow,   had  espoused  in  second 
marriage,  sir  Henry  Stafford,  uncle  to  Buckingham,  and 
after  the  death  of  that  gentleman  had  married  lord  Stan- 
ley ;  but  had  no  children  by  either  of  these  husbands ; 
and  her  son  Henry  was  thus,  in  the  event  of  her  death, 
the  sole  heir  of  all  her  fortunes*     But  this  was  not  the 
most  considerable  advantage  which  he  hadfreason  to  expect 
from  her  succession :  He  would  represent  the  elder  branch 
of  the  house  of  Somerset ;  he  would  inherit  all  the  title 
of  that  family  to  the  crown ;  and  though  its  claim,  while 
any  legitimate  branch  subsisted  of  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
bad  always  been  much  disregarded,  the  zeal  of  faction, 
after  the  death  of  Henry  VI.  and  the  murder  of  prince 
Edward,  immediately  conferred  a  weight  and  considera- 
tion upon  it. 

Edward  IV.  finding  that  all  the  Lancastrians  had 
turned  their  attention  towards  the  young  earl  of  Richmond 
as  the  object  of  their  hopes,  thought  him  also  worthy  6f 
his  attention ;  and  pursued  him  into  his  retreat  in  Britany, 
whither  his  uncle  the  earl  of  Pembroke  had  carried  him 
after  the  battle  of  Tewksbury,  so  fatal  to  his  party.  He 
applied  to  Francis  II.  duke  of  Britany,  who  was  his  ally, 
a  weak  but  a  good  prince ;  and  urged  him  to  deliver  up 
this  fugitive,  who  might  be  the  source  of  future  disturb- 
ances in  England:  But  the  duke,  averse  to  so  dishonourable 
a  proposal,  would  only  consent  that,  for  the  security  <^ 
Edward,  the  young  nobleman  should  be  detained'  m 
custody;  and  he  received  an  annual*  pension  from  £n^' 
land  for  the  safe  keeping  or  the  subsistence  of  his  prisoner,, 
But  towards  the  end  of  Edward's  reign,  when  the  king- 
dom was  menaced  with  a  war  both  from  France  and 
Scodand,  the  anxieties  of  the  English  court  with  regard 
to  Hesiry  were  much  increased ;  and  Edward  made  a  new 
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CHAP,   proposal  to  ^e  duke,  which  covered  under  the  £ure8t 
'    appearances,  the  most  bloody  and  treacherous  inteniicm8« 


1498.  ^^  pretended  that  he  was  desirous  of  gaining  his  enemy, 
and  of  uniting  him  to  his  own  family  by  a  marriage  with 
l^is  daughter  Elizabeth ;  and  he  solicited  to  hare  him 
sent  over  to  England,  in  order  to  execute  a  scheme  which 
would  redound  so  much  to  his  advantage.  These  preten- 
ces,  seconded  as  is  supposed  by  bribes  to  Peter  Landais, 
a  corrupt  minister,  by  whom  the  duke  was  entirely 
governed,  gained  credit  with  thecourt  of  B;*itany :  Henry 
was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  English  agents :  He 
iras  ready  to  embark :  When  a  suspicion  of  Edward's 
real  design  was  suggested  to  the  duke,  who  recalled  his 
orders,  and  thus  saved  the  unhappy  youth  from  the 
Immjoient  danger  which  hung  over  him. 

These  symptoms  of  continued  jealousy  in  the  reigning 
&mily  of  England,  both  seemed  to  give  some  authority 
to  Henry's  pretensions,  and  made  him  the  object  of 
general  favour  and  Compassion,  on  account  of  the  dangers 
and  persecutions  to  which  he  was  exposed.  The  univer- 
sal detestation  of  Richard's  conduct  turned  still  more  tl^ 
attention  of  the  nation  towards  Henry ;  and  as  all  the 
descendants  of  the  house  of  York  were  either  women  or 
minors,  he  seemed  to  be  the  only  person  from  whom  the 
nation  could  expect  the  expulsion  of  the  odious  and 
bloody  tyrsiXkU  But  nbtwithstanding  the^e  circumstances, 
yrhich  were  so  favourable  to  him,  Buckingham  and  die 
bishop  of  Ely  w'ell  knew  that  there  would  still  lie  many 
obstacles  in  his  way  to  the  throne ;  and  that  though  the 
pation  had  been  much  divided  between  Henry  VI.  and 
the  duke  of  York,  while  present  possession  and  hereditary 
right^  stood  in  opposition  to  each  other ;  yet  as  soon  asf 
these  titles  were  united'  in  Edward  IV.  the  bulk  of  tJie 
]^eQ{de  had  come  over  to  the  reigning  family;  and  die 
Il^ncastrians  had  extremely  decayed,  both  in  numbers 
:i&d  in  authority.  It  was  therefore  suggested  by  Mortosi^ 
and  readily  assented  to  by  the  duke,  that  the  only  means 
of  overturning  the  present  usurpation,  was  to  unite  the 
opposite  factions,  by  contracting  a  marriage  between  the 
fearl  of  Richmond  and  the  princess  Elizabeth,  eildest 
^augl^ter  of  kmg  Edward,  and  tberdby  blending  together 


tlie  opposite  pretenuons  of  their  families,  which  had  so  ghap. 
long  been  the  source  of  public  disorders  and  convulsions*. ^^^^^ 
They  were  sensible  that  the  peojde  were  extremely  14^3^ 
desirous  of  repose,  after  so  many  bloody  and  destructive 
commotions;  that  both  Yorkists  and  Lancastrians,  who 
now  lay  equally  under  <q>pression,  would  embrace  this 
sdieme  with  ardour ;  and  diat  die  prospect  of  reconciling 
die  two  parties,  which  was  in  itself  so  desirable  an  end, 
would,  when  added  to  the  general  hatred  against  the 
present  govemnient,  render  their  cause  absolutely  invin- 
ci!Ue«  In  consequence  of  these  views  the  prelate,  by 
means  of  Reginald  Bray,  steward  to  the  countess  of 
Richmond,  ^t  opened  the  project  of  such  an  union  to 
that  lady;  and  the  plan  appeared  so  advantageous  for 
her  son,  and  at  the  same  time  so  likely  to  succeed^  that  it 
admitted  not  of  the  least  hesitation.  Dr«  Lewis,  a  Wekh 
physician^  who  had  access  to  the  queen  dowager  in  her 
sanctuary,  carried  the  prop<^sals  to  her;  and  found,  that 
revenge  for  the  murder  of  her  brother  and  of  her  three 
sons,  apprehensions  for  her  surviving  family,  and  indig- 
nation against  her  confinement,  easily  overcame  all  her 
prejudices  against  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  procured 
her  approbation  of  a  marriage  to  which  the  age  ^md  birdi, 
as  well  as  the  present  situation  of  the  parties,  seemed  so 
naturally  to  invite  them*  She  secretly  borrowed  a  sum 
af  money  in  the  city,  sent  it  over  to  the  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, required  his  oath  to  celebrate  the  marriage  as  soon 
as  he  should  arrive  in  England,  advised  him  to  levy  as 
many  foreign  forces  as  possible^  and  promised  to  join  him 
on  his  first  appearance,  with  all  the  friends  and  partisans 
of  her  family. 

The  plan  being  thus  laid  upon  the  solid  foundations 
of  good  sense  and  sound  pi^icy,  it  was  secretly  communi- 
cated to  the  principal  persons  of  both  parties  in  all  the 
counties  of  England ;  and  a  wonderful  alacrity  appeared 
in  every  order  of  men  to  forward  its  success  and  com- 
pletion. But  it  was  impossible  that  so  extensive  a 
conspiracy  could  be  conducted  in  so  secret  a  maniier  as 
entirely  to  escape  the  jealous  and  vigilant  eye  of  Richard ; 
and  he  soon  received  inteQigence  that  his  enemies, 
headed  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  were  forming  some 
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design  agtunst  his  authority.  He  immediatdy  put  him<« 
self  in  a  posture  of  defence  by  levying  troops  in  die 
north ;  and  he  summoned  the  duke  to  appear  at  court,  in 
such  terms  as  seemed  to  promise  him  a  renewal  of  their 
fi>rmer  amity.  But  that  nobleman,  well  acquainted  witli 
the  barbarity  and  treachery  of  Richard,  replied  only  by 
taking  arms  in  Wales,  and  gpiving  the  signal  to  his  ac- 
complices for  a  general  insurrection  in  all  parts  of 
England.  But  at  that  very  time  there  happened  to  fali 
such  heavy  rains,  so  incessant  stud  continued,  as.  exceeded 
any  known  in  the  memory  of  man ;  and  the  Seveme,  witif 
the  other  rivers  in  that  neighbourhood,  swelled  to  a 
height  which  rendered  them  impassable,  and  .prevented 
Buckingham  from  marching  into  the  heart  of  England  to 
join  his  associates.  The  Welshmen,  partly  moved  by 
superstition  at  this  extraordinary  event,  partly  distressed 
by  famine  in  their  camp,  fell  o£P  from  him ;  and  Bucking*- 
ham,  finding  himself  deserted  by  his  followers,  put  on  a* 
disguise,  and  took  shelter  in  the  house  of  Bannister,  an 
old  servant  of  his  family.  But  being  detected  in  his 
retreat,  he  wai^  brought  to  the  king  at  Salisbury ;  and  was 
instantly  executed,  according  to  the.  sunimary  mediod 
practised  in  that  age/  The  other  conspirators,  who  took 
arms  in  four  different  places,  at  Exeter,  at  Salisbury,  at 
Newbury,  and  at  >  Maidstone,  hearing  of  the  duke  of 
Buckin^am's  misfortunes,  despaired  of  success,  and 
immediately  dispersed  themselves. 

The  marquis  of  Dorset  and  the  bishop  of  Ely  made 
their  escape  beyond  sea:  Many  others  were  equally 
fortunate :  Several  fell  into  Richard's  hands,  of  whom  he 
made  some  examples.  His  executions  seem  not  to  have 
been  remarkably  severe ;  though  we  are  told  of  one  gen* 
tleman,  William  Colingboume,  who  isuiFered  under  colour 
of  this  rebellion,  but  in  reality  for  a  distich  of  quibbling 
verse;}  which  he  had  composed  against  Richard  and  his 
ministers*'     The  earl  of  Richmond,  in  concert  with  his 


r  Hist  CroyL  eont  p.  568. 
sThelinesvere: 

The  Rat,  the  Cat,  and  Ltmel  that  Do^f 
Rule  all  England  under  the  Hog, 

AUadine  to  the  names  of  Ratcliffe  ami  Catesbj;  and  to  Richard's  arms,  wlda]h 
wcreaooar. 
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ffxends,  had  set  sail  from  St.  Male's,  canyiag  on  board  a    crap. 
body  of  5000  men,  levied  in  foreign  parts  j  but  his  fleet  ^Fjj^ 
being  at  first  driven  back  by  a  storm,  he  appeared  not  on      ^^^ 
the  coast  of  England  till  after  the  dispersion  of  all  his 
Mends ;  and  he  found  himself  obliged  to  return  to  the 
court  of  Britany. 

Th£.  king,  every  where  triumphant,  and  fortified  by  1484. 
this  unsuccessful  attempt  to  deUirone  him,  ventured  at*^**^^"' 
last  to.  summon  a  paAiament ;  a  measure  which  his  crimes 
and  flagrant  usurpation  had  induced  him  hitherto  to 
decline*  Though  it  was  natural  that  the  parliament,  in 
a  contest  of  national  parties,  should  always  adhere  to  the 
victor,,  he  seems  to  have  apprehended,  lest  his  title^ 
founded  on  no  principle  and  supported  by  no  party,  might 
be  rejected  by  that  assembly.  But  his  enemies  being 
now  at  his  feet,  the  parliament  had  no  choice  left  but  to 
recognise  his  authority,  and  acknowledge  his  right  to  the 
crowm  His  only  son  £dward,  then  a  youth  of  twelve 
years  of  age,  was  created  prince  of  Wales :  The  duties  of 
tonnage  and  poundage  were  granted  to  the  king  for  life: 
And  Richard,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  nation  to  his 
government,  passed  some  popular  laws,  particularly  one 
against  the  late  practice  of  extorting  money  on  pretence 
of  benevolence. 

All  the  other  measures  of  the  king  tended  to  the 
saine  object.  Sensible,  that  the  only  circumstance  which 
€ould  give  him  security,  was  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
Yorkists,  he  paid  court  to  the  queen  dowager  with  such 
art  and  address,  m^de  such  earnest  protestations  of  his 
sincere  good  will. and  friendship,  that  this  princess,  tired 
•f  confinement,  and  despairing  of  any  success  from  her 
former  prefects,  ventured  to  leave  her  sanctuary,  and  t». 
put  herself  and  her  daughters  into  the  hands  of  the  tyrant* 
But  he  socm  carried  fardier  his  views  for  the  estaUish- 
ment  of  his  throne.  He  had  married  Anne  the  second 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Warwic,  and  widow  of  £dwar4 
prince  of  Wales,  whom  Richard  himself  had  murdered ; 
,  but  this  princess  having  borne  him  but  one  son,  who  died 
about  this  time,  he  considered  her  as  an  invincible,  obstar 
de  to  the  settlement  of  his  fortune,  and  he  was  believed 
^0  have  carried  her  off  by  poison ;  a  crime  for  which  tlie 
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CHAP,   p^ic  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  any  soUd  pvoof^  bilt 
which  the  usual  tmor  of  his  Conduct  made  it  reasonabla 


1494,  to  suspect.  He  now  thought  it  in  bis  power  to  vemoitre 
^  chief  perils  which  threatened  his  govemmenu  Thtf 
eaii  oi  Richmond,  he  knew,  could  never  be  formidable  hot 
from  his  projected  marriage  with  the  princess  Elizabeth^ 
the  true  heir  of  the  crown ;  and  he  therefore  intended, 
hy  means  of  a  papal  dispensation,  to  espouse,  himself^ 
ihb  princess,  and  thus  to  unite  in  his  own  family  their 
contending  titles.  The  queen  dowager,  eager  to  recover 
her  lost  authority,  neither  scrupled  this  allismce^  which 
was  very  unusual  in  England,  and  was  regarded  as  inces* 
toous,  nor  felt  any  horror  at  manying  her  daughter  to  the 
murderer  of  her  three  sons  and  of  her  brother :  ^e  even 
joined  so  far  her  interests  with  those  of  the  usurper,  that 
she  wrote  to  all  her  partisans,  and  among  the  rest,  to  her 
son  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  desiring  them  to  withdraw 
from  the  eari  of  Richmond;  an  injury  which  the  earl 
could  never  afterwards  forgive :  The  court  of  Rome  was 
applied  to  for  a  dispensation :  Richard  thought  that  he 
could  easily  defend  himself  during  th^  interval,  till  it 
arrived  t  and  he  had'  afterwards  the  agreeable  prospect  of 
A  full  and  secure  settlement.  He  flattered  himself  that 
the  English  nation,  seeing  all  danger  removed  of  a  dis- 
puted succession^  would  then  acquiesce  uhder  the  domi- 
nion of  a  prince,  who  was  of  mature  years,  of  great 
abilities,  and  of  a  genius  qualified  for  government ;  and 
that  they  would  forgive  him  all  the  crimes  which  he  had 
Committed,  in  paving  his  way  to  the  throne. 

But  the  crimes  of  Richard  were  so  horrid  and  so 
shocking  to  humanity,  that  the  natural  sentiments  of  men, 
without  any  political  or  public  views,  were  sufficient  to 
render  his  government  unstable;  and  every  person  of 
probity  and  honour  was  earnest  to  prevent  the  sceptre 
from  being  any  longer  polluted  by  that  bloody  and  fsdth* 
tess  hand  which  held  it.  All  the  exiles  Socked  to  the 
eart  of  Richmond  in  Britany,  and  exhorted  him  to  hasten 
his  attempt  for  a  new  invasion,  and  to  prevent  the  mio"- 
riage  of  the  princess  Elizabeth,  which  must  prove  fatal 
to  all  his  hopes.  The  earl,  sensible  of  the  urgent  ne- 
ptBskfj  but  dreading  the  treachery  of  Peter  Landais,  who 


ftad  entered  into  a  negotiation  w'uh  Bidiard  for  betraying  ghaf. 
him,  wa9  obliged  to  attend  only  to\hk  present  safety; 


and  he  made  his  escape  to  the  court  of  f  ranee.  The  i^^ 
ministers  of  Charies  VIII.  who  had  no.w  succeeded  tp 
the  throne  after  the  death  of  his  father,  Lewis,  gave  him 
countenance-and  protection ;  and  being  desirous  of  raising 
disturbance  to  Richard,  they  secretly  encQuraged  the  earl 
in  the  levies  which;  he  made*  for  die  .sui4>ort  of  his  en- 
terprise  upon  £n^nd.  The  earl  of  Oxford,  wIioqi 
Richard's  suspicions  had  thrown  into  confinement,,  having 
made  his  escape,  here  joined  Henry ;  and  inflamed  hia 
ardour  for  the. attempt,  by  the  favourable'accounts  whif^lii 
he  brought  of  the.  dispositions  of  the  English  nat^n, 
and  their  universal  hatred  of  Richard's  crimes  and 
usurpation. 

The  earl  of  Richmond  set  sail  from  Harfleur  in  Nor-  14S5. 
mandy  with  a  small  army  of  about  2Q00  nwn ;  and  after  a  Sc^c? 
navigation  of  six  days,  he  arrived  at  Milford-haven  in  Richmond 
Wales,  whdre  he  landed  without  opposition.  He  direct-  "^' 
ed  his  course  to  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  in  .hopes  that 
the  Welsh,  who  i^egarded  him  as  their  cQuntrymaq,  aud 
yrho  had  been,  already  pr^ossessed  in  iavou{:x}f  his  cause 
by  means  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  would  join  his 
standard,  and  enable  him  to  make  head  against  the  es-: 
tablished  government.  Richard,  who  knew  not  in  .what 
quarter  he  might  expect  the  invader,  had  taken  post  at 
Nottingham,  in  the  centre  of.  the. kingdom;  and  haying 
given-  commissions  to .  different  persons  in  the  several 
counties,  whom  he  empowered  to  oppose  his  enemy,  he 
purposed  in  person  to  fly  on  l^e  first  alarm  to  the  place 
exposed  to  danger.  Sir  Rice  ap-Thomas  and  sir. Walter 
Herbert  were  intrusted  with  his  authority  in  Wale&;  but 
the  former,  immii^iately  deserted,  to  Henry;  the  second 
made  but  feeUe  opposition  to  hinv :  And  the  earl,  advan- 
cing towards  Shrewsbury,  received,  every  day  some  rein- 
forcement fr<nn  hia  partisans.  S^  Gilbert  Talbot  joined 
him  with  all  the  vassals  and  refiners  of  the  family  of 
Shrewsbury:  Sir  Thomas  .Qoi^-cbier  and  sir.  Walter 
Hungerford  brought  their  .friends  to  share  his  fortunes; 
and  the  appearance  of  men  of  distinction  in  his  cam)\ 
4nade  already  his  cause  wear  a  favourable  aspect.. 

Vol.  Ill-  O 


CHAP.  But  the  danger  to  which  Richanl  wfl»  cllii%*«xp#*< 

^^^"'    sed,  proceeded  not  so  much  from  the  zeal  of  Us  opett 


1489.  enemies,  as  from  the  infidelity  of  hit  pretended  friends* 
Scarce  any  noUeman  of  disttnction  was  sincerely  attacked 
to  his  cause,  except  the  duke  of  Norfolk)  and  all  those 
who  feigned  the  most  loyalty  were  only  wmlching  for  tm 
opportunity  to  betray  and  desert  him.  But  the  persons 
of  whom  he  entertained  die  greatest  sos^cion,  were  loud 
Stanley  and  his  brodier  sir  William  ;  whose  connesiona 
with  the  femily  of  Ridunond,  notwithstanding  thenr  pro-^ 
fessions  of  atM:hnient  to  his  persmi,  were  never  entirel^pt 
forgotten  or  o^erlobked  by  him*  When  he  empowered 
letd  Stanley  to  levy  forces,  he  still  retained  his  eldest  soai 
lord  Strange,  as  a  pledge  for  lus  fidelity ;  and  that  noUe^ 
man  was^  on  this  account  obliged.to  employ  great  caution 
and  reserve  in  his  proceedittgs«N  He  raised  a  powerfot 
body  of  his  friends  md  retainers  in  Cheslttre  and  Laoea** 
shire,  but  widiout  openly  declaring  himself :  and  diougil 
Henry  had  received  secret  assurances  of  his  Irtendiy  inien- 
tions,  the  armies  on  both  aides  knew  not  what  to  infor 
^dAug.  from  his  equivocal  beha^ioun  1^  ttv^  rivah  at  last 
B«swo^  approached  eadi  other  at  Boswotth  near  Lekester; 
Hemy  at  the.  head  of  ^x  thousand  men,  Richard  with  an 
army  of  above  double  the  number  $  and  a  decisive  actiMi 
was  every  hour  ^xpeeted  between  them.  Stanley,  wfa^ 
commanded  above  seven,  thousand  men,  to<A  catte  to  po#t 
himself  at  Atherstone,  not  far  from  the  hostile  camps  $ 
nnd  he  made  such  a  disposition  as  enidbled  him  on  occiiC« 
sion  to  join  either  party.  Ridiard  had  too  mtach  sagacity 
not  to  discover  his  intentimis  6>om  thofte  m<Mr€ments ;  \mi 
he  kept  die  secret  from  his  own  men  £cmp  fetu*  0t  djecour** 
aging  them:  He  too^k  not  immediate  revenge  on  Stantey^s 
son,  as  some  of  his  courtiers  advised  him ;  because  ht 
hoped  that  so  valuable  a  fdedge  would  induce  die  hAtt  t» 
prolong  still  fardier  his  ambiguous  conducts  Aiftd  hit 
hastened  to  decide  by 'aims  die  quarrel  with  his  com* 
pctitor;  being  certain,  that  a  victory  over  die  eart  <rf 
.  Richmcmd  would  enable  him  to  take  ample  retrenge  on^aH 
his  enemies,  open  and  concealed.  ' 

The  van  of  Rii:bmond's  army,  consisting  of  ait:berS| 
\m&  commanded  by  the  earl  of  OxfOTd :   Sjr  Gi^rt  Tal- 


wauBnuL  DP 

iNii  I^  <ltt  rig^twuig  I  sir  John  Swage  the  left ;  The  earl  ClCAP. 
hifliaelf^  mccomiimied  by  his  uncle  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  ^^!^^j^ 
placed  hmaidf  in  the  main  bo4y*  Richard  also  took  post  1415, 
ia  hUm»m  body,  a^d  intrusted  the  command  of  his  van 
to  the. duke  of  Norfolk:  As  his  wings  were  never  en- 
gaged, we  have  not  learned  the  names  <^  several  com- 
mattficia.  Soon  after  the  battle  began,  lord  Stanley, 
whose  Qcmdnct  in  this  whole  affair  discovef«  great  precau- 
iimi  and  abilities,  appeared  in  the  field,  and  declared  for 
the  earl  of  Richmond*  This  measure,  which  was  nnei^ 
pected  ^  the  men,  though  not  to  their  leaders,  had  a  pro* 
portional  e&ct  on  both  armies  :  It  inspired  unususd 
courage  into  Henry's  soldiers;  it  threw  Richard's  into 
dismay  ^uftd  ccmfmion.  The  intrepid  tynmt,  sensible  of 
ifis  despenue  situaticm,  cast  his  eyes  arouiKl  the  field,  and 
descrying  his  rival  at  no  great  distance,  he  drove  against 
him  withrfuryt  in  hopes  that  ei^r  Henry's  death  or 
jUs'Own  would  decide  the  victory  between  them#  He 
killed^  with  his  own  hands  sir  William  Brandon,  standard* 
heaner  <to^tbe  eadl:  He.  disonountefl  sir  John  Cheyney : 
He.  was  now  wkhin  isseach  of  Ridtmond  lumself,  who  de- 
clined not  the  combat ;  when  sir  William  Stanley,  breaking 
in.  with  his  troops,  surrounded  Richard,  who,  fighting 
bravely  to  the  last  moment,  was  overwhelmed  by  numb^s, 
^d  periidieid  by  a  fate  too  mild  and  honorable  for  his  Deaths 
multiplied  and  detestaUe  enormities*  His  men  every 
where  sou^t  for  safe^  by  fiig^ 

•  Tqeae  fell  in  thia  batlie  about  four  thousand  of  the  van^ 
tptisked ;  and  among  these  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  lord  Feiv 
rars  of  Chartky,  sir  Richaid  Rateliffe,  sir  Robert  Piercy, 
and  sir  Robert  firakenbury.  The  loss  was  inconsiderable 
on  the  side. of  the  victors.  Sir  William  Catesby,  a  great 
instrumeBt  of  Richard's  crimes,  was  taken,  and  soon  after 
beheaded,  with  some  others,  at  Leicester*  .  The  body  of 
Rscharii  was  found  in  the  field  covered  with  dead  enemies, 
and  all  besmeared  with  blood:  It  was  thrown  carelessly 
aerosa  a  horse ;  was  carried  to  Leicester  amidst  the  shouts 
ol  the  insulting  spectators ;  and  was  interred  in  the  Gray* 
Friars  church  of  that  place. 

The  historians  who  favour  Richard  (for  even  this 
tyirant  has*  met  with  partisans  among  the  later  writers) 
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maintain  that  he  was  well  qualified  for  governmeiitt  hiul 
he  legally  obtained  it ;  and  that  he  committed  no  crimes 
but  such  as  wef*e  necessary  to  procure  him  possession  of 
the  crown  :  But  this  is  a  poor  apology,  when  i%  is  confes- 
sed that  he  was  ready  to  commit  the  most  horrid  crimes 
which  appeared  necessary  for  that  purpose ;  and  it  is  cer* 
tain^that  all  his  courage  and  capacity,  qualities  in  which  he 
really  seems  not  to  have  been  deficient,  would  never  have 
*madfe  compensation  to  the  people  for  the  danger  of  the 
-precedent,  and  for  the  contagious  example  of  vice  and 
murder,  exalted  upon  the  throne.  This  prince  was  of  a 
small  stature,  humpbacked,  and  had  a  harsh  disagreeable 
countenance ;  so  that  his  body  was  in  every  particular  no 
less  deformed  than  his  mind. 


Thus  have  we  pursued  the  history  of  England  througlr 
a  series  of  many  barbarous  ages,  till  we  have  at  last 
reached  the  dawn  of  civility  and  science,  and  have  the 
prospect  both  of  great  certainty  in  our  >  histc»:ical  nana- 
tions,  and  of  being  able  to  present  to  the  reader  a  specta- 
cle more  worthy  of  his  attention.  The  want  of  certainty, 
however,  and  of  circumstances,  is  notlike  to  be  complained 
of  throughout  every  period  of  this  long  narration.  This 
island  possesses  many  ancient  historians  of  good  credit,  as 
well  as  many  historical  monuments ;  and  it  is  rare,  that  the 
-annals  of  so  uncultivated  a  people,  as  were  the  English  jas 
^ell  as  the  other  European  nations,  after  the  decline  of  Ro- 
man learning,  have  been  transmitted  to  posterity  so  com- 
plete, and  with  so  little  mixture  of  falsehood  and  of  fable. 
This  advantage  we  owe  entirely  to  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  Rome ;  who,  founding  their  authority  on  their  superior 
knowledge,  preserved  the  precious  literature  of  antiquity 
from  a  total  extinction  ;^  and  under  shelter  of  their  nume- 
rous privileges  and  immunities,  acquired  a  security  by 
means  of  the  superstition,  which  they  would  in  vain  have 
claimed  from  the  justice  and  hiunanity  of  those  turbulent 
and  licentious  ages.     Nor  is  the  spectacle  altogether  un- 


*  See  note  [D]  at  the  end  «f  the  Tolame. 


entertainisig  and  uninstructive  which  the  history  of  those    chap. 
times  presoits  to  us*     The  view  of  huo^am  manners,  in  all 
their  variety  of  appearances*  is  both  profitable  and  agree- 
able ;  and  if  the  aspect  in  some  periods  seem  horrid  and 
defontied,  we  may  thence  learn  to  cheriish  with  the  greater 
anxiety  that  science  and  civility  which  has  so  close  a  con- 
nexion with  virtue  and  humanity,  and  which,  as  it  is  a 
-sovereign  antidote  against  superstition,  is  also  the  most 
'  effectual  remedy  against  vice  and  disord^s  oC  every  kind* 
The  rise,  progress,  perfection,  and  decline  of  art  and 
science,  are  cmrious  objects  .of  contemplatiQu,.  and  inti- 
mately connected  with  a  narration  of  civil  transactions^ 
-The  events  of  no  particular  period  can  be  fuUy  accounti^d 
for,  bu^  by  considering  the  degrees  of  advancement  which 
men  have  reached  in  those  particulars. 

TnoaE  who  cast  their  eye  on  the  general  revolutions 
of  society  will  find,  t^at,  as  almost  all  improvements  of 
the  humsm  mind  had  reached  nearly  to  their  st^te  of  per- 
fectk>n  about  the  age  of  Augustus*  there  was  a.  sensible 
decline  from  that  point  or  period ;  and  men  thenceforth 
relapsed  gradually  into  ignoranqe  and  barbarism*  The 
unlimited  extent  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  conse- 
quent despotism  of  its  monarchs,  extinguished  all  emula- 
tion^ debased  the  ^nerous  spirits  of  men,  and  depressed 
'that  noble  flame  by  which  all  the  refined  arts  must  be 
vcherished  and  enlivened*  The  military  government  which 
'  soon  succeeded,  rendered  even  the.  lives  and  properties  of 
men  insecure  and  precarious ;  and*  proved  destructive  to 
those  vulgar  and  more  necessary  arts  of  agriculture, 
•  manufactures,  and  commerce ;  and,  in  the  epd,  to  the 
military  art  and  genius  itself,  by  which  sdone  the  immense 
fabric  of  the  empire  could.be  supported*  The  irruption 
of  the  barbarous  nations  which  soon  followed,  overwhelm- 
ed all  human  knowledge,  which  was  already  far  in  its  de- 
cline; and  men  sunk  every  age  deeper  into  ignorance, 
stupidity,  and  superstition ;  till  the  light  of  ancient  science 
and  history  had  very  nearly  suffered  a  total  extinction 
in  all  the  European  nations* 

But  there  is  a  point  of  depression,  as  well  as  of 
exaltation,  from  which  human  affairs  naturally  return  in  a 
-contrary  direction,  and  beyond  which  they  seldom  pass 


CHAP,  either  in  their  advancement  or  decline.  The  pmod  iifk 
^i!!' .  ^hic^  ^e  people  of  Christendom  were  the  low^tsunk  ia 
ignorance,  and  consequently  in  ^disorders  of  every  kind» 
may  justly  be  fixed  at  the  eleventh  century,  about  the  age 
of  William  the  conqueror ;  and  from  that  era^  Jthe  tun  of 
science  beginning  to  reascend,  threw  out  many  gleams  of 
light,  which  preceded  the  full  morning  when  letters  were 
revived  in  the  fifteenth  century*  The  Danes,  and  otlier 
northern  people,  who,  had  so  long  infested  all  the  coaatSii 
and  even  the  inland  parts  of  Europe,  by  their  depredations^ 
having  now  learned  the  ars  of  tillage  and  agriculturei: 
found  a  certain  subsistence  at  home,  and  were  no  longer 
tempted  to  desert  their  industry,  in  order  to  seek  a  preca- 
rious livelihood  by  rapine  and  by  the  plunder  of  their 
neighbours.  The  feudal  governments  also,  among  the 
more  southern  nations,  were  reduced  to  a  kind. of  system; 
and  though  that  strange  species  pf  civil  polity  waa  ill 
fitted  to  ensure  either  liberty  or  tranquillity,^  it  was  prefer* 
able  to  the  universal  license  and  disorder  which  had  every 
where  preceded  it«  But  perhaps  there  was  no  eveftt. 
which  tended  farther  to  the  imfurovem^itt  of  the  age^  than 
one  which  has  .not  been  much  remarked,  the  accidental 
finding  of  a  copy  of  Justbuan's  Pandects,  about  the  year 
1130,  in  the  town  of  A^^^  ^^  Italy. 

The  ecclesiastics,  who  had  leisure,  and  some  iadini^ 
tion  to  study,  immediately  adQ{>ted  with  zeal  this  excellent 
system  of  jurisprudence,  and  spread  the  knowledge  of  it 
throughout  every  part  of  Europe.  Besides  the  intrinsji: 
merit  of  the  performance,,  it  was  recommended  to  them 
by  its  original  conne^uon  with  tlie  imperial  city  of  RomiC^ 
which  being  the  seat  of  their  religion,  seemed  to  acquire 
a  new  lustre  and  authority  by  the  diffusion  of  its  laws  over 
the  western  world*  In  less  than  ten  years  after  the  dis» 
«  coyery  of  the  Pandects,  Vacariu3>  under  the  protection  of 
Theobald  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  read  public  lectures 
of  civil  law  in  the  university  of  Ox£ord ;  and  the  cfergg^ 
every  where,  by  their  example  as  well  as  exlRtrtation^ 
were  the  means  of  diffusing  the  highest  esteem  for  thi^ 
new  science*  That  order  of  men  having  lai^  possessions 
to  defend,  was  in  a  manner  necessitated  tq  turn  their 
studies  towards  the  law;  and  their  propertieB  bet^g^  oftnyi 


liiidMgercA  bjr  the  violence  of  the  princes  and  barons,  it  chap. 
became  their  interest  to  enforce  the  observance  of  general 
And  eqtkitidAe  rules,  from  which  alone  they  could  receive 
protectroin.  As  they  possessed  all  the  knowledge  of  the 
age,  smd  were  alone  acquainted  with  die  habits  of  think- 
ing, the  practice  as  well  as  science  of  the  law  fell  mostly 
into  their  bands:  And' though  die  dose  connexion  which, 
widiout  any  necessity,  they  formed  between  the  canon 
and  civil  law,  begat  a  jealousy  iti  die  laity  of  England, 
and  prevented  die  Roman  jurisprudence  from  becoming 
the  municipal  law  of  the  toimtt>y,  as  was  the  case  in  many 
states  of  Europe,  a  great  part  of  it  was  secredy  transferred 
into  die  pracdce  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  imitation 
of  dieir  ndghfeours  made  the  English  gradually  endeavour 
io  Taise  dveir  own  law  from  its  original  state  of  rudeness 
and  imperfecdon. 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  advantages  Europe  must  have 
reaped-by  Its  inheriting  at  once  from  die  ancients  so  com- 
plete im  art,  whkh  was^  also  so  necessary  for  giving  secu* 
rity  to  all  other  arts,  and  which,  by  refining;  and  stiUmiore' 
hy  bestowing  solidky  on  die  judgment,  served  as  a  mo- 
del to  fardier  improvements.     The  sensible  utility  of  the 
Roman  law,  both^  to  public  and  ptivate  interest,  recom- 
mended the  study  of  it,  at  a  time  when  the  more  exalted 
and  sptc^tive  sciences  earned  no  charms  with  them; 
and  thus  the  last  branch  of  ancient  literature  which  re- 
attained  imcorrupted,  was  happily  the  first  transmitted  to 
the  modern  world :  For  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  de- 
dbtne  of  Roman 'learning,  when  the  phifesophers  were  uni- 
versally infected  with  superstition  and  sophistry,  and  the 
poetts  and  historians  with  barbarism,  the  lawyers,  who  ih 
elfaer  countries,  are  seldoYn  models  of  science  or  polite- 
ness, were  yet  able,  by  the  constant  study  and  close  imi- 
tadon  of  dieir  predecessors,  to  maintain  the  some  good 
si^e  in  their  decisions   and  reasonings,   and  the  same 
purity  in  their  language  and  expression. 

What  bestowed  an  additional  merit  on  the  civil  law,, 
was  the  extreme  imperfection  of  diat  jurisprudence  whicK 
pi^eeded  it  among  all  the  European  nations,  especially 
among  the  Saxons' or  ancient  English.  The  absurdities 
Tfiiicb  prevailed  at  that  time  in  die;  administration  of  jps^ 
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CHAP,  tice,  may  be  conceived  from  the  authentic  nionumei^  which 
remain  of  the  ancient  Saxon  laws ;  where  a  pecuniary  com* 
mutation  was  received  for  every  crime,  where  stated  prices 
were  fixed  for  men's  lives  and  members,  where  private  re- 
venges were  authorized  for  all  injuries,  where  the  use  of 
the  ordeal,  corsnet^  and  afterwards  of  the  duel,  was  the 
received  method  of  proof,  and  where,  the  judges  were 
rustic  freeholders,  assembled  of  a  sudden,  and  deciding- 
a  cause  from  one  debate  or  altercation  of  the  parties*. 
Such  a  state  of  society  was  very  Utde  advanced  beyond 
the  rude  state  of  nature :  Violence  universally  prevailed, 
instead  of  general  and  equitable  maxims :  The  pretend^ed 
liberty  of  the  times  was  only  an  incapacity  of  submitting 
to  government :  And  men,  not  protected  by  law  in  their 
lives  and  proprieties,  sought  shelter  by  their  personal  ser* 
vitude  and  attachments- under  some  powerful  chieftain,  or 
by  voluntary  combinations* 

The  gradual  progress  of  improvement  raised  the  Eu-. 
ropeatis  somewhat  above  this  uncultivated  state  ;  ai^d  af- 
fairs, in  this  island  particularly,  took  early  a  turn  which  was^ 
more  favourable  to  justice  and  to  liberty.  Civil  employ- 
ments and  occupations  soon  became  honourable  among  the 
English :  The  situation  of  that  people  rendered  not  the 
perpetual  attention  to  wars  so  necessary  a3  aniong  their 
neighbours,  and  all  regard  was  not  confined  to  the  military 
profession:  The  gentry,  and  even  the  nobility,  began  to 
deem  an  acquaintance  with  the  law  a  necessary  part  of 
education:  They  were  less  diverted  than  afterwards  from 
studies  of  this  kind  by  other  sciences;  and  in  the  age  of 
Henry  VI.  as  we  are  told  by  Fortescue,  there  were  in  the 
inns  of  court  about  two  thousand  students,  most  of  them 
men  of  honorable  birth,  who  gave  application  to  this 
branch  of  civil  knowledge  t  A  circumstance  which  proves 
that  a  considerable  progress  was  .already  made  in  the 
science  of  government,  and  which  prognosticated  a  still 
greater. 

One  chief  advantage  which  resulted  from  the  intro- 
duction and  progress  of  the  arts,  was  the  introduction 
and  progress  of  freedom ;  and  this  consequence  affected 
men  both  in  their  personal  and  civil  capacitieSit 


It  if€tttsotMi9r  die  ^suMtevt  nttitit  of  Europe,  we  AaXb  cnuk¥j 

fittd'thst-Aefar  gr«it^  psortof  the  ioeiet^r  nwjre  evgry  ^5"^ 
iHier^ .  bereaved  of  tfai»r  persedMi^liheitfi  md  lived  eii'^ 
tirelf^ajt  the  wiU  of  th^tr  fluuitem*  .-Emay.fx^o  that  mm* 
not  npbk^wis  a  Bk^m :  •  TJie  peaaantar were' sold  idomg  witfe 
tiie  Imde  The  few  iafaalntainli  of  4Jt»  vete  not  iair 
betler  amdMon :  Evm  i^*  gieMy  theaisslFea  were  suh^ 
jeeted  Do  a  kmg  train  of .aubondiantaoix  midertke .  greatefe 
iHUtms  cc  chief  vaasfeds  of  tke;iBrdvK';  rwjao,  .thonj^  n^emn 
m^Y  plaiied  in  a  high  atate  of  .a^endpur^  yaty  haiviag^biia 
a  slender  protecttM-fiiaairfaMrf  weise  esEpoaad  to  mvtvf 
tempest'!^  the  Mtat^f^  aad^-  hy  the  prtcatioiw  fipadidontift. 
whiehr  thpy  liv«d,  paid  deasiy  fi»r  the  ptnaer  of  <ippetsm^ 
and  tyranaiisdiig  o^er  their  t]!tferiors«^Tho  first  mcideiiawhiftb 
broke  m  uipon  this  vioknt'^stekn- of  govennneiitf  waatho 
practitie  faegim  in  Italy^  and  imttatedin  Fraaiia,  of  amat^ 
ing.cooteaBiitrciB  and  ^erpoMtioiia,  eadowed  with  privtf 
legea  and  a'  sefpttrata  mnliicipai  fgmtegnamsnt^  wfakh  §aT«L 
them  proteetioa  agatiiet  ^'^nrannyof  tkrfaaixniB,  and 
which  the  prinde  hiawelf  deemed  it  prudent  to  respect*^ 
The  rehucation  of  the  £Bsdal  tenuMa^  aad  «i  exocutioa 
lomewhat  striater,  dF  then  pubHc  law,  hesaotfsd  an  inde» 
pendence  oh  vassida  which  waa  imknown  to  their  f(xre» 
fishers.  And  even  thejpeaaaats,lheflBaeWes,  though  later 
than  other  orders  of  dsBraaate,  made^their  eacape. front 
thoae  bonda^of  viUaasige  or  afcarery-  ^a  wUch  thay  ha^ 
formerly  been*  re  tamed;  ,    . 

It  may  appear  straafge^  .that  das  piogreaa  of  the. acta, 
which  seemsv  ^moag  the  Groelca  and.  SomaBs,  to  hanb 
daily  inerei^ed  the  mmxab^  of  ah»raa,  idiouid  in  h^bft 
limes,  hsLVt  proyed>  ao  gwueralfaaomt^e  of  liberty;  but 
Ihis  dtfierence  iii  the  eventa  proceeded  from  a  great  difetf- 
ence  in  the  circumstaitoes  ^  adiidx  attended  those  institi^ 
tions.    ISie  ancient,  baronay  oh^ed  to  maintain  themaelvcip 

*  .  i 

n  Thei?e  «p{»efkr  eariy  t^^ra^UxfXk^  of  the  jcalousf  anterUin^d  b^  U^  husHn 
ftgainst  the  progress  of  the  arts  as  destructiye  of  their  licentioas  power.  A  law 
was  enacted,  7  Henry  IV.  chap.  17.  prohibiting  any  one  who  did  not  pcissess 
tw^ntj  shillinfl;8  a  year  in  land«  from  bindiiie  hi»  sons  apprentices  tp  anv  trade. 
They  found-«fready  that  the  cWes  began  ttwain  the  conntry  (€ their  Inxmrem 
and  hoahiuidmem «  «ad  did  «9t  lortafie  iM>w  «Mieh  the  ^ere%(e  efeomv^m^ 
would  increase  the  value  of  their  estates.  See  farther,  Cotton,  p.  179.  Th^ 
''kings,  to  cn60ui«ge  the  horoui^a,  granted  them  this  privilege^  Hut  my  viUaia 
who  bad  lireda  twelvemonth  in  $m  ofia^^QK^^,  9na  M  hum  9iw  ((»M^ 
Ihould  he  thencefordi  regardci|  aar  tree. 

Vol.  in.  ? 
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CttAI'.)  obntinuaUy  in  a  mtlilaiy  Jpoftnre,  anid  *  littfasi  emulous  of 
^^y*    elegance  or    splendour,    employed  not  their  Tillidns  as 
domestic    servants,    much    less   as    manufacturers;  but 
composed  their  retinue  of  freemen,  whose  military  spirit 
i^ndered  the  chieftain  formidable  *  to  his  neighbours,  an4 
who.  were  ready  to  attend  Mm  >iri:every  warlike  enterprise. 
The  villains  were  entirely  occupied  in  the  cidtivafion  of 
tbdir  |naster?s  land,  andipaid  their  rents  either  m  com 
and  cattle,  and  other  :^t>duce  i)f  ;the  farm,  or  in  servile 
ofilcest  which  they  performed',  sdiout  the  bcGron's^family^ 
and  upon  the  farms  which  he  retained  in  his  own  posses* 
mm*  '•  la  propcnrtion  as  agriculture  improved  and.  money 
^creased,    it    was   found   that   these   services,   though 
c&treindely  burdensome  to  the  villain,  were  of  little  advan* 
tage  to  the^  master;  andfthat  the  produce  of  a  large  estate 
eould  be  .oraeh   more  conveniently  disposed  of  by  the 
peasants  themselves  who  raised  it,  than  by  the  hindlord 
ar  bis  beuKfF,  who  were  formerly  accustomed 'to  receive 
iu     A.  cammutaticm  was  .therefore  made    of  rents  fo^ 
services;  and  of  numey  irents  for  those  in  kind ;  and  as 
men   in  a  ^subsequent  age  diseovered  that  farms   were 
better  cultivated  where  the  farmer  mfoyed'  a  security  in 
his  possession,  >  the  practioe   of  granting'  leases  to  the 
peasant  began  to  piievai},.  which  entirely  broke  the  bonds 
of  servitude,    already   much:  relaxed  from  the   former 
.foactices. .   A&eir  this  mamier  villanage  went  gradually 
into  disuse  throughout  the  more  civilized  parts  of  Europe : 
The  interests  of  the  master  as  well  as  that  of  the  slave 
concurred  in  this  aiteratton,    ;The  latest  laws  which  we 
find  in.  England  for  eiifbrcing  br  regulatmg  this 'species  of 
:«£rvitude  were  enacted  in*  tbet.rdgn  of  Henry  VII.     Atid 
-though  the  ancient  statutes. ;(hi. this  subject  remain  stSt 
isnrepealed  by  parliament,  it  appears  that,  before  the  end 
iof  Elizabeth,  the .  diatinc^km  >  of  villain  and  freeman  was 
totally,  though  insensibly  abc^ished,  and  that  no  person 
remained  in  the  state  to  whom' the  former  laws  could  be 
applied. 

Thus  personal  freedom  became  almost  general   in 

Europe;    an  advantage   which  paved   the  way  for  the 

,  increase   of  political  or  civil  liberty,  and  which,    even 

where  it  was  nfet  attended  with  thij  salutary  effect,  serves^ 
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t^  give  ^e-moitibeVs  of  the  commimitjr^sooift  of  die  moat   (BHAP* 
-consideraUe  advantages  <tf  it.  '    *  XXm. 

The  constitution  of  the  Engtishgovemmeni^  ever 
since  the  imvasi<Ui  of  this  island  by  the  Saxons,  mvif 
hoast  of  this  preeminence,:  that  in  nb  age  the  will  of  tbi 
monarch  was  ever  entirely  absolnte  and  uncontrolled ; 
'But  in  other  respects  &e  balance  of  the  power  has 
extremely  lilted  among  the  several  orders  of  the  state: 
and  this  fabric  has  experienced  the  same  mutability  that 
J^s  attended  all  human  institutions* 

The  ancient  Saxons,  like  the  odier  Cterman  natiowi, 
where  each  iiKlivid«al  w^s  inured  to  arms,  and  where  the 
indepoidence  of  men  was  secured  by  a  great  equality  of 
\  possessions,  seem  to  have  admitted  a  cqnstderaUe  mix# 
ture  of  democracy  into  their  form  of  government,  and  to 
have  been  one  of  the  freest  nations  of  which  there  remains 
any  account  m  the  records  of  history*  After  this  tribe 
was  settled  in  England,  especially -after  &e  dissolution  of 
the  Heptarchy,  -  the  great  ext^it  of  the  kingdom  produced 
a  great  inequality  in  property;  and  the  balanice  seems  to 
have  incKned  to  the  side  of  aristocracy*  The  Norman 
conquest  threw  more  authority  into  the  hands  of  the 
sovereign,  which  however  admitted  of 'great  oontrol-i 
though  derived  less  from  the-  general  fbrins  of  the  con* 
stitution,  which  were  inaecurate:  and  irregular,  than  from 
the  independent  power  enjoyed  by  each  baron  in  hi^ 
^ticular  district  or  province*  The  establishment  of  the 
great  charter  exalted,  still  higher  the  aristocracy,  imposed 
regular  limits  on  royal  power^  and  gradually  introduced 
some  mixture  of  democracy  into  the  constitution*  But 
even  during  this  period,  from  the  accession  of  Edward  I* 
to  the  death  of  Richard  III*  the  condition  of  the  com-^ 
mons  was  nowise  eligtUe ;  a  kind  of  Polish  aristocracy 
prevailed;  and. though  the  kings  were  limited,  the  people 
were  as  yet  far  from  being  free.  It  required  the  authority 
^most  absolute  of  the  sovereigns,  which  took  place  in  the 
subsequent  period,  to  pull  down  those  disorderly  and 
licentious  tyrants,  who  were  equally  averse  from  peace 
and  from  freedom,  and  to  establish  that  regular  execution 
of  the  laws,  which  in  a  following  age  enabled  the  people 
to  erect  a  regular  and  equitable  plan  of  liberty. 
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Ih  each  ol  these  sufieeMive  alteralioliSy  the  wiy  nde 
of  government  which  is  intelUgHde  or  carries  saqr  aulhori* 
ty  with  it,  t»the  established  practice  of  the  age^.  and  the 
tnasiiBa  of  admhiiatratioii  which  are*  al  that  time  prevdbnt 
Mud  universally  assented  to*  Those  who^  from  a  preteiui* 
ed  re^ct  to*  antiquit^r,  appeal  at  every  turn  to  an  origin 
nal  plan  of  the  constitution,  only  cover  their  turbident 
spirit  and  their  private  ambition  under  the  s^peirance  of 
^^enerable  forms :  and  whatever  period  they  pitch  on  £«: 
their  model,  they  may  Ml  be  carried  back  to  a  move 
Mcient  peripdt  where  they  will  fiad  the  OMaaures  of  power 
itntirely  different^  and.  where  every  eirciunstance^  hf 
yeasoa  of  the  greater  barbarity  of  the  times,  will  appear 
«titt  less  worthy  of  imi«atkm«  Above  all,  a  civilized 
naUoa,  liJce  the  finglidb,  who  have  happily  eafeaUished 
ihe  most  perfect  and  most  accurate  syatem  oi^  liberty  thai 
taret  was  found  compatible  with  government,  tmght  to  be 
cautious  in  appealing  to  the  practice  of  their  ancestors,  or 
regarding  the  maxims  id  uncultivated  ages  as  certain  ridea 
for  their  present  conduct.  An  acquaintance  wkk  th* 
ancient  periods  of  their  government  is  diiefly  ua^fUly  hf 
SBstructmg  them  to  cherish  their  present  cosstitutioB,  fnmi 
a  comparison  or  contrast  with  the  condition  of  those  dis» 
laat  times.  And  it  is  also  cmri^usy  by  showing  them  ths 
renK>te  and  commonty  £siitt  and  dtsfigared  origtaala  of 
the  most  finished  and  most  noble  institutioiia,  and  bjr 
instructing  them  m  the  greitt  mixture  of  acc^ent  which 
eommoaly  concurs,  with  a  small  iagredieat  of  wisdom  and. 
Coanesightin  ereeting  tiie  complkalsd*  isdiriis;  di  thonosi 
fteefect' goiserameot* 
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HENRY  VIL 


^ceesai^n  of  Henry  yii**^His  tkie  to  the  drown^*^lting^s 
,  prejudice  tymnet  the  house  cf  Tork^^Hts  joyful  recep^ 
twn  in  Londo»**-^Hi9  coronatioiv^^weatinff  sickness^*^ 
A  parHamenU^Entail  of  the  erovm^^King^s  marriage 
^"-^An  insurrecti»rh^Discontent*  of  the  peopk^^Lambert 
SimneU^JRetoJt  of  Irekmd-^Intrigue^  of  the  dutchesa  of 
Murgundy^-^Lamhert  Shnfitl  invades  England^^Battle 
ofStoke* 

THE  Tictory  which  the  earl  of  Richmond  gained   eHAF. 
«t  Boaworth  waa  entirely  decisive  f   being  attended  aa    ^|^' 
well  with  the  tdtal  rout  imd  di^rsfon  of  the  royal  army,      ^^^ ^ 
as  with  the  de«th  of  the  king  himself*     Joy  for  this  great  Aagust  92. 
aoceegil  suddenly  prompted  the  soldiers  in  the  field  of 
battle  to  bestow  on  their  victorious  general  the  appellation 
of  king,  which  he  had  not  hitherto  assumed;  and  the 
acclamations  of  Long  Iwe  Henry  the  Seventh  !  by  a  natu*  Aceessioi^ 
f9l  and  unpremeditated  movement,  resounded  from  all  y^^°^ 
^nmt^s.     To  bestow  sfome  s^rpearalice  of  formality  on 
dtis  species  of  military  election,  sir  William  Stanley  brought 
a  crown  of  ornament  which  Richard  wore  in  battle,  andi 
which  had  been  found  among  the  spoils ;  and  he  put  it  on 
the  head  of  the  victor.     Henry  himself,^  remained  not  in 
suspense ;  but  immediately  without  hesitation  accepted  of 
Ae  magnificent  present  which  was  tendered  him*     He 
was  come  to  the  crisis  of  his  fortune :  and  being  obliged 
suddenly  to  determine  bimielf^  amidst  great  difficulties 
which  he  must  have  frequently  revolved  in  his  mind,  he 
those  that  part  which  bis  ambition  suggested  to  him,  and 
to  which  be  seemed  to  be  invited  by  his  present  success* 

There  were  many  titles  on  which  Henry  could  found  His  title  49 
his  right  to  the  crown  i  but  no  one  of  them  free  from  ^*  **^'^' 
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CHAP,    great  objections,  if  considered  with  respect  either  to  jvts-r 
^^^^  tice  or  to»  policy. 
14S5.  During  some  years  Henry  had  been  regarded  as  heir 

to  the  bouse  of  Lancaster  by  the  party  attached  to  that 
family ;  but  the  tide  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  itself  was 
generally  thought  to  be  very  ill  founded*  Henry  IV. 
who  had  first  raised  it  to  royal  dignity,  had  never  clearly 
defined  the  foundation  of  his  claim ;  and  while  he  plainly 
invaded  the  order  of  succession,  he  had  not  acknowledged 
the  election  of  the  people.  The  -parliament,  it  is  true^ 
had  often  recognised  the  title  of  die  Lancastrian  princes  $ 
but  these  votes  had  little  authority,  being  considered  as 
instances  of  complaisance  towards  a  family  in  possessioft 
of  present  power :  And  they  had  accordingly  been  often 
reversed  during  the  late  prevalence  of  the  house  of  York* 
Prudent  men  also,  who  had  been  .  willing  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  to  submit  to  any  established  authority,  desired  not 
to  see  the  claims  of  that  family  revived ;  claims  which 
must  produce  many  convulsions  at  present,  and  which 
disjointed  for  the  future  the  whole  system  of  hereditary; 
right.  Besides,  allowing  the  tide  of  the  house  of  Lancaster 
to  be  legal,  Henry  himself  was  not  the  true  heir  of  that 
family ;  and  nothing  but  the  obstinacy  natural  to  faction, 
which  never  without  reluctance  wiU  submit  to  an  antago- 
nist, could  have  engaged  the  Lancastrians  to  adopt  the 
earl  of  Richmond  as  their  head.  His  mother  indeed^ 
Margaret  countess  of  Richmond,  was  sole  daughter  and 
heir  to  the  duke  of  Somerset,  sprung  from  John  of  Gaunt 
duke  of  Lancaster :  But  the  descent  of  the  Somerset  line 
was  itself  illegitimate,  and  even  adulterous.  And  though 
the  duke  of  Lancaster  had  obtained  the  legitimation  of 
bis  natural  children  by  a  patent  from  Richard  II.  con- 
firmed in  parliament,  it  might  justly  be  doubted  whether 
this  deed  could  bestow  any  title  to  the  crown ;  since  in 
die  patent  itself  all  the  privileges  conferred  by  it  are  fully 
enumerated,  and  the  succession  to  the  kingdom  is  ex- 
pressly excluded.^  In  all  settlements  of  the  crown  made 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Lancastrian  princes,  the  line  of 
Somerset  had  been  eptirely  overlooked ;  and  it  was  not 
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tiff  the  fidlure  of  the  legitimate  branch,  that  men  had  pand    chap. 
any  attention  to  their  daim.     And^  to  add  to  the  general  ^y«J> 
dissatisfadotion  against   Henry's    title,    his    mother    from      i^^ 
whQni  he  derived  all  his  right',  was  still  alive;  and  evi- 
4endy  preceded  him  in  the  order  of  succession. 

The  tide  of  the  house  of  York,  both  from  the  plain 
reason  of  the  case,  and  from  the  late  popular  government 
of  Edward  IV.  had  universally  obtained  the  preference  in 
the  sentiments  of  the  people ;  and  Henry  might  ingraft 
his  claim  on  the  rights  of  that  family,   by  his  intended 
marriage  with  the  princess  Elizabeth,  the  heir  of  it ;  fi 
marriage  which  he  had  solemnly  promised  to  celebrate, 
and  to  the  expectation  of  which  he  had  chiefly  owed  all 
his  past  successes.     But  many  reasons  dissuaded  Henry 
from  adopting  this  expedient.     Were  he  to  receive   the 
aM>wn  only  in  the  right  of  his  consort,  his  power  he  knew 
would  be  very  Kmited ;  and  he  must  expect  rather  to  en- 
joy the  bare  title  of  king  by  a  sort  of  courtesy,  than  pos- 
sess the  real  authority  which  belongs  to  it.     Should  the 
princess  die  before  him  without  issue,  he  must  descend 
from  the  throne,  and  give  place  to  the  next  in  succession  : 
And  even  if  his  bed.  should  be  blest  with  offspring,  it 
seemed  dangerous  to  expect  that  filial  piety  in  his  children 
would  prevail  over  the  ambition  of  obtaining  present  pos- 
session of  regal  power.     An  act  of  parliament,  indeed, 
Slight  easily  be    procured  to  settle   the   crown   on   him 
during  life;    but    Henry  knew   how   much  superior  the 
claim  of  succession  by  blood  was  to  the  authority  of  art 
assembly,^  which  had  always  been  overborne  by  violence 
in  the  shock  of  contending  titles,  and  which  had  ever 
been  mbre  governed  by  the  conjuncttires  of  the  times, 
thttn  by  any  consideration  derived  from  reason  or  public? 
interest. 

There  was  yet  a: third  foundation  on  which  Henry  * 

might  rest  his  claim,  the  right  of  conquest,  by  his  victory 
over  Richard,  the  present  possessor  of  the  crown.  But 
besides  that  Rich&rd  himself  was  deemed  no  better  than 
an  .usurper,  the  army  which  fought  against  him  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  Englishmen ;  and  a.  right  of  conquest 
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CHAF.  oner  England  could  never  be  estabU^ed.  foy  such  &  vM^- 
^f^!^  tory*  Nothing  also  would  g^vc  greater  umhra^  to  d». 
iMai.  nation  than  a  claim  pf  this  nature;  which  mtg^  be  eon<^ 
strued  as  an  abolition  of  all  their  rights  and  priirilegCB, 
and  the  establishment  of  absolute  authority  in  dip  smrei; 
reign.^  William  himself  the  Norman,  diough  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  and  yictorious  anny  of  forsignersy 
had  at  first  declined  the  invidious  tkie  of  conqueror;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  full  establishment  of  his  authcurity  that 
he  had  ventured  to  advance  so  violent  and  destriMliive  ak 
pretension. 

But  Henry  ^vas  sensible  that  there  remained  another 
foundation^of  power  somewhat  resembling  the  right  of 
conquest,  namely,  present  possessioti ;  and  that  this  titie, 
g^uarded  by  vigour  and  abilities,  would  be  sufikient  to 
secure  perpetual  possession  of  the  throne.  He  had  befcicG 
him  the  example  of  Henry  IV.  who^  supported  by  no  betv 
ter  pretension,  had  subdued  many  iiisurrections,  and.  ho^. 
been  able  to  transmit  the  crown  peaceaWy  to  his  posterity* 
He  could  perceive  that  this  claim,  which  had  been  perpc*- 
tuated  through  three  generations  of  the  family  of  Lancaster, 
might  still  have  subsisted,  notwithstanding  the  preferable 
title  of  the  house  of  York  ;  had  not  the  sceptre  devolved 
into  the  hands  of  Henry  Yh  which  were  too  feeble  to 
sustain  it.  Instructed  by  this  recent  experience,  Henry 
was  determined  to  put  himself  in  possession  of  legal  au« 
thority ;  and  to  show  all  opponents  that  noihing  but  force 
of  arms,  and  a  successful  war,  should  be  able  to  efxpel 
him.  His  claim  as  heir  to  the  house  of  Lancaster  he 
was  resolved  to  advance ;  and  never  allowed  to  be  dis^ 
pussed :  And  he  hoped  that  this  right,  favoured  by  t)ie 
partisans  of  that  family,  and  seconded  by  present  power, 
would  secure  him  a  perpetual  and  an  independent  authority^^ 
King's  pre-  These  ^views  of  Henfy  are  not  exposed  to  much 
against  the  blame ;  because  founded  on  good  policy,  and  even  on  a 
hmiw?  of  species  of  necessity  :  But  there  entered  into  all  his  mea« 
sures  and  counsels  another  motive,  which  admits  not  of 
the  same  apology.  The  violent  contentions  which,  during 
fifO  long  a  period,  had  been  maintained  betw<ten  the  rival 
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famtiies^  and  tRe .  fnahy  sangCunary:  revesiges  which  they  CHA?. 
had  alternately  taken  on  each  other,  had  inflamed  the  op-  ^^^^^• 
poiite  factions  to  a  high  pitch  of  anini6sity*  Henry  him-  ^^^ 
self,  who  had  seen  most  of  his  neak-  frieiads  and  relatiocift 
perish  in  battle  or  by  the  executioner,  and  ^haliad  beei  y 
exposed,  iii  his  own  person,  to  many  hardships  and  dan* 
gers,  had  imbibed  a  violent  antipathy  to  the  York  party^ 
which  no  time  or  experience  were  ever  able  to  eSacej. 
Instead  of  embracing  the  present  happy  opportunity  of 
abolishing  these  fatal  distinctions,  of  uniting  his  tide  with 
that  of  his  consort,  and  of  bestowing  favour  indiscrimii- 
hately  on  the  friends  of  both  families ;  he  carried  to  the 
throne  all  the  piartialities  which  belong  to  the  head  of  a 
factibn,  and  even  the  passions  which  are  carefully  guarded . 
against  by  every  true  politician  in  that  situation.  To 
exak  the  Lancastrian  party,  to  depress  the  adherents  of 
the  house  of  York,- were  still  the  favourite  objects  of  hU 
pursuit;  and  through  the  whole  course  of  his  reign,  he 
never  forgot  those  early  prepossessions.  Incapable,  from 
his  natural  temper,  of  a  more  enlarged  and  more  benevp^*. 
lent  system  of  policy,  he  exposed  himself  to  many  present 
inconveniences,  by  too  anxiously  guarding  against  that 
future  possible  event,  which  might  disjoin  his  tide  from 
that  of  the  princess  whom  he  espoused.  And  while  he 
treated  the  Yorkists  as  enemies,  he  soon  rendered  them 
such,  and  taught  them  to  discuss  that  right  to  the  crown, 
which  he  so,  carefully  kept  separate }  and  to  perceive  its 
weakness  and  invalidity. 

To  these  passions  of  Henry,  as  well  as  to  his  suspin 
cious  politics,  we  are  to  ascribe  the  measures  which  ha 
embraced  two  days  after  the  battle  of  Bosworth^  Edward 
Kantagenet  earl  of  Warwic,  son  of  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
was  detained  in  a  kind  of  confinement  at  Sheriff- Huttoit 
in  Yorkshire,  by  the  jealousy  of  his  uncle  Riehard ;  whose, 
tide  to  the  throne  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  young  prince* 
Warwic  had  now  reason  to  expect  better  treatment,  as  he 
was  no  obstacle  to  the  succession  eidier  of  Henry  or  Eli^a-t 
beth ;  and  from  a  youth  of  such  tender  years  no  danger 
could  reasonably  be  apprehended.  But  sir  ]8:obert  Wil- 
loughby  was  despatched  by  Henry,  with  orders  to  take 
him  from  Sheriflf-Hutton,  to  convev  him  to  the  Tower, 
Vol.  III.  Q 
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CHAP,   and  to  detain  hhn  in  close  custody*^     Thb  same  mes* 
senger  carried  directions  that  the  princess  Elizabeth,  who 


1485  ^^^  been  confined  to  the  same  place,  should  be  conducted 
to  London,  in  order  to  meet  Henry,  and  there  celebrate 
her  nuptials. 

Henry  himself  set  out  for  the  capital,  and  advanced 
^by  slow  journeys.     Not  to  rouse  the  jealousy  of  the  peo- 
ple, he   took   care   to  avoid  all   appearance   of  military 
triumph;  and  so  to  restrain  the  insolence  of  victory,  that 
every  thing  about  him  bore  the  appearance  of  an  estab- 
lished monarch,  making  a  peaceable  progress  through  his 
dominions,  rather  than  of  a  prince  who  had  opened  his 
His  joyful  way  to  the  throne  by  force  of  arms.     The  acclamations  of 
ittlLondoD.  the  people  were  every  where  loud,  and  no  less  sincere 
and  hearty.     Besides  that  a  young  and  victorious  prince, 
on  his  accession,  was  naturally  the  object  of  popularity; 
the  nation  promised  themselves  great  felicity  from  the 
new  scene  which  opened  before  them.    During  the  course 
of  near  a  whole  century  the  kingdom  had  been  laid  waste 
by  domestic  wars  and  convulsions ;  and  if  at  any  time  the 
noise  of  arms  had  ceased,  the  sound  of  faction  and  dis- 
content still  threatened  new  disorders.      Henry,  by  his 
marriage  with  Elizabeth,  seemed  to  ensure  a  union  of  the 
contending  titles  of  the  two  families ;  and  having  prevailed 
over  a  hated  tyrant,  who  had  anew  disjointed  the  succes- 
sion even  of  the  house  of  York,  and  had  filled  his  own 
family  with  blood  and  murder,  he  was  every  where  attend- 
ed  with  the  unfeigned  favour  of  the  people.     Numerous 
and  splendid  troops  of  gentrj^  and  nobility  accompanied 
his  progress.     The  mayor  and  companies  of  London  re- 
ceived him  as  he  approached  the  city:  The  crowds  of 
'  people  and  citizens  were  zealous  in  their  expressions  of 
satisfaction.     But  Henry,  amidst  this  general  effusion  of 
joy,   discovered  still  the   stateliness  and  reserve  of  his 
temper,  which  made  him  scorn  to  court  popularity:   He 
entered  London  in  a  close  chariot,  and  would  not  gratify 
,  the  people  with  a  sight  of  their  new  sovereign. 

But  the  king  did  not  so  much  neglect  the  favour  of  the 
people  as  to  delay  giving  them  assurances  of  his  marriage 
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Vith  the  princess  Elizabeth,  which  he  knew  to  be  so  pas*    CHAP. 
sionately  desired  by  the  nation.     On  leaving  Britany^  he 


had  artfully  dropped  some  hints,  that  if  he  should  succeed  u^s, 
in  his  enterprise,  and  obtain  the  crown  of  England,  he 
would  espouse.  Anne,  the  heir  of  that  dutchy;  and  the 
report  of  this  engagement  had  already  reached  England, 
and  had  begotten  anxiety  in  the  people,  and  even  EUzar 
beth  herself.  Henry  took  care  to  dissipate  these  appre- 
hensions, by  solemnly  renewing,  before  the  council  and 
principal  nobility,  the  promise  which  he  had  already  given 
to  celebrate  his  nuptials  with  the  English  princess*  But 
though  bound  by  honour,  as  well  as  by  interest,  to  com- 
plete this  alliance,  he  was  resolved  to  postpone  it  till  the  HisMro-; 
ceremony  of  his  own  coronation  should  be  finished,  and  "■****• 
tiir  his .  title  should  be  recognised  by  parliament.  Still 
attxions  to  support  his  personal  and  hereditary  right  to 
the  i^rone,  he  dreaded  lest  a  preceding  marriage  with  the 
princess  should  imply  a  participation  of  sovereignty  in 
her,  and  raise  doubts  of  his  own  title  by  the  house  of 
Lianc^ster. 

There  raged  at  that  time  in  London,  and  other  parts  Sweating 
of  the  kingdom,  a  species  of  malady  unknown  to  any  other  "*  *"' 
vig^  or  nation,  the  sweating  sickness,  which  occasioned  the 
sudden  death  of  great  multitudes,  though  it  seemed  not  to 
be  propagated  by  any  contagious  infection,  but  arose  from 
the  general  disposition  of  the  sdr  and  of  the  human  body* 
In  less  than  twenty-four  hours  the  patient  commonly  died 
or  recovered ;  but  when  the  pestilence  had  exerted  its  fury 
for  a  few  weeks,  it  was  observed,  either  from  alterations 
in  the  air,  or  from  a  more  proper  regimen  which  had  been 
discovered,  to  be  considerably  abated.'*  Preparations  were 
then  made  for  the  ceremony  of  Henry's  coronation.  In 
order  to  heighten  the  splendour  of  that  spectacle,  he 
bestowed  the  rank  of  knight  banneret  on  twelve  persons  ; 
and  he  conferred  peerages  on  three.  Jasper  earl  of  Pem^ 
broke,  his  uncle,. was  created  duke  of  Bedford;  Thomas 
lord  Stanley^ his  father-in-law, earl  of  Derby;  and  Edward 
Courteney  earl  of  Devonshire.  At  the  coronation' like-  30thO<^. 
wise  there  appeared  a  new  institution,  which  the  kin^.  had 
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(!^HAP.    ettabli^hftd  for  security  as  well'  as  poDOip^  a  band  of  fifty 
'    archers,  who  were  termed  yeomea  of  the  giianL     But 


1485.  ^^^^  ^^  people  should  take  umbrage  at  this^aausual  symp- 
tovck  of  jealousy  m  the  princey  as  if  it  implied  a  personal 
diffidence  of  his  stdbjectsy  he  declared  the  institatiou  to  be 
perpetual*'  The  ceremony  of  coronation  was  performed 
by  cardinal  Bourchier  archbishop  of  Canterbury* 
7tkNov.  The  parliament  being  assembled  at  Westminsterv  the 

A  pariia-  majofity  immediately  appeared  to  be  devoted  partisans  of 
Henry ;  all  persons  of  another  disposition  either  declining 
to  stand  in  those  dangerous  times,  or  being  obliged  CO 
dissemble  their  principles  and  inclinations.  The  Lan* 
castrian  party  had  ^very  where  been  successful  in  the 
elections ;  and  even  many  had  been  returned,  who  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  house  of  York  had  been  exposed  to 
the  rigour  of  law,  and  had  been  condemned  by  sientence 
i>(  attainder  and  outlawry.  Their  right  to  take  seats  m 
the  house  being  questioned,  the  case  was  referred  to  all 
the  judges,  who  assembled  in  the  exchequer  chamber,  in 
order  to  deliberate  on. so  delicate  a  subject*  The  opinion 
deliv^ed  was  prudent,  and  contafined  a  just  temperament 
between  law  and  expediency*^  The  judges  determined, 
that  the  members  attainted  should  forbear  taking  their 
seats  till  an  act  were  passed  for  the  reversal  of  their  at* 
tainder.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  this  act; 
and  in  it  were  comprehended  a  hundred  and  seven  per» 
sons  of  the  king's  party*^ 

But  a  scruple  was  started  of  a  nature  still  more  im- 
portant. The  king  himself  had  been  attainted ;  and  his 
right  of  succession  to  the  crown  might  thence  be  exposed 
to  some  doubt*  The  judges  extricated  themselves  from 
this  dangerous  question,  by  asserting  it  as  a  maxim; 
^^That  the  crown  takes  away  all  defects  and  stops  in 
^'  blood ;  and  that  from  the  time  the  king  assumed  rp3ral 
^^  authority,  the  fountain  was  cleared,  and  all  attainders 
^^  and  corruptipns  of  blood  dischavged^''^  Besides  thsit 
the  case,  from  its  urgent  necessity,  admitted  of  iK>.  de- 
liberation ;  the  judges  probably  thought,  that  no  sentence 
of  a  court  of  judicature  h^  authority  sufficient  lobiartiie 
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riKitt  of  fiueceiisioii ;  tliat  die  heir  of  the  crown  was  cotoi*    CHAP. 
monly  exposed  to  such  jealbusy  as  might  often  occasion  ^^n^i,^ 
jstretches  of  law  and  justi<te  against  him ;  and  that  a  prince      |4g^^ 
might  even  be  engaged  in  unjustifiable'  measures  during 
his  predecessor's  reign, .  without  merrting  on  that  account 
to  be  excluded  from  the  throiie,  which  was  his  birthrighu 

With  a  parliament  so  obsequious,  the  king  could  not 
fail  of  obtaining  whatever  act  of  settlement  he  was  pleased 
to  require.  He  seems  only  to  have  entertained  sb'me 
doubt  within  himself  on  what  claim  he  should  found  his 
pretensions.  In  his  speech  to  the  parliament  he  men-> 
tioned  Ms- just  title  by  hereditary  right :  But  lest  thaA  tide 
should  not  be  Esteemed  sufficient,  he  si^joined  his  clnisl 
by  die  judgment  of  God,  who  had  given  him  victory  over 
his  enemies.  And  again,  lest  this  pretension  should  be 
interpreted  as  assuming  a  right  of  conquest,  he  ensured  to 
hi&  subjects  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  former  properties 
and  possessions.    • 

Tke  entail  of  the  cvown  was  drawn  according  to  the  Entail  of 
sense  of  the  king,  and  probably  in  words  dictated  by  hin^.  *  ®  ^^^^* 
He  made  no  mention  in  it  of  the  princess  Eliacabetfa^  nor 
of  any  branch  of  her  family ;  but  in  other  respects  the  act 
was  compiled'  with  sufficient  reserve  and  moderation.  He 
did  not  insist  that  it  should  contain  a  declaration  or  recog- 
nition of  his  preceding  right ;  as  on  the  other  hand  he 
avoided  the  appearance  of  a  new  law  or  ordinaaace.  He' 
chose  a  middle  coarse,  which,  as  is  genepilly  unavoidable 
in  such  cases,  was  not  entirely  free  from  uncertainty  and 
obscurity.  It  was  voted,  "  That  the  inheritance  of  the 
"  crown  should  rest,  remain,  and  abide  in  the  king ;"®  but 
wheAier  as  rightful  heir,  or  only  as  present  possessor,  was 
not  determined.  In  like  manner,  Henry  was  contented 
that  "the  succession  should  foe  secured  to  the  heirs  of  his 
body ;  but  he  pretended  not,  in  case  of  their  failure,  to 
exclude  the  house  of  Yof^k,  or  give  the  preference  to 
thoit  of  Lancaster :  He  left  that  great  point  ambiguous 
for  the  present,  and  trusted  that,  if  it  shcnild  ever  become 
requisite  to  determine  it,  future  incidents  would  open  the 
way  for  the-decision. 

c  Ba<;on,  p.  581. 
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CHAP.  Bvr  even  after  all  these  precautions,  the  king  was  so 

^^^'    little  satisfied  with  his  own  tide,  that  in  the  following  year 


1485.  ^^  applied  to  papal  authority  for  a  confirmation  of  it; 
and  as  the  court  of  Rome  gladly  laid  hold  of  all  oppor- 
tunities which  the  imprudence,  weakness,  or  necessities  of 
princes  afforded  it  to  extend  its  influence.  Innocent  VIII. 
the  reigning  pope,  readily  granted  a  bull  in  whatever 
terms  the  king  was  pleased  to  desire*  All  Henry's 
titles,  by  succession,  marriage,  parliamentary  choice,  evca 
conquest,  are  there  enumerated;  and  to  the  whole  the 
sanction  of  religion  is  added;  excommunication  is  de* 
nounced  against  every  one  who  should  either  disturb  him 
in  the  prdsent  possession,  or  the  heirs  of  his  body  in  the 
future  succession  of  the  crown ;  and  from  this  penalty  no 
criminal,  except  in  the  article  of  death,  could  be  absolved 
but  by  the  pope  himself,  or  his  special  commissioners.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  security  derived  from  this 
bull  could  be  a  compensation  for  the  defect  which  it 
betrayed  in  Henry's  title,  and  for  the  danger  of  thus 
inviting  the  pope  to  interpose  in  these  concerns. 

It  was  natural,  and  even  laudable  in  Henry  to  reverse 
the  attainders  which  had  passed  against  the  partisans  of 
the  house  of  Lancaster:  But  the  revenges  which  he 
exercised  against  the  adherents  of  the  York  family,  to 
which  he  was  so  sobn  to*  be  allied,  cannot  be  considered 
in  the  sajme  light.  Yet  the  parliament,  at  his  instigation, 
passed  an  act  of  attainder  agsdnst  the  late  king  himself, 
against  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  earl  of  Surrey,  viscount 
Lovel,  the  lords  Zouche  and  Ferrars  of  Chartley,  sir 
Walter  and  sir  James  Harrington,  sir  William  Berkeley, 
sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  Catesby,  and  about  twenty  other 
gentlemen,  who  had  fought  on  Richard's  side  in  the  battle 
of  Bosworth.  How  men  could  be  guilty  of  treason,  by 
supporting '  the  king  in  possession  against  the  earl  of 
Richmond,  who  assumed  not  the  title  of  king,  it  is  not 
easy  to  conceive ;  and  nothing  but  a  servile  complaisance 
in  the  parliament  could  have  engaged  them  to  make  this 
stretch  of  justice.  Nor  was  it  a  small  mortification  to  the 
people  in  general,  to  find  that  the  king,  prompted  either 
by  avarice  or  resentment,  could  in  the  very  beginning  of 
his  reign  so  far  violate  the  cordial  union  which  had  pre-^ 


viously  been  concerted  between  the  parties,  and  to  the    CHAP. 
expectation  of  which  he  had  plainly  owed  his  succession  ^^^-^^-^ 
to  the  throne.  141^. 

Th£  king,  having  gained  so  many  points  of  conse- 
quence from  the  parliament,  thought  it  not  expedient  to 
demand  any  supply  from  them,  which  the  profound  peace 
enjoyed  by  the  nation,  and  the  late  forfeiture  of  Richard's 
adherents,  seemed  to  render  somewhat  superfluoi^s.  The 
parliament,  however,  conferred  on  him  during  life  theiOthPet. 
duty  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  which  had  been  enjoyed 
in  tlie  same  manner  by  some  of  his  immediate  predeces- 
sors ;  and  they  added,  before  they  broke  up,  other  money 
bills  of  no  great  moment.  The  king,  on  his  part,  made 
returns  of  grace  and  favour  to  his  people.  He  published 
his  royal  proclamation,  offering  pardon  to  all  such  as  had 
taken  arms,  or  formed  any  attempts  against  htm ;  provided 
they  submitted  themselves  to  mercy  by  a  certain  day,  and 
took  the  usual  oath  of  fealty  and  allegiance.  Upon  this 
proclamation  many  came  qut  of  their  sanctuaries;  and 
the  minds  of  men  were  every  where  much  quieted.    Henry  ^ 

chose  to  take  wholly  to  himself  the  merit  of  an  act  of 
grace,  so  agreeable  to  the  nation ;  rather  than  to  commu- 
nicate it  with  the  parliament  (as  was  his  first  intention), 
by  passing  a  bill  to  that  purpose*  ITie  earl  of  Surrey, 
however,  though  he  had  submitted,  and  delivered  himself 
mto  the  king's  hands,  was  sent  prisoner  to  the  Tower. 

During  this  parliament  the  king  also  bestowed  favours 
and  honours  on  some ,  particular  persons  who  were  at- 
tached to  him.  Edward  Stafford,  eldest  son  of  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  attainted  in  the  late  reign,  was  restored 
to  the  honours  of  his  family  as  well  as  to  its  fortune, 
which  was  very  ample.  This  generosity,  so  unusual  in 
Henry,  was  the  effect  of  his  gratitude  to  the  memory  of 
Buckingham,  who  had  first  concerted  the  plan  of  his 
•levation,  and  who  by  his.  own  ruin  had  made  way  for 
that  great  event.  Chandos  of  Britany  was  created  earl 
of  Bath,  sir  Giles  Daubeny  lord  Daubeny,  and  sir  Robert 
Willoughby  lord  Broke.  These  were  all  the*  titles  of 
mobility  conferred  by  the  king  during  this  session  of 
parliament.^ 

f  Poly4ore  Virgil,  p.  565. 
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Bdt  the  minhters  whom  Henry  mo9t  trusted,  and 
fikvoured  were  xu>t  chosen  from  among  the  nobility,  or 
even  from  among  the  laity.  John  Morton  and  Richard 
Fox^  t^ro  clergymen^  pecsona  of  industry,  vigilance,  and 
caipaeity,.  ^ere  the  men  to  lyhom  he  chiefly  confided  hk 
a&trs  «nd  secret  comisels^t  They  had  shared  with  him 
2H  fats  former  dangers  aiid  distresses  ;  and  he  now  fook 
cai*^  to.  make  them  participate  in  has  good  fortune*  They 
were  both  calied  to  the  privy  council;  Morton  was  resto* 
red  to  the  hbhopvic  of  Ely,  Fox  was  created  bishop  ct 
£xeter*  The  former  soon  after,  upon  the  death  of  Bour* 
chier,..'iras  raised  to.  the  see  of  Canterbury.  The  lattei* 
was  made  privy  seal;  and  successively  bishop  of  Bath 
and  WeU&,  Durham  and  Winchester.  For  Henry,  as 
lord  Bacon  observes,  loved  to  employ  and  advance  pre- 
lates ;  because,  having  rich  biahoprics  to  bestow,  it  was 
easy  for  him  to  reward  their  services :  And  it  was  his 
t&axia^  to  raise  them  by  slow  steps,  and  make  them  first 
pass  through  the  inferior,  sees.^  He  probably  expected, 
that  as  they  were  naturaUy  more  .dependent  on  him  than 
die  nobility,  who  durmg  that  age  enjoyed  possessions  and 
jurisdictions  dangerous  to  royal  authority ;  so  the  pros- 
pect of  fistrther  elevation  would  render  them  still  more  ac* 
tjye  in  his  service,  and  more  obsequious  to  his  commands^. 

Ik  presenting  the  bill  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  the 
parliament,  anxious  to  preserve  the  legal  undisputed  sue-* 
cession  to  the  crown,  had  petitioned  Henry,  with  demon- 
strations of  the  greatest  zeal,  to  espouse  the  princess  Eliz- 
abeth ;  but  they  covered  their  true  reason  under  the  dutiful 
pretence  of  their  desire  to  have  heirs  of  his  body.  He 
now  thought  in  .earnest  of  satisfying  the  minds  of  h\% 
peopk  in  that  particular*  His  marriage  was  celebra^d 
at  LondaoL,  and  that  with  greofter  appesurance  of  universal 
joy  titan. either  his  first  entry  of  his  coronation.  Henry 
remarked  with  much. displeasure  this  general  favour  borne 
t^  the  house  of  York..  ,  The  suspicions  which  arose  from 
it  not  oiily  disturbed  bis-  tranquillity  during  his  whole 
reign;  but  bred  disgust  towards*  his  consort  herself,  and 
pcMsoned  all  his  dome&tic  enjoyments-    Though  virtuous. 
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suniable,  and  obsequious  to  the  last^  degree,  she  never  met    chap. 
with  4a  proper  return  of  affection,  or  even  ,of  complaisaiice     ^^^^• 
Irom.  her  husband;  and  the  malignant  ideas  of  faction      ^^^^ 
stilly  in- his  sullen  mind,  prevailed  over. all  the  sentiments 
*of  coi^ugal  tenderness. 

The  king  had  been  carried  aloi^  with  such  a  tide  of 
success  ever  since  his  arrival  in  £ngland,  thath^  thought 
nothing  could  widistand  the  fortune  and  authority  which 
attended  him.     He  now  resolved  to  n^ke  a  progress  into 
the.  north,  where  the  friends  of  the  house  of  York,  and 
even  the  partisans  of  Richard,  were  numerous;  in  hopes 
of  curing,  by. his  presence  and  oHiversation,  the  prejudices 
of  the  malcontents*     When^  he  arrived  at  Nottingham  he 
heard  that  viscount  Lovel,  with  dir  Humphrey  Stafibrd, 
and  Thomas  his  brother,  had  secredy  withdrawn  them* 
selves   from  their  sanctuary   at   Colchester :   •  But   this 
news   appeared   not  to  him  of    such  importance  .  as   to 
stop  his  journey;   and  he  proceeded  forward  to  York. 
He  there  heard  that  the  Staffords'had  levied  an  army,  AninAf^ 
and  were  marching  to  t^siege  t}^e  city  pf  Worcester :  recUon.. 
And  that- Lovel,  at  the  head  of  three  or  four  thousand 
men,  was  approaching  to  attack  him  in  York.     Henry 
was  not  dismayed  with  this  inteUigence*     His  active  cou- 
rage, full  of  resources,  imliiedia;lety  prompted  him  to  find 
the  proper  remedy.     Though  surrounded  with  enemiei^ 
in  these  disaffected  counties,  he  assembled  a  smaU  body 
of  troops  in  whom  he  could  confide;  and  he  put  them 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Bedford^     He  joined 
to  them  all  his  own  attendants;  bisthe  found  that  this 
hs^y  armament  was  more  formidable  by  their  spirit  and 
their  zealous  attachment  to  bim^  di^i  by  the^  arms  or 
miUtary  stores  with  which  they  were  provided. .  He.  there- 
fore  ^ gave  Bedford  orders  not  to  approach  the  enemy; 
but*preyiousiy  to  try^very  proper  expedient  to  disperse     - 
thenu  .   Bedford  publifshed  a. general  promise  of  pardon 
to  the  rebels;  which  had  a  greater  effect  osi  their  leader 
than  on  his  fdlowers.    .  Lovel,  who  had  undertaken  an 
enterprise. that  exceeded  his  courage  amd  capacity,  was  . 
so  terrified  with  the  fear  of  desertimi  agnong  his  troops, 
that  he   suddenly  withdrew  himself;    and  after  lurking 
some  time  in  Lancashire,  he  luado  his  escape  into  Flam- 
Voi.  IIL  '   R 
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CHAP,    (iera,  where  h&  wan  proUcied  fay  th«  diitdiMs  of  Burgondy* 
^^^^'    Hift  surmy  submittod  to  the  king's  cbmeney;    vidtlte 


1490.     ^^'^  i^b^ls  bearing  of  d^ts  succ^at^  taiMd  the  mge  of 
Worcester,  and  dispersed  theip^lves*      The  Stiiffordi 
took  sanctuary  in  the  church  of  Cohihavif  n  village  near 
Abini^om )  but  as  it  was  fcmhd  that  ^io  chiirch  had  not 
the  priyilsgf  of  f^ving  protectson  to  rebels,  they  were 
taken  thence :   The  elder  was  executed  at  Tyburn ;  thai 
younger,  pleading  that  he  had  be^n  ndaled  by  hts  brothery 
ohtained  a  pardon*^ 
9(hh  Sept.         Heh&y's  joy  ka  tUa  »i9oesa  was  followed,  some  tame 
after,  hy  the  birth  of  a  pnooe^  to  whom  he  gave  the  name 
of  Arthur,  in  memory  of  the  famous  British  kiag  of  that 
name,  &om  whom  it  was  pretended  the  fiamily  of  Tudar 
derived  its  descent. 
Discon-  Though  Henry  had  been  ahlft  to  defbat  dib  hasty 

^opie.    ^  i^ebellion^  rakied  by  the. relics  of  Richard's  partisans,  bia 
government  waa  become  in    genend  unpopular  i     The 
i^QUjrce  of  public  disconisnt  arose  chiefly  ftom  hia  prejiH 
dicea  ^igoiost  ih^  hoissn  of  Yocrk^  wluch  was  gcnrraUy 
.     beloved  by  the  nation,,  and  which  for  thai  very  reaaott. 
became  every  day  mona  the  object  qf  his  haiired  and  jen*. 
lousy*.    Not  only  a  pr^ferenee  on  all  occaaiona^  it.  waa 
observed,  waa  given  tP  the  Laacastniawy  but  many  of  tb/a 
opposite,  party  had  been  exposed,  to  great,  severity,  and 
had  been  bereaved  of  their  fprtunea  by  acta  of  attwiden. 
A  general  resum^i^n  likewise,  bad  passed  of  all  grants 
made  by  the  purioaces  of  the  house  of  York  i  and  thouglt 
this  rigour  had*  beon^cavened  under  the  ptwtenca  that  tlv:^ 
revenue  waa  become  inauificient  to  support  the  dignityr  of 
the  crown^  and  though  tks  grants^  during  the  later  yeara. 
of  Henry  VI.  ¥(erc  resuaned  by  the  same  law^  yet  the 
York  party^  as.  they  were  die  principal  sufferers,  by  shoi 
resumption,  thought  it  chieAy  levetted  agamst  them*.    The 
severity  exercised  sigainst  the  eaii  of  Warwic  begat  00091- 
passion  for  youth  and  innocence  exposed  to  such  oppcca*^ 
sion;  and  his.  confinement  in  the  Tower,'  the  very  pfakoa. 
.  wher^  Edward's,  chil^n  had  beea  necorcteisd  by  their 
Un^,  madq  tiie  puUk  exf)bct  a  like  catastrophic  fiur  hino^ 

•  (  • 
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Mi  kd  theiBl  ta  ^ak^  a  cdn^rison  tet#«6n  Henry  and    gIfiai^. 
that  delesied  t^rrattt.     And  when  it  was  remarked  that  ^JLclI^ 
thb  qoecki  fcdi«etf  net  with  har^h  treatmcnc,  and  eveh      ^^^^ 
after  tlie  birtit  of  a  son  Was  not  admitted  to  die  honour  of 
a  piM>Kc  cofiOBaeioiif    Henry's    prepostessions  were  then 
condaded  ta  bd  inveterate,  and  men  became  equally  db* 
stinate*  im  thetr  db^^uet  to  his  government.     Nor  was  the 
flaanner  and  addresa  of  the  king  calcukted  to  cure  thescr 
prejudices  eootrsMsBd  agakiM  his  adminisiration^   but  had 
in  every  thing  a  tendency  to  promote  fear,  or  at  best  re-* 
verence^  rather  than  good  witt  and  afFeetion.^     While  the 
high  idea  entertained  of  his  policy  and  vigour^  retained 
die  nobility  aad  itien  of  character  in  obedience  i  the  eifectfr 
of  hts  unpopular  giyvemment  soon  appeared,  by  incident^ 
ef  an  extraordinary  nature. 

Thbre  Hvdd  in  Oxford  one  Richard  Simon,  a  pi'iest^ 
who  posteised  aonle  subtlety,  and  still  more  enterprise 
and  temttrily#  This  aaan  had  eatertained  the  design  of 
dbcisrbing  Hetny's  government,  by  raising  a  pvetender  ta 
his  crown ;  and  for  Ant  purpose  he  cast  bis  eyes  on  Lam^  Lambert 
bert  SKmneA,  a;  yoictk  of  fifteen  years  of  age^  wbor  was  son  ^^"^"^^* 
af  a  baker,  and-  who,  being  endowed  with  ufiderttaiidmg 
above  his  years,  and  address  above  his  condition,,  seemed 
weU  fitued  to  peiisoiiaitie  a  pritcce  of  royal  extraction. 
A  report  kad  btsen  spread  among  the  people,  and  received 
widv  giteat  avidiftyy  that  Richard  daike  of  York,  second  son 
qS  Edwavd  IV*  Irdal^  by  a  secret  escape^  sailed  himsetf  from 
the  cruelty  of  Hts  cmclcy  and  lay  somewhere  concealed 
inr  Eng^knid.  Sbnon^  takhig  advansage  of  this  rumour, 
had  at  i±ftt  inistmcted  his  pupil  to  assmne  that  naine, 
winch  he  found  ta-  be  sar  fc^dly  cheriebed  by  the  pvdbtlic ; 
Sut  hearing  a&erwards  a  new  report^  tfbat  Warwic  had 
made  his  escape  from  the  Tower,  and  observing,  that  this 
news  was  attendisd  vmh  no  kas  ^neral  satis-f«iction»,  he 
disMiiged  the  plan  of  Us  impoeture,.  aad  muAt  Simnel  per- 
soaatn  that  unfortunate:  prince.^  Thoo]^  the  youth  waA^ 
^oaHiad  by  mUmre  far  tjhr  port  whieb  he  was  instructed  td 
act;  j%t  wife  it  remarked,  that  he  was  better  informed  in 
meuntstflnHaea  ftiadn|gt  to  tk«  rv^  family,  partxeulariy  in 
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CHAP,  die  adventures  of  the  earl  of  Warwic,  than  he  cooM  be* 
^^^^^.J^  supposed  to  have  learned  from  one  of  Simoih's  condition : 
14S6.  -^^^  ^^  ^^^  thence  conjectured,  that  persons  of  higher  rank, 
partisans  of  the  house  of  York,  had  laid  the  plan  of  thttf  con* 
spiracy^  and  had  conveyed  proper  instructions  to,  the  actors. 
The  queen  dowagdr  -  herself  was  exposed  to  suspicion; 
and  it  was  indeed  the  general  opinion,  however  unfik^ly  it 
Hii^t  seem,  that  she  had  secretly  given  her  consent  to  the 
imposture.  This  woman  was  of  a  very  restless  dispo« 
sition.  Finding  that  instead  of  receiving  thie  reward  of 
her  services  in  contributing  to  Henry's  elevation,,  she  her- 
self was  fallen  into  absolute  insignificance,  •  her  daughter 
treated  with  severity,  and  all  her  friends  brought  under 
subjection,  she  had  conceived  the  most  violent -animcmty 
against  him,  and  had  resolved  to  make  him  feel  the^ 
effects  of  her  resentment.  She  knew  that  the  impostor, 
however  successful,  might  easily  at  last  be  set  aside; 
and  if  a  way  could  be  found  at  his  risk  to  subvert  the 
government,  she  hoped  that  a  scene  might  be  opened 
which)  though  difficult  at  present  exactly  to  foresee,  would 
gratify  her  revenge,  and  be  on  the  whole  less  irksome  to 
her  than  that  slavery  and  contempt  to  which  she  was  noir 
reduced.* 

But  whatever  care  Simon  might  take  to  convey  in«* 
struction  to  his  pupilSimnel,  he  was  sensible  that  the  im- 
posture would  not  bear  a  close  inspection ;  and  he  was 
therefore  determined  to  open  the  first  public  scene  of  at  in 
Ireland.  That  island,  which  was  zealously  attached  to 
the  house  of  York,-  and  bore  an  affectionate  regard  to  the 
memory  of  Clarence,  Warwic's  father,  who  had  been  their 
lieutenant,  was  improvidently  allowed  by  Henry  to  reinisun 
in  the  same  condition  in  which  he  foimd  it ;  and  att  the 
counsellors  and  officers  who  had  been  appointed. by  his 
predecessors  still  retained  their  authority*  No.  sooner 
did  Simnel  present  himself  to  Thomas  Fitzgeralid,iearl  of 
Kildare,  the  deputy,  and  claim  his  protection  asithe  un- 
£t^tunate  Warwic^  than  that  credulous  nofalemanj  not  sus- 
pecting so  bold  an  imposture,  gave  attention; to  him,  and 
began  to  consult  some  persons  of  rank  with  regard  to  thifi 
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extraordinary  incident.    .These  he  fotind  even  more  san-    chap. 
^ine  in  their  zeal  and  belief  than   himself :     And  in  v^.^^^ 
proportion  as  the  story  diffused  itself  among  those  of     ^^j^ 
lower  condition,  it  became  the  object  of  still  greater  pas- 
sion and  credulity,  till  the  people  in  Dublin  with  one 
consent  tendered  their  allegiance  to  Simnel  as  to  the  true 
Piantagenet.     Fond  of  a  novelty,  which  flattered  their 
jaktural   propension,   they  overlooked  the  daughters    of 
Edward  IV.  who  stood  before  Warwic  in  the   order  of 
succession;  they  paid  the   pretended  prince  attendance 
as  thieir  sovereign,  lodged  him  in  the  castle  of  Dublin, 
crowned  him  with  a  diadem  taken -^rom  a  statue  of  the  Revolt  < 
Virgin,  and  publicly  proclaimed  him  king,  by  the  appel- 
lation of  Edward  VI.     The  whole  island  followed  the 
example  of  the  capital ;  and  not  a  sword  was  any  where 
dravm  in  Henry's  quarrel. 

When  this  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  the  king,  it 
reduced  him  to  some  perplexity.  Determined  always  to 
face  his  enemies  in  person,  he  yet  scrupled  at  present  to 
leave  England,  where  he  suspected  the  conspiracy  was 
first  framed,  and  where  he  knew  many  persons  of  condi- 
tion, and  the  people  in  general,  were  much  disposed  to 
give  it  countenance.  In  order  to  discover  the  secret 
source  of  the  contrivance,  and  take  measures  against 
this  open  revolt,  he  held  frequent  consultations  with  his 
ministers  and  counsellors,  and  laid  plans  for  a  vigorous. 
defence  of  his  authority,  and  the  suppression  of  his 
enemies. 

The  first  event  which  followed  these  deliberations 
gave  surprise  to  the  public:  It  was  the  seizure  of  the 
queen  dowager,  the  forfeiture  of  all  her  lands  and  revenue, 
and  the  close  confinement  of  her  person  in  the  nunnery  of 
Bermondesey.  This  act  of  authority  was  covered  with  a 
very  thin  pretence,  It  was  alleged  that,  notwithstanding 
the  secret  agreement  to  marry  her  daughter  to  Henry, 
she  had  yet  yielded  to  the  solicitations  and  menaces  of 
Richard,  and  had  delivered  that  princess  and  her  sisters 
iiito  the  hands  of  the  tyrant.  This  crime  which  was  now 
became  obsolete,  and  might  admit  of  alleviations,  was 
therefore  suspected  not  to  be  the  real  cause  of  the  severity 
with  which  she  was  treated;  and  men  l^elieved  that  the 
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CHAP,  ling,  UQwiUiiig  to  tccuse  so  near  a  rektion  of  ai  conspt- 
^^'^'  racy  against  him,  had  cloaked  his  vengeance  or  precaiuicA 
under  colour  of  an  offence  known  to  the  whole  wovkU' 
They  were  afterwards  the  more  confirmed  in  thia  suspi^ 
cion,  when  .they  found  that  the  unfortunate  queen^  thoufb 
she  survived  this  disgrace  several  years,  was  nevQr  treated 
with  any  more  lenity,  but  was  allowed  to  ^nd  h^  life  in 
poverty^  solitude^  and  confinement. 

Tb£  nest  measure  of  the  king's  was  of  a  lessi  excep- 
tionable nature*  He  ordered  that  Warwic  should  bei 
taken  from  the  Tower,  be  led  in  procesaion  through  the 
streets  of  London,  be  conducted  to  St«  Paul's  and  there 
exposed  to  the  view  of  the  whole  people.  He  even 
gave  directions  that  some  men  of  rank,  attached  to  the! 
house  of  York,  and  best  acquainted  with  the  person  of  tlw 
prince,  should  approach  himr  and  converse  with  him: 
And  he  trusted  that  these,  being  convinced  of  the  ahsurd 
imposture  of  Simnel,  would  put  a  stop  to  the  creduliiy  of 
the  populace.  The  expedient  had  its  effect  ki  £n||jkmd  t 
But  in  Irelaiitd  the  people  still  persisted  in  their  rev<dl^ 
and  zealously  retorted  on  ^he  king  the  reproach  of  propa^^ 
gating  an  ixnpojstur^,  and  of  having  shown  a  cowaterfeh 
Warwic  to  the  public* 

Henhy  had  soon  reason  to  apj^ehend  that  the  deaigi* 
against  him  was  not  laid  on  such  slight  foundatioAS'  as  the 
absurdity  of  the  contrivance  seemed  to  indicate.-  |ohsi 
earl  of  Lincoln,  son  of  John  de  la  Pole,  duke  of  Sufibik^ 
and  of  Elizabeth,  eldest  sister  to  Edward  IV.  .wii»  ea^ 
g^ged  to.  take  pall  in  the  conspiracy*  This  nqUeman, 
who  possessed  capacity  and  courage,  had  entertained  verjF 
aspiring  views  ;  and  his  ambitiion  11MI6  encouraged  by  the 
Inown  intentiona  of  hia  uncle  Richard,  who  had  formed 
a  design,  in  case  he  himself  should  die  without  iasiAe,  of 
declaring  Lincoln  successor  tp-  the.  crown.  The  kiiifi'a 
jealousy  against  all  emkiei^t  persons  of  the  York;  paitjff 
and  his  rigour  towards  Warwic,  had  farther  struek  jLi^ 
t:oln  with  apprehensions;,  and  made  him  resolve  to^^seefc 
for  safety  in  the  most  dangerous  counsels.  Having  fiice4' 
a  secret  correspondence  with  sir  Thomas  Bro«ight(9fity  H; 


of  ereat  intereat  in  Lancashire,  he  retired  to  71an-    CHAP, 
ders,  where  Lovel  had  arrired  a  litde  before  him ;  and  he  ^rll\ 
lived  during  some  time   in  the   court  of  his  aunt   the      j^^ 
dutcfaess  of  Burgundy,  by  whom  he  had  been  invited  over* 

MARGAasT,  widow  of  Charles  the  Bdld,  duke   of  intrigues 
Burgundy,  not  having  any  children  of  her  own,  attached  ^utehesso^ 
herself,  with  an  'entire  friendship,  to  her  daughter-in-law,  Burgundy. 
married  to  Maximilian  archdidLe  of  Austria;  and  after 
the  death  of  that  princess,  she  persevered  in  her  affection 
to  Philip  and  Margaret  her  children,  and  occupied  herself 
in  the  care  of  their  education  and  of  their  persons.     By 
her    virtuous    conduct  and  demeanor  she  had  acquired 
great  authority  among  the  Flemings ;  and  lived  with  much 
dignity,  as  well  as  economy,  upon  that  ample  dowry  which 
she  inherited  from  her  husband.     The  resentments  of  this 
princess  were  no  less  warm  than  her  friendships  ;  and  that 
spirit  of  faction,  which  it  is  so  difficult  for  a  social  and 
sanguine  temper  to  guard  against,  had  taken  strong  pos- 
session of  her  heart,  and  intrenched  somewhat  on  the  pro^ 
hity  which  shone  forth  in  the  other  parts  of  her  character. 
Hearing  of  the  malignant  jealousy  entertained  by  Henry 
against  her  finmily,  and  his  oppression  of  all  its  partisans^ 
she  was  moved  with  the  highest  indignation,  and  she  de- 
termined to  make  him  repent  of  that  enmity  to  which  so 
msaxy  of  her  friends,  without  any  reason  or  necessity,  had 
&llen  victims.     After  consulting  with  Lincoln  and  Lovel,      ^^' 
^le  hired  a  body  of  two  thousand  veteran  Germans,  under 
the  command  of  Martin  Swart,  a  brave  and  experienced  of*- 
ficer;^  and  sent  them  ovet,  together  with  these  two  noble* 
men,  to  join  Simnel  in  Ireland.     The  countenance  given  Lambert 
by  persons  of  such  high  rank,  and  the  accession  of  this  mi-  ?J"^5es 
Ittary  force,  much  raised  the  courage  of  the  Irish,  and  England, 
made  them  entertain  the  resolution  of  invading  England, 
where  they  believed  the  spirit  of  disaffection  as  prevalent 
aa  it  appeared  to  be  in  Ireland.     The  poverty  also  under 
which-  they  laboured  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  sup- 
port any  longer  their  new  court  and  army,  and  inspired. 
ibem   with  a  strong  desire  of  enriching  themselves  by 
flunder  and  preferment  in  England. 
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Hekry  was  not  ignorant  of  these  intentions  of  hi$ 
enemies ;  and  he  prepared  himself  for  defence.  He  or- 
dered troops  to  be  levied  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  put  them  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Bedford 
and  earl  of  Oxford.  He  confined  the  marquis  of  Dorset, 
who  he  suspected  would  resent  the  injuries  su£Fered  by  his 
mother  the  queen  dowager :  And  to  gratify  the  people  by 
an  appearance  of  devotion,  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  our 
lady  of  Walsingham,  famous  for  miracles ;  and  there  of- 
fered up  prayers  for  success^  and  for  deliverance  from  his 
enemies. 

Being  informed  that  Simnel  was  landed  at  Foudrey 
in  Lancashire,  he  drew  together  his  forces,  and  advanced 
towards  the  enemy  as  far  as  Coventry.  The  rebels  had 
entertained  hopes  that  the  disaffected  counties  in  the  north 
would  rise  in  their .  favour :  But  the  people  in  general, 
averse  to  join  Irish  and  German  invaders,  convinced  of 
Lambert's  imposture,  and  kept  in  awe  by  the  king's  repu- 
tation for  success  and  conduct,  either  remained  in  tran- 
quillity, or  gave  assistance  to  the  royal  army.  The  earl 
of  Lincoln,  therefore,  who  commanded  the  rebels,  finding 
no  hopes  but  in  victory,  was  determined  to  bring  the 
matter  to  a  speedy  decision ;  and  the  king,  supported  by 
the  native  courage  of  his  temper,  and  emboldened  by  a 
great  accession  of  volunteers,  who  had  joined  him  under 
the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  lord  Strange,  declined  not  the 
combat.  The  hostile  armies  met  at  Stoke  in  the  county 
of  Nottingham,  and  fought  a  battle,  which  was  bloody,  and 
inore  obstinately  disputed  than  could  have  been  expected 
from  the  inequality  of  their  force.  All  the  leaders  of  the 
rebels  were  resolved  to  conquer  or  to  perish ;  and  they 
inspired  their  troops  with  like  resolution.  The  Germans 
also,  being  veteran  and  experienced  soldiers,  kept  the 
event  long  doubtful ;  and  even  the  Irish,  though  ill  arm- 
ed and  almost'  defenceless,  showed  themselves  not  dct 
fective  in  spirit  and  bravery.  The  king's  victory  was 
purchased  with  loss,  but  was  entirely  decisive.  Lincoln, 
Broughton,  and  Swart,  perished  in  the  field  of  battle,  with 
four  thousand  of  their  followers.  As  Lovel  was  never 
more  heard  of,  he  was  believed  to  have  undergone  the 
same  fate.  Simnel,  with  his  tutor  Simon,  was  taken 
prisoner.     Simon,  being  a  priest,  was  not  tried  at  law. 
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and  was  only  committed  to  close  custody :  Simnel  was    CHAP. 
too  contemptible  to  be  an  object  either  of  apprehension  or  ^^^-^^^J- 
resentment  to  Henry,     He  was  pardoned,  and  made  a      i^j^ 
scullion  in  the  king's,  kitchen ;  whence  he  was  afterwards 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  falconer**^ 

Henry  had  now  leisure  to  revenge  himself  on  his  ene- 
mies«  He  made  a  progress  into  the  northern  parts^ 
where  he  gave  many  proof*  of  his  rigorous  disposition. 
A  strict  inquiry  was  made /after  those  who  had  assisted  or 
favoured  the  rebels*  The  punishments  were  not  all  san- 
guinary:  The  king  made  his  revenge  subservient  to  his^ 
avarice.  Heavy  Sues  wer6  levied  upon  the  delinquents. 
The  proceedings  o£-  the  courts,  and  even  the  courts 
themselves,  were  arbitrary.  Either  the  criminals  were 
tried  by  commissioners  appointed  for  the  purpose,  or 
they  suffered  punishment  by  a  sentence  of  a  court  mar- 
tial. And,  as  a  rumour  had  prevailed  before  the  battle  of 
Stoke,,  that  the  rebels  had  gained  the  victory,  that#thc 
royal  array  was  cut  in  pieces,  and  that  the  king  himself  ^,  ^ 
had  escaped  by  flight,  Henry  was  resolved  to  interpret  the 
belief  or  propagation  of  this  report  as  a  mark  of  disaffec* 
tion ;  and  he  punished  many  for  that  prietended  crime. 
But  such  in  this  age  was  the  situation  of  ihe  English 
government,  that  the  royal  prerogative,  which,  was  but 
imperfectly  restrained  during  the  most  peaceable  periods, 
was  sure,  in  tumultuous  or  even  suspicious  tiiiies,  which 
frequently  recurred,  to  break  all  bounds  of  law,  and  to 
vic^ate  public  liberty. 

After  the  king  had  gratified  his  rigour  by  the  punish- 
ment of  his  eneniies,  he  determined  to  give  contentment 
to  the  people  in  a  point  which,  though  a;  mere  ceremon/, 
was  passionately  desired  by  them.  The  queen  had  been 
married  near  two  years,  but  had  not  yet  been  crowned  ; 
and  this  affectation  of  delay  had  given  great  discontent  to 
the  public,  and  had  been  one  principal  source  >o(  the  dis- 
affection which  prevailed.  The  king,  instructed  by 
experience,  now  finished  -the  ceremony  of  her  coronation ;  25th  N»f» 
and  to  show  a  disposition  still  more' gracious,  he  restored 
to  liberty  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  who  had  been  able  to 
clear  himself  of  all  the  suspicion*  entertained  against  him. 
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State  of  foreign  affairs-'^tate  of  Scotland-"^  Spain-'^f 
the  Low  CotmtrieS'^-'-of  France^'^f  Brttany^^French 
invaawn  of  Britany^-^French  embaa^y  to  England'^Die'- 
Emulation  of  the  French  court^-^An  insurrection  in  the 
North^'-^euppressed — King  sends  forces  hUa  Brittmy-^ 
Annexation  ofBritany  to  France^^A  parliament^^War 
with  France-'^Bwasion  ef  France-^Peace  with  France 
'^'^Perkin  Warbec — His  imposture-'^He  is  aveiwed  hy  the 
dutchesa  of  Burgtindy-^-'^nd  by  many  of  the  English 
nolnlity-^^Trial  and  execution  of  Stanky-'^A  parliaments 

«  THE  king  acquired  great  reputation  throughout 

Europe  by  the  vigorous  ainl  prosperous  conduct  of  hii 
domestic  affairs :  But  as  some  incidents  about  this  time 
invited  him  to  look  abroad,  and  exert  himself  in  behalf  of 
his  allies,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  give  a  just  ac* 
count  of  his  foreign  measures,  to  explain  die  situation  <^ 
the  neighbouring  kingdoms ;  beginning  vrixh  Scotland^ 
which  lies  most  contiguous. 

Thb  kingdom  of  Scotland  had  not  yet  attained  that 
state  vrhich  distinguishes  a  civilised  monarchy,  and  which 
enables  the  government,  by  the  force  of  its  laws  and 
institutions  alone,  without  any  extraordinary  capacity  in 
the  sovereign,  to  maintain  itself  in  c^der  asnd  tranquillity. 
James  III.  who  now  filled  the  throne,  was  atprinc«  of 
little  industry  and  of  a  narrow  genius;  smd  though  it 
behoved  him  to  yield  the  reins  of  government  to  hid 
ministers,  he  had  never  been  able  to  make  any  choice 
which  Gpuld  gi\^e  contentment  both  to  himself  and  to  his 
people.  When  he  bestowed  bis  confidc^nce  on  any  of  the 
principal  nobility,  he  found  that  they  exalted  their  own 
fiimily  to  such  a  height  as  was  dangerous  to  the  prince^ 
snd  gave  umbrage  to  the  state :  When  he  conferred  favonr 
on  any  person  of  meaner  bsrtk,  on  whose  submission  he 
could  more  depend,  the  barons  ^f  his  kingdom,  enraged 


s 

at  tht  power  of  an  upstart  minion,  proceeded  to  th«  utmost    chap. 
extremides  against  their  sovereign.    Had  Henry  entertain-  y^r>r>^ 
ed  the  ambition  of  conquest^,  a  tempting  opportunity  now      1438. 
offered  of  reducing  that  kingdom  to  sulgection ;  but  as  he 
was  prabably  sensible  that  a  warlike  people,  though  they 
might  be^  overrun  by  reason  of  their  domestic  divisions, 
could  not  be  retained  in  obedience  without  a  regular  mUi* 
tary  fdrce,   which  wast  then  unknown   in   England,  he 
^ther  intended  the  renewal  of  the  peace  with  Scotland, 
and  sent  an  embassy  to  James  for  that  purpose.     But  the 
Scots,  who  never  desired  a  durable  peace  with  Eng^ai^d, 
•and  who  deemed  their  securi^  to  consist .  in  constantly 
preserving  themselves  in  a  warlike  posture,  would  jiot 
agree  to  more  than  a  seven  years'  truce,  which  was  accor* 
dingly  concluded.^ 

The  European  states  on  the  continent  were  then  has- 
tening fast  to  the  situation  in  which  they  have  remained^ 
without  any  material  s^teration,  for  near  three  centucies  ; 
and  began  to  unite  themselves  into  one  extensive  system 
of  policy,  which  comprehended  the  chief  powers  of  Chris- 
tendom.  Spain^  which  had  hitherto  been  almost  entirely  State  of 
occupied  within  herself,  now  becamie  formidable  by  the  ^^^ 
union  of  Arragon  and  Castile  in  the  persons  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella^  who  being  princes  of  great  capaK:ity,  employ* 
ed  their  force  in  enterprises  the  most  advantageous  to' 
their  combined  monarchy.  The  conquest  of  Grenada 
from  the  Moors  was  then  undertaken,  and  brought  near 
to  a  happy  conclusion.  And  in  that  expedition  the  n^ih* 
tary  genius  of  Spain  was  revived ;  honour  and  securi^ 
were  attained  ;  and  her  princes,  no  longer  kept  in  awe  by 
a  domestic  enemy  so  dangerous,  began,  to  enter  into  all 
the  transactions  of  Europe,  and  make  a  great  figure  in 
every  war  and  negotiation. 

Maxihii^ian  king  of  the  Romans,  son  of  the  emperor  Of  UieL^w 
Frederic,  had,  by  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Bur-  ^®'*"^"••• 
gundy,    acquired  an   interest  in  the   Netherlands;  and 
though  the  death  of  his  consort  had  weakened  bis  ccmnex- 
ions  with  that  country,  he  still  pretended  to  the  govern* 
ment  as  tutor  to  his  son  Philip,  and  bis  autbori^  had 
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CHAP,  been  acknowledged  by  Bradiant,  Hollimd,  and  several  ol 
the  provinces.  But  as  Flanders  and  Hainauk  still  refused 
1488  ^^  submit  to  lus  regency,  and  even  appointed  other  tutors 
to  Philip,  he  had  been  engaged  in  long  wars  against  that 
,  obstinate  people,  and  never  was  able  thoroughly  to  subdue 
their  spirit.  That  he  might  free  himself  from  the  oppo-* 
sition  of  France,  he  had  concluded  a  peace  with  Lewis 
XI.  and  had  given  his  daughter  Margaret,  then  an  infant, 
in  marriage  to  the  dauphin ;  together  with  Artois,  Franche 
Compte,  and  Charolois,  as  her  dowry.  But  this  alliance 
had  not  produced  the  desired  effect.  The  dauphin  sue* 
ceeded  to  the  crown  of  France  by  the  appellation  of 
Charles  VIII. ;  but  Maximilian  still  found  the  mutinies 
of  the  Flemings  fomented  by  the  intrigues  of  the  court.of 
Fk'ance. 

Bute  of  France,  during  the  two  preceding  reigns,  had  made 

Thnee,  a  mighty  increase  in  power  and  greatness ;  and  had  not 
other  states  of  Europe  at  the  same  time  received  an  acces- 
sion of  force,  it  had  been  impossible  to  have  retained  her 
within  her  ancient  boundaries.  Most  of  the  great  fiefs,  Nor- 
mandy, Champagne,  Anjou,  Dauphiny,  Guienne,  Provence, 
and  Burgundy,  had  been  united  to  the  crown ;  the  English 
had  been  expelled  from  all  their  conquests ;  the  authority 
of  the  prince  had  been  raised  to  such  a  height  as  enabled 
him  to  maintain  law  and  order ;  a  considerable  military 
force  was  kept  on  foot,  and  the  finances  were  able  to  sup* 
port  it.  Lewis  XL  indeed,  from  whom  many  of  these 
advantages  were  derived,  wais  dead,  and  had  left  his  son 
in  early  youth  and  ill  educated,  to  sustain  the  wei^t  of 
the  monarchy :  But  having  intrusted  the  government  to 
his  daughter  Anne,  lady  of  Beaujeu,  a  woman  of  spirit 
and  capacity,  the  French  power  suffered  no  check  or  de- 
cline. On  the  contrary,  this  princess  formed  the  great 
project,  which  at  last  she  happily  effected,  of  uniting  to 
/  the  crown  Britany,  the  last  and  most  independent  fief  of 
the  monarchy. 

OfBrituij.  Francis  IL  duke  of  Britany,  conscious  of  his  own 
incapacity  for  government,  had  resigned  himself  to  the 
direction  of  Peter  Landais,  a  man  of  mean  birth^  more 
remarkable  for  abilities  than  for  virtue  or  Integrity..  The 
gobies  of  Britany,  disjdeased  with  the  great  advancement 


6^thia  favounte,  had  eVen  prc^eeded  to  disailection  against    CHAP. 
tbeir  'sbvereign  i  and  after  many  tumults  and  disorders,  ^^^^.^m^ 
they  at  last  united  among  themselves,  and  in  a  violent      i^^^ 
manner  seized,  tried,  and  put  to  death  the  obnoxious 
minister.     Dreading  the  resentment  of  the  prince  for  this 
invasion  of  his  authority,  |a:iany  of  them  retired  to  France ; 
others,  for  protection  and  safety,  maintained  a  secret  cor- 
refipondence  with  the  French  ministry,  who,  observing  the 
great  dissensions  among  the  Bretons,  thought  the  oppor- 
tunity favourable  for  invading  the  dutchy ;  and  so  much 
the  rather,  as  they  could  cover  their  ambition  under  the 
specious  pretence  of  providing  for  domestic  security. 

Lewis  duke  of  Orleans,  first  prince  of  the  blood,  and 
presumptive  heir  of  the  monarchy,  had  disputed  the  ad- 
ministration with  the  lady  of  Beaujeu ;  and  though  his 
pretensions  had  been  rejected  by  the  states,  he  still  main- 
tained cabals  with  many  of  the  grandees,  and  laid  schemes 
for  subverting  the  authority  of  that  princess.  Finding 
his  conspiracies  detected,  he  took  to  drms,  and  fortified 
himself  in  Beaugency;  but  as  his  revolt  was  precipitate, 
before  his  confederates  were  ready  to  join  him,  he  had 
been  obliged  to  submit,  and  to  receive  such  conditions  a$ 
the  French  ministry  were  pleased  to  impose  upon  him. 
Actuated,  however,  by  his  ambition,  and  even  by  his 
fears,  he  soon  retired  out  of  France,  and  took  shelter 
with  the  duke  of  Britany,  who  was  desirous  of  strength- 
ening himself  against  the  designs  of  the  lady  of  Beaujeu, 
by  the  friendship  and  credit  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  This 
latter  prince,  also  perceiving  the  ascendant  which  he  soon 
jicquired  over  the  duke  of  Britany,  had  engaged  many  of 
his  partisans  to  join  him  at  that  court,  and  had  formed 
the  design  of  aggrandizing  himself  by  a  marriage  with 
Anne,  the  heir  of  that  opulent  dUtchy. 

The  barons  of  Britany,  who  saw  all  favour  engrossed 
by  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  his  train,  renewed  a  stricter 
correspondence  with  France,  and  even  invited  the  French 
king  t6  make  an  invasion  on  their  country.  Desirous, 
howev.er,  of  preserving  its  independency,  they  had  regu- 
lated the  number  of  succours  which  France  was  to  send 
them,  and  had  stipulated  that  no  fortified  place  in  Britany 
should  remain  in  the  possession  of  that  monarchy :  A  vain 
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OHAV.    precaution  wlv^re  revolt^  a^ecta  treat  whjtk  ^  pQwe^.  4^ 
^^^'     much  supexioi: !  The  Freoch  invaded  Britaay  witk  fopcea 


I4g».  three  timea  more  numerous  than  t^oae  which  they  had 
French  in-  promised  to  the  baronai  and  ^vancing  into  the  heart  of 
Briuny.  the  country,  laid  siege  to  Ploermel.  To  oppose  them,  tb& 
duke  radsed  a  numerous  but  iU  discipUned  army,  wlisdi 
he  put  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Orleans^  the 
count  of  Dunois,  and  others  of  the  Fr^ch  nobili^.  The 
army,  discontented  with  his  choice^  and  jealous  of  their 
c(mfederates,  soon  disbanded,  and  left  then-  prince  with 
too  small  a  force  to  keep  the  field  against  his  invaderih 
He  retired  to  Vannes;  but  being  hotly  pursued  by  the 
French,  who  had  now  made  themselves  masters  of  Pioer- 
.  mel,  be  escaped  to  Nantz ;  and  the  enemy,  having  pre- 
viously taken  tmd  garrisoned  Vannes,  Dinant,  and  other 
places,  laid  close  siege  to  that  city.  The  barons  of  Bri- 
tany,  finding  their  country  menaced  with  total  subjection, 
began  gradually  to  withdraw  from,  the  French  army,  axid 
to  make  peace  with  their  sovereign. 

This  desertion,  however,  of  the  Bretons,  discouraged 
not  the  court  of  France  from  pursuing  her  favourite  prp- 
ject  of  reducing  Britany  to  subjection.  The  situation  of 
Europe  appeared  favoioable  to  the  execution  of  this  de- 
sign. Maximilian  was  indeed  engaged  in  close  alliance 
with  the  duke  of  Britany,  and  had  even  opened  a  treaty 
for  marrying  his  daughter ;  but  he  was  <m  all  occasions 
so  indigent,  and  at  that  time  so  disquieted  by  the  muti* 
nies  of  the  Flemings,  that  litde  effectual  assistance  could 
be  expected  from  him.  Ferdinand  was  entirety  occupied 
in  the  conquest  of  Grenada;  and  it  was  also  known,  that 
if  France  would  resign  to  him  Rousillon  and  Cerdagoe, 
to  which  he  had  pretensions,  she  could  at  any  time  engage 
him  to  abandon  the  interest  of  Britany.  England  alone 
was  both  enabled  by  her  power,  and  engaged  by  her  in- 
terests, to  support  the  independency  of  that  dutchy ;  and 
the  most  dangerous  opposition  was  therefore,  by  Anne  of 
Beaujeu,  expected  from  that  quarter.  In  order  to  cover 
her  real  designs,  no  sooner  was  she  informed  of  Henry's 
success  against  Simnel  and  his  partisans,  than  she  des* 
patched  ambassadors  to  the  court  of  London,  and  made 


HSKRT  V8k  1^^ 


profeMioiis  ef  the  great^t  trust  «ftd  confidence  in  diat    CHAf  . 
monarch.  ,  JJ^* 


The  ambassadors,  after  ccmgratulating  Henry  on  his  ^^^^ 
late  victory,  and  communicating  to  him,  in  the  most  cor-  Frei^'h 
dial  manner,  as  to  an  intimate  friend,  some  successes  of  e^^Ii^ 
their  niaster  agiunst  Maximilian,  came  in  the  progress  of 
their  discourse  to  mention  the  kte  transactions  in  Britany. 
They  told  him,  that  the  duke  having  given  protection  to 
French  fu^tives  and  rebels,  the  king  had  been  neces- 
sitated, contrary  to  his  intention  and  inclination,  to  carry 
frar  into  that  dutchy :  That  the  honour  of  die  crown  was 
interested  not  to  suffer  a  vassal  so  far  to  forget  his  duty  to 
his  liege  lord ;  nor  was  the  security  of  the  government  less 
concerned  to  prevent  the  consequences  of  this  dangerous 
temerity:  That  the  fugitives  were  no  mean  or  obscure 
persons;  but,  among  others,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  first 
prince  of  the  blood,  who,  finding  himself  obnoxious  to 
justice  for  treasonable  practices  in  France,  had  fled  into 
Brit^iy;  where  he  still  persevered  in  laying  schemes  of 
rebellion  against  his  sovereign :  That  the  war  being  thus, 
on  the  part  of  the  French  monarch,  entirely  defensive,  it 
would  immediately  cease,  when  the  duke  of  Britany,  by 
returning  to  his  duty,  should  remove  the  causes  of  it : 
That  their  master  was  sensible  of  the  obligations  which 
the  duke  in  very  critical  times  had  conferred  on  Henry; 
but  it  was  known  also,  that  in  times  still  more  critical,  he 
or  his  mercenary  counsellors  had  deserted  him,  and  put 
his  life  in  the  utmost  hazard:  That  his  sole  refuge  in 
these  desperate  extremities  had  been  the  court  of  France, 
which  not  only  protected  his  person,  but  sup{)lied  him 
with  men  and  money,  with  which^  aided  by  his  own 
Valour  and  conduct,  he  had  been  enabled  to  moimt  tht 
^rone  of  England :  That  France  in  this  transaction  had, 
Irom  friendship  to  Henry,  acted  contrary  to  what  in  a 
narrow  view  might  be  esteemed  her  own  interest ;  since, 
instead  of  an  odious  tyrant,  she  had  contributed  to  estab- 
lish on  a  rival  throne  a  prince  endowed  with  such  virtue  ^ 
and  abilities :  And  that  as  both  the  justice  of  the  cause^ 
and  the  obligations  conferred  on  Henry,  thus  preponde- 
rated on  the  side  of  France,  she  reasonably  expected  that, 
if  the  situation  of  his  affairs  did  not  permit  him  to  give 
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CHAP,   her  assistance,  he  woiikl  at  }t^st  pfeserve,  a/fiejatmUiy  be« 
^^^'     tween  the  contending  parties.^ 

This  discourse  of  the  French  an^s^suidors  was 
plausible;^ and  to  give  it  greater  weight,  they  communi- 
cated to  Hemy,  as  in  confidence,  their  master's  intention, 
after  he  should  have  settled  the  differences  with  Britany, 
to  lead  an  army  into  Italy,'  and  make  good  his  pretensions 
to  the  kingdom  of  Napks :  A  project  which  tjbey  knew 
would  give  no  umbrage  to  the  qourt  of  £ngland.  But 
all  these,  artifices  were  jn  vain  employed  against  the  pene* 
tralion  of  the  king*  He  clearly  saw  that  France  had 
entertained  the  view  of  subduii\g  Britany;  but  he  also 
perceived,  that  she  would  meet  with  great,  and,  as  be 
thought,  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  execution  of  her 
project.  The  native  force  of  that  dutchy,  he  knew,  had 
always  .been  considerable,  and  had  often,  without  any 
foreign  assistance,  resisted  the  power  of  France;  the 
natural  temper  of  the  FrieiKh  nation,  he  imagined,  would 
make  them  easily  abandon  any  enterprise  which  required 
perseverance ;  and  as  the  heir  of  the  crown  w^s  con- 
federated with  the  duke  of  Britany,  the  mini^ters  would 
be  still  more  remiss  in  prosecuting  a  scheme  which  must 
draw  on  them  his  resentment  and  displeasure.  Should 
even  these  internal  obstructions  be  removed,  Maximilian, 
whose  enmity  to  France  was  well  known,  and  who  now 
paid  his  addresses  to  the  heiress  of  Britany,  would  be 
able  to  make  a  diversion  on  the  side  of  Flanders ;  nor 
;COuld  it  be  expected  that  France,  if  she  prosecuted  such 
.ambitious  projects,  would  be  allowed. to  remain  in  tran- 
quillity by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Above  all,  he  thought 
the  French  court  could  never  expect  that  England,  so 
deeply  interested  to  preserve  the  independency  of  Britany, 
«o  able  by  her  power  and  .situation  to  give  effectual  and 
prompt  assistance,  would  permit  such  an  accession  of 
force  to  her  rival.  He  imagined,  therefore,  that  the 
ministers  of  France,  convinced  of  the  impracticability  of 
their  scheme,  would  at  last  embrace  pajcific  views,  and 
would  abandon  an  enterprise  so  obnoxioi^s  to  all  the 
.potentates  of  Europe. 

p  Bacon,  p.  589.  * 


This  reasoning  of  Henry  was  soKd,  and  might  justly   chap.  - 

engage  him  in  dilatory  and  cautious  measures :   But  there  ^^p^^-,^, 
entered  into  his  conduct  another  motive,  which  was  apt      j^^gy 
to  draw  him  beyond  the  just  bounds,  because  founded  on 
a  ruling  passion.     His  frugality,  which  l^y  degrees  de- 
generated into  avarice,  made  him  averse  to  all  warlike 
enterprises    and    distant  expeditions,   and   engaged  him 
previously  to   try   the    expedient   of   negotiation.      He 
despatched  Urswic  his  ^moner,  a  man  of  address  and. 
abilities,  to  make  offer  of  his  mediation  to  the  contending 
parties :  An  offer  which  he  thought,  if  accepted  by  France, 
would  soon  lead  to  a  composure  of  all  differences;    if 
refused  or  eluded,  would  at  least  discover  the  perseverance 
of  that  court  in  her  ambitious  projects.     Urswic  found 
the  lady  of  Beaujeu,  now  dutchess  of  Bourbon,  engaged 
in  the  siege  of  Nantz,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  find 
that  his  master's  offer  of  mediation  was  readily  embraced, 
and  with  many  expressions  of  confidence  and  moderation. 
That  able  princess  concluded^  that  the  duke  of  Orleans,  DissimnUr 
who  governed  the  court  of  Britany,  foreseeing  that  every  preaoh'**' 
accommodation  must  be  made  at  his  expense,  would  use  ^^'^ 
all  his  interest  to  have  Henry's  proposal  rejected ;  and* 
would  by  that  means  make  an  apology  for  the  French 
measures,  and  draw  on  the  Bretons  the  reproach  of  ob« 
stinacy  and  injustice.     The  event  justified  her  prudence. 
When  the  English  ambassador  made  the  same  offer  to  the 
duke  of  Britany,  he  received  for  answer,  in  the  name  of 
that  prince,  that  having  so  long  acted  the  part  of  protector 
and  guardian  to    Henry  during  his  youth  and  adverse 
fortune,  he  had  expected  from  a  monarch  of  such  virtue, 
more  effectual  assistance  in  his  present  distresses,  than  a 
barren  offer  of  mediation,  which  suspended  not  the  pro- 
gress of  the    French  arms:   That  if  Henry's  gratitude 
were  not  sufficient  to  engage  him  in  such  a  measure,  his 
prudence,  as  king  of  England,  should  discover  to  him*  the 
pernicious  consequences  attending  the  conquest  of  Britany, 
and  its  annexation  to  the  crown  of  France :  That  that 
kingdom,  already  too  powerful,  would  be  enabled,  by  so 
great   an   accession  of  force,  to  display  to  the  ruin  of 
England,  that  hostile  disposition  which  had  always  sub- 
sisted between  those  rival  nations  :  That  Britany,  s©  nse- 
VoL.  III.  T 
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CHAP,    ful  ao^  allyt  which,  by  its  Mtuvi^n,  gavf^  tjbte  Sni^Mh  in 
^^^  •     entrance,  kito  the  heart  of  France,  being  anneq^ed  to  thai 


x^$.  kingdom,  would  be  equally  enabled,  from  it9  sicuatioii,  t^ 
diaiurb,  eidM^r  by  piracies  or  oavsU  armaments,  the  com" 
merce  and  peace  of  England :  And  that^  if  the  duke 
rejected  Henry's  mediailiQn,  it  proceeded  neither  from  an 
inclination  to  a  war  which  he  experienced  to  be  ruinous 
to  bim^  nor  from  a  confidence  in  his  own  force,  which  h^ 
.  knew  "to  he  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  enenay ;  but,  on 
the  contrs^ry,  from  a  sense  of  his  present  necessitiest 
lyhieh  must  engage  the  king  to  act  Uie  part  of  his  con* 
federate,  not  that  of  a  mediator. 

When  this  answer  was  reported  to  the  king,  he  aban« 
doned  not  the  plan  which  be  had  formed :  He  only  con^ 
eluded,  that  some  more  tim^  was  requisite  to.  queU  the 
cdatstinacy  of  the  Bretons,  and  make  them  subnit  to  reason. 
And  when  he  learned  that  the  peo{de  of  Britany,  ansuout 
for  their  duke'^  safety,  had  formed  a  tumultuary  army 
of  60,000  men,  and  had  obliged  die  French  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Nantz,  hefortiied  himself  the  more  in  his 
opinion,  ths^  the  court  of  France  would  at  last  be  re- 
dueed,  by  multiplied  obstacles  and  diftculties,  to  abandoa 
the  project  of  reducing  Britany  to  subjection^  He  con- 
tinued therefore  his  scheme  of  negotiation,  sjsd  thereby 
exposed  himself  tp  be  deceived  by  the  artiUces  of  the 
French  ministry;  who,  still  pretending  pacific  intentions, 
sent  lord  Bernard  Daufaigny,  a  Scotchman  of  quality,  to 
London,  and  pressed  Henry  not  to  be  discouraged  in  oflfer- 
ing  his  mediation  to  the  court  of  Britany.  The  king  on  his 
party  despatched  another  embassy,  consisting  of  Urswic. 
the  abbot  of  Abingdon,  and  sir  Richard  Tonstal,  who 
carried  new  proposals  for  an  amicable  treaty*  No  effec- 
tual succours,  meanwhile,  were  provided  for  the  distressed 
Bretons.  Lord  WoodviUe,  brother  to  the  qu^eea  dc^wager, 
having  asked  leave  to  raise  underhand  a  body  of  volun* 
teers,.  and  to  transport  them  into  Britany,  met  with  a 
refusal  from  the  king,  who  was  desirous  of  preserving  the 
appearance  of  a  strict  neutralityit  That  noUeman>  how- 
ever, still  persisted  in  his  purpose*  He  went  over  to  thf^ 
Isle  of  Wight,  of  which  he  was  governor  j^!  levied  a  bc3tdy 
of  400  men;  and  havmg  at  last  obtained,  as  is  suppoac^^ 


4it  ^ct6t  permission  of  Henty,  feailfcd  with  thetfi  t6  Bri*    GHap. 
tJliiJr.     This  enterprise  proved  fatal  to  the  leader,    ttad  ,^^i^ 
brought  Small  relief  to  die  Uinhappy  duke.     The  Bretotis      ^^^^ 
i^ashly  engaged  in  a  general  Action  with  the  Frenth  at  St%'  28th  July, 
Aubin,  and  Were   di^eomiited.     Woodvilte   and  ail  the 
English  were  put  to  the  tiword ;  together  With  a  body  of 
Bretons^  who  had  beefi  accoutred  in  the  garb  of  EnglUh- 
men,  in  order  to  strike  a  greater  terror  into  the  French,  to 
whom  the   martial  prowess   Of  that  nation  Was  always 
formidaible.*^     The  duke  of  Orleans,  the  prince  Of  Orange, 
stod  many  other  persons  of  rank,  Were  t&ken  prisoners : 
And  th^  iftilitary  force  of  Britany  Was  totally  broken. 
The  death  of  the  duke,  which  followed  Aoon  after,  threw  9th  Sept. 
aifkirs  mto  still  greater  confusion,  and  liefemed  to  threatenf 
^  state  With  a  final  subjection. 

Tttotjoa  the  king  did  not  prepare  ageunst  the^e  events,' 
BO  hurtful  to  the  interests  of  England,  with  sufficient  vi- 
gour and  precaution,  he  had  not  altogether  overlooked 
them*  Determined  to  maintain  a  pacific  conduct,  sio  far  as 
the  situation  of  affairs  would  permit,  he  yet  kn&vt  the  war- 
Kke  temper  of  his  subjects,  and  observed,  that  their  an- 
cient ^nd  inveterate  animosity  to  France  was  now  revived 
by  the  prospett  of  this  gjreat  accession  to  her  power  and 
grandeur.  He  resolved  therefore  to  make  advantage  of 
Ais  disposition,  and  draw  some  supplies  from  the  people^ 
Ot*  preteiice  of  giving  assistance  to  the  duke  of  Britany. 
lie  had  summoned  a  parliament  at  Westminster j'  atid 
he  soon  pei%uaded  thfem  to  grant  him  a  considcirabte  sub- 
sidy." But  this  supply,  though  voted  by  parliaments 
involved  the  king  in  unexpected  difficulties.  The  coun« 
ties  of  Durham  and  York,  always  discontented  with 
Henry^s  government,  and  farther  provoked  by  the  late 
oppressions,  under  which  they  had  laboured,  after  the 
suppression  of  Simnel's  rebellion^  resisted  the  commite- 
sioners  Who  were  appointed  to  levj'^  the  tax.  The  com-  An  Inwir. 
missioners  terrified  with  this  appearance  of  ^ditlon,'m'ad6  Sbe  norAj 
application  to  the  earl  of  NorAtfmberland,  atttd  de^lr^d  of 
him  advice  and  assistance  in  the  execution  of  their  office. 

q  Argentr^  Hist,  de  Bretagne,  Uv.  xii.  r  9th  November  1487. 

8  Poly3ore  Virgil,  p.  579>  says,  that  this  imposition  was  a  capitation  tax } 
the  other  nistoriaas  say,  it  vat  a  tat  of  twrsliSlihigs  in  the  ponnd. 


^40  HISTOBfT  OP  ^NGLAl^. 

CHAP.  That  nobleman  thoaght  the  matter  of  importance  enough 
^1^,,^^  to  consult  the  king;  who,  unwilling  to  yield,  to  the  hu- 
1488.  n>ourk  of  a  discontented  popuJace,  and  foreseeing  the  per- 
nicious consequence  of  such  a  precedent,  renewed  his 
orders  for  strictly  levying  the  imposition.  Northum- 
berland summoned  together  the  justices  and  chief  free- 
holders, and  delivered  the  king's  commands  in  the  most 
imperious  terms,  which,  he  thought,  would  enforce  obedi- 
ence, but  which  tended  only  to  provoke  the  people,  and 
make  them  believe  him  the  ?i4viser  of  those  orders  ;which 
he  delivered  to  them.*  They  flew  to  arms,  attacked 
Northumberland  in  his  house,  and  put  him  to  death. 
Having  incurred  such  deep  guilt,  their  mutinous ,  humour 
prompted  them  to  declare  against  the  king  himself;  and 
being  instigated  by  John  Achamber,  a  seditious  fellow  of 
low  birth,  they  chose  sir  John  Egremond  their  leader, 
and  prepared  themselves  for  a  vigorous  resistance.  Henry; 
was  not  dismayed  with  an  insurrection  so  precipitate  and 
ill  supported.  He  immediately  levied  a  force,  whigh  he 
put  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Surrey,  whom  he, 
had  freed  from  confinement  and  received  into  favour.^^ 
His. intention  was  to  send  down  these  troops,  in  order  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  rebels ;  while  he  himself  should 
follow  with  a  greater  body,  which  would  absolutely  ensure 
success.  But  Surrey  thought  himself  strong  enough  to 
encounter  alone  a  raw  and  unarmed  tpultitude ;  and  he 
,  ^ucf^eeded  in  the  attempt.     The  rebels  were  dissipated  ; 

(inppi-ess-  John  Achamber  was -taken  prisoner,  and  afterwards  exe- 
cuted with  some  of  his  accomplices;  sir  John  Egren>ond 
fled  to  the!  dutchess  of  Purgundy,  who  gave  him  protec- 
tion; the  greater  number  of  the  rebels  received  a  pardon. 
HfiKRY  had  probably,  expected,  when  he  obtained  this 
gr^nt-  from  parliament,  that  he  should  be  able  to  terminate 
the  affair  of  Britany.  by  negotiation, .  and  that  he  might 
thereby  fill  his  coffers  with  the  money  levied  by  the  impo- 
,  sttion.  But  as  the  distresses  of  the  Bretons  still  multi- 
plied, and  became  every  day  more  urgent ;  he  foui)d  him- 
self under  the  necessity  of  taking  more  vigorous  measures, 
in  order  to  support  them*     On  the  death  of  the  duke,  the 
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French  had  revived  some  antiquated  claims  to  the  domi*  CIIAP. 
nion  of  the  dutchy ;  and  as  the  duke  of  Qrltsans  was  now  ^^1^^^^^ 
captive  m  France^  their  fornier  pretenQC/ifor  hostilities.  j^«^. 
^Quld  no  longer  serve  as  a-  cover  to  their,  ambition.  The: 
king  resolved,  therefore,  to  engage .  as  auadliary  to  Bri- 
tany ;  and  to  consult  the  interests  ^  as  well  as  desires  of 
bis  people,  by  opposing  himself  to  the  progreBs  of  the 
French  power.  Besides  entering  into  .  a  leagoe  •  with 
Maximilian,  and  another  with  Ferdinand,  which  were, 
distant  resources,  he  levied'^a  body>  of  troops  to. the  luim- 
ber  of  6000  men,  with  an. intention,  of  trattsportiiigithem, 
into  Britany..  Strll  anxiqi^s,  hi^wever,  ifor  th^.  i^pa^^nrient 
of  his  expenses,  he  condudcsd/^a  treaty  wjjth  the  i  young 
dutchess,  by  which  she.  engaged  to  deliver. /into  his. handft 
two  seaport  towns,  there  i  to  remam'till  she;  shdidd  en* 
^rely  refund  the  charges  of  the  aianameni.^  Though  he 
engaged  for  the  service. fof  thefee  troops  daring:  the  space 
of  ten  months  only,  y^t  was  the  dutchess  obliged,  by  Ae 
necessity -of  her  affair;$^lQ  submit  to  such  rigid  cociditions, 
imposed  by  a»  ally  sdmuchcbncerned  ixx  interest  to.  protect 
her.'  ,The  forces  arrived  un^er  the  coinmand  of  lord  King  aeiuU 
Wittoughby;:of  Broke;  knd  ^made.  the  Bretons^  <luring  g^^^^J*)*^ 
$ome  time,  masters  of  the  field.  ;  The*  Frisnch  retired  into 
dieir  garrisons;  and  expected,  hy  dilatory  measures,  to 
waste  the  fire  of  the  English,  and  disgust  them  with  the 
enterprise.  The  schen^je  was  vwell  laid,  and  xaet  with 
success^  Lord  Brolcei  found  rsuch  discord  and  confusion 
in  the  counsels  of  Biritany/th^t  no  ndeasnresi  could  be 
concerted  for  any  Undertaking^;  no  supply  ^obtained ;  no 
provisions,  carriajges,  artillery,  or  military  ston^  prooared* 
The  whole  court  was  rjent  into  factions  :  Xoione  minister 
had  acquired  the  ascendant: :  And  whaterer  project  was 
formed  by  one,  was  s^ure  to  be  traversed  by  aaotheirl  -.The 
English,  disconcerted  ip;  every  enterprise.by  thusse  ailimd* 
sities  and  uncertain  counsels,  returned. home  as  .soon. as  the 
time  of  their  service  w.as  elapsed ;  leavingonly  a  small  gai:- 
rison  in  those  town^i  whicih  had  been  consi^eid  irito  their 
hands.  During  their  stay  in  Britany,  they  >had  only  con- 
tributed still  fartlier  to  waste  the  country  ;.iand  by  their 
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CHAP-    departure,  thejr  left  it  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  Ac  enemy* 
^^^*     So  feeble  was  the  succour  which  Henry,  in  this  impor* 


1489.  ^^^  conjuncture,  afforded  his  ally,  whom  the  invasion  of 
a  foreign  enemy,  concurring  with  domestic  dissensions^ 
had  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress* 

The  great  object  of  the  domestic  dissensions  in  Bri- 
tany  was  the  disposed  of  the  young  dutchess  in  marriage. 
The  mareschal  Hieux,  favoured  by  Henry,  seconded  the 
suit  of  the  loi^d  d'Albret,  who  led  some  forces  to  he^ 
assislEUice.  ^  The  chancelloi-  Montauban,  deserving  th<9 
aversion  of  the  dutchess  to  this  suitor,  insisted  that  tf 
petty  pKinccy  such  as  d'Albret,  was  unable  to  support 
Anne  in  her  present  extremities ;  and  he  recommended 
some,  moore  powerful  alliance,  particularly  that  of  Maxi* 
1490;  miliaki  king  erf' the  Rotmans.  This  party  at  last  prevailed; 
the  niarriage  wifth  Maximilian  was  celebrated  by  proxy ; 
and  the  dutchess  thenceforth  assumed  the  title  of  queen  of 
the  Roi^aamu  But>  this  magnificent  appellation  was  ail 
she  gained  bjp,  her  marriage.  Maximilian,  destitute  of 
troops  and  moneys  and  embarrassed  with  the.  continual 
revolts*  of  the.  Flemings,  could  send  no  succour  to  hitf 
distressediCOnsttrt;^  while  d'Albret,  enraged  at  the  prefe- 
rence; given  to*  his  rivals  deserted  her  cause,  and  received 
the . French 'intaNantz^  the  most  importjant  place  ii^thil 
dutchy^  boddi  for*  strength  and  riches* 

Tkk  French  court  iwjw  begaw  to  change  th&ir  sctVenM^ 
with  regaird-.toithe  suhj^rion  of  Britany.     Charles  had 
£dnnerly'  be8iy<  affianoedito  Margairet  daughter  of  Maxi^ 
miliauf  whk3^  thpugh'too'3roung  fb^  the  consummation  ol 
her  xnanriaiapeivivad  l^tn  sent  to  Paris  to  be  educated,  and 
at  this  tinvBobc^r^  the  title  of  que^ff  of  France.     Beside 
the  rich  d^wry  w^ich  she  brought  the  king,   she  was, 
after  her'  brother  Philip^,  thte  in-  early  youth,  heir  to  all 
the  dominibnsof  the  hou^e. of  Burgundy;  and  seemed, 
in  many  respects^-  the  ittdst  proper  match  that  eoulH  h6 
chosen  for  th&  3^ping'm^narch.     These  circumstai^ces  had 
so  UindedU>0tU'  Maximiiiait  and  Henry,  that  they  lieveir 
snopedted -i&^\oflte(r  int^niidHs  inthe  French  court;  nor 
wer^  ^ep  (able- to  diiorovertif^' engagements,  seemingly 
so  advantageous,  and  so  solemnly  entered  into,  could  be 
infringed  and  set  asi4^.     But^Charlos  began  to  perceive 


Itmt  tli^  conquest  of  Britany,  in  opposition  to  the  natives,    chap. 
s^d  to  all  the  great  powers  of  Christendom,  would  prove  ^^^^J. 
a  difficult  enterprise ;  and  that  even  if  he  should  ove^rrun      ^^t^ 
die  country,  and  make  himaelf  master  of  the  fortresses,  it 
would  be  impoissible  for  him  long  to  retain  possession 
^  of  them*     The  marriage  alone  of  the  dutchess  could  fully 
reannex  Uiat  fief  to  the  crown ;  and  the  present  and  certain 
enjoyment  of  so  considerable  a  territory  seemed  preferable 
to  the  prospect  of  inheriting  the  dominions  of  the  house  of 
Burgundy;    a  prospect  which  became   every  day  more 
distant  and   precarious*      Above    all,   the  marriage   of 
Maximilian  and  Anne  appeared  destructive  to  the  gran- 
deur, spud  ev^  security,  of  the  French  monarch ;  while 
that  prince,  possessing  Flanders  on  the  one  hand,  and 
^ritany  on  the  other,  might  thus,  from  both  quarters, 
Biake  inroads  into  the  heart  of  the  country.     The  only 
remedy  for  these  evils  was  therefore  concluded  to  be  the 
dissolution  of  the  two  marriages,  which  had  been  cele-  . 
brated,  but  not  consummated;  and  the  espousal  of  the 
dutchess  of  Britany  by  the  king  of  France. 

It  was  necessary  that  this  expedient,  which  had  not 
been  foreseen  by  any  court  in  Europe,  and  which  they 
were  all  so  much  interested  to  oppose,  should  be  kept  a 
profound  secret,  and  should  be  discovered  to  the  world 
only  by  the  full  execution  of  it.  The  measures  of  the 
French  ministry  in  the  conduct  of  this  delicate  enterprise 
were  wise  and  political.  While  they  pressed  Britany 
with  all  the  rigours  of  war,  they  secretly  gained  the  count 
of  Dunois,  who  possessed  great  authority  with. the  Bre- 
Icms ;  and  having  also  engaged  in  their  interest  the  prince 
of  Orange,  cousin-german  to  the  dutchess,  they  gave  him 
his  liberty,  and  sent  him  into  Britany.  These  partisans, 
9upported  by  other  emissaries  of  France,  prepared  the 
minds  of  men  for  the  great  revolution  projected,  and 
displayed,  though,  still  with  many  precautions,  all  the 
advantages  of  a  union  with  the  French  monarchy.  They 
represented  to  the  barons  of  Britany,  that  their  country, 
harassed  during  so  many  years  with  perpetual  war,  had 
seed  of  some  repose,  and  of  a  solid  and  lasting  peace  with 
the  only  power  that  was  formidable  to  them :  That  t^ieir 
alliance  with  Maximilian  was  not  able  to  afford  them 
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CHAP,  even  present  protection ;  and,  by  closely  uniting  them  t«. 
^^^^^l*  a  power  which  was  rival  to  the  greatness  of  France,  fixed 
1490.  ^^wi  in  perpetual  enmity  with  that  potent  monarchy: 
That  their  vicinity  exposed  them  first  to  the  inroads  of 
the  enemy;  and  the  happiest  event  which,  in  such  a 
situation  could  befal  them,  would  be  to  attain  a  peace 
though  by  a  final  subjection  to  France,  and  by  the  loss  of 
that  liberty  transmitted  to  them  from  their  ancestors: 
And  that  any  other  expedient,  compatible  with  the  honour 
of  the  state,  and  their  duty  to  their  sovereign,  was  pre- 
ferable to  a  scene  of  such  disorder  and  devastation. 

These  suggestions  had  influence  with  the  Bretons: 
'  But  the  chief  difficulty  lay  in  surmounting  the  prejudices 
of  the  young  dutchess  herself.  That  princess  had  im- 
bibed a  strong  prepossession  against  the  French  nation^ 
particularly  against  Charles,  the  author  of  all  the  calami- 
ties which,  from  her  earliest  infancy,  had  befallen  her 
family.  She  had  also  fixed  her  affections  on  Maximilian ; 
and  ias  she  now  deemed  him  her  husband,  she  could  not, 
she  thought,  without  incurring  the  greatest  guilt,  and 
violating  the  most  solemn  engagements,  contract  a  mar- 
riage with  any  other  person.  In  order  to  overcome  her 
U9t.  obstinacy,  Charles  gave  the  duke  of  Orleans  his  liberty, 
who,  though  formerly  a  suitor  to  the  dutchess,  was  now 
contented  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  king,  by  employ- 
ing in  his  favour  all  the  interest  which  he  still  possessed 
in  Britany.  Mareschal  Rieux  and  chancellor  Montauban 
were  reconciled  by  his  mediation ;  and  these  rival  minis* 
ters  now  concurred  with  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the 
count  of  Dunois,  in  pressing  the  conclusion  of  a  marriage 
with  Charles.  By  their  suggestion,  Charles  advanced 
with  a  powerful  army,  and  invested  Rennes,  at  that  time 
the  residence  of  the  dutchess ;  who,  assailed  on  all  hands, 
and  finding  none  to  support  her  in  her  inflexibility,  at  last 
opened  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  agreed  to  espouse  the 
king  of  France.  She  was  married  at  Langey  in  Touraine; 
Annexa-  conducted  to  St.  Dennis,  where  she  was  crowned ;  thence 
ten"  to^"'  niade  her  entry  into  Paris,  amidst  the  joyful  acclamations 
France,  of  the  people,  who  regarded  this  marriage  as  the  -  most 
pro^rous  event  that  could  have  befallen  the  monarchy* 


ttSKRTYft  j4j|^ 

T^i:  triumplk  und  success  of  Charles  waji  the  most    CHA9» 
^osible  mortification  to^ the  }f.mg  of  the  Romans.     He  ^5!!^* 
had  lost  a  considei^able  territory,  which  he  thought  he  had     «^j^ 
acquired,  and  an   accomplished  princess,  whom  he  had 
espoused;  he  was  affronted  in  the  person  of  his  daughter 
Margaret,  >  who  was  sent  back  to  him  after  she  had  been 
treated,  during  some  years,  as  queen  of  France ;  he  had 
.rea30n  to  reproach  himself  with  his  own  supine  security, 
in  neglecting  the  consummation  of  his  marriage,  which 
was  easily  practicable  for  him,  and  which  would  have' 
rendered  the  tie  indissoluble  :  These  considerations  threw 
him  into  the  most  violent  rage,  which  he  vented  in  very 
^decent  e^cpressions ;  and  he  threatened  France  with  an 
inva^sion  from  the  united  arms  of  Austria,  Spain,  and 
JEuglai^. 

The  king  of.  England  had  also  just  reason  to  reproach 
himself  with  misconduct  in  this  important  transaction; 
and  though  the  affair  had  terminated  in  a  manner  which 
he  could  not  pjrecisely  foresee,  his,  negligence  in  leaving 
his  most  us^fui  ally  so  long  exposed  to  the  invasion  of 
superior  power,  could  not  but  appear,  on  reflection,  the 
result  of  timid  caution  and  narrow  politics.  As  he  valued 
himaelf  on  his  eictensive  foresight  and  profound  judgment, 
the  3.scend;mt  acquired  over  him  by  a  raw  youth  such  a^ 
Charles,  could  not  but  give  him  the  highest  displeasure^ 
and  prompt  him  to  seek  vengeance,  after  all  remedy  for 
his  miscarriage  was  become  absolutely  impracticable* 
But  he  was  ferther  actuated  by  avarice,  a  motive  still 
more  predominant  with  him  than  either  pride  or  revenge j 
and  he  sought,  even  from  his  present  disappointments, 
d:ie  gratification  of  this  ruling  passion.  On  pretence  of 
H  French  war,  he  issued  a  commission  for  levying  a  7th  July. 
Benevohnce  on  his  people  ;^  a  species  of  taxation  which 
had  been  abolished  by  a  recent  law  of  Richard  I  XL 
This  violence  (for  such  it  really  was)  fell  chiefly  on  the 
commercial  part  of  the  nation,  who  were  possessed  of  the 
ready  money.  London  alone  contributed  to  the  amount 
©f  near  10,000  pounds.  Archbishop  Morton,  the  chan- 
cellor, instructed  the  commissioners  to  employ  a  dilemma^ 

Q  Rymef,  vol.  xii.  p.  446.    Bacon  says  that  the  Benerolened  viui  levied  wilii 
oooaent  of  parliament^  whioh  it  a  mlatftke. 

Vol.  III.  U 
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-CHAP,  in  which  every  one  might  be  comprehended :  If  the  per^ 
^^!^  sons  applied  to  lived  frugally,  they  were  told  that  their 
1491.  parsimony  must  necessarily  have  enriched  them :  If  their 
method  of  living  were  splendid  and  hospitable,  they  were 
concluded  to  be  opulent  on  account  of  their  expenses^ 
This  device  was  by  some  called  chancellor  Morton's  fork, 
by  others  his  crutch. 

So  little  apprehensive  was  the  king  of  a  parliament  on 
account  of  his  levying  this  arbitrary  imposition,  that  he 
4rtli  Oct  soon  after  summoned  that  assembly  to  meet  at  Westmin- 
ster ;  and  he  even  expected  to  enrich  himself  farther  by 
working  on  their  passions  and  prejudices.  He  knew  the 
displeasure  which  the  English  had  conceived  against 
France  on  account  of  the  acquisition  of  Britany ;  and  he 
took  care  to  insist  on  that  topic,  in  the  speech  which 
A  pariia-  he  himself  pronounced  to  the  parliament.  He  told  them 
™^"^  that  France,  elated  with  her  late  successes,  had  even  pro* 
ceeded  to  a  contempt  of  England,  and  had  refused  to 
pay  the  tribute  which  Lewis  XI.  had  stipulated  to  Ed- 
ward IV. :  That  it  became  so  warlike  a  nation  as  the 
English  to  be  roused  by  this  indignity,  and  npt  to  limit 
their  pretensions  merely  to  repelling  the  present  injury : 
That,  for  his  part,  he  was  determined  to  lay  claim  to  Ac 
crown  itself  of  France,  and  to  maintain  by  force  of  arms 
fio  just  a  title,  transmitted  to  him  by  his  gallant  ancestors : 
That  Crecy,  Poictiers,  and  Azincour,  were  sufficient  to 
instruct  them  in  their  superiority  over  the  enemy ;  nor 
did  he  despair  of  adding  new  names  to  ithe  gloriousi 
catalogue :  That  a  king  of  France  had  been  prisoner  in 
London,  and  a  king  of  England  had  been  crowned  at 
Paris ;  events  which  should  animate  them  to  an  emulation 
of  like  glory  with  that  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  their 
forefathers :  That  the  domestic  dissensions  of  England 
had  been  the  sole  cause  of  her  losing  these  foreign  domi* 
"  nions ;  and  her  present  internal  union  would  be  the'  effec- 

tual means  of  recovering  them :  That  where  such  lasting 
honour  was  in  view,  and  such  an  important  acquisition^ 
it  became  not  brave  men  to  repine  at  the  advance  of  a 
little  treasure  :  ,  And  that,  for  his  part,  he  was  determined 
to  make  the  war  maintain  itself;  and  hoped,  by  the  in* 
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vaaioii  of  so  opulent  a  kingdom  as  France,  to  increase,    chap.  . 
i:^ther  than  diminish,  the  riches  of  the  nation*^  s^^>r>i^ 

Notwithstanding  these  magnificent  vaunts  of  the  ^q^ 
king,  all  men  of  penetration  concluded,  from  the  personal 
character  of  the  man,  and  still  more  from  the  situation  of 
affaurs,  that  he  had  no  serious  intention  of  pushing  the 
war  to  such  extremities  as  he  pretended.  France  was 
not  now  in  the  same  condition  as  when  such  successful 
inroads  had  been  made  upon  her  by  former  kings  of  Eng- 
land. The  great  fiefs  were  united  to  the  crown;  the 
princes  of  the  blood  were  desirous  of  tranquillity; 
the  nation  abounded  with  able  captains  and  veteran 
soldiers;  and  the  general  aspect  of  her  affairs  seemed 
rather  to  threaten  her  neighbours,  than  to  promise  them* 
any  considerable  advantages  against  her.  The  levity  and 
vainglory  of  Maximilian  were  supported  by  his  pompous 
titles ;  but  were  ill  seconded  by  military  power,  and  still 
less  by  any  revenue  proportioned  to  them.  The  political 
Ferdinand,  while  he  made  a  show  of  war,  was  actually 
negotiating  for  peace ;  and,  rather  than  expose  himself  to 
any  hazard,  would  accept  of  very  moderate  concessions 
from  France.  Even  England  was  not  free  from  domestic 
discontents ;  and  in  Scotland,  the  death  of  Henry's  friend 
and  ally  James  III.  who  had  been  murdered  by  his  re- 
bellious subjects,  had  made  way  for  the  succession  of  his 
apn  James  IV.  who  was  devoted  to  the  French  interest, 
and  would  surely  be  alarmed  at  any  important  progress 
of  the  English  arms.  But  all  these  obvious  considerations 
had  no  influence  on  the  parliament.  Inflamed  by  the 
ideas  of  subduing  France,  and  of  enriching  themselves 
by  the  spoils  of  that  kingdom,  they  gave  into  the  snare 
prepared  for  them,  and  voted  the  supply  which  the  king 
demanded.  Two.  fifteenths  were  granted  him;  and  the 
better  to  enable  his  vassals  and  nobility  to  attend  him,  an 
act  was  passed,  empowering  them  to  sell  their  estates, 
without  paying  any  fines  for  alienation. 

The  nobility  were  universally  seized  with  a  desire  of      i4^. 
military  glory ;  and  having  credulously  swallowed  all  the 
jdo^ts  #f  the  king,  they  dreamed  of  no  less  than  carrying 
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CHAP,   their  triumphant  banners  to  the  gates  of  Pari«,  iUld  piildttg 
^-^-     the  crown   of  France  on  the  head   of  their  sovereign. 


149!^      Many  of  them  borrowed  large  sums,  or  sold  off  ihanorst 
that  they  might  appear  in  the  field  with  greater  splendour^ 
and  lead,  out  their  followers  in  more  complete  order.    The 
Ml  0«t     Icing  crossed  the  sea,  and  arrived  at  Calais  on  the  sixth  of 
War  with   Qctober,  with  an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  foot  and 
sixteen  hundred  horse,  which  he  put  under  the  command 
of  the  duke  of  Bedford  and  the  earl  of  Oxford :    But  as 
«ome  inferred,  from  his  opening  the  campaign  in  so  late  % 
season,  that  peace  would  soon  be  concluded  between  the 
crowns,   he  was    desirous  of   suggesting  a  contrary  in- 
ference.    ^^  He  had  come  over,''  he  said,  ^^  to  make  an^ 
**  entire  conquest  of   France,  which  was  not   the  work 
^^  of  one  summer.     It  was  therefore  of  no  consequence 
"  at  what  season  he  began  the  invasion ;   especially  as  ht 
Invtiion  of  ^^  had  Calais  ready  for  winter  quarters."     As  if  he  luid 
^^f^^^      seriously  intended  this  enterprise,  he  instantly  marched 
into  the  enemy's  country,  and  laid  siege  to  Bulloigne: 
But  notwithstanding  this  appearance  of  hostility,   there 
had  been  secret  advances  made  towards  peace  above  thre<^ 
months  before  ;  and  commissioners  had  been  appointed  to 
treat  of  the  terms.     The  better  to  reconcile  the  minds  oi 
men  to  this  unexpected  measure,  the  king's  ambassadors 
arrived  in  the  camp  from  the  Low  Countries,  and  ia** 
formed  him  that  Maximilian  was  in  no  readiness  to  join 
bim;  nor  was  any  assistance  to  be  expected  from  that 
quarter.     Soon  after  messengers  came  from  Spain,  and 
brought  news  of  a  peace  concluded  between  that  kingdoai 
(tnd    France,  in   which  Charles  had  made  a  cession  of 
the    counties  of  Rousillon  and  Cerdagne  to  Ferdinand* 
Though  these  articles  of  intelligence  were  carefully  dxs^ 
persed  throughout  the  army,  the  king  was  still  apprehen* 
sive  lest  a  sudden  peace,  after  such  magnificent  promises 
imd  high  expectations,   might  expose  him  to  reproach. 
In  order  the   more   effectually   to   cover   the   intended 
measures,  be  secretly  engaged  the  marquis  of   Dorset^ 
together  with  twenty-three  persons  of  distinction,  to  pre* 
sent  him  a  petition  for  agreeing  to  a  treaty  with  -France^ 
The  pretence  was  founded  on  the  late  season  of  the  year, 
the  difficulty  of  supplyinfr  the  army  at  Calais  during 
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'i  tlie  obstacles  «wiikh  aro$e  in  die  siege  (af  Bulloigne^    CHAP. 
Ae  desertion  of  those  allies  whose  assistance  had  been     V,.^^*^ 
most  relied  cki :  Events  which  might,  all  of  tb&m,  have      |^^^ 
been  foreseen  before  the  embarkation  of  the  forces. 

'  In  consequence  of  these  preparatory  steps,  the  bishop 
of  Exeter  and  lord  Daubeney  were  sent  to  confer  at 
£staples  with  the  mareschal  de  Cordes,  and  to  put  the 
last  hand  to  the  treaty*  A  few  days  sufficed  for  that 
purpose :  The  demands  of  Henry  were  wholly  pecuniary ; 
and  the  king  of  France,  who  deemed  the  peaceable  pos-  s^  ^or. 
session  of  Britany  an  equivalent  for  any  sum,  and  wha  Peace  wi^ 
was  all  on  fire  for  his  projected  expedition  into  Italy, 
readily  agreed  to  the  proposals  made  him.  '  He  engaged 
to  pay  Henry  745,000  crowns,  near  400,000  pounds  ster- 
ling of  our  present  money ;  partly  as  a  reimbursement  of 
the  sums  advanced  to  Britany,  partly  as  arrears  of  the 
pension  due  to  Edward  IV.  And  he  stipulated  a  yearly 
pension  to  Henry  and  his  heirs  of  25,000  crowns.  Thus 
the  king,  as  remarked  by  his  historian,  made  profit  upon  his 
subjects  for  the  war ;  and  upon  his  enemies  for  the  peace.' 
And  the  people  agreed  that  he  had  fulfilled  his  promise, 
when  he  said  to  the  parliament  that  he  would  make  the 
war  maintain  itself.  Maximilian  was,  if  he  pleased,  com- 
prehended in  Henry's  trtoty ;  but  he  disdained  to  be  in 
any  respect  beholden  to  an  ally  of  whom  he  thought  he 
had  reason  t6  complain :  He  made  a  separate  peace  with 
France,  and  obtained  restitution  of  Artois,  Franche* 
comjAe,  and  Charolois,  which  had  been  ceded  as  the 
dowry  of  his  daughter  when  she  was  affianced  to  the  king 
of  France. 

The  peace  concluded  between  England  and  France 
was  the  more  likely  to  continue,  because  Charles,  full  of 
ambition  and  youthful  hopes,  bent  all  his  attention  to  the 
side  of  Italy,  and  soon  after  undertook  the  conquest  of 
Naples;  an  enterprise  which  Henry  regarded  with  the 
greater  indifference,  as  Naples  lay  remote  from  him,  and 
France  had  never  in  any  age  been  successful  in  that  quar- 
ter. The  king's  authority  was  fully  established  at  home ; 
and  every  rebellion  which  had  been  attempted  against  him 
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CHAF.    had  hitherto  tended  t>nly  to  coidfound  his  eBemtes,  aivf 
^^^*     consolidate  his  power  and  influence.     His  reputation  ftjr. 


149S.  policy  anH  conduct  was  daily  augmenting ;  his  treasurer 
had  increased  even  from  the  most  imfavburable  eveptsf 
At  hopes  of  all  pretenders  to  his  throne  were  cut  oiT,  a4 
well  by  his  marriage  as  by  the  issue  which  it  had  brougtit 
him.  In  this  prosperous  situation  the  king  had  reason  to 
flatter  himself  with  the  prospect  of  durable  peace  and 
^anquillity  :  But  his  inveterate  and  indefatigable  enemies 
whom  he  had  wantonly  provoked,  raised  him  an  adversary, 
who  long  kept  him  in  inquietude,  and  sometimes  even 
brought  him  into  danger. 

The  dutchess  of  Burgundy,  full  of  resentment  for  the 
depression  of  her  family  and  its  partisans,  rather  irritated 
than  discouraged  by  the  ill  success  of  her  past  enterprises;, 
was  determined,  at  least  to  disturb  that  government  which 
she  found  it  so  difficult  to  subvert.  By  means  of  h^ 
emissaries  she  propagated  a  report  that  her  nephew  Rich* 
ard  Plantagenet,  duke  of  York,  had  escai>ed  from  the 
Tower  when  his  eldest  brother  was  murdered,  and  that  he 
still  lay  somewhere  concealed :  And  finding  this  rumour^ 
however  improbable,  to  be  greedily  received  by  the  peo- 
ple, she  had  been  looking  out  for  some  young  man  proper 
to  personate  that  unfortunate  prince. 
Terkxn  There  ,was  One  Osbec,  or  Warbec,  a  renegado  Jew  of 

Toumay,  who  had  been  carried  by  some  business  to  Lon- 
don in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  and  had  there  a  son  bom 
to  him.  Having  had  opportunities  of  being  known  to  the 
king,  and  obtaining  his  favour,  he  prevailed  with  that 
prince,  whose  manners  were  very  aifable,  to  stand  god-s 
jfather  to  his  son,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Peter^ 
corrupted,  after  the  Flemish  manner,  into  Peterkin,  or 
Perkin.  It  was  by  some  believed,  that  Edward,  among 
his  amorous  adventures,^  had  a  secret  commerce  with  War- 
bee's  wife ;  and  people  thence  accounted  for  that  resem- 
blance which  was  afterwards  remarked  between  young 
Perkin  and  that  monarch.^  Some  years  after  the  birth  ojf 
this  child  Warbec  returned  to  Tournay ;  where  Perkin.  bi^ 
son  did  not  long  remain,  but  by  different  accidents  was 
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carried  from  place  to  place,  and  his  birth  and  fortunes  be-    CHAP* 

•  XXV 

Came  thereby  unknown,  and  difficult  to  be  traced  by  the  ^^^i^-.^^ 
most  diligent  inquiry.     The  variety  of  his  adventures  had      i^^ 
happily  favoured  the  natural  versatility  and  sagacity  of 
his  genius ;  and  he  seemed  to  be  a  youth  perfecdy  fitted 
to  act  any  part,  or  assume  any  character*     In  this  light  h^ 
had  been  represented  to  the  dutchess  of  Burgundy,  who, 
struck  With  the  concurrence   of  so  many  circumstances 
tfUited  to  her  purpose,  desired  to  be  made  acquainted  with' 
the  man  on  whom  she  already  began  to  ground  her  hopes 
of  success.     She  found  him  to  exceed  her  most  sanguine 
expectations ;  so  comely  did  he  appear  in  his  person,  so  Hii  mftv^ 
^graceful  in  his  air,  so  courtly  in   his  address,  so  full  of  ***"'    • 
docility  and  good  sense  in  his  behaviour  and  conversation. 
The  lessons  necessary  to  be  taught  him,  in  order  to  his 
personating  the  dvike   of  York,  were  soon*  learned  by  a 
youth  of  such  quick  apprehension ;  but  as  the  season  seemed 
not  then  favourable  for  his  enterprise,  Margaret,  in  order 
the  better  to  conceal  him,  sent  him,  under  the  care  of  lady 
Brampton,    into    Portugal^    where   he   remained  a  year 
unknown  to  all  the  world. 

The  war,  which  was  then  ready  to  break  out  betweeii 
France  and  Engird,  seemed  to  afford  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity for  the  discovery  of  this  new  phenomenon ;  and 
-Ireland,  which  still  retained  its  attachments  to  the  house 
ef  York,  was  cho«en  as  the  proper  place  for  his  first 
appearance.*  He  laiided  at  Gorke ;  and  immediately  as- 
suming the  hame  of  Richard  Plantagenet,  drew  to  him 
pftirtisans  among  that  credulous  people.  He  wrote  letters 
to  the  earls  of  Desmond  and  Kildare,  inviting  them  to  join 
his  party:  He  dispersed  every  where  the  strange  intelli- 
gence of  his  escape  from  the  cruelty  of  his  uncle  Richard : 
Atid  men,  fond  of  every  thing  new  and  wonderful,  began 
to^make  him  the  general  subject  of  their  discourse,  and 
^ven  the  object  of  their  favour. 

The  news  soon  reached  France ;  and  Charles,  prompt- 
ed by  the  secret  solicitations  of  the  dutchess  of  Burgundy, 
,4md  the  intrigues  of  one   Prion,  a  secretary  of  Henry^s 
vdio  had  deserted  his  service,  sent  Perkin  an  invitation  to 
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JCHAF.    repair  to  him  at  Paris.     He  received  him  with  rit  tlie 
marks  of  regard  due  to  the  obke  of  York ;  settled  on  him 


I4H.  ^  handsome  pension,  assigned  him  magnificent  lodgings, 
and  in  order  to  provide  at  once  for  his  dignity  and  seen* 
rity,  gave  him  a  guard  for  his  person,  of  which  lord  Con* 
gresal  accepted  the  office  of  captain.  The  French  courtiers 
readily  embraced  a  fiction  which  their  sovereign  thought  it 
his  imerest  to  adopt :  Perkin,  both  by  his  deportment  and 
personal  qualities,  supported  the  prepossession  which  was 
spread  abroad  of  his  royal  pedigree :  And  the  whole  king- 
dom was  full  of  the  accomplishments,  as  well  as  the  sin^ 
gular  adventures  and  misfortunes  of  the  young  Plantagenet* 
Wonders  of  this  nature  are  commonly  augmented  at  a  dis- 
tance. From  France  the  admiration  and  credulity  diffused 
themselves  into  England :  Sir  George  Nevil,  sir  John  Tay- 
lor, and  above  a  hundred  gentlemen  more,  came  to  Paris, 
in  order  to  offer  their  services  to  the  supposed  duke  of 
York,  and  to  share  his  fortunes :  And  the  impostor  had 
now  the  appearance  of  a  court  attending  him,  and  begaa 
to  entertain  hopes  of  final  success  in  his  undertakings. 

When  peace  was  concluded  between  France  and  Engp* 
land  at  E staples,  Henry  applied  to  have  Pericin  put  intor 
his  hands ;  but  Charles,  resolute  not  to  betray  a  youfig 
man,  of  whatever  birth,  whom  he  had  invited'  into  ht9 
kingdom,  would  agree  only  to  dismiss  him.  The  pre^ 
tended  Richard  retired  to  the  dutchess  of  Burgundy,  and 
craving  her  protection  and  assistance,  offered  to  lay  beA>re 
her  all  the  proofs  of  that  birth  to  which  hie  laid  claim« 
He  it  The  princess  affected  ignorance  of  his  pretensions :  even 
IheTiutch^  put  on  the  appearance  of  distrust;  and  having,  as  she  saidi^ 
ess  of  Bur-  been  already  deceived  by  Simnel,'  she  was  determined 
never  again  to  be  seduced  by  any  impostor*  She  desired 
before  all  the  world  to  be  instructed  in  his  reasons  for  a^- 
siiming  the  name  which  he  bore;  seemed  to  examine 
every  circumstance  with  the  most  scrupulous  nicety ;  piit 
many  particular  questions  to  him ;  affected  astonishment 
at  his  answers ;  and  at  last,  after  long  and  severe  scrutiny^ 
burst  out  into  joy  and  admiration  at  his  wonderful  deliver* 
aiice,  embraced  him  as  her  nephew,  the  true  image  of  Ed* 
ward,  the  sole  heir  of  the  Plantagenets,  and  the  legitimate 
1493.     successor  to  the  English  throne.  She  immediately  assigned 


Jiim  an  equipage  auiled  to  his  pretended  birth ;  appointed   OiAP* 
him  a  guard  of  thirty  halberdiers  j  engaged  every  one  to  pay  ^^^pvrw 
court  to  him ;  and  on  all  occasions  honoured  him  with  the     1^3^ 
appellation  of  the  White  Rase  of  England*    The  Flemings, 
moved  by  the  authority  which  Margaret?  both  from  her 
rank  and  personal  character  enjoyed  aix^ong  them,  readily 
adopted  the  fiction  of  Perkin's  royal  descent:  No  surmise 
of  his  true  birth  was  as  yet  heard  of:  Little  contradiction 
was  made  to  the  prevailing  opinion:  And  the  English, 
from  their  great  communication  with  the  Low  Countries, 
were  every  day  more  and  more  prepossessed  in  favour  of 
the  impostor. 

.  It  was  not  the,  populace  alone  of  England  that  ga.ve 
credit  to  Perkin's  pretensions.  Men  of  the  highest  bir|h 
and  quality,  disgusted  at  Henry's  government,  by  which 
they  found  the  nobility  depressed,  began  to  turn  their  eyes 
towards  the  new  claimant;  and  some  of  them  even  entered 
into  a  correspondence  with  him.  Lord  Fitzwater,  sir  and  by 
Simon  Mountfort,  sir  Thomas  Thwaites,  betrayed  their  ^^^n*. 
inclination  towards  him :  sir  William  Stanley.himself,  lord  li***  '^" 
chamberlain,  who  had  been  so  active  in  raising  Henry  to 
the  throne,  moved  either  by  blind  credulity  or  a  restless 
ambition,  entertained  the  project  of  a  revolt  in  favour  of 
his  enemy.*  Sir  Robert  Clifford  and  William  Barley 
were  still  more  open  in  their  measures:  They  went  over 
to  Flanders,  were  introduced  by  the  dutchess  of  Burgundy 
to  the  acquaintance  of  Perkin,  and  made  him  a  tender  of 
tlieir  services.  Clifibrd  wrote  back  to  England,  that  he 
ksew  perfectly  the  person  of  Richard  duke  of  York,  that 
this  young  man  was  undoubtedly  that  prince  himself,  and 
that  no  circumstance  of  his  story  was  es^posed  to  the  least 
difficulty.  Such  positive  intelligence,  conveyed  by  a  per- 
son  of  rank  and  character,  was  sufficient,  with  many,  to 
put  the  matter  beyond  question,  and  excited  the  attention 
and  wonder  even  of  the  most  indifferent.  The  whole  na- 
tion was  held  in  suspense;  a  regular  conspiracy  was 
formed  against  the  king's  ai^thorityi  and  a  correspond- 
ence settled  between  the  malcontents  in  Flanders  and 
those  in  England. 
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CHAP.  The  king  was  informed  of  .all  these  particulars;  but 

^.^J^  agreeably  to  his  character,  which  was  both  cautious  and 
1^3  '  resolute,  he  proceeded  deliberately,  though  steadily,  in 
counterworking  the  projects  of  his  enemies^  His  first 
object  was  to  ascertain  the  death  of  the  real  duke  of 
York,  and  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  had  always  pre- 
vailed with  regard  to  that  event.     Five  persons  had  been 

•employed  t^  Richard  in  the  murder  of  his  nephews,  or 
could  give  evidence  with  regard  to  it;  sir  Jamea  Tyrrel, 
to  whom  he  had  committed  the  government  of  the  Tower 
foi*  that  purpose,  and  who  had  seen  the  dead  prinsea; 
Forest,  Dighton,  and  Slater,  who  had  perpetrated  the 
crime;  and  the  priest  who  buried  the  bodies*  Tyrrel 
and  Dighton  alone  were  alive,  and  they  agreed  in  the 
same  story;  but  as  the  priest  was  dead,  and  as  the  bodies 
were  supposed  to  have  been  removed  by  Richard's  orders, 
from  the  place  where  they  were  first  interred,  and  could 
not  now  be  found,  it  was  not  in  Uenry^s  power  to  ptot 
the  fact,  so  much  as  he  wished,  beyond  all  doubt  and 
controversy. 

He  met  at  first  with  more  difficulty,  but  was  in  the 
end  more  successful  in  detecting. who  this  wonderful  per- 
son was  that  thus  boldly  advanced  pretensions  to  his 
crown.  He  dispersed  his  spies  all  over  Flanders  and 
England ;  he  engaged  many  to  pretend  that  they  had  em- 
braced Perkin^s  party;  he  directed  them  to  insinuate 
themselves  into  the  confidence  of  the  young  man^s  friend^s ; 
in  proportion  as  they  conveyed  intelligence  of  any.  consfu- 
ratbrs,  he  bribed  his  retainers,  his  domestic  servant,  na^^ 
sometimes  his  confessor,  and  by  these  means  traced  up 
some  other  confederate ;  Clifford  himself  he  engaged,  by 

the  hope  of  rewards  and  pardon,  to  betray  the  secrets 
committed  to  him ;  the  more  trust  he  gave  to  any  of  his 

'spies,  the  higher  ]*esentment  did  he  feign  against :them; 
some  of  them  he  even  caused  to  be  publicly  aaatheaiatized, 

'in  order  the  better  tp  procure  them  the  confidence  of  his 
enemies :  And  in  the  issue,  the  whole  plan  of  the  conq)i- 
racy  was  clearly  laidt  before  him ;  and  the  pedigree,  ad- 
ventures, life,  and  conversation  of  the  pretended  duke  of 
York.     This  latter  part  of  the  story  was  immediately 


BUblkhed  for  the  satisfactioti  of.the  nttioii:  The  conspU    CHAP, 
ratdrs  he  reserved  for  a  slower  and  surer  vengeance.  ^V^*^ 

Meakwhile  he  remonstrated  iirith  the  archduke-  1414. 
Philips  on  account  bf  the  countenance  and  prot^ctkm  which 
was  afibrdedin  his  dominions  to  so  infasAouaaniikipostorl 
contrary  to  treaties  subsisting  between  the  soverdigns^  and 
to  the  mutual  amity  whieh  had  sd  long  been  maintained 
by  the  subjects  of  both  states^  Margaret  had  interest 
enough  to  get  his  application  rejected ;  on  pretence  that 
Philip  hi|d  no  authority  over  the  demesnes  of  the  dutchess 
dowager.  And  die  king,  in  resentment  of  this  inj^ury^ 
cut  off  all  commerce  with  the  Low  Countries^  bamshed 
the  Flemings,  and  recalled  his.  own  subjects  from  these 
provinces*  Philip  retaliated  by  like  edicts;  but  Henry 
knew,  that  so  mutinous  a  people  as  the  Flemings  would 
not  long  bear^  in  compliance  with  the  humours  ofdieii* 
prince,  to  be  deprived  of  the  beneficial  bruich  df  commerce 
which  they  ourried  on  with  England^ 

He  had  it  in  his  power  to  inflict  more  effectual  punish-^ 
ment  on  his  domestic  enemies  1  and  when  his  projects  were 
safficiemtly  matured,  he  failed  not  td  make  them  feel  the^ 
effects  of  his  resentments  Almost  in  the  same  instant  ho 
arrested  Fitz water,  Mountfort,  and  Thwaites,  together 
with  William  Daubeney,  Robert  Rateliffe,  Thomas  Cres* 
stnor,  and  Thomas  Astwood*  All  these  were  arraigned^ 
cenvicted,  and  c€mdemiied-for  high  treason,  in  adhering 
and  promising  aid  to  Perkin*  Mountfort,  Ratcliffe,  and 
Daid^eney,  were  immedis^y  exiecuted:  Fitzwater  waa 
sent  over  to  Calais,  and  detained  in  custody;  but  beih|; 
detected  in  prauising  on  his  keeper  for  an  escape,  he  soon 
after  underw^it  the  same  fate.  The  rest  were  pardoned, 
together  with  William  Worsley  dean  of  St*  Pa^l^s,  and 
some  others,  who  had  been  accused  and  examined,  biit 
not  brought  to  public  trial.^ 

GREATER-and  more  scAemn  preparations  were  deemed 
requisite  for  the  trial  of  Stanley,  lord  chamberlain,  whose  . 
authority  in  the  nation,  whose  dcmiestic  connexions,  with 
the  king,  as  well  as  his  former  services,  seemed,  to  secure 
him  against  any  accusation  or  punishment*     Clifford  wdis 


1^^  HISTOIY  OP  BK6LAND. 

'CfihP.   directed  to  come  over  privately  to  England,  and  to  throw 
^^^     himself  »t  the  kmg's  feet  while  he  sat  in  council ;  craving 


1414;     {na-doh  for  past  offences,  and  officring  to  atone  for  them 
by  any  services  which  should  be  nequired  of  him*  Hemy 
then  told  -htm,  thait  the  best  proof  he  conld  give  of  p^ii- 
tence*^  and  the  only  service  he  could  now  render  him,  was 
llie  fall  confession  of  his  guik,  and  the  discovery  of  att 
his  adC^mpiices,  however  distinj^ished  by  rank  or  charac- 
€^»     £itcitM&raged  by  this  exhortation,   Clifford  accused 
Stankiy,  tlieki  preMnt,  as  his  chief  sdbettor  $  and  otfereA 
to  lay  bedFore  the  council  the  ftdl  proof  of  his  guilt.  Stanley 
himsetf  coidd  not  dtscfover  more  surprise  thsEn  was  affected 
by  Henry  ^n  the  occasion.  He  received  the  intelligence  as 
jibsolvftely  false  and  inct^dMdle ;  that  a  man  to  Whom  he  was 
m  a  great  measure  beholden  fo^  his  crown,  and  even  for  his 
Ufe;  a  man  «o  whom  by  e^ery  honour  and  favour  he  had 
ondeavoated  to  express  his  gratitude ;  whose  brcfther,  the 
earl  of  Derby,  was  his  own  father-^-)aw ;  to  <(?hom  he 
had  even  committed  the  trcist  of  his  person,  by  creating 
him  lord  chamberlain :  That  this  man,  enjoying  his  fuU 
coHfidentse  aiid  affection,  not  actuated  by  any  motive  4A 
dasconieiA  'or  apprehe^sten,  should  engage  in  a  conspiracy 
against  him*     Cfifford  was   ^refbre   exhorted  to  wei^ 
welHlte  consequences "of  his  accusation;  but  as  he  persist- 
ed in  thesfline  |»ositive  asseverations,  Stanley  was  cbm- 
IWftted  *to  cuM>dy,  and  W^  soon  after  examined  hefMhe 
the  council.^     ¥k  defied  not  lAte  ^9t  imputed  to  him  by 
CUffbrdrhe  4id  not  even  endeavour  much  to  extemifke 
it !  whc^fhdr  he  (thought  that  a  fraoil:  <and  open<  confes^ten 
ifi^emld  serve  -iis  'Sn  atenemeift,  or  trusted  to  his  present 
•comieKions  and  his  former  services  %r  pardon  and  securi- 
Trial  And   ^*   '  ^^  princes  are  c^ten  apt  to  regard  great  services  as 
CT^ution   a  ground  «of  jealousy,  espedislly  if  accomp»»i<»d  wWi  a 
^^*  craving  and  restless  disposition  in  the  person  who  -Has 
perfonned  then^.     The  general  disconftent  also,  and  muti- 
nous  httmour  of  Ae  people,  seemed  to  re^trire  some  great 
example  of  severity.    And  as  Stanley  was  one  of  the  niost 
o*pulent  subjects  in  the  kingdom,  behig  possessed  of  above 
1495.     ^ree  thousand  pounds  a  year  hi  Ifltnd,  and  forty  thousand 
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mBtkM  in  pbte  and  money,  besides  (Mher  property  of:  great    chaf. 
value,*  the  prospect  of  so  rich  a  forfeiture  was  deemed  ^^^^^^.J^ 
no  smaU  motiye  for  Hctiry's  proceeding  to  extremities      14^5. 
againitiiuiu     After  six  weeks^  delay^  Mrhich  was  intu'-  istkFel); 
posed  m  ord^  to  show  diat  the  king  was  restrakind  by 
doubts  and  scruples;   the  prisoner  was  brought  to  his. 
trial,  condemned,  and  presently  after  beheadeiL     flisto* 
rians  are  not  agteed  with  regard  to  the  crime  which  was 
proved  agmnst  him.    The  goieral  report  is,  ditt  he  shonld 
have  smd  in  confidence  to  Qifiind,  that  if  he  were  sure 
die  young  man  who  appeared  in  Flanders  was  really  son 
to  Ung  Edward,  he  never  would  bear  arms  against  him* 
The  sentiment  mj||ht  disgust  Henrys  as  implying  a  prefer* 
ence  of  the  house  of  York  to  that  of  Lancaster ;  but  could 
scarcely  be  the  ground)  even  tnithose  arbitrary  times,  of  a 
sentence  of  hi^  treason  against  Stanley*      It  is  more 
probsJble,  therefiore,  as  is  asserted  by  somelustorians,  that 
he  had  expressly  engaged  to  assist  Perkin,  and  had  ac- 
smlly  sent  him  some  supply  of  money. 

Ttnfc  £aite  of  Stanley  made  great  impression  on  the 
kifUgdoHi,  and  struob  all  the  partisans  of  Perkin  widi 
^e  deepest  diami^.  From  Clifibrd's  desertion  they 
«^cnmd  that  all  their  secrets  were  betrayed ;  and  as  it  ap« 
f>^ared  that  Stanley,  while  he  seemed  to  live  in  the  great- 
•est  confidence  widi  the  king,  had  been  continurily  sur* 
•founded  by  spies,  who  reported  and  registered  every 
action  in  which  he  w^as  en^^iged,  nay,  every  word  which 
feU  ttom  him,  a  general  distnist  took  place^  and  all  mutual 
fOttfidc^ce  was  destroyed,  even  among  intimate  friends 
and  acquaintance.  The  jealous  and  sev^oe-  temper  of  die 
king,  together  with  his  great  reputation  for  si^city  and 
penetration^  kept  men  in  awe,  and  quelled  not  'only  the 
nsovemants  of  sedition,  but  tlie  very  nmrmurs  ^of  faction. 
iAbelS)  hcwv^ewsr,  crept -ont  agakist  Henry^s  person  and 
«&ntnistmjiaen ;  and  being  greedity  propagated  by  every 
aecr^  -ayt,  abowed  that  tbene  stiU  remained  ameng  the 
fao^pie  a  oonsidendile  root  of  discontent,  which  wanted 
v^evdy  a  proper^  opportunity  to  discover  itself. 

Bar  Henry  contintted  more  intent  on  increasing  die 
terrors  of  his  people,  than  on  gaining  their  affecdons. 
to  the  great  success  which  attended  him  in  ail 
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CHAP,   his  enterprises,  he  gave  every  day  more  and  more  m  Idose 
^  to  his  rapacious  temper,  and  employed  the  arts  of  pervert** 


1495/  ^^K  ^^^  ^^^  justice,  in  order  to  exact  fines  and  con^osi^' 
tions  from  his  people.  Sir  WHliam  Capei,  alderman '  of 
London,  was  condemned  on  some  penal  statutes,  to  pay 
the  sum  of  2743  pounds,  and  was  oUiged  to  compound 
for  sixteen  hundred  and  fifteen.  This  was  the.first  noted 
case  of  the  kind ;  but  it  became  a  precedent,  which  ^psre- 
pared'  the  way  for  many  odiers.  The '  management,  tn^ 
deed,  of  these  arcs  of  chicanery,. was  the  great-  secret  of 
the  king's  administration.  While  he  depressed  the  nobi^ 
fity,  he  exaked  and  honoured  and  caressed  the  lawyers  ;* 
and  by  that  means  bodi/ bestowed  authority  on  the  laws^ 
and  was  enabled,  whenever -he  pleased,  to  pervert  them  to 
his  own  advantage.  His-  government  was  oppressive: 
but  it  was  so  much  the  less  burdensome,  as  by  his-exfecnd- 
ing  royal  authority,  and  curbing  the  nobles,  he  bectaie  in 
reality  the  sole  oppressor  in  his  kingdom. 

As  Perkin  found  that  the  king's  authority  daily  gain-* 
ed  ground  among  the  people,  and  that  his  own  pretensiona 
were  becoming  obsolete,  he  resolved  to  attempt  somw thing 
which  might  revive  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  haa  par- 
tisans. Having  collected  a  band  of  outlaws,  pirates,  rob- 
bers, and  necessitous  persons  of  all  nations,  to  the  numbeip 
of  600  men,  he  put  to  sea,  wiA  a  resolution  of  making  a 
descent  in  EngUmd,  and  of  exciting  the  common  peo^. 
to  arms,  since  all  his  correqxmdence  wtdi  the  nobility  waa 
cut  off  by  Henry's  vigilance  and  severity.  Informaiiioii 
being  brought  him  tlwt  the  king  had  made  a  progress  lx» 
the  north,  he  cast  anchor  «n  the  coast  of  Kent,  and  sent- 
some  of  his  retainers  ashore,  who  invited  the  count^ry  to 
join  him.  The  gendemen  of  Kent  assembled  some.tKx>ps 
to  oppose  ham;  but  they  piurposbd 'to  do  more  easeutial 
service  than  by  repelling  the  invaaiott;  They  carried  the 
semblance  of  friendship  to  Berkin,  and  invited  him  to  come 
himself  ashdre,  in  order  to  take  the  command  over  them* 
But  the  wary  youth,  observing  that  they  had  more  order 
and  regularity  in  their  movements  than  could  be  supposed 
in  new  levied  forces  who  had  taken  arms  against  estiiblish* 
ed  authority,  refused  to  intrust  himself  in  their  hands ; 
ami,  the  Kentidi  troops,   despairing  of  success  in  their 
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^otageib)  fell  upon^ftudi  of  his.retaiiMrs  as.  were  already   chap. 
landed ;  and  besides  ^soxne  nrhom  they,  slew,  they  took  a  ^^^^ 
Jbundred  and  fifty  priaonen*     These  were  tried  ^d  con*      ^^^^ 
demzied;  and  ail  of  them,  ei^cuted  by  orders  from  the 
king,  who  was  resolved  to^use  no  4eiuty  towards  men  of 
such  desperate  fortunes*^ 

This  year  a  parlkmcsat  was  smnmoQed .  in  England,  a  pariiar 
and  another  in  Ireland ;  and  some  remarkable  laws  were  ^^^^' 
passed  in  both  countries*  The. English  parliament  enacts 
ed,  that -no  person  who  should  by  arms  or  otherwise  as- 
sist the  king  ior  the  time  being,  fihonld  ever  afterwards, 
either  by  course  of  law  or  act  of  parliament,  be  attainted 
for  such  an  inatanee  of.  obedience.  .  This  statute  might 
be  ei^osed  to  some  censure,  as .  favourable*  to  usurpers ; 
were  there  any  precise  rule  which  always,  even  during 
the  most  factious  times,  could  determine  the  true  succ^s- 
^or,  and  render  every  one  inexcussd»le  who  did  not  submit 
to  him*  But  as  the  titles  of  princes  are  then  the  great 
aubgect  of  dispute,  and  each  party  pleads  topics  in  its  own 
labour,  it  seems  but  equitable  to  secure  those  who  act  in 
support  of  public  tranquillity,  an  object  at  all  times  of 
undoubted  benefit  and  importance.  Henry,  conscious  of 
his  disputed  title,  promoted  this  law,  in  order  to  secure 
his  partistos  against  all  events;  but  as  he  had  himself 
observed  a  contrary  practice  with  regaiwl  to  Richard's  ad- 
herents, he  had  reason,  to  apprehend^  that  during  the ' 
vkdence  which  usually  ensues  on  public  convulsions,  hia 
^cample  rather  than  his  law  would,  in  case  of  a  new  revo- 
h^pn,  be  fcdlowed  by  his  enemieSf  And  the  attempt  to 
bind  the  legislature  itself,  by  prescribing^  rules  to  future 
parliaments,  was  contradictory  to  the  {damest  principles  of 
political  govemmentk 

This  parliament  also  pass^  an  act,  empowering  the 
king  to  levy,  by  course  of  law,  all  the  sums  which  any 
person  had  agreed  to  pay  by  way  of  benevolence :  A 
statute  by  which  that  arbitrary  method  of  taxation  was 
indirectly  audiorized  and  justified.  ^ 

The  king's  authcMnty  appeared  equally  prevalent  and 
uncontrolled  in  Ireland.     SU*  Edward  Poynings  had  been 
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CHAP,  sent  over  to  that  cocmtry,  widi  an  intemtoxi  of  qudltag 
^^^^^  the  partisans  of  the  house  of  York,  and  of  reducing  the 
14S5.  natives  to  subjection.  He  was  not  supported  hj  forces 
sufficient  for  that  enterfHrise :  The  Irish,  by  flying  into 
their  woods  morasses  and  mountains,  for  some  time 
eluded  his  efibrts :  But  Pojmings  summoned  a  parliam«»t 
at  Dublin,  where  he  Mras  more  successful.  He  passed 
that  memorable  statute,  which  still  bears  his  namie,  and 
"which  establishes  the  authority  of  die  English  government 
in  Ireland*  By  this  statute  all  the  former  laws  of  Eng^ 
land  were  made  to  be  of  force  in  Ireland ;  and  no  bUL  can 
be  introduced  into  the  Irish  parliament,  unless  it  previous- 
ly receive  the  sanction  of  the  council  of  England.  This 
latter  clause  seems  calculated  for  ensuring  the  dominion 
of  the  English :  but  was  really  granted  at  the  desire  of  die 
Irish  commons,  who  intended  by  that  megns  to  secure 
themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  their  lords,  paiticularly  of 
such  lieutenants  or  deputies  as  were  of  Irish  birth.^ 

While  Henry's  authority  was  thus  established  through- 
out his  dominions,  and  general  tranquillity  prevailed,  the 
whole  continent  was  thrown  into  combustion  by  the  French 
invasion  of  Italy,  and  by  the  rapid  success  which  attended 
Charles  in  that  rash  and  ill  concerted  enterprise.  The 
Italians,  who  had  entirely  lost  the  use  of  arms,  and  who, 
in  the  midst  of  continual  'wars,  had  become  every  day 
more  unwarlike,  were  astonished  to  meet  an  enemy,  that 
m^de  the  field  of  batde  not  a  pompous  tournament,  but  a 
scene  of  blood,  and  sought,  at  the  hazard  of  their  own 
lives,  the  death  of  their  enemy.  Their  effeminate  troo{» 
were  dispersed  every  where  on  the  approach  of  the  French 
army:  Their  best  fortified  cities  opened  their  gates: 
Kingdoms  and  states  were  in  an  instant  overturned :  And 
through  the  whole  length  of  Italy,  trhich  the  French  pene- 
trated without  resistance,  they  seemed  rather  to  be  taking 
quarters  in  their  own  country  than  making  conquests  over 
an  enemy.  The  maxims  which  the  Italians  during  that 
age  followed  in  negotiations,  were  as  ill  calculated  to  sup- 
port their  states  as  the  habits  to  which  diey  were  addicted 
4n  war :  A  treacherous,  deceitful,  and  inconsistent  system 
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of  politics  i^revmiled;  and  wen  duwe  emM  remains  of   chap. 
fidelity  and  honour,  which  were  preserved  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  other   Eupopean  princes,  were  ridiculed  in 
Italy  as  proofs  of  ignorance  and  rustidty»     Ludovico 
duke  of  Milan,  who  invited  the  French,  to  invade  Ns^les^ 
had  never  desired  or  expected  their  success;  and  was  the 
first  that  felt  terror  from  the  prosperous  issue  of  those 
projects'  which  he  himiself  had  concerted*     By  his  intriguoA 
a  league  was  £9rmed  among  several  potentates  to  oppose  the 
progress  of  Charles's  conquests,  and  secure  their  own  indej)> 
pendency.     This  league  was  composed  of  Ludovico.  him* 
self,  the  pope,  Maximilian  king  of  the  Romans,  Ferdinand 
of  Spain,  and  the  republic  of.  Venice*     Henxy  too  entered 
into  the  confederacy;  but  was  not  put  to  any  expense  or 
trouble,  in  consequence  of  his  engagements.     The.ki^g  of 
France,  terrUied  by .  so  powerful  a  combination^  retired 
from  Nafdes  with  the  grealer  part  .of  his. army,  .a|id  re« 
turned  to  Frimce. '    The  &rces  which  be  left  in  his  new 
conquest  were,  partly  by  the  revolt  of  the  inhabitants, 
partly  by  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards,  soon  after  subf 
di&ed ;  and  the  whole  kingdom  of  Naples  suddenly  return- 
ed to  its  allegiance  under  Ferdinand,  son  to   Alphonsp^ 
who  had  been,suddenly  expelled  by  the.  irruption  of  the 
French.     Ferdinand  died  soon  after;  and  left  his  uncle 
Frederic  iu/  full  possession  of  the  throne* 
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Perklti  retires  10  Sc^ibmd^^murreciivn  m  M^  IFeii^ 

<    Atllfc  #/  Blacikmtii^Ttucit  wiih   Scotbmd*^PeriiA 

-  loAiM  fH^MMf-^^Perim  exmnOid^The  earl  of  Warvm 

tooetuUd^^Mar^jmge  iff  prince  Arthur  mUi  Cmharine 

$f  AfrQg09^*^Hu  Jeaih^^Marrii^e  oftheprincese  Mear* 

garet  wiiA  $ke  king  of  Scotlmdmt OfpreMtonr  of  the 

peopie-'^^.fnrUamoni^^Arripal  of  the  Ung  ^  Com^U^ 

' '  Jnitrigu^e -^  the  Earl  of  Sujfolk-^ickneeo  of  the  Ung^ 

IRo  deoth—and  ehartocter^^Hie  lame* 

MAF.    '  AFT£R  Perktn  wai  rnulted  from  thc^  coa«l  of 

vvVT 

^^^yr^.  Keftt^  he  l^tired  kito  Fian^deim^  b«it  as  he  ibuiid  it  Inipoi' 
1495.  siUe  to  prociur^  si^bsbtettce  for  himself  and  his  fbtloweit 
white  h»  remasMd  in  tnuiqaitUty^  he  soon  after  made  aa 
«tiem}»t  opon  Iretamd,  which  had  always  appeared  f<»-ward 
to  join  every  Invader  of  Henry  V  authority.  But  Pc^higs 
had  now  put  die  affUrs  of  that  island  into  so  good  a  poe* 
lure,  thsU  Perkin  m^t  with  little  suecess  1  and  being  tired 
of  the  savage  life  which  he  wm  obliged  to  lead  whilt 
skulking  among  the  wild  Irish^he  bent  his  course  towards 
Scotland^  and  presented  himself  to  James  IV,  who  then 
governed  that  kingdom.  .  He  had  been  .previously  recom* 
mended  to  this  prince  by  the  king  of  France,  who  was 
disgusted  at  Henry  for  eiitering  intoi  the  general  league 
against  him ;  and  this  recq^mmendation.w^is  even  seconded 
by  Maximilian,  who,  though  one  of  the  confederates,  was 
also  displeased  with  the  king  on  account  of  his  prohibiting 
Perkio  re-  in  England  all  commerce  with  th^  Low  Countries.  The 
^^^  countenance  given  to  Perkin  by  these  piinces  procured 
him  a  favourable  reception  with  the  king  of  Scotland, 
who  assured  him,  that  whatever  he  were,  he  never  should 
repent  putting  himself  in  his  hands/  The  insinuating 
address  and  .pl^i^ible  behaviour  of.  the  youth  himself 
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ji^m  to  b«rV^.gidQ«d  \mn  credit  itod  ^uthimtjr*    Jmnet,  raAt»« 
whom  years  h^d  n«it  yet  taught  (Ustrun  or  ottttion,  ww  ^^^^1^ 
oeduiDed  to  brieve  the  $tory  of  Perkm's  birth  and  adven-     j^^j^ 
turesr  and  he  carried  hb  cottfidenee  so  far  aa  to  give  hini 
in  marriage  th«  bdy  C»thari&e  Gwdoiit  daughter  of  tha 
earl  of  Huntley,  and  related  to  himself;  a  young  lady  too^ 
eminent  for  virtue  as  well  aa  beauty. 

Thekb  subsisted  at  that  tune  a  gmat  jealousy  >betivmii  t4e(L 
the  courts  of  England  and  Scotland ;  and  James  was  pro^ 
bably  the  more  forward  on  that  account  to  adopt  any  fietion 
which  he  thought  might  reduce  his  enemy  to  dbtress  or 
difficulty.  He  suddenly  resolved  to  make  an  inroad  into 
England,  attended  by  some  of  the  borderers ;  and  he  car« 
lied  Perkin  along  with  him,  in  hopes  that  the  appearancaa 
of  the  ptetended  prince  might  raise  an  insurrection  in  thf 
northern  counties*  Perkin  himself  dispersed  a  mamfesti)^ 
in  which  be  set  fprdi  his  own  story,  and  craved  the  assis*- 
tanee  of  all  his  sdbjects  in  eiipeUiug  the  usurper,  whose 
tyranny  and  maladmUiistrajtiini,  whose  *depressk>n  of  the. 
nobility  by  the  elevation  of  mean  persons,  whose  oppress, 
sion  of  the  people  by  multiplied  impositiona  and  ves^ttona, 
had  justly^  he  said,  rendered  him  odious  to  all  mem  But 
Perkin's  pretensions,  attended  with  repeated  disappoints 
ments,  were  now  become  stale  in  Ae  eyes  even  of  the 
populace!  and  the  hostile  dispositions  which  subsisted 
betweeii  the  kingdoms  rendered  a  prince,  supported  by 
the  Scots,  but  an  unWeLeome  present  to  the  £n|^sh  aa^ 
iotip  The  ravages  also  committed  by  the  boxiderei's,  aer 
customed  to  license  and  disorder,  struck  a  terror  inio  aU 
tnen;  and  made  the  people  prepare  rather  for  repeUii^ 
Ae  invaders  titan  for  joining  tftem*  Perkin,  tfiat  he 
teight  suppcMt  hb  pretensions  to  royal  birth,  feigned  great 
compassion  for  the  misery  of  his  plundered  subjects;  tod 
publicly  remonstnUed  with  his  aUy  against  the  depredar 
tiona  exercised  by  t^e  Scottish  furmy  ;^SBat  Juiea  told 
him,  that  he  doubted  his  concern  was  eng^y^d  only  in 
heh^  of  an  enepiy,  and  that  he  was  anmus  to  |»*e8erve 
what  ©ever  should  belong  to  him.  That  prince  now  began 
fa  perceive  Ihst  his  attempt  would  be  fruitless ;  and  he«r^ 
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CTIAT*:    ifigf  of  an-:imy  which  was  on  its  march  to  attack  him,  he 
^^^^'    thought  proper  to  retreat  into  his  own  country* 


j^^g  The  king  discovered  little  anxiety  to  procul-e  ebdier 

reparation  or  vengeance  for  this  insult  commkted  Xitk  him 
1^  the  Scottish  nation:  His  chief  concern  Was  to  draw 
advantage  from  it,  by  the  pretence  which  it  might  afford* 
him  to  levy  impositions  on  his  own  subjects.  He  sum-' 
y  *  moned  a  parliament,  to  whom  he  made  bitter  complaints 
•gainst  the  irruption-  of  the  Scots,  the  absurd*  imposture* 
countenanced  by  that  nation^  the  cruel  devastations  com- 
mitted in  the  northern  counties,  and  the  multiplied  insults 
thus  offered  both  to  the  king  and  the  kingdom  •  of  Eng'^ 
land.  The  parliament  made  the  expected  return  to  this 
discourse,  by  granting  a  subsidy  to  the  amount  of  120,000 
pounds,  together  with  two  fifteenths.  After  making  thi$ 
graiit,  they  were  dismissed. 
1497".  The  vote  of  parliament  for  imposing  the  tax  was 

widiout  much  difficulty  procured  by  the  authority  of 
Henry;  but  he  found  it  not  so  easy  to  levy  the  money 
upon  his  subjects*  The  people,  who  were  acquainted 
iwith  the  immense  treasures  which  he  had  amassed,  could 
iU  brook  the  new  impositions  raised  on  every  slight  occa- 
sion ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  flaw,  which  was  univer*- 
sally  known  to  be  in  his  title,  made  his  reign  the  more 
Iiiiurred-  4subject  to  insurrections  and  rebellions.  When  the  sub- 
tio»m  e  ^jj^y  began  to  be  levied  in  Comwal,  the  '  inhafoitantSi 
smmerous  and  poor,  robust  and  courageous,  murmured 
agi^nst  a  tax  occasioned  by  a  sudden  inroad  of  the  Scots,^ 
from  which  they  esteemed  themselves  entirely  secure,  and 
which  had  usually  been  repelled  by  the  force  of  the  north* 
ern  counties.  The  ill  humour  was  farther  excited  by  one 
JVf  ichael  Joseph,  a  farriei^  of  Bodmin,  a  notable  prating 
iellow,  who,  by  thrusting  himself  forward  on  every  occa- 
«iion,  and  being  loudest  in  every  complaifit  against  the 
government,  had  acquired  an  authority  among  those  rude 
people.  Thomas  Flammoc,  too,  a  lawyer,  who  had  be- 
come the  oracle  of  the  neighbourhood,  encouraged  the 
sedition^  by  informing  them  that  the  tax,  though  imposed 
by  parliament,  was  entirely  illegal;  that  Ithe  northern 
nobility  were  bound  by  their  tenures,  totdeiend  the  nation 
•gainst  the  Scotsi  and  that  if  <hese.  ^ew  impositiona  were 
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tamely  submitted  to,  the  avarice  of  Henry  and  of  his    ctiap. 
ministers  would  soon  render  the  burden  intolerable  to  the      ^^  ' 


nation.  The  Cornish,  he  said,  must  deliver  to  the  king  a  j^g^ 
petition,  seconded  by  such  a  force  as  would  give  it  autho-' 
rity ;  and,  in  order  to  procure  the  concurrence  of  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom,  care  must  be  taken,  by  their  orderly 
deportment,  to  show  that  they  had  nothing  in  view  but 
the  public  good,  and  the  redress  of  aH  those  grievances 
under  which  the  people  had  so  long  laboured. 

Encouraged  by  these  speeches,  the  multitude  flock- 
ed together,  and  armed  themselves  with  axes,  bills,  bows, 
and  such  weapons  as  country  people  arc  usually  possessed  . 
of. '  Flammoc  and  Joseph  were  chosen  their  leaders. 
They  soon  conducted  the  Cornish  through  the  county  of 
Devon,  and  reached  that  of  Somerset.  At  Taunton  the 
rebels  killed,  in  their  fury,  an  officious  and  eager  com^ 
xnissioner  of  the  subsidy,  whom  they  called  the  provost 
of  Perin.  When  they  reached  Wells  they  were  joined 
by  lord  Audley,  a  nobleman  of  an  ancient  family,  popu* 
lar  in  his  deportment,  but  vain,  ambitious,  and  restless 
In  his  temper.  He  had  from  the  beginning  maintained  ft 
secret  correspondence  with  the  first  movers  of  the  insur- 
rection; and  was  now  joyfully  received  by  them  as  their 
leader.  Proud  of  the  countenance  given  them  by  so  con- 
siderable a  nobleman,  they  continued  their  march ;  breath- 
ing destruction  to  the  king's  ministers  and  favourites,  par- 
ticularly to  Morton,  now  a  cardinal,  and  sir  Reginald 
Bray,  who  were  deemed  the  most  active  instruments  in 
all  his  oppressions.  Notwithstanding  their  rage  against 
the  administration,  they  carefully  followed  the  directions 
given  them  by  their  leaders ;  and  as  they  met  with  no  re- 
sistance, they  committed,  during  their  march,  no  violence 
or  disorder. 

The  rebels  had  been  told  by  Flammoc,  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  Kent^  as  they  had  ever,  during  all  ages,  remain- 
ed unsubdued,  and  had  even  maintained  their  indepeh- 
dende  during  the  Norman  conquest,  would  surely  em- 
brace their  party,  and'declare  themselves  for  a  cause  which 
was  no  othef  than  that  of  public  good  and  general  liberty. 
But  the  Kentish  people  had  very  lately  distinguished 
themselves  by  repdlin|»  Perkin's  invasion ;  and  as  they 
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XJHAP.  hdd  received  from  tlie  king  many  gracious  acknowledge 
^!11ZI  .  ments  for  this  service,  their  affections  were,  by  that  means, 
1497.  BAuch  conciliated  to  his  government.  It  was  easy,  there- 
fore, for  the  earl  of  Kent,  lord  Abergavenny,  and  lord 
Cobham,  who  possessed  great  authority  in  those  parts,  to 
retain  the  people  in  obedience ;  and  the  Cornish  rebelsp 
though  they  pitched  their  camp  near  Eltham,  at  die  very 
gates  of  London,  ahd  invited  all  the  people  to  join  diem, 
got  reinforcement  from  no  quarter.  There  wanted  not 
discontents  every  where,  but  no  one  would  take  part  in 
so  rash  and  ill  concerted  an  enterprise ;  and  besides,  the 
situation  in  which  the  kingS  affairs  then  stood,  discour« 
tiged  even  the  boldest  and  most  daring. 

Henrt,  in  order  to  oppose  the  Scots,  had  already  le- 
vied an  army,  which  he  put  under  the  command  of  lord 
Daubeney  the  chamberlain ;  and  as  soon  as  he  heard  of 
the  Cornish  insurrection,  he  ordered  it  to  march  soudi- 
wards,  and  suppress  the  rebels.  Not  to  leave  the  northern 
frontier  defenceless,  he  despatched  thither  the  earl  of  Sur- 
rey, who  assembled  the  forces  on  the  borders,  and  made 
head  against  the  enemy*  Henry  found  here  the  concur-^ 
rence  of  the  three  most  fatal  incidents  that  can  befal  a 
monarchy  ;  a  foreign  enemy,  a  domestic  rebellion,  and  a 
pretender  to  his  crown,  but  he  enjoyed  great  resources  in 
his  army  and  treasure  ;  and  still  more,  in  the  intrepidity 
aaid  courage  of  his  own  temper.  He  did  not,  however. 
Immediately  give  full  scope  to  his  military  spirit.  On 
other  occasions,  he  had  sdways  hastened  to  a  decision } 
and  it  was  a  usual  saying  with  him,  that  he  desired  but  to 
Bee  hh  rebels :  But  as  the  Cornish  mutineers  behaved  in 
an  inoffensive  manner,  and  committed  no  spoil  on  the 
country ;  as  they  received  no  accession  of  force  on  their 
march  or  in  their  encampment;  and  as  such  hasty  and 
popular  tumults  might  be  expected  to  diminish  every  mo- 
ment by  delay :  he  took  post  in  London,  and  assiduously 
prepared  the  means  of  ensuring  victory. 
Buttle  of  After  all  his  forces  were  collected,  he  divided  them 

ikeath.'  i^to  three  bodies,  and  marched  out  to  assail  the  enemy. 
The  first  body  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Oxford,  and  uor 
der  him  by  the  earls  of  Essex  and  SuflbUc,  were  appointed 
to  place  themselves  behind  the  hill  on  which  tlw  rebete 
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vere  encamped :  The  second  and  most  considerabk,  Hen*  ctikP. 
ty  put  under  the  command  of  lord  Daubeney^  and  ordered  J^^^ 
bim  to  attack  the  enemy  in  front,  and  bring  on  the  action.  ^^^^ 
The  third  he  kept  as  a  body  of  reserve  about  his  own  per-^ 
Son,  and  took  post  in  St«  George's  fields ;  where  he  secu** 
ted  the  city,  and  could  easily,  as  occasion  served,  either 
irestore  the  fight  or  finish  the  victory.  To  put  the  enemy  June  ^• 
off  their  guard,  he  had  spread  a  report  that  he  was  not  to 
attack  them  till  some  days  after ;  smd  the  better  to  con« 
firm  them  in  this  opinion,  he  began  not  the  action  till  near 
the  evening*  Daubeney  beat  a  detachment  of  the  rebels 
from  Deptford  bridge ;  and  before  the  main  body  coUld 
be  in  order  to  receive  him,  he  had  gained  the  ascent  of  the 
hill,  and  placed  himself  in  array  before  them*  They  were 
iormidable  from  their  numbers,  being  sixteen  thousand 
Strong,  and  were  not  defective  in  valour ;  but  being  tu- 
multuary troops,  ill  armed,  and  not  provided  with  cavalry 
^r  artillery,  the}^  were  but  an  unequal  match  for  the  king's 
forces.  Daubeney  began  the  attack  with  courage,  and. 
even  with  a  contempt  for  the  enemy,  which  had  almost 
|iroved  fatal  to  him.  He  rushed  into  the  midst  of  them^ 
l^nd  was  taken  prisoner;  but  soon  after  was  released  by 
his  own  troops.  After  some  resistance,  the  rebels  were 
broken,  and  put  to  flight.^  Lord  Audley,  Flammoc,  and 
Joseph,  their  leaders,  were  taken,  and  all  three  executed. 
The  latter  seemed  even  to  exult  in  his  end,  and  boasted 
with  a  preposterous  ambition,  that  he  should  make  a 
igure  in  history.  The  rebels,  being  surrounded  on  every 
^ide  by  the  king's  troops,  were  almost  all  made  prisoners, 
and  immediately  dismissed  without  farther  punishment: 
Whether  that  Henry  was  satisfied  with  the  victims  who 
kad  fallen  in  the  field,  and  who  amounted  to  near  two 
thousand,  or  that  he  pitied  the  ignorance  and  simplicity 
of  the  multitude,  or  favoured  them  on  account  of  their  in- 
offensive behaviour,  or  was  pleased  that  they  had  never, 
during  their  insurrection,  disputed  his  title,  and  had 
shown  no  attachment  to  the  house  of  York,  the  highest 
crime,  of  which,  in  his  eyes,  they  could  have  been  guilty.. 
The  Scottish  king  was  not  idle  during  these  commo- 
tions ^n  England,     lie  levied  a  considerable  army,  and 
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CHAP,    «at  do^ni  before  the  castle  of  Norham,  in  Northumber* 
land;   but  found  that  place,  by  the  precaution  of    Fox 


IW.  bishop  of  Durham,  so  well  provided  both  with  men  and 
ammunition,  that  he  made  litde  or  no  progress  in  die 
siege*  Hearing  that  the  earl  of  Surrey  had  collected 
some  forces,  and  was  advancing  upon  him,  he  retreated 
into  his  own  country,  and  left  the  frontiers  exposed  to  the 
inroads  of  the  English  general,  who  besieged  and  took 
Aiton,  a  small  castle  lying  a  few  miles  beyond  Berwic. 
These  unsuccessful  or  frivolous  attempts  on  both  sides 
prognosticated  a  speedy  end  to  the  war ;  and  Henry,  not- 
withstanding his  superior  force,  was  no  less  desirous  than 
James  of  terminating  the  diiferences  between  the  nations* 
/  Not  to  depart,  however,  from  his  dignit}'^,  by  making  the 
first  advances,  he  employed  on  this  friendly  office  PeteF 
Hialas,  a  man  of  address  and  learning,  who  had  come  te 
him  as  ambassador  from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  who 
was  charged  with  a  commission  of  negotiating  the  marriage 
of  the  infanta  Catharine  their  daughter,  with  Arthur  prince 
of  Wales/ 

HiALAs  took  a  journey  northwards,  and  offered  hi« 
mediation  between  James  and  Henry,  as  minister  of  a 
prince  who  was  in  alUance  with  both  potentates.  Com- 
missioners were  soon  appointed  to  meet,  and  confer  on 
terms  of  accommodation.  The  first  demand  of  the  Eng- 
lish was,  that  Perkin  should  be  put  into  their  hands :  James 
replied,  that  he  himself  was  no  judge  of  the  young  man^s 
pretensions,  but  having  received  him  as  a  supplicant,  and 
promised  him  protection,  he  was  determined  not  to  betray 
a  man  who  had  trusted  to  his  good  faith  and  his  gene- 
rosity. The  next  demand  of  the  English  met  with  i\p 
better  reception :  They  required  reparation  for  the  ravages 
committed  by  the  late  inroads  into  England :  The  Scottish 
commissioners  replied,  that  the  spoils  were  like  water  spilt 
\ipon  the  ground,  which  could  never  be  recovered,  and 
that  Henry's  subjects  were  better  able  to  bear  the  lo§8| 
than  their  master  to  repair  it.  Henry's  commissioneni 
next  proposed,  that  the  two  kings  should  have  an  inter- 
view at  Newcastle,  in  order  to  adjust  all  differences;   but 
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James  said,  that  he  meant  to  treat  of  a  peace,  not  to  go  a    CHAPi 

begging  for  it.      Lest  the  conferences  should  break  off  .  ^,,,^-^ 
altogether  without  effect^  a  truce  was  concluded  for  some      ^^g^^ 
months;  and  James,  perceiving  that,  while  Perkin  remain-f  Truce witTi 
ed  in  Scotland,  he  himself  never  should  enjoy  a  solid  peace 
with  Henry,  privately  desired  him  to  depart  the  kingdom* 

Access  was  now  barred  Perkin  into  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, his  usual  retreat  in  all  his  disappointments.  The 
Flemish  merchants,  who  severely  felt  the  loss  resulting 
from  the  interruption  of  commerce  with  England,  had 
made  such  interest  in  the  archduke's  council,  that  com-* 
missioners  were  sent  to  London  in  order  to  treat  of  an 
accommodation.  The  Flemish  court  agreed,  that  all  Eng^ 
fish  rebels  should  be  excluded  the  Low  Countries;  and 
in  this  prohibition  the  demesnes  of  the  dutchess  dowagej* 
were  expressly  comprehended.  When  this  principal  arti* 
cle  was  agreed  to,  all  the  other  terms  were  easily  adjusted. 
A  treaty  of  commerce  was  finished,  which  was  favourable 
to  the  Flemings,  and  to  which  they  long  gave  the  appel* 
Ration  of  Intercursus  magrms^  the  great  treaty.  And  when 
the  English  merchants  returned  to  their  usual  abode  at 
Antwerp,  they  were  publicly  received  as  in  procession^ 
with  joy  and  festivity. 

J       Perkin  was  a  Fleming  by  descent,  though  born  in  , 

England ;  and  it  might  therefore  be  doubted,  whether  he 
were  included  in  the  treaty  between  the  two  nations :  But 
as  he  must  dismiss  all  his  English  retainers,  if  he  took 
shelter  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  as  he  was  sure  of  a 
cold  reception,  if  not  bad  usage,  among  people  who  were 
determined  to  keep  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  court 
of  England;  he  thought  fit  rather  to  hide  himself,  during 
some  time,  in  the  wilds  and  fastnesses  of  Ireland.  Im- 
patient, however,  of  a  retreat,  which  was  both  disagree- 
able and  dangerous,  he  held  consultations  with  his  follow- 
ers, Herne,.Skelton,  and  Astley,  three  broken  tradesmen  ; 
By  their  advice,  he  resolved  to  try  the  affections  of  the 
Cornish,  whose  mutinous  disposition,  notwithstanding 
the  king's  lenity,  still  subsisted,  after  the  suppression  of 
their  rebellion.  No  sooner  did  he  appear  at  Bodmin  in 
Cornwal,  than  the  populace  to  the  number  of  three  thou- 
sand, flocked  to  his  standard ;  and  Perkin  elated  with 
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CHAP,  diis  appearaoce  of  success,  took  on  him,  for  the  first  tinier 
^^  ^  the.  appellation  of  Richard  IV»  king  of  England.  Not 
to  suffer  the  expectations  of  his  followers  to  languish,  he 
presented  himself  before  Exeter ;  and,  by  many  fair  pro* 
mises  invited  that  city  to  join  him.  Finding  that  the 
inhabitants  shut  their  gates  against  him,  he  laid  siege  to 
the  place;  but  being  unprovided  with  artillery,  ammuni- 
tion, and  every  thing  requisite  for  the  attempt,  he  made 
no  progress  in  his  undertaking.  Messengers  were  sent 
to  the  king,  informing  him  of  this  insurrection:  The 
citizens  of  Exeter,  meanwhile,  were  determined  to  hold 
out  to  the  last  extremity,  in  expectation  of  receiving 
succour  from  the  well  known  vigilance  of  that  monarch. 

When  Henry  was  informed  that  Perkin  was  landed 
in  England,  he  expressed  g^reat  joy,  and  prepared  himself 
with  alacrity  to  attack  him,  in  hopes  of  being  able,  at 
length  to  put  a  period  to  pretensions  which  had  so  long 
given  him  vexation  and  inquietude.  All  the  courtiers, 
sensible  that  their  activity  on  this  occasion  would  be  the 
most  acceptable  service  which  they  could  render  the  king, 
displayed  their  zeal  for  the  enterprise,  and  forwarded  his 
preparations.  The  lords  Daubeney  and  Broke,  with  sir 
Rice  ap-Thomas,  hastened  forward  with  a  small  body  of 
troops  to  the  relief  of  Exeter.  The  earl  of  Devonshire, 
and  the  most  considerable  gentlemen  in  the  county  of  that 
name,  took  arms  of  their  own  accord,  and  marched  to  join 
the  king^s  generals.  The  duke  of  Buckingham  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  troop,  consisting  of  young  nobility 
and  gentry,  who  served  as  volunteers,  and  who  longed  for 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  their  courage  and  their 
loyalty.  The  king  himself  prepared  to  follow  with  a 
considerable  army;  and  thus  all  England  seemed  united 
against  a  pretender  who  h^d  at  first  engaged  their  atten- 
tion, and  divided  their  affections. 

Perkin,  informed  of  these  great  preparations,  imme- 
diately raised  the  siege  of  Exeter,  and  retired  to  Taunton. 
Though  his  followers  now  amounted  to  the  number  of 
near  seven  thousand,  and  seemed  still  resolute  to  maintain 
his  cause,  he  himself  despaired  of  success,  and  secretly 
withdrew  to  the  sanctuary  of  Beaidieu  in  the  new  forest. 
The  Cornish  rebels  submitted  to  the  king's  mercy,  and 
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found   that  it  was  not  yet  exhausted  in  their   behalf.   CHAP. 
Except  a  few  persons  of  desperate  fortunes  who  were  ^^ ^^ 
executed,  and  some  others  who  were  severely  fined,  all      1497 
the  rest  were  dismissed  with  impunity.     Lady  Catharine 
Gordon,  wife  to  Perkin,  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  victor^ 
and  was  treated  with  a  generosity  which  does  him  honour. 
He  soothed  her  mind  with  many  marks  of  regard,  placed 
her  in  a  reputable  station  about  the  queen,  and  assigned 
her  a  pension,  which  she  enjoyed  even  under  his  successor; 

Henry  deliberated  what  course  to  take  with  Perkiil  149a. 
himself.  Some  counselled  him  to  make  the  privileges  of  - 
the  church  yield  to  reasons  of  state,  to  take  him  by  vio- 
lence from  the  sanctuary,  to  inflict  on  him  the  punish- 
ment due  to  his  temerity,  and  thus  at  once  put  an  end  to 
an  imposture  which  had  long  disturbed  the  government, 
and  which  the  credulity  of  the  people,  and  the  artifices  of 
malcontents,  were  still  capable  of  reviving.  But  the  king 
deemed  not  the  matter  of  such  importance  as  to  merit 
so  violent  a  remedy.  He  employed  some  persons  to  ded 
with  Perkin,  and  persuade  him,  under  promise  of  pardon^ 
to  deliver  himself  into  the  king's  hands.^  The  king 
conducted  him,  in  a  species  of  mock  triumph,  to  Lcmdoil. 
As  Perkin  flashed  along  die  road,  and  through  the  streets  Perkin 
of  the  city,  men  of  all  ranks  flocked  about  him,  and  tht  ^r,^^' 
populace  treated  with  the  highest  derision  his  fallen  for* 
tunes.  They  steemed  desirous  of  revenging  themselves, 
by  their  insults,  for  the  shame  which  their  former  belief 
of  his  impostures  had  thrown  upon  them.  Though  the 
eyes  of  the  nation  were  generally  opened  with  regard  to 
Perkin's  real  parentage,  tienry  recpiired  of  him  a  con* 
fession  of  his  life  and  adventures ;  and  he  ord^ed  die 
account  of  the  whole  to  be  dispersed,  soon  after,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  public.  But  as  his  regard  tD>  decency 
made  him  entirely  suppress  the  share  which  the  dutchess 
of  Burgundy  had  bad  in  contriving  and  conducting  the 
bnposture,  the  people,  who  knew  that  she  had  been  the  * 
chief  instrument  in  the  whole  affair,  were  inclined,  aw 
account  of  the  silence  on  that  head,  to  pay  the  lesa  credit^ 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  narrative* 
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But  Perkin,  though  his  life  was  granted  him,  was 
still  detained  in  custody;  and  keepers  were  appointed 
to  guard  him.  Impatient  of  confinement  he  broke  from 
his  keepers,  and  flying  to  the  sanctuary  of  Shyne,  put 
himself  into  the  hands  of  the  prior  of  that  monastery. 
The  prior  had  obtained  great  credit  by  his  character  of 
sanctity ;  and  he  prevailed  on  the  king  again  to  grant  a 
pardon  to  Perkin.  But  in  order  to  reduce  him  to  still 
greater  contempt,  he  was  set  in  the  stocks  at  Westmin- 
fttet  and  Cheapside,  and  obliged  in  both  places  to  read 
filoud  to.  the  people  the  confession  which  had  formerly 
b^^  published  in  his  name*  He  was  then  confined  to 
the  Tower,  where  his  habits  of  restless  intrigue  and 
isnterprise  followed  him*  He  insinuated  himself  into  the 
}ntima<:y  of  four  servants  of  sir  John  Digby,  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower ;  and  by  their  means  opened  a  correspondence 
with  the  earl  of  Warwic,  who  was  confined  in  the  same 
prison.  This  unfortunate  prince,  who  had,  from  his 
l^rliest  youth,  b^en  shut  up  from  the  commerce  of  men, 
^nd  who  was  ignorant  even  of  the  most  common  affairs 
of  life,  had  fallen  into  a  simplicity,  which  made  him 
susceptible  of  any  impression.  The  continued  dread  also 
of  the  more  violent;  effects  of  Henry's  tyranny,  joined  to 
the  natural  love  of  liberty,  engaged  him  to  embrace  a 
project  for  his  escape;,  by  the  murder  of  the  lieutenant; 
and  Perkin  offered  to  conduct  the  whole  enterprise.  The 
conspiracy  escaped  not  the  king's  vigilance :  It  was  even 
very  generally  .believed  that  the  scheme  had  been  laid  by 
hinkfielf,  in  order  to  draw  Warwic  and  Perkin  into  the 
snare  :•  Biit'  the  subsequent  ej^ecutjon  of  two  of  Digby's 
sei^ants  for  the  contrivance,  seems  to  clear  the  king  of 
that  timpUtatlon,  which  was  indeed  founded  more  on  the 
general) idea  entertained  of:  his  character  than  on  any 
positive  evidence.  . 

Parkin,  by  this  ne^  attempt,  after  so  many  enor- 
mities, had  ren4ered  himself  totally  unworthy  of  mercy; 
and  he  was  accordingly  arraigned,  condemned,  and  soon 
after  hanged  at  Tyburn,  persisting  still  in  the  confession, 
of  his  imposture.*     It  happened  about  that  very  time, 
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that  one  Wilford,  a  cordwainer's  son,  encouraffed-  by  the    CHAP: 
surprising  credit  given  to  other  impostures,  had  under- 
taken to  personate  the  earl  of  Warwic ;  and  a  priest  had      ^^^ 
even  ventured  from  the  pulpit  to  recommend  his  cause  to? 
the  people,   who  seemed  still  to  retain  a  propensity  to 
adopt  it.     This  incident  served  Henry  as  a  pretence  for 
his   severity   towards   that   prince..    He  was  brought  to 
trial,  and  accused  not  of  contriving  his  escape,  (for  a&- 
he  was  committed  for  no  crime,  the  desire  of  liberty  must 
have    been   regarded    as   natural   and    innocent)   but    of 
forming  designs  to  disturb  the  government,  and  raise  an 
insurrection  among  the  people.     Warwic  confessed  tha  The  e*ri  of 
indictment,  was  condenmed,  and  the  sentence  was  executed  executed 
upon  him.  -  sistNov. 

This  violent  act  of  tyranny,  the  great  blemish  of 
Henry's  reign,  by  which  he  destroyed  the  last  remaining 
male  of  the  line  of  Plantagenet,  begat  great  discontent 
among  the  people,  who  saw  an  unhappy  prince,  that  had 
long  been  denied  all  the  privileges  of  his  high  birth,  even 
been  cut  off  from  the  common  benefits  of  nature,  now  at 
last  deprived  of  life  itself,  merely  for  attempting  to  shake 
off  that  oppression  under  which  he  labour/ed.  In  vain 
did  Henry  endeavour  to  alleviate  the  odium, of  this  guilty 
by  sharing  it  with  his  ally  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  who, 
he  said,  had  scrupled  to  give  his  daughter  Catharine  in 
marriage  to  Arthur,  while  any  male  descendant  df  the 
house  of  York  remained.  Men,  on  the  contrary,  felt 
higher  indignation  at  seeing  a  young  prince  sacrificed,  not 
to  law  and  justice,  but  to  the  jealous  politics  of  two  subtle 
and  crafty  tyrants. 

But  though  these  discontents  fe&tered  in  the  minds 
of  men,  they  were  so  checked  by,  Henry's  watchful  policy 
and  steady  severity,  that  they  seemed  not  to  weaken  hi* 
government;    and   foreign  princes,  deeming  his    throne  , 

now  entirely  secure,  paid  him  rather  the  greater  deference 
and  attention.  The  archduke  Philip,  in  particular,  de- 
sired an  interview  with  him ;  and  Henry,  who  had  passed 
over  to  Calais,  agreed  to  meet  him  in  St.  Peter's  church 
near  that  city.  The  archduke,  on  his  approiiching .  the 
king,  made  haste  to  alight,  and  offered  to  hold  Henry's 
stirrup ;  a  mark  of  condescension  which  that  prince  would 
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CHAP,   not  admit  ot    He  called  the  king  father  j  patron^  protector  ; 

^^.^J^and,  by  his  whole  behaviour,  expressed  a  strong  desire  of 
14W^.  conciliating  the  friendship  of  England.  The  duke  of 
Orleans  had  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  France  by  the 
appellation  of  Lewis  XII.  and  having  carried  his  arms 
into  Italy,  and  subdued  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  his  progress 
begat  jealousy  in  Maximilian,  Philip's  father,  as  well  as 
in  Ferdinand,  his  father*in4aw.  By  the  counsel,  there- 
fore, of  these  monarchs,  the  young  prince  endeavoured 
by  every  art  to  acquire  the  amity  of  Henry,  whom  they 
tvgarded  as  the  chief  counterpoise  to  the  greatness  of 
France*  No  particular  plan,  however,  of  alliance  seems 
to  have  been  concerted  between  these  two  princes  in  their 
interview :  All  passed  in  general  professions  of  a£Fection 
and  regard ;  at  least,  in  remote  projects  of  a  closer  union, 
by  the  future  intermarriages  of  their  children,  who  were 
then  in  a  state  of  infancy^ 
i«00.  The  pope  too,  Alexander  VI.  neglected  not  the  friend- 

ship of  a  monarch,  whose  reputation  was  spread  over 
Europe.  He  sent  a  nuncio  into  England,  who  exhorted 
the  king  to  take  part  in  the  great  alliance  projected  for 
the  recovery  of  liie  Holy  Land,  and  to  lead  in  person  his 
forces  against  the  infidels.  The  general  frenzy  for  cru- 
sades was  now  entirely  exhausted  in  Europe ;  bat  it  was 
still  thought  a  necessary  piece  of  decency  to  pretend  zeal 
for  those  pious  enterprises.  Henry  regretted  to  the 
nuncio  the  distance  of  his  situation,  which  rendered  it 
inconvenient  for  him  to  expose  his  person  in  defence  of 
the  Christian  cause.  He  promised,  however,  his  utmost 
assistance  by  aids  and  contributions ;  and  rather  than  the 
pope  should  go  alone  to  the  holy  wars,  unaccompanied  by 
any  monarch,  he  even  promised  to  overlook  all  other  con- 
siderations, and  to  attend  him  in  person.  He  only  re- 
quired as  a  necessary  condition,  that  all  differences  should 
previously  be  adjusted  among  Christian  princes,  and  that 
some  seaport  towns  in  Italy  should  be  consigned  to  him 
for  his  retreat  and  security.  It  was  easy  to  conclude, 
that  Henry  had  determined  not  to  intermeddle  in  any  war 
against  the  Turk :  But  as  a  great  name,-  without  any  real 
assistance,  is  sometimes  of  service,  the  knights  of  Rhodes, 
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who  were  at  that  time  esteemed  the  bulwark  of  Christen-    CHAP. 
dom,  chose  the  king  protector  of  their  order.  ^ZI 

But   the    prince   whose   alliance   Henry  valued   the      i«jq 
most,  was  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  whose  vigorous  and 
steady  policy,  always  attended  with  success,  had  rendered 
him  in  many  respects  the  most  considerable  monarch  in 
Europe.     There  was  also  a  remarkable  similarity  of  cha- 
racter between  these  two  princes ;   Both  were  full  of  crafty 
intrigue,  and  design ;  and  though  a  resemblance  of  this 
nature  be  a  slender  foundation  for  confidence  and  amity^ 
where  the  interests  of  the  parties  in  the  least  interfere; 
such  was  the  situatiqn  of  Henry  and  Ferdinapd,  that  no^ 
jealousy  ever  on  any  occasion  arose  between  tiiem*     Thfi>      isoi. 
king  had  now  the  satisfaction  of  completing  a  marriagei  ^arriage 
which   had   been   projected    and  negotiated    during  th^  Arthur 
course  of  seven  years,  between  Arthur  pringe,  of  Wales,  tharineof 
and  the  Infanta  Catharine  fourth  daughter  of  Ferdinand  ^"TfC"* 
and  Isabella ;  he  near  sixteen  years  of  age,  she  eighteen. 
But  this  marriage  proved  in  the  issue  unprosperous.    The      laog. 
young  prince  a  few  months  after  sickened  and  died,  much  Hii^gJlJi;. 
regretted  by  the  nation.     Henry,  desirous  to  continue  his 
alliance  with  Spain,  and  also  unwilling  to  restore  Catha-* 
rine's  dowry,  which  was  two  hundred  thousand  ducats, 
obliged  his  second  son  Henry,   whom  he  created  prince 
of  Wales,  to  be  contracted  to  the  Infanta.     The  prince 
made  all  the  opposition  of  which  a.  youth  of  twelve  years 
of  age  was  capable ;  but  as  the  king  persisted  in  his  reso- 
lution, the   espousals  were  at  length,  by  means  of  the 
pope's  dispensation,  contracted  between  the  parties :  An 
event  which  was  afterwards  attended  with  the  most  im- 
portant consequences. 

The   same    year   another  marriage   was    celebrated,  Mairitge 
which  wa^  also  in  the  next  age  productive  of  great  events :  prin^w 
The  marriage  of  Margaret,  the  king's  elde^  daughter,  MargMef 
with  James  king  of  Scotland.     This  alliance  had   been  king  of 
negotiated   during   three   years,    though    interrupted    by  ®*°'"'* 
several  broils;  and  Henry  hoped,  from  the  completion  of 
it,  to  remove  all  source  of  discord  with  that  neighbouring 
kingdom,  by  whose  animosity  England  had  so  often  been 
infested.     When  this  marriage  was  deliberated  on  in  the 
English  council,  some  objected  that  England  might,  b}?* 
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('II.VP.    means  of  that  alliance,  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Scotland. 
XXVI.    u  ^Q^'»  replied  Henry,  "  Scotland  in  that  event  will  only 
^^^^^  *'  become  an  accession  to  England."     Amid  these  pros- 
nth  FcU    perous  incidents  the  king  met  with  a  domestic   calamity 
ivhich  made  not  such  impression  on  him  as  it  merited  i 
His  queen  died  in  child-bed ;  and  the  infant  did  not  long 
survive  hen     This  princess  was  deservedly  a  favourite 
of  the  nation ;  and  the.  general  affection  for  her  increased, 
on  account  of  the  harsh  treatment  which  it  was  thought 
she  met  with  from  her  consort. 

The  situation  of  the  king's  affairs,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  was  now  in  every  respect  very  fortunate.     All 
the  efforts  of  the  European  princes,  both  in  war  and  ne- 
gotiation, were  turned  to  the  side  of  Italy ;  and  the  various 
events  which  there  arose  made  Henry's  alliance  be  court- 
ed by  every  party,  j^et  interested  him  so  little  as  never  to 
touch  him  with  concern  or  anxiety.    His  close  connexions 
with  Spain  and  Scotland  ensured  his  tranquillity ;  and  his 
continued  successes  over  domestic  enemies,  owing  to  the 
prudence  and  vigour  of  his  conduct,  had   reduced  the 
Oppres-      people  to  entire  submission  and  obedience.    Uncontrolled, 
people.    ^  therefore,  by  apprehension  or  opposition  of  any  kind,  he 
gave  full  scope  to  his  natural  propensity;   and  avarice, 
which  had  ever  been  his  ruling  passion,  being  increased 
by  age  and  encouraged  by  absolute  authority,  broke   all 
restraints  of  shame  or  justice.     He  had  found  two  mini- 
sters, Empson  and  Dudley,  perfectly  qualified  to  second 
his  rapacious  and  tyrannical  inclinations,  and  to  prey  upon, 
his  defenceless  people.     These  instruments  of  oppression 
were  both  lawyers;  the  first  of 'mean  birth,  of  brutal  man-^ 
ners,  of  an  unrelenting  temper ;  the  second  better  born, 
better   educated,    and    better    bred,   but    equally    unjust, 
severe,  and  inflexible.      By  their  knowledge  in  law  these 
men  were  qualified  to  pervert  the  forms  of  justice  to  the 
oppression  of  the  innocent ;  and  the  formidable  authority 
•  of  the  king  supported  them  in  all  their  iniquities* 

It  was  their  usual  practice  at  first  to  observe  so  far 
tl>e  appearance  of  law  as  to  give  indictments  to  those 
whom  they  intended  to  oppress :  Upon  which  the  persons 
l«rere  committed  to  prison, but  never  brought  to  trial;  and 
wer6  at  length  obliged,  in  order  to  recover  their  libertj'^^ 
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to  pay  heavy  fines  and  ransoms,  v4iich  were  called  miti-  QHAp. 
gations  and  compositions.  By  degrees  the  very  appear-  ^,^2^!^^ 
ance  of  law  was  neglected :  The  two  ministers  sent  forth  i^^g^ 
their  precepts  to  attach  men,  and  summon  them  before 
themselves  and  some  others,  at  their  private  houses,  in  a 
court  of  commission,  where,  in  a  summary  manner,  with-* 
out  trial  or  jury,  arbitrary  decrees  were  issued,  both  in 
pleas  of  the  crown,  and  controversies  between  private 
parties*  Juries  themselves,  when  summoned,  proved  but 
small  security  to  the  subject;  being  browbeaten  by  these 
oppressors ;  nay  fined,  imprisoned,  and  punished,  if  they 
gave  sentence  against  the  inclination  of  the  ministers. 
The  whole  system  of  the  feudal  law,  which  still  prevailed, 
was  turned  into  a  scheme  of  oppression.  Even  the  king's^ 
wards,  after  they  came  of  age,  were  not  suffered  to  enter 
into  possession  of  their  lands  without  paying  exorbitant 
fines.  Men  were  also  harassed  with  informations  of 
iatrusion  upon  scarce  colourable  titles.  When  an  out- 
lawry in  a  personal  action  was  issued  against  any  man,  he 
was  not  allowed  to  purchase  his  charter  of  pardon,  ex- 
isept  on  the  payment  of  a  great  sum;  and  if  he  refused 
the  composition  required  of  him,  the  strict  law,  which  in 
such  cases  allows  forfeiture  of  goods,  was  rigorously  in- 
sisted on.  Nay,  without  any  colour  of  law,  the  half  of 
men's  lands  and  rents  were  seized  during  two  years,  as  a 
penalty  in  case  of  outlawry.  But  the  chief  means  of 
oppression  employed  by  these  ministers  were  the  penal 
statutes,  which,  without  consideration  of  rank,  quality, 
er  services,  were  rigidly  put  in  execution  against  all 
men:  Spies,  informers,  and  inquisitors,  were  rewarded 
and  encouraged  in  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom :  And 
no  difference  was  made  whether  the  statute  were  bene- 
ficial or  hurtful,  recent  or  obsolete,  possible  or  impossible 
to  be.  executed.  The  sole  end  of  the  king  and  his  mini- 
sters was  to  amass  money,  and  bring  every  one  under  the 
lash  of  their  authority •'^ 

Through  the  prevalence  of  such  an  arbitrary  and  ini- 
quitous administration,  the  English,  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed,  were  considerable  losers  by  their  ancient  prir 

n  Bacon,  p.  629,  630.     Holingsbed,  p.  504.    Polyd.  Virg.  p.  613.  615- 
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CHAP,  vilegca,  which  secured  them  from  all  taxations,  etcepC 
"^^^V^.such  as  were  imposed  by  their  owi^  consent  in  parliament* 
1^3  •  Had  the  king  been  empowered  to  levy  general  taxes  at 
pleasure,  he  would  naturally  have  abstained  from  these 
oppressive  expedients,  which  destroyed  all  security  in 
private  property,  and  begat  an  universal  diffidence  through- 
out the  nation.  In  vain  did  the  people  look  for  protec- 
tion  from  the  parliament,  which  was  pretty  frequently 
summoned  during  this  reign.  That  assembly  was  ao 
overawed,  that  at  this  very  time,  during  the  greatest  rage 

1504.  of  Henry^s  oppressions,  the  commons  chose  Dudley  their 
A  pariia-  Speaker,  the  very  man  who  was  the  chief  mstrument  of 
""^■^-         his  iniquities.     And  though  the  king  was  known  to  be 

immensely  opulent,  and  had  no  pretence  of  wars  or  ex-^ 
tensive  enterprises  of  any  kind,   they  granted  him  the' 
subsidy  which  he  demanded.     But  so  insatiable  was  his 

1505.  avarice,  that  next  year  he  levied  a  new  benevolence,  and 
renewed  that  arbitrary  and  oppressive  method  of  taxation. 
By  all  these  arts  of  accumulation,  joined  to  a  rigid  fru- 
gality in  his  expense,  he  so  filled  his  coffers,  that  he  is 
said  to  have  possessed  in  ready  money  the  sum  of 
1,800,000  pounds:  A  treasure  almost  incredible,  if  we 
consider  the  scarcity  of  money  in  those  timesw** 

But  while  Henry  was  enriching  himself  by  the  spoils 
of  this  oppressed  people,  there  happened  an  event  abroad 
which  engaged  his  attention,  and  was  even  the  object  of 
his  anxiety  and  concern.  Isabella  queen  of  Castile,  died 
about  this  time ;  and  it  was  foreseen,  that  by  this  incident 
the  fortunes  of  Ferdinand  her  husband  would  be  liauck 
affected.  The  king  was  not  only  attentive  to  the  fate  of 
,  his  ally,  and  watchful  lest  the  general  system  of  Europe 
should  be  affetted  by  so  important  an  event :  He  also  con- 
sidered the  similarity  of  his  own  situation  with  that  of 
Ferdinand,  and  regarded  the  issue  of  these  transactions 
as  a  precedent  for  himself,     ^oan,  the  daughter  of  Fer- 


o  Silver  mas,  during  tliis  reign,  at  37  sKillings  and  six-pence  a  pound,  which 
mnkes  ]leDr}'s  treasure  neai*  tiuree  millions  df  our  present  moi»ey#  Beside 
many  eommodities  have  become  above  thrice  as  dear  by  the  increase  of  gold  and 
stiver  in  Europe.  And  what  is  a  circumstance  of  still  gfeater  weight,  ad  other 
states  were  Uien  very  poor  in  comparison  of  what  they  are  at  present.  These 
circumstances  make  UeniT's  treasure  appear  very  grcut;  Old  may  lead  us  to* 
conceive  the  oppressioiiB  of  his  gotemment. 


HENRY  Vir.  If  9 

flmahd  by  Isabella,  was  married  to  the  archduke  PWltp,    chap. 
and  being  in  right  of  her  mother  heir  of  Castile,  seemed  •  * ' 


I. 


cntitkd  to  dispute  with  Ferdinand  the  piiesent  possession'  ,5^5^ 
of  that  kingdom.  Henry  knew,  that  notwithsUading  his 
«wn  pretensions  by  the  house  of  Lancaster,  the  greater 
part  of  the  nation  was  cotivineed  of  the  superiority  of  his 
wife's  title  ;•  and  he  dresuded  lest  theprince  of  Wales,  who 
was  daily  advancing  towards  manhood,  might  be  tempted 
by  ambition  to  lay  immediate  claim  to  the  crown.  By 
YAs  perpetual  attention  to  depress  the  partisans  of  the 
York  family,  he  had  more  closely  united  them  into  one 
pauty,  and  increased  their  desire  of  shaking  off  that  yoke 
tmder  *  which  they  had  so  long  laboured,  and  of  taking 
every  advantage  which  iiis  oppressive  government  should 
give  his  enemies  against^  him*  ^  And  as  he  possessed'  no 
independent  force  like  Ferdinand,  and  goveri^d  a  king- 
dom more  turbulent  and  unruly,  which  he  himself  by  His 
narrow  politics  had  confirmed  in  factious  prejudices;  he 
apprehended  that  his  situation  would  prove  in  the  issue 
still  more  precarious* 

Nothing  at  first  could  turn  out  more  contrary  to  die 
king's  wishes  than  the  transactions  in  Spain.  Ferdinand, 
^s  well  as  Henry,  had  become  very  unpopular,  and  from 
a  like  cause,  his  former  enactions  and  impositions )  and  ^ 
tiie  states  of  Castile  discovered  an  evident  resolution  of 
preferring  the  title  of  Philip  and  Joan.  In  order  to  take  1506, 
advantage  of^these  favourable'dispositions,  the  archduke, 
now  king  of  Castile,  attended  by  his  consort,  embarked 
for  Spain  during  Ae  winter  season ;  but  meeting  with  a 
violent  tempest  in  ^e  channel,  was  obliged  to  take  shelter 
in  the  harbour  of  Weymouth. :  Sir  John  Trenchard,  a  Arrival  of 
gentleman  of  authority  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  hearing  Castiie. 
of  a  fleet  upon  the  coast,  had  assembled  some  iotc»%  atld 
being  joined  by  sir  John  Caiy,  who  was  also  at  the  head 
of  an  armed  body,  he  came  to  that  town.  Finding  that 
Philip,  in  order  to  relieve  hitf  sickness  and  fatigue,  was 
already  come  ashore,  he  invited  him  to  his  house;  and 
immediately  despatched  a  messenger  to  inform  the  court 
of  this  important  incident*  The  king  sent  in  all  haste  the 
earl  of  Anindel  to  compliment  Philip  on  his  arrival  in 
£sg^and,  and  to  inform  him  that  be  intended  ^o  pay  ||im 
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CHAP.    It  visit  in  persotti,  and  to  give  Mm  a  suitable  receptiott  in 
^?^'    his  dominion*.     Philfp  loiew  tiwit  he  could  not  now  4it* 
1S06.     P^**^  without  the  king's  consent ;    and  therefore,  ibr  the 
sake  of  despatch,  he  resolved  to  anticipate  his  visits  and 
'  to  have  ^n  interview  with  him  at  'Windsor.    'Henry  re- 
ceived him  with  iXL  the  magnificoace  possible,  and  whh 
•  all  the  seeming  cordiality;  but  he  resolved,  notwithstatttd- 
ing,  to  draw  some  advantage  from  tlus  involuntary  visit 
paid*  him  by  his  'royal  guest* 
Intrigues  Edmund  de  la  Pob  earl  ^f^Suiblk,  nephew  to  ^M* 

of  the  earl 

6f  Suffolk,  wafd  IV.  and  brodier  to  the  end  of  Lincoln,  ^sbtin  lin 
the  battle  of  St6ke<,  had  some  years  before  killed  a  m^ 
in  a  sudden  (it  of  passion,  and  had  been  obliged  to  apply 

:  to  the  king  for  a  remissioii  of  the  crime.     The  king  had 

<  granted  his  request;  but  betng  litde  indulgent  to  all  per- 
sons'connected  widi  the -house  of  York,  he  obliged  hhn 

i  to  appear  openly  in  court  and  plead  his  pardon.  SisAdk 
more  resenting  the  a^ont  than  grateful  for  the  fevooTi 
had  fled  into  Flanders,  and  taken  shelter  with  his  aunt, 
the  dutchess  6f  Burgundy :  But  being  promisedforpve- 
mess  by  die  king,  he  returned  to  England,  and  obtained 

la  new  pardon.  Actuated,  however,  by  the  natural  inqui- 
etude of  his  temper,   and  uneasy  from  debts  whidi  he 

'  had  OMUraeted  by  his  great  expense'  at  prince  ArtJiur^s 

.  weiddis^,  he  again  made  an  elopement  into  Flanders. 
The  >ing,  well'  acquainted  with  the  general  discontent 
which' prevailed  against  his  administration,  negleeted  not 
this  incident,  which  nttght  become  of  importance;  and 
he  employed^his  us^al  lurtifices  to  ehide  the  efforts  of  his 

:eneihies.     He  directed. sir  Robert  Curson,  governor  of 

,]the  castle  of  Hammes,  to  desert  lus  charge,  and  to  insin- 
UaEte  rhi^self  into  the  cefnfidenee  of  Suffolk,  by  mcaki^g 
him  a  tender  of  his  aervieest  Upon  information  seeredy 
convened  by  Gurson,  the,  king  seized.  William  Courtney^ 
eldest;  son  to  the  earl  of  DevxMishire,.  and  married  to  the 

.  iady  Catharine)  sister  of  the  queen  j  Widliam  de^a  Pole, 
biro^er  to.the  earl  of.  Suffolk ;  rsir  Junes  Tyrrel,  and  sir 

'  James  Windham,  with  sooier persons  of  inferior  quality; 
ajid  he  committed  them,  to  custody*    .Lord  Abergavenny 

i  and.  sir  Thomas  Green  were  also  appsehended;  but  were 
SQon  after  released  from,  their  cosfincment.    :  William .  de 


• 

la  P«k  was  long  detMicicl  in  prisoa ;  Courtney  was  at*  chap. 
laaotad,  and  though  aos  exaentad,  he  reeoveved  not  lus  ^  ^^'  ^ 
ttbertjr  dariiig  the  kin|^  Ufetinie.  But  flasry's  chief  ^g^ 
aevetrfty  fell  upon  lar  fiuiies  Windhana  and  sir  James 
Tyrtael,  who  were  4»tottght  to  their  vtnial,  condenaMd  .ai|d 
executed :  The  t£ace  of  the  falter  ga^e  gmteral  satisfaction, 
lOn^aceoost  of  hu  pmittelpation  in  she  nsurder 'Of  $im  young 
prinees,  s(ms  of  £dwaird  IV.  Notwithstanding  these 
^discoV^ec^ies  and  executions,  Cuvson  was  atiU  ;able  to  main- 
tain  M^  ofedit  with  :Ae  earl  of  Sitff(& :  Henry,  in  order 
to  mnore  fdl  suspiilio^,  had  ordofgd  him  to  be  eseem* 
^unicaited,  together  with  Snftdk  himself,  A»r  Ins  ]»«t^ided 
rebriKonr  Bot  after^  that  traitor  had  fieribrmed  all  the 
'.eerviees  expected  <ifom'  him,  he  auddenly  deserted  the 
eati,  and  came- over  t6  fiinj^d,  where  the  king  received 
him  wadi  unusuad  ttmAM  of  favour  and  oenSdence.  Suf- 
folk,>astoni£^hed  at  this  instance  >of  perfidy,  4ad^  that 
4ev<^  the  dtttohess  of  JlnrgmMt^,  iatd  miih  eo  aMny  fniit<* 
iass  nttempts,  had  beomne  indiffra'ant  to  his  ,canae«  ied 
^GcteAjr  into  France,  liience  dnto  Gertnany,  and  returned 
at  4ast  into  tl^e  Low  Coumvies^  where  iie  *was-  protected| 
^llKiugh  not  coimtenancttd^  by  Philip,  Aenm  close  alliance 
'Wlth^he  king* 

Heurt  neglected -not  d^  present  of^rtsni^  of  com- 

^aimiig  to  •bis  gi^st  .o£  idbs  reeepdon  which  Si^olk  had 

^nxet  with  in  lus  -doiMnions*     ^^  I  veaUy  thought,''  t^eplied 

the  Imjxg  ^  Castile^  ^^  that  your  greatness  and  felicity  had 

•^f  set  yon  far  above  i^>pi^hen|ions  from  any  person  of  so 

^  Mtlle^onsei^ncef:  But,  to>gi«re  yon  satisiaction,  I  shall 

^^>banisb  him  my  state.*'     ^^  <l  expect  that  you  will  carry 

your  complaisance  favlher,''  said  4he  king ;  ^^  I  deaire 

^  to  hare  Suiblk  put  into'  my  hands,  where  alone  I  can 

^^^lepend  upon  his^submission  <tt|d  obedmicew''     ^  That 

^^  measure^^'   said  Blnlip,  ^^  wiH  reflect  dkhonour  upon 

^^  you  as- well  as  myself*     You  will  be  thought  to  have 

>*^  tiieated  me  as  a  pris<mer."     ^  Then  the  matter  is  at  an 

^^  end,''  replied  the  king,  ^^  for  I  will  take  that  cUshonour 

^^•upon^mei  and  so  yonr  honour  is  saved."'^    The  king  of 

Castile  found  himself  under  a  necessity  of  cmnplying ; 

'^  Sftebo^  p.  635. 
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cif  AP.  but  he  first  exacted  Henry's  pmmke  that  he  would  spsce 

^^  ^  Suffolk's  life.     That  nohkniaa  was  mvited  over  to  Bog- 

12^     land  by  PhiKp ;  as  if  the  kiog  would  grant  him  a  pardoiiv 

OD  the  intercesaimt  of  his  friend  and  ally.     Upon  his  af  * 

.  pearatice  he  was  eomaiitted  to  the  Tower;  and  ^e  king 

,  of  Castile^  hacviag  iaUy  satisfied  Henry,  as  well  by  tMs 

concessioa  as  -byisigmng  a  treaty  of  commence  betw^ot 

England  and  Castile,  which  was  .advantageous   to  -the 

former  kirigdom,^  was  at  last  allowed  to  depart^  after,  a 

1507.     stay  of  three  mondis.     He  landed  in  Spain,  was  joylial^ 

received  by  the.Casdlians,  and  put  in  possession  of  tl^ 

throne*     He  died  soon  after;  and  Joan  his  widow  fatting 

into  deep  nuolancholy,  Ferdinand  was  again  enabled  te 

reinsure  himself  in  authority,  and  to  govern  till-tiie  day* 

of  his  death  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy* 

The  king  survived  these  transacAons  two  yean ;  but 
nothing  memorable  occurs  in  the  remainii^  part  of  his 
reign  except  his  affiaaeiag  his  second  daughter,  Mary,  ^ 
isos.  the  yoimg  archduke,  Charles,  son  of  Philip  of  Castile* 
He  entertaiaedralso.  some*  intentions  of  marriage  for  him* 
,  self,  first  witiii  the  jqueen  dowager  of  Naples,  relict  of 
Ferdinand;  afterwards  with  the  dutdiess  dowager  of 
Savoy,  daughter  of  Maximilian  and  sister  of  Philip*  But 
SickncsBof  ^  decline  of  his  health  put  an  end  to  all  such  thoughts; 
^  ^ ^^'  and.he  began  to  casthis  eye  towavdsithat future existance^ 
wluch  the  iniquities  and  severities  of  his  reign  rendered 
a  very  dismal  >  prospect  to.  hinu>  -*To  allay  the  terrorsi 
under  which  he  laboured,  he  endeavoured,  by  distributi^; 
alms  ^md  founding  religious  bouses,  to  make  aton^nei^ 
for  his  crinkes,  and  to  jMrcbase,  by  the  sacrifice  of  part  o| 
his  ill  gotten  treasiines,  a.  teanncilis^on  with. his  o&iKted 
Maker*  Remorse  even  seized  him,  at  intervals,  foi^^the 
abuse  of  his  authority  by  £mpsohand  Dudley ;  but  not  auft- 
cient  to  make  him  stop  the  rapacious  hand  of  thos^-  op* 
pressors*  Sir  William  Capel  was  again  fioed  two-thpusand, 
poimds,  under  some  frivolous  pretence,  and  was  commiited. 
to  the  Tower  for  daring  to  murmur  against  the  i^quity*. 
Harris,  an  alderman  of  London^  was  indicted,  and  di^d  oC 
ve^Lation  before  his  trial  came  to  an  issue*     Sir  I«^qrieiipc^ 


A&aier,  wlioihad  been  iii«yier,  lad  his  two  sheriffs,  were    chap. 
"oondemned  in  heawy  fmsy  aiid  sent  "^  to  prison  till  they 


made  payment.  The  lebg  g»T^  countenanee  to  all  these  uog,* 
oiq[»«iai6n8 ;  till  death  by  its  nearer  approaches,  impressed 
new  tenxMra  upon  turn ;  and  he  dwn  ordered,  by  a  general 
cbttise  in  his  will,  thai;  reelittition  shftnht  be  made  to  all 
those,  whom  he  had  ta^tuisd*  He  deed  of  <  a 'consumption,  isog. 
at  ^s.  favourite  palace  of  Richmond,  after  a  reign  of  ^Jaipnt 
tweni^-three  years  aad  eight  months^  aold  in  the  fifty- 
ai»:;ond  year  of  his  age.' 

The  reign  of  Henry  Vil*  was,  imAe  main,  fortonafe  and  chu- 
4>r  his  peofde  at  hoaoe,  and  honourable  abroad.     He  put  ''^^^' 
SHU  i|od  .to-  the  eivil  wslx»  with  which  the  nation  had  long 
been  hamsied^he  maantamed  peace  and  order  in  the  state, 
he  depressed  the  forsMNr  exicn^bitant  power  of  the  nobility, 
and,  together  with  the  friendship  of  some  foreign  princes 
he  acquired  tbe  consideralioB  and  regard  of  all*  He  loved 
peace  without  fearing  y§u^^  though  ^aigxtated  with  continual 
suapicions  of  his  servants,  and  anisterai,  be  discovered  no 
tiaaidityf  either  in  the  cdndnct-ofrhie  aftmrs,  or  in  the  day 
of  battle ;  and  though  ollen  severe^in  his  punishments,  he 
was  commonly  less  actuated  by  revenge  tiian  by  maxima 
of  policy*     Tbe  servioea  which  he  rendered  the  people 
were:  deHved  from  his  views  of  jnivitte  advantage  rather 
than  the  motives  of  public  apirk;  and  n^iere'he  deviated 
from  interested  regmrds,  it  was  unknown  to  himself,  and 
ever  from  the  malignant  prgudicesof  faction,   or  the 
mean  projects  of  avarice  $  not  from  tiie  sallies  of  passion/ 
•r  allurements  of  pleasure;  still  less  from  the  benign  mo- 
tives of  friendship '  and  generosity.  -     His   capacity  was 
exceUent,  but  scHnewhatvContracted  by  the  narrowness  of 
his  heart;  he  possessed  insiimation  and  addfess,  but  never 
employed  these  talents  except  where  aome  great  point  of 
iitterest  was  to  be  gained;  and  while he^ neglected  to  con- 
oiliate  tbe  afiectioins  of  his  people,  he  often  felt  the  danger 
ef  resting  his  authority  on  their  fear  and  reverence  alone. 
He  was  always  extremely  attentive  to  his  affairs :  bttt  pos- 
sessed not  the  faculty  of  seeing  far  into  futurity,  and  was 
more  expert  at  providing  a  remedy  for  his  mistakes,  than 

r  Diigd.  BftTonsge^IT.  p.  237. 
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CHAP,  judicious  in  arording  ilMHk^  AvMce  WaSt  o».Ae  wWb, 
^^^  •  his  ruling  passion  ^^  and  be  reniaiDm  afi  instance,  alnwst 
liQg,  singular,  of  a  man  ptxeed  in  a  Ugh'  station,,  and  poascsacd 
of  talents,  for  great  affairs,  in  whoiti  tkat  passion  prc« 
dominated  above  ainboacofe.  Hwen  aanmg  private  parsans^ ' 
avariee  is  conmioiriy  nothntg  hat  a  species  of  amUtioDii 
and  is  chiefly  incited  by  the  p¥o«|ieeir4»f  that  regjsrd,  dis* 
tinction,  and  connddratinnr,  whieh  «isend  oa  ri^es*      , 

The  powei^  of  the  kiaig6  of  Eng^d  had  alwa)^  heea^ 
somewhat  irregular'*  or  diseretionaffjr;  but  was  scansd-jr 
ever  so  absolute  during  any  former  reign,  at  least  after 
the  establishment  of  the  great  -  charter,  as  durmg  that  of 
Henry.  Besides  ihe  advantages'  dsrlved  Imm  th)s>  per*. 
sonal  character  of  the  n»n,  fall  of  vigour,  iaducti^,  and 
severity,  deliberate  in  aH  pni^ts,  steady  in  every  pur* 
pose,  and  attended  widi  cautton  as^wdl  as  -good  fimitae 
in  every  enterprise ;  he  oani^'So.Ae  throne  after  long  .and 
bloody  civil  'wars,whvdi  had  destroyed  •sail  the  gr«ai  nobi* 
lity,  who  alone  could  resist:  the  encroadunei^s  of  hk  asK 
thority :  The  people  were  ^ired  with  diseord  a»d  ittlestmsi 
convulsions,  and  wittag  to  •9ubti^>  to  uaukpations,  and 
iven  to  inj  tines,  rather  than  plunge  thaiciselves  anew  ioitt 
like  miseries':  The  fruitless  efforts  made  agdmst  hiaa 
served  always,  as  is  nsnal,  to  caaftras  his  audiortty :  As 
he  ruled  by  a  faction^  and  the  lesser  faetioii^  all  tfame  on 
whom  he  conferred  offices,  sensiUe  thi^  ttey  owed  eve^ 
thing  to  his  protection,  were  willing  to  si^>poi:i;  his  poircar^ 
though  at  the  expense  of  justice  «and  imtional  pri^egea* 
These  seem  the  chief  causes  which  at  this  time  beetiowed 
on  the  crown  so  considerable  an  additiim  of  {werogalivef 
and  rendered  the  prissent  reign  a  kind  of  epoch  in  tht 
English  constitution*    / 

Tteis  prince,  though  he  exaked  his  prerogative  above 
law,  is  celebrated'by  his  histortan  for  many  good  laiM 
which  he  made  be  enacted  for  the  govemnaent  of  Ms  sub^ 
jects.    Several  considerable  regulations,  indeed,  are  found 

8  A«  a  proof  of  Hcnr^^'s  attention  to  the  «maUest  profita.  Bacon  tells  us,  that 
he  had  seen  a  book  of  accounts  kept  by  l^^mpson,  and  subscribed  in  almost  ever^r 
leaf  by  the  kingf s  own  hand.  Amoog  xAher  aiticlea  uras  the  foltoiHi^:  "  Jtem^ 
*'  Received  of  such  a  one  five  marks  for  a  pardon,  Avliich  if  it  do  not  pass,  the 
"  money  to  be  repayed,  or  the  party  otherwise  satisfi^."  Opposite  to  the 
meraomndam  the  king  had  writ  with  hh  own  hand,  •<  otherwise  satisfied.'* 
Bacon,  p.  630. 
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mm^  jthe  «lMiile»  oS  tim:  myir  botk  vkh  veg^d  to/Ae   CHap« 
l^li^p  Qf  ;the  kingdam,  ft^fl itist  comiOfi;K:e :  But  the < former  v5^^^^ 
8a«  g^ii^ra^y.  coBtrived  vrithmuch  better  judgxaent  than  '\^ 
the  Utter*     The  ipore  simple  ideas  of  order  and  equity  His  laws. 
ave  •  9^^i«i^  to  guide  a  legislator   in  every  thing  that 
n^gtirds.  the  iB^rxial  admmifttiado&  of  justice :  But  the 
pfjincifileiS'of  comm^ce  aire  much  ^  more  complicated,  and 
reqiwe;  k^ig  f  xperieace  and  deep  reflection  to  be  weU 
undarstood  in  any  8tat6«     The  real  consequence  of  a  lawi 
or  ^practice   is  there  often  contrary  to  first  appearances/ 
No- wcmder  that  during  ^the  reign  o£  Henry  Vlh  the^ 
mtiftters  were  frequently  mistaken ;  .and  it  may  safely  be 
afimed,  that  even  in  the  age.  of  .lord  Bacon  v^ry  imper* 
f%SC.  aiki  evroo€9M)8  ideas  were  formed  on  that  subject. 

Early  in  Henry's  reign  the  authority  of  the  Star 
chSMEnber;*  whicb  wa^  b^re  founded  on  common  law  and 
ai^ent  pmctie^,  was  in  soine  cases  confirmed  by  act  of 
parMaqient.2^/I«ard  Bacon  extols  the  utility  of  this  court; 
IhiC  n|en  began,  ev«n  during  the-fige  of  that  biftprian,  to 
£e^l  that  so  aarl^trary  ai  jmri^dictkatn  was  ipconqxatible  with 
liberty ;  and  in  proportion  as  ti>e  spirit  of  indcLpendence 
SifciU  roserhsgher.  in  the  nation^  thf  aversion  to  it  increased, 
tiU4t  was  emirely  abpli^^  by  act  of  parliament  in  thi$ 
T^iffi  of  ;Chvle^  I*  a  li^e  before  the  commencement  pf 
the«civii  wars*  .      ^ 

.  Laws  .w^ere  paased  in.  this  rei^,  ordaining  the  king's 
si^t  for  mutder  to  be  carried  on  within  a  year  and  a  day.? 
JP«$^0ieriy.}trdid  not  usually  co^m^nce  till  after;,  and  ^% 
the 'friends  pf  the  person  .s%urdered  oftim  in  ^e  ^n^erral 
compounded  matters  with  the  crias^inc^,  the  crin;^  frequent^ 
iy.  pulsed  ulipunished*  Suits  wer^  given  to  the  poor  in 
firfi9»  pfft^eri^,  as  it  is  called :  That  is,  withgiut  paying 
ihieftifefthe  writ^*  or  any  fees  rta  the  council;"^  A  good  ' 
.tew  At.  aU  times,  especially  in  that  age,  when  the  peoplf 
Ui«»uf  ed .  ^iuatd^  the  oppress^oa  of  the  great ;  but  a  law 
Jdi&eult/^  be  carried  into  Ci^ecution.  A  law  was  made 
against  jii^crying  off  any  woman  by  forces*  The  benefit  of 
Pkr^was  abridged  ;^  and  the  criminal,  on  the  first  offence, 
was  ordered  to  be  burned  in  the  hand  with  a  letter,  de-^ 

*  See  note  f  F  ]  at  the  end  of  the  TOlame. 
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CHAK  noting  hfs  crintie ;  after  i^Hchrlie  was  punlriied  MpUstAf 
^[^2^  ^  for  any  new  offence.  Sheriffs  iNNHre  no  longer  dl<>wed't« 
fine  any  person,  wMiout  previously  summoning  Mm  before 
their  court*'  It  is  strange  ihat  «uch  a  practice  sho^A 
ever  have  prevailed.  Attaint  of  juries  was  graiited  in 
cases  which  exoeeded  forty  pounds  value  t* '  A  law  Whtah 
has  an  appearance  of  equity,  but  which  was  afterwavitt 
found  inconvenient.  Actions  popular  were  not  allowed 
to  he  eluded  hy  fraud  or  covin.  If  any  servant  of  th« 
king^s  conspired  against  the  life  of  the  steward,  treasirei'i 
or  comptroller  of  the  king's  household,  this  design,  thongii 
not  followed  by  any  overt  act,  was  made  liable  to  llid 
punishment  of  felony.^  This  statute  was  enacted  fisr  did 
security  of  archbishop  Morton,  who  found  himself  expo* 
sed  to  the  enmity  of  grecCt  numbers* 

There  scarcely  passed  any  session  during  tMs  i^ign 
without  some  statute  against  engaging  reCainers  and  giv» 
ing  them  badges  or  liveries;^  a  practice  by  which  liief 
Were  in  a  manner  enlisted  under  fl^ome  gt^atkmi,  v^  wen^ 
kept  in  readiness  to  assist  him  in'  sdl  wars,  insurrections^ 
riots,  violences,  and  even  in  bearing  evidence  foi*  him  in 
courts  of  justice.^  This  tli^order,  which  had  prevailed 
during  many  reigns,  when  the  law  could  ^ve  Ihde^pro* 
tection  to  the  subject,  was  thdn  deeplf  rooted  in  Englttdl 
and  it  required  alV  the  vigilance  and  rigour  of  Henry  to 
extirpate  it*  There  -is -a  story  of  his  severity  against  this 
abuse;  and  it  seems- to  merit  praise,  though  it  is  <:etti«- 
tnonly  cited  as  an  instance  of  his  avarice  and  ntpaeity^ 
The^arl  of  Oxford,  his  fttvourite  general,  in  whom' he 
always  placed  great  and  'deserved  confidence,  having 
splendidly  entertained  -  him  at  his  castle  of  Heningham^ 
was  desirous  of  making  a  parade  of  his  magnificenct^'sSt 
the  departure  of  his  royal  guest;  and  ordered  all  his*  re* 
tainers,  'with  their  liveries  and  badges,  to  bedmwn  up  in 
two  lines,  that  their  appearance  might  be  the  more  g«lftattt 
and  splendid.  ^  My  lord,"  said  the  king,  ^^1  hive  heard 
*^much  of  your  hospitality;  but  the  truth  farlS^Cideedb  thu 
*•  report.     These  handsome  gentlemen  and  yeomen,  whon^ 

« 11.  H.  7.  cap.  15.        a  Ibid.  oap.  84. 19  H.  7,  cap.  100.       b  S  H«  f*  eap.  15. 
C  3  U.  7.  cap.  1.  &  12.  11  H.  7.  cap.  3.  19  H.  7.  cap.  li. 
d  3  H.  7.  cap.  1^.  11 H,  7.  cap.  25. 
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M  4ee  cm  boih  sides  ot-m^  »e  aa  .d«ubi  your  mooM   cnuypi 
^'^#Qnrwl»»"     The  earl  /  united,   and  c^Htfirssed  that  hU 


liHrtime  was  too  nnxrow  for  such  ma|pii&cMQe*  ^^  Thay  ^^09 
m^  most;  Oif  them^"  sufajoiiied  he,  ^^  my  ret^nen,  who  are 
^^  eome  to  do  me  service  at  Hm  time,  when  they  kaow  X 
^^am  honoured  wi^  your  fBAJeflty'a presence."  The  king 
a4l»rted  a  little,  and  said,  ^  By  my  fiiith,  my  lord,  I  thank 
^^you  for  your  good  cheer^  hut  I  mustiiot  allow  my  lawa 
^  to  be  broken  in  my  sight.  My  attorney  ns(ii»t  speak  with 
^you."  Oxford  is  said  i»  ha^^  paid  no  less  than  fifteen 
Aousand  ma^rks,  ps  a  composition  for  his  c^enqe. 

**  The  increase  of  the  arts,  mofe  efiectually  than  all  ijm 
severi^r  of  law,  put  an  end  to  this  pernicious  practice* 
T)»e  nobilit)^  instead  of  vying  with  each  other  in  the 
number  and  boldness  of  their  re^ners,  acquired  by  de* 
grees  a  more  •oivUized  species  of  emulation,  and  end^vour* 
ed  to  ^xoel  in  the  splendmir  and  elegance  of  their  equipage, 
bouses,  and  tables*  The  common  people,  no  longer 
i^ntained  in-  vttiouB  idlettfess  by  tJfi^ix  superM^rs,  were 
obliged  to  learn  some  calUng  or  industry,  ai»d  becanM^ 
useful  both  to  ^mselves  and  to  o^rs.  And  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  in  spite  of  those  who  declaim  so  violently 
against  re&iement  in  the  arts,  or  what  they  are  pleased 
to  call  luxury,  that  as  mooh  as  an  industrious  tradesman 
k  both  a  better  man  and  a  better  citizen  than  one  of  those 
idle  retainers  who  formerly  depended  on  the  great  fami* 
Ues ;  so  much  is  the  life  of  a  modem  nobleman  more 
laudable  than  that  of  an  ancient  baron*"* 

But  the  most  important  law  in  its  consequences  whic^ 
was  enacted  during  the  reign  of  Henry^)  was  that  by  which 
the  nobility  and  gentry  acquired  a  power  of  breaking  the 
ancient  entails,  and  of  alienating  their  estates/  By  mean^ 
of  this  law,  joined  to  the  beginning  luitury  and  refiner 
ment  of  the  age,  the  great  fortunes  of  the  barons  were 
gradually  dissipated,  and  the  property  of  the  commons 
increased  in  England*  It  is  probable  that  Henry  foresaw 
nnd   intended   diis   consequence  1    because  the   constant 

*  See  note  [  G  ]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

f  4  H.  7.  cap.  24  The  practice  of  breaking  entails  by  means  of  a  nne  and 
Veeoverf  was  introduced  hi  the  reign  of  Bdward  the  IVth :  But  it  was  not, 
properly  speaking,  law  tUI  the  «Utu«e  of  Henry  the  VUth ;  which,  by  correcting 
soxoe  abuses  Uiat  sttended  that  prMtice^  gave  Isdbvotljr  a  wsetkn  t»  iv 


Iti  itisToirr  or  bmoand. 

CHAP,    sc^ettie  of  his  inoticy  consisted  in  depressitig  ikne  great, 
and  exalting  chufchmen,  lawyers,  and  men  of  new 


im,     Kes,  who  were  more  dependent  on  him. 

This  king's  love  of  money  natm^y  led  him  to  ^n-* 
courage  commerce,  whidi  increased  his  customs,  but  if  we' 
may  judge  by  most  of  the  laws  enacted  during  his  reign,' 
trade  and  industry  were  rather  hurt^thsm  promoted  by  the 
care  and  attention  given  to  them.  Severe  laws  were 
made  against  taking  interest  for  money,  which  was  thetf 
denominated  usury.^  Even  the  profits  of  exchange  were 
prohibited  as  favouring  usury,^  which  the  superstiti<m  of 
the  age  zealously  proscribed.  All  evasive  contracts,  -by 
which  profits  could  be  made  from  the  loan  of  n^ney,  were 
also  carefully  guarded  against.^  It  is  needless  to  observe 
how  unreasonable  and  iniquitous  ihese  laws,  how  impos*< 
sib\e  to  be  executed,  and  how  hurtftil  to  trade,  if  they 
could  take  place.  We  may  observe,  however,  to  the 
praise  of  this  king,  that  somelames,  iii  (»der  to  promote 
commerce,  he  lent- to  merchants  sums  of  money  without 
interest,  when  he  knew  that  dieir  stock  was  not  sufficient 
for  those  enterprises  which  they  had  in  view.^ 

Laws  were  made  against  die  exportation  of  money, 
phtGy  or  buMlon:^  A  precaution  which  serves  to  no  other 
purposje  than  to  make  more  be  exported.  But  so  far  was 
the  anxiety  on  this  head  carried,  that  merchants  alien, 
who  imported  commodities  into  the  kingdom,  were  obliged, 
to  invest  in  En^ish  commodities  all  the  money  acquired 
by  their  sales,  in  order  to  prevent  their  conveying  it  awav 
in  a  clandestine  manner.*" 

It  was  prohibited  to  export  horses ;  as  if  that  exporta- 
tion did  not  encourage  the  breed,  and  render  them  more 
plentiful  in  the  kingdom. *"  In  order  to  promote  archery, 
no  bows  were  to  be  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  six  shil- 
lings and  four-pence,°  reducing  money  to  the  denominatioh 
of  our  time.  The  only  effect  of  this  regulation  must  be, 
either  that  the  people  would  be  supplied  with  bad  bows, 
-or  none  at  all.  Prices  were  also  affixed  to  woollen  cloth;** 
to  caps  and  hats  :**    And  the  wages  of  labourers  were  re- 

e  3  H.  r,  cap.  5.       h  IWd.  cap.  6.         i  7  H.  7.  cap.  8.       k  Pdyd.  Vicg. 
*  \H'r  h  *^*P-  *^      m  3  H.  7  cap.  a.      n  1,1  H.  7.  cap.  la      o  3  H.  7.  cap.  19. 
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filiated,  by  law/     It  is  evident  that  these  matters  ought    cHAPi 
dways  |to  be  left  free,  and  be  intrusted  to  the  common  ij^^v^^^ 
course  of  business  and  commerce.     To  some  it  may  ap*     ^^^^ 
pear  surprising,  that  the  price  of  a  yard  of  scarlet  cloth 
should  be  limited  to  six  and  tirenty  shillings,  money  of 
our  age ;  that  of  a  yard  of  coloured  cloth  to  eighteen ; 
faig^r  prices  than  these  commodities  bear,  at  present ;  and 
that  the  wages  of^  a  tradesman,  such  as  a  mason,   brick- 
laye^r,  tyler,  Sec.    should  be  regulated  at  near  ten-pence 
a  day ;  which  is  not  much  inferior  to  the  present  wages 
given  in  some  parts  of  England.    Labour  and  commodities 
have  certainly  risen  since  the  discovery  of  the  West  In- 
dies ;  but  not  so  much  in  every  particular  as  is  generally 
imagined.     The  greater  industry  of  the  present  times  has 
increased  the  number  of  tradesmen  and  labourers,  so  as  to 
keep  the  wages  nearer  a  par  than  could  be  expected  from 
the  great  increase  of  gold  and  silver.     And  the  additional 
art  employed  in  the  finer  manufactures  has  even  made 
Bonte  of  these    commodities    faH    below    their   former 
value.     Not  to  mention  that  merchants  and  dealers,  being 
contented  with  less  profit  than  formerly,  aiFord  the  goods 
cheaper  to  their  customers.     It  appears  by  a  statute  of 
this  reign,'  that  goods  bought  for  sixteen^pence  would 
sometimes  be  sold  by  the  merchant!  for  three  shillings. 
The  commodities  whose   price   has  risen,  are  butchers' 
meat,  fowl,  and  fish  (especially  the  latter),  which  cahnot 
be  much  augmented  in  quantity  by  the  increase  of  art  and 
industry.    The  profession  which  then  abounded  most,  and 
was  sometimes  embraced  by  persons  of  the  lowest  rank, 
was  the  church :    By  a  clause  of  a  statute  all  clerks  or 
students  of  the  university  were  forbidden  to  beg,  without 
a  permission  from  the  vice-chancellon' 

One  great  cause  of  the  low  state  of  industry  during 
this  period  was  the  restraints  put  upon  it ;  and  the  par- 
liament, or  rather  the  king  (for  he  was  the  prime  mover 
in  every  thmg)  enlarged  a  little  some  of  these  limitations, 
but  not  to  the  degree  that  was  requisite.  A  law  had 
been  enacted  during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.*  that  no 
man  could  bind  his  son  or  daughter  to  an  apprenticeship, 

rnH.7.eap.e2:       •4Ii.7.«ap.l.      t  U  H.  7.  cap.  23.      Q4H.7.capl7. 


(MAP.   wlcM  he  weve  potsesaed  of  twenty  shiDivQi  $k  ymsr  ii| 
land;  and  Henry  VII»  because  the  decay  of.  n^wnfieu;* 


l^j^ '  tures  wa9  complained  of  in  Norwich  from  the  waiH  of 
hands,  exempted  that  city  frooi  the  penaltiea  of  the  Uw*T 
Afterwards  die  whole  coun^  of  Norfolk  obtained  a  lite 
exemption  with  regard  to  some  branches  of  the  wc^l^i 
manufacture.^  These  ab&urd  limitauons  proceeded  from 
a  desire  of  promoting  husbandry,  which,  however,  is 
never  more  effectually  encouraged  than  by  the  increase  of 
manufacturer*  For  a  like  reason,  the  law  enacted  against 
inclosures,  and  for  the  keeping  up  of  farmhousea/  scareeljf 
deserves  the  high  praises  bestowed  on  it  by  lord  Bacon* 
If  husbandmen  understand  agriculture,  and  have  a  ready 
vent  for  their  commodities,  we  need  not  dread  a  diwd" 
Bution  of  the  people  employed  in  the.  country*  AU 
methods  of  supporting  populouaness,  except  by  the  interest 
of  the  proprietors,  are  violent  and  ineffectital*  Dnring  a 
century  and  a  half  after  this  period,  there  was  a  frequeiil 
renewal  of  laws  and  ecUcts  s^inst  depopulation ;  whence 
we  may  infer  that  none  of  them  were  .ever  executed* 
The  namral  course  of  improvement  at  Imt  provided  a 
remedy* 

One  check  to  industry  in  England  was  the  erecttnf 
of  corpoi^tions ;  sm  abuse  which  is  not  yet  entirely  cor- 
rected* A  law  was  enacted,  that  corporations  should  not 
pa&s  any  bye  laws  without  the  consent  of  three  of  the 
chief  officers  of  state**  They  were  prohibited  from  im* 
f>osing  tolls  at  their  gates.*  The  cities  of  Glocester  and 
Worcester  had  even  imposed  tolls  on  the  Seveme,  which 
were  abolished*** 

There  is  a  law  of  this  reign,^  containing  a  preamble^ 
by  which  it  appears,  that  the  company  of  mereham 
adventurers  in  l4ondon  had,  by  their  own  authority,  dtt 
barred  all  the  other  merchants  of  the  kingdom  from 
trading  to  the  great  marts  in  the  Low  Countries,  unle^ 
each  trader  previously  paid  them  the  sum  of  near  seventy 
pounds*  It  is  surprising  that  such  a  bye  law  (if  it 
deserve  the  name)  could  ever  be  carried  into  execution, 
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ftlld  tliat  the  authority  of  parliament  should  be  reqm^ite  chap. 
to  abrogate  it*  %^^^ 

It  was  during  thift  reign,  ou  the  second  of  August  i^^g^ 
1499,  a  little  before  sunset,  that  Christopher  Columbus,  a 
Crenoese,  set  out  from  Spain  on  his  memorable  voyage 
fer  the  discovery  of  the  western  world ;  and  a  fiew  years 
after  Vasquez  de  Gama,  a  Portuguese,  passed  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  opened  a  new  passage  to  the  East 
Indies.  These  great  events  were  attended  widi  im<if 
^rtant  consequences  to  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  even 
to  such  as  werp  not  immediately  concerned  in  those  naval 
enterprises*  The  enlargement  of  commerce  and  navi- 
gation increased  industry  and  the  arts  every  where  :  The 
nobles  dissipated  their  fortunes  in  escpensive  pleasures : 
Men  of  aft  inferior  rank  both  acquired  a  share  in  the 
landed  property,  and  created  to  themselves  a  considerable 
property  of  a  new  kind,  in  stock,  commodities,  art,  credit, 
and  correspondence.  In  some  ns^ons  the  privileges  of 
die  eoMmons  increased hy  this  increase  of  property:  In 
moftt  nations  the  kings,  finding'  arms  to  be  dropped  by  the 
barons^  who  could  no  longer  endure  their  former  rude 
manner  of  life,  established  standing  armies,  and  subdued 
the  liberties  of  their  kingdoms :  But  in  all  places  the 
condition  of  the  people,  from  the  depression  ot  the  petty 
tyrants  by  whom  they  had  formerly  been  oppressed 
rather  than  governed,  received  great  improvement ;  and 
they  acquired,  if  not  entire  liberty,  at  least  the  most  coq« 
siderable  advantages  of  it.  And  as  the  general  course 
of  events  thus  tended  to  depress  the  nobles  and  exalt  th6 
people,  Henry  VII.  who  also  embraced  that  syatem  of 
policy,  has  acquired  more  praise  thui'  his  institutions^ 
strictly  speaking,  seem  of  themselves  to  deserve  oa 
account  of  any  profound  wisdom  attending  them. 

It  was  by  accident  only  that  the  king  had  not  a 
considerable  share  in  those  great  naval  discoveries  by 
which  the  present  age  was  so  much  distinguished. 
Columbus,  after  meeting  with  many  repulses  from  the 
courts  6f  Portugal  and  Spain,  sent  his  brother  Bartholo« 
mew  to  London,  in  order  to  explain  his  projects  to  Henry, 
and  crave  his  protection  for  the  execution  of  them.  The 
king  invited  him  over  )to  England :  but  his  brother  being- 
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CHAP.,  taken  by   j^irates^   was    detained   in   his   voj^age;   and 
^^^'    Columbus  meanwhile  having  obtained  the  countenance  of 


1509.  Isabella, '  wsis  supplied  with  a  smaU  fleet,  and  happily- 
executed  his  enterprise.  Henry  was  not  discouraged  by 
this  disappointment:  He  fitted  out  Sebastian  Cabot,  a 
Venetian,  setded  in  Bristol ;  and  sent  him  westwards,  ill 
1498,  in  search  of  new  ^countries.  Cabot  discoverK^d  the 
main  land  of  America  towlirds  the  sixtieth  degree  of 
northern  latitude  :  He  sailed  southwards  along  the  coast| 
and  discovered  Newfoundland,  and  other  countries ;  but 
returned  to  England  without  making  any  copquest  oi: 
settlement*  Elliot,  and  other  merchants  in  Bristol^ 
made  a  like  attempt  in  1502.^  The  king  expended 
fourteen  thousand  pounds  in  building  one  ship,  called 
the  Great  Harry *^  She  was,  properly  speaking  the  first 
ship  in  the  English  navy.  Befpre  this  period,  wh^n  the 
prince  wanted  a  fleet,  he  had  no  other  expedient  than 
hiring  or  pressing  ships  from  the  merchants. 

But  though  this  impravement  of  navigation,  and  the 
discovery  of  both  the  Indies,  iiraa  the  most  memorable 
incident  that  happened  daring  this  or  any  other  period,  it 
was  not  the  only  great  event  by  which  the  age  was 
distinguished.  In  1453  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the 
Turks ;  add  the  Greeks,  among  whom  some  remains  of 
learning  were  still  preserved,  being  scattered  by  these 
barbarians,  took  shelter  in  Italy,  and  imported,  together 
with  their  admirable  language,  a  tincture  of  their  science^ 
and  of  their  refined  taste  in  poetry  and  eloquence.  About 
the  same  time  the  purity  of  the  Latin  tongue  was  revived, 
the  study  of  antiquity  became  fashionable,  and  the  esteem 
for  literature  gradually  propagated  itself  throughout  every 
nation  in  Europe.  The  art  of  printing,  invented  about 
that  time,  extremely  facilitated  the  progress  of  all  these 
improvements :  This  invention  of  gunpowder  chimged  the 
whole  art  of  war :  Mighty  innovations  were  soon  after 
made  in  religion,  such  as  not  only  affected  those  states 
that  embraced  them,  but  eVen  those  that  adhered  to  the 
ancient  faith  and  worship :  And  thus  a  general  revolution 
was  made  in  human  affairs  throughout  this  part  af  the 

d  R;f  m^r>  vol.  xiii,  p.  37.  e  Stowey  p.  484. 
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world ;  and  men  gradually  attained  that  situation  with 
regard  to  commerce,  arts,  science,  government,  police, 
and  cultivation,  in  which  they  have  ever  since  persevered. 
Here,  therefore,  commences  the  useful,  as  well  as  the 
more  agreeable  part  of  modern  annals;  certainty  has 
place  in  all  the  considerable,  and  even  most  of  the  minujte 
parts  of  historical  narration ;  a  great  variety  of  events, 
preserved  by  printing,  give  the  author  the  power  of 
selecting  as  well  as  adorning  the  facts  which  he  relates; 
and  as  each  incident  has  a  reference  to  our  present  man-^^ 
ners  and  situation,  instructive  lessons  occur  every  moinent 
during  the  course  of  the  narration.  Whoever  carries  his 
anxious  researches  into  preceding  periods  is  moved  by.  a 
curiosity,  liberal  indeed  and  commendable ;  not  by  any 
necessity  for  acquiring  knowledge  of  public  afiajlrs,  or  the 
arts  of  civil  government. 
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Popularity  of  the  new  kin^ — His  ministers^^Punishmeni 
of  Empson  and  Dudley — King*s  marriage — Foreign 
■  aff^airS'-^jfiUius,  JL — League  of  Cambray^^JVar  rv,itk 
France — Expedition  to  Fontarabia — Deceit  of  Ferdi-' 
'  narid — Return  of  the  English — Leo  X*^^ A  parliament — ^. 
War  With  Scotland — Wolsey  minister-^His  character-^ 
Invasion  of  France — Battle  of  Guinegate^^Battle  of 
Flouden — Peace  with  France* 

CHAP.  THE  death  of  Henry  VIL  had  been  attended 

'    with  as  open  and  visible  a  joy  among  the  people  as  decency 


1509. 


would  permit;  ^nd  the  accession  and  coronation  of  his 
son  Henry  VIlL  spread  universally  a  declared  and  un- 
popularity feigned  satisfaction.     Instead  of  a  monarch  jealous,  se- 

of  the  new  ,  .   .  ,         .  .  v         i  t 

king.  ver&,  and  avaricious,  who,  m.  proportion  as  he  advanced 
in  years,  was  sinking  still  deeper  in  those  unpopular 
vices,  a  young  prince  of  eighteen  had  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  who  even  in  the  eyes  of  men  of  sense  gave  pro- 
mising hopes  of  his  future  conduct,  much  more  ^n  those 
of  the  people,  always  enchanted  with  novelty,  youth,  and 
royal  dignity.  The.  beauty  and  vigour  pf  his  person^ 
accompanied  with  dexterity  in  every,  mianly  exercise,  was 
farther  adorned  with  a  blooming  and  ruddy  countenance^ 
<vith  a  lively  air,  with  the  appearance  of  spirit  and  activity 
in  all  his  demeanor/  His  father,  in  order  to  remove 
him  from  the  knowledge  of  public  business,  had  hitherto 
occupied  him  entirely  in  the  pursuits  of  literature  ;  and 
the  proficiency  which  l^e  made^  gave  no  bad  prognostic 
of  his  parts  and  capacity.^     Even  the  vices  of  vehemence, 

ardour,  and  impatience,  to  whiph  he  was  subject,  ^d 

• 

f  T.  Mori  Luculif;  p.  183.  g*Father  Paul,  lib.  iV 


:which  alfc^nrarda  degenerated  into  tyranny,  were  .c©h-    ^^A^; 
sidered  only  as  faults  incident  to  unguarded  youth,  which 


would  be  corrected  when  time  had  brought  him  to  greater  1509. 
moderation  and  maturity.  And  as  the  contending  titles 
of  York  and  Lancaster  were  now  at  last  fully  united  in 
his  person,  m^  justly  expected  from  a  prince,  obnoxious 
to  no  party,  that  impartiality  of  administration  which 
had  long  been  unknown  in  England. 

These  favourable  prepossessions  of  the  public  were 
^^ncouraged  by  the  measures  which  Henry  embraced 
4n  the  commencement  of  his  reign.  His  grandmother, 
the  countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby,  was  still  alive;  and 
as  she  was  a  woman  much  celebrated  for  prudence  and 
virtue,  he  wisely  showed  great  deference  to  her  opinion  in 
the  establishment  of  his  new  council.  The  members  HU  miql^ 
were  Warham,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  chancellor ; 
the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  steward;  lord  Herbert,  chamber- 
lain; sir  Thomas  Lovel,  master  of  the  wards  and  constable 
of  the  Tower:  sir  Edward  Poynlngs,  comptroller;  sir  Hen- 
ry Mamey,  afterwards  lord  Mamey ;  sir  Thomas  Darcy, 
•idFterwards  lord  Darcy ;  Thom^is  Ituthal,  doctor  of  laws ;  and 
ttir  Henry  Wyat.^  These  men  had  long  been  accustomed 
to  business  under  the  late  king,  ^d  were  the  least  un- 
popular of  all  the  ministers  employed  by  that  monarch. 

But  the  chief  competitors  for  favour  and  authority 
under  the  new  king  were  the  earl  of  Surrey,  treasurer, 
and  Fox  bishop  of  Winchester,  secretary  and  privy  seal. 
This  prelate,  who  enjoyed  great  credit  during  all  the  for- 
mer reign,  had  acquired  such  habits  of  caution  and  fru- 
.  gality  as  he  could  not  easily  lay  aside ;  and  he  still  opposed 
by  his  remonstrances,  those  schemes  of  dissipation  and  ex- 
r.pense  which  the  youth  and  passions  of  Henry  rendered 
agpreeable  to  him.       But  Surrey  was  a  more  dexterous  ^ 
courtier;  and  though  few  had  borne  a  greater  share  in 
the  frugal  politics  of  the  late  king,  he  knew  how  to  con*   , 
form  himself  to  the  humour  of  his  new  master;  and  no 
one  was  so  forward  in  promoting  that  liberality,  pleasure^ 
and  magnificence,  which  began  to  prevail  under  the  young 
monarch.^     By   this  policy  he    ingratiated  himself  with 

>Hert>ert»Stowe,  p.  48^    HoUDgshed,  p.  799^  iLovd  liet^ert 
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Hemy ;  he  made  advantage,  as  well  as  the  other  courders^ 
of  the. lavish  disposition  of  bis  master;  and  he  enga^;ed 
him  in  such  a  course  of  play  and  idleness  as  rendered 
him  negligent  of  affairs,  and  willing  to  intrust  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state  entirely  into  the  hands  of  his  ministers* 
.The  great  treasures  aniiassed  by  the  late  king  were  gradu- 
ally dissipated  in  the  giddy  expenses  of  Henry.  One> 
party  of  pleasure  succeeded  to  another ;  Tilts,  tournaments^ 
-and  carousals  were  exhibited  with  all  the  magnificence  of 
the  age  :  And  as  the  present  tranquillity  of  the  public  per** 
mitted  the  court  to  indulge  itself  in  every  amusement, 
serious  business  was  but  little  attended  to.  Or  if  the 
king  intermitted  the  course  of  his  festivity,  he  chiefly  em- 
ployed himself  in  an  application  to  music  and  literature, 
which  were  his  favourite  pursuits,  and  which  were  well 
adapted  to  .  his  genius.  He  had  made,  ^uch  proficiency 
in    the  former   art  as  even  to  compose  some  pieces  <^ 

'  church  music  which  were  sung  in  his  chapel.^  He  was 
initiated  in  the  elegant  learning  of  the  ancients.  And 
though  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  b^  seduced  into  a 
study  of  the  barren  controversies  of  the  schools,  which 

.were  then  fashionable,  and  had  chosen  Thomas  Aquinas 
for  hb  favourite  autho^:,  he  still  discovered  a  cs^acity 

.  fitted  for  more  useful  and  entertaining  knowledge. 

The  frank  and  careless  humour  of  the  king,  as  it  led 

.  him  to  dissipate,  the  treasures  amassed  by  his  father,  ren- 

.  dered  him  negligent  in  protecting  the  instruments  whom 
that  prince  had  employed  in  his  extortions.  A  procla- 
mation being  issued  to  ^courage  complaints,  the  rage  of 
the  people  was  let  loose  on  all  informers,  who  had  so 
Jong  exercised  an  unbounded  tyranny  over  the  nation :' 
They  were  thrown  into  prison,  condemned  to  the  pUlory, 
and  most  pf  them  lost  their  lives  by  the  violence  of  the 
populace,  £nipson  and  Dudley,  who  were  most  exposed 
to  public  hatred,  were  immediately  summoned  before  the 

I  councili  in  order  to  answer  for  their  conduct,  which  had 
rendered  them  so  obnoxious.  Empson  made  a  shrewd 
apology  for  himself,   as  well  as  for  his  associate.    .He 


k  Lord  Herbert 
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loM  the  council,  that  so  fiir  from  his  being  justly  expdsed  CHAP. 
to  censure  for  his  past  conduct,  his  enemies  themselves  ^JJ^,^^^ 
j;round^  their  clamour  on  actions  which  seemed  rather  15Q9, 
to.  merit  reward  and  approbation ;  That  a  strict  execution 
of  law  was  the  crime  of  which  he  and  Dudley  were  accu- 
sed; diough  that  law  had  been  established  by  general 
consent,  and  though  they  had  acted  in  obedience  to  the 
king,  to  whom  the  administration  of  justice  was  intrust- 
ed by  the  constitution :  That  it  belonged  not  to  them, 
who  were  instruments  in  the  hands  of  supreme  power,  to 
determine  what  laws  were  recent  or  obsolete,  expedient; 
or  hurtful ;  since  they  were  all  alike  valid,  so  long  as  they 
remained  uni;epealed  by  the  legislature  :  TTiat  it  was  natu- 
ral for  a  licentious  populace  to  murmur  against  the  res- 
trait^ts  of  authority;  but  all  wise  states  had  ever  made 
their  gloTyccmsist  in  the  just  distribution  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  and  had  annexed  the  former  to  the  observ- 
ance  and  enforcement  of  the  laws,  the  latter  to  their  vio- 
lation  and  infraction :  And  that  a  sudden  overthrow  of  all 
■government  might  be  expected,  where  the  judges  were 
coanmttted  to  the  mercy  of  the  criminals,  the  rulers  to 
that  of  the  subjects.*" 

Notwithstanding  this  defence,  Empson  and  Dudley 
were  sent  to  the  Tower ;  and  soon  after  brought  to  their 
trial.     The  strict  execution  of  laws,    however  obsolete,  > 

could  never  be  imputed  to  them  a^  a  crime  in  a  court  of 
judicature :  and  it  is  likely  that,  even  where  they  had 
exercised  arbitrary  power,  the  king,  as  they  had  acted 
by  the  secret  commands  of  his  father,  was  not  willing 
that  their  conduct  should  undergo  too  severe  a  scrutiny. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  gratify  the  people  with  the  punish- 
ment of  these  obnoxious  ministers,  crimes  very  improba- 
ble, or  indeed  absolutely  impossible,  were  charged  upon 
them ;  that  they  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  the 
sovereign,  and  had  intended,  on  the  death  of  the  late 
king,  to  have  seized  by  force  the  administration  of 
^vemment.  The  jury  was  so  far  moved  by  popular 
prejudices,  joined  to  court  influence,  as  to  give  a  verdict 
a^nst  them ;  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  a  bill 

m  Herbert,  Holingshed^  p.  804. 
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CHAp.    of  attainder  in  parliament,"  and  at  the  earnest  detire  of 

•  XXVII.  ^j^g  people  was  executed  by  warrant  from  the  king.  Thus; 

«0d      ^^  those  arbitrary  times,   justice  was  equally   violated, 

whether  the  king  sought  power  and  riches,  or  cotuted 

popularity. 

Henrt,  while  he  punished  the  instruments  of  past  ty- 
ranny, had  yet  such  a  deference  to  former  engagements 
as  to  deliberate,  immediately  after  his  accession,  con* 
ceming  the  celebration  of  his  marriage  with  the  infants 
Catharine,  to  whom  he  had  been  affianced  during  his  fa- 
ther's lifetime.  Her  former  marriage  with  his  brothci*, 
and  the  inequality  of  their  years,  were  the  chief  objections 
King's  urged  against  his  espousing  her:  But  on  the  other  hand, 
ttiamage.  v^^^^  advantages  of  her  known  virtue,  modestj'^,  and  sweet- 
ness of  disposition,  were  insisted  on  ;  the  affection  whick 
she  bore  to  the  king ;  the.  large  dowry  to  which  she  was 
entitled  as  princess  of  Wales ;  the  interest  of  cementing  a 
close  alliance  with  Spain ;  the  necessity  of  finding  some 
confederate  to  counterbalance  the  power  of  France  ;  the 
expediency  of  fulfilling  the  engagements  of  the  late  king: 
When  these  considerations  were  weighed,  they  determined 
the  council,  though  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  primate, 
to  give  Henry  their  advice  for  celebrating  the  marriage. 
The  countess  of  Richmond,  whb  had  concurred  in  die 
^dJoBe.  same  sentiments  with  the  council,  died  soon  after  the 
marriage  of  her  grandson. 

■  The  popularity  of  Henry's  government,  his  undisputed 
title,  his  extensive  authority,  his  large  treasures,  the 
tranquillity  of  his  siibjects,  were  circumstances  which  ren- 
dered his  domestic  administration  easy  and  prosperous : 
The  situation  of  foreign  affairs  was  no  less  happy  and  de- 
Foreign  sirable.  Italy  continued  still,  as  during  the  late  reign,  to 
be  the  centre  of  all  the  wars  and  negotiations  of  the  Eu- 
ropean princes;  and  Henry's  alliance  was  courted  by  all 
parties ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  not  engaged  by  any 


n  This  parliament  met  on  the  ^Ist  January  1510.  A  law  -was  there  enacted. 
In.  order  to  prevent  some  abuses  whteh  had  prevailed  during  the  late  reign.  Thr 
fofrfeituce  upon  the  penal  statutes  was  reduced  to  the  term  of  three  years.  Costs 
and  damages  were  given  against  informers  upon  acquittal  of  the  accused:  More 
severe  punishments  were  enacted  against  perjury:  The  false  inquisitions  ^pro^ 
cured  by  Empson  and  Dudley  were  declared  null  and  invalid.  Traverses  vr&Sfi 
«llow«d ;  and  the  time  of  tenaerhig  them  enlarged.    ](  U.  8.  c,  8. 10, 11, 13. 
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i|»mecliate  interest  or  necessity  to  take  part  with  any#    CHAP. 
Lewis  XII.  of  France,  after  his  conquest  of  Milan,  was  ^^^^^^)^ 
the  only. great  prince  that  possessed  any  territory  in  Italy;      j^g^^ 
and  could  he  have  remained  in  tranquillity,  he  was  ena- 
bled by  his  situation  to  prescribe  laws  to  all  the  Italian 
princes  and  republics,  and  to  hold  the  balance  among 
them.     But  the  desire  of  making  a  conquest. of  Naples, 
to  which  he  had  the  same  title  or  pretensions  with  his 
predecessor,,  still  engaged  him  in  new  enterprises ;  and  aa 
he  foresaw  opposition  from  Ferdinand,  who  was  connect- 
ed both  by  treaties  and  affinity  with  Frederic  of  Naples, 
he  endeavoured  by  the  offers  of  interest,  to  which  the  ear^ 
of  that  monarch  were  ever  open,  to  engage  him  in  an  op- 
posite confederacy.     He  settled  with  him  a  plan  for  the 
partition  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the  expulsion  of 
Frederic :  a  plan  which  the  politicians  of  that  age  regard- 
ed   as   the   most  egregious   imprudence    in  the    French 
xaonarch,  and  the  greatest  perfidy  in  the  Spanish.      Fre- 
deric, supported  only  by  subjects  who  were  either  discon- 
tented with  his  government,  or  indifferent  about  his  for- 
jtunes,    was,  unable  to  resist  so  powerful  a  confederacy, 
and  was  deprived  of  his  dominions  :   But  he  had  the  satis- 
faction to  see  Naples  immediately  prove  the  source  of 
contention  among  his  enemies.     Ferdinand  gave  secret 
orders   to  his   general   Gonsalvo,    whom  the   Spaniards 
honour  with  the  appellation  of  the  great  captain^  to  attack 
the  armies  of  Franc^,  and  make  himself  master  of  all  the 
dominions  of  Naples.     Gonsalvo  prevailed  in  every  en- 
terprise, defeated  the  French  in  two  pitched  hatd^s,  and 
ensured  to  his  prince  the  entire  possession  of  that  king- 
dom*.  Lewis,  unable  to  procure  redress  by  force  of  arms, 
was  obliged  to  enter  into  a  fruitless  negotiation  with  Fer- 
dinand for  .the  recovery  of  his  share  of  the  partition;  and 
sH  Italy  during  some  time  was  held  in  suspense  between 
th^se  two  powerful  monarchs* 

There  has  scarcely  been  any  period  when  the  balance 
ef  power  was  better  secured  in  Europe,  and  seemed  more 
able  to  maintain  itself  without  any  anxious  concern  or  at- 
tention of  the  princes.  Several  great  monarchies,  were 
established;  and  no  one  so  far  surpassed  the  rest  as  to 
give  any  foundation  or  even  pretence  for  jealousy.    Eng- 
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happily  secured  from  the  invasion  of  foreigners*     The 


1509.  coalition  of  the  several  kingdqms  of  Spain  had  formed  one 
powerful  monarchy,  which  Ferdinand  administered  with 
arts,  fraudulent  indeed  and  deceitful,  but  full  of  vigour 
and  ability*  Lewis  XII.  a  gallant  and  generous  prince, 
Ikad,  by  espousing  Anne  of  Britany,  widow  ta  his  pre- 
decessor, preserved  the  union  with  that  principality,  on. 
which  the  safety  of ,  his  kingdom  so  much  depended* 
Maximilian  the  emperor,  besides  the  hereditary  domini- 
ons of  the  Austrian  family,  maintained  authority  in  the 
empire,  and,  notwithstanding  the  levity  of  his  character, 
was  able  to  unite  the  German  princes  in  any  great  plan 
of  interest,  at  least  of  defence*  Charles  prince  of  Castile^ 
grandson  to  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand,  had  already 
succeeded  to  the  rich  dominions  of  the  house  of.  Burgun- 
dy ;  and  being  as  yet  in  early  youth,  the  government  was 
entrusted  to  Margaret  of  Savoy,  his  aunt,  a  princess  en- 
dowed with  signal  prudence  and  virtue*  The  internal 
force  of  these  several  powerful  states,  by  balancing  each 
other,  might  long  have  maintained  general  tranquillity, 

Julius  It  had  not  the  active  and  enterprising  genius  of  Julius  II* 
an  ambitious  pontiff,  first  excited  the  flames  of  war  and 
discord  among  them*     By  his  intrigues,   a. league  had 

L«a?ae  of  been  formed  at  Cambray®  between  himsl:lf,  Maximilian^ 
Lewis,  and  Ferdinand ;  and  the  object  of  this  great  con- 
federacy was  to  overwhelm,  by  their  united  arms,  the 
commonwealth  of  Venice.  Henry,  without  any  motive 
from  interest  or  passion,  allowed  his  name  to  be  inserted 
in  the  confederacy*  This  oppressive  and  iniquitous  league 
.was  but  too  successful  against  the  republic. 

The  great  force  and  secure  situation  of  the  consider- 
able monarchies  prevented  any  one  from  aspiring  to  any 
conquest  of  moment;  and  though  this  consideration  could 
not  maintain  general  peace,  or  remedy  the  natural  ia- 
quietude  of  men,  it  rendered  the  princes  of  this  age  more 
disposed  to  desert  engagements,  and  change  their  alliances, 
in  which  they  were  retained  by  humour  and  caprice,  rather 
WiO.     than  by  any  natural  or  durable  interest.     Julius  had  no 
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spired  with  a  nobler  ambition,  that,  of  expelling  all  for- 


eigners-from  Italy,  or,  to  speak  in  the  style  affected  by      1510. 
the  It^ans'  of  that  age,  the  freeing  of  that  country  en** , 
finely  from  the  dominion  of  Barbarians*^     He  was  deter- , 
mined* to  make  the  tempest  fall  first  upon  Lewis;  and,  in . 
order  tb*pave  the  way  for  this  great  enterprise,  he  at  once 
nought  for  si  ground  of  quarrel  with  the  monarch,  and., 
courted  the  alliance  of  other  princes.     He  declared  war 
against  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  the  confederate  of  Lewis*/ 
He  solicited  the  favour  of  England,  by  sending  Henry  9/ 
sacred  rose,   perfumed  with    musk,   and   anointed  with 
chrism-^     He  engaged  in  his  interests  Bambridge  arch- 
l^hop  of  York,  and  Henry's  ambassador  at  Rome,  whom 
he  soon  after  created  a  -  cardinal.     He  drew  over  Ferdi- 
nand to  his  party,  though  that  monarch  at  first  made  no 
declaration  of  his  intentions.  And  what  he  chiefiy  valued, 
he  formed  a  treaty  with  the  Swiss  cantons,  who,  enraged 
by  some  neglects  put  upon  them  by  Lewis,  accompanied  ^ 
With  contumelious  expressions,  had  quitted  the  alliance  of 
France,  and  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  revenging  them* 
selves  6n  that  nation. 

While  the  French  monarch  repelled  the  attacks  df  1511, 
fais  enemies,  he  thought  it  also  requisite  to  make  an  at'- 
tempt  on  the  pope  himself,  and  to  desppil  him,  as  much  as. 
possible,  of  that  sacred  character  which  chiefly  rendered 
him  formidable.  He  engaged  some  cardinals,  disgusted 
with  the  violence  of  Julius,  to  desert  him ;  arid  by  their 
authority,  he  was  determined,  in  coiyunction  with  Maxi* 
milian,.  who  still  adhered  to  his  alliance,  to  call  a  general 
council,  which  might  reform  the  church,  and  check  the 
exorbitancies  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  A  council  was  sum-  ^ 
moned  at  Pisa,  which  from  the  beginning  bore  a  very  in- 
auspicious aspect,  and  promised  little  success  to  its  adher 
rents.  '  Except  a  few  French  bishops,  who  unwillingly 
obeyed  their  king's  commands  ijx,  attending  the  council, 
all  the  other  prelates  kept  aloof  .from  an  asse^mbly  which 
they  regarded  as  the  offspring  of  faction,  intrigue,  and 
worldly  politics.    Even  Pisa,  the  place  of  their. residence, 
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CHAP,   showed  them  signs,  of  contempt ;  wkich  engaged  AeaiA  ta 
^^^^'-    transfer  their  session  to  Milap,  a  city  under  the  ^rniinfon 
of  the  French  numarch*     Notwithstanding  this  /advantage', 
they  did  not  experience  much  more  respectful  tfeatmeiii 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Milan;  and  found  it  ileotasarjr  ta 
make  another  remove  to  Lyons/    Lewis-  himself  ferti^edk 
these  violent  prejudices  in  favour  of  papal  aittth6rityy  by 
the  symptoms  which  he  discovered,  ai  regard,  defeFeoisi^^ 
and  submission  to  Julius,  whom  he  always  spared,  etsn- 
when  fortune  had  thrown  into  his  hands  the  most  invitia|f 
opportunities  of  humbling  him.     And  as  it  was  knowft^ 
that  his  consort,  who  had  great  influence  over  him>,  was^' 
extremely  disquieted  in  mind  on  account  of  his  di8S^li*>:; 
sions  with  the  holy  father,  all  men  prognc^ioated  t» 
Julius  final  success  in  this  unequal  contest. 

The   enterprising  pontiiF  knew  his  advantages,'  mA 
availed   himself  of  them  with  the  utmost  temerity  and 
insolence.      So   much   had   he  neglected  his  sacerdotal^ 
character,  that  he  acted  in  person  at- the  sieg^  of  Miran- 
dola,   visited  the   trenches,   saw  soine  of  his  aittendants^ 
killed  by  his  side,  and,  like  a.  young  solctier^  cheei^Hy 
bore  all  the  rigours  of  winter  and  a  sevex^  season,  in  pur- 
suit of  military  glory:*  Yet  was  h«  still  able  to  throw, 
even  on  his  most  moderate  oppoiientSy  the  eh{Q*ge  of  im- 
piety and  profaneness.     He  summoned  a  council  at  the^ 
Lateran:    He   put  Pisa  under  an  interdict,  aiid  a&  the' 
places  which  gave  shelter  to  the  schismatioal  council-:  He 
excommunicated  the  cardinals  and  prelates  who*  attended' 
it:    He  even  pointed  his   spiritusd  thunder  against  the' 
princes  who  adhered^  to  it :  He  freed  their  sdb^jects  frotA 
all  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  gave  their  dominions  to  e^ry* 
one  who  could  take  pos66ssi<m  of  them. 

Ferdinand  of  Arragtni,  who  had  acquitted  the  sttf-, 
name  of  Catholic,  regarded  the  cause  of  the  pope  and  oi^ 
religion  only  as  a  cover  to  his  ambition  and  selfish  polK 
tics :  Henry,  naturally  sincere  and  sanguine  in  his-  tetnpe^, 
and  the  more  so  on  account  of  hts  y-outh  and  inexperience, 
was  moved  with  a  hearty  desire  of  protecting  the  poj^^ 
from  the  oppression-  to  whioh  he  belteved  him  exposed 
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imm  the*  aiia^ikioiks  enterprises  of  Lewis.     Hopes  had    chap. 
bsM  given  hfan  by  Julius^  Aat  the  tkle  of  Most  Christian  ^^^^^ 
iSmff^  which  ha4  hitherto  been  annexed  to  the  crown  of     151^ 
Fnuice^  und  which  was  regarded  as  its  most  precious  or-^ 
aameal^  should,  in  reward  of  his  services,  be  transferred 
to  that  of  >  Efligkiad.^      Impatient  also  of  acquiring  that 
d^inctioii  iQ  Europe  to  which  his  power  and  opulence 
cntsded  him,,  h&  couU  not  long  remain  neater  amidst  the 
amse  of  ax^s ;  and  the  natursd  enmity  of  the .  English 
againat  Fnuorce,  as  well  as  thecr  ancient  claims  upon  that 
IdBgdom^'ledrHemy  to  join  that  alliance,  which  the  pope, 
S^in,  and  Venice,  had  fanned  against  the  French  inon- 
ac)ch*     A  herald  was  saait  to  Paris^  to  exhort  Lewis  not 
]t»  wage,  impious  war  against  the  sovereign  pontiff;  and 
when  he  returned  without  success,  another  was  sent  to 
demand  the  ancient  patrimonial  provinces,  Anjou,  Maine', 
Guienne,  and  Normandy.    This  message  was  understood  War  with 
to  bs  a  declaration  of  war ;  and  a  parliament  being  sum«  ^^^y^i, 
SBoned,  readily  granted  supplies  for  a  purpose  so  much 
finr«niFed  by  the  Engfish  nation.^ 

BUONA.TISO,  an  agent  of  the  pope's  at  London,  had 
been  connifited  by  the  court  of  France,  and  had  previa 
osfily  reyeakd  to  Lewis  all  the  measures  which  Henry 
was  concerting*  against  him«  But  this  infidelity  did  the 
king  inconsaderaUe  prejudice,  in  comparison  of  the  treach-*. 
<»r}r' wUch  he  experienced  from  the  selfish  purposes  of  the 
gliy.  on  whom  he  diiefly  relied  for  assistance*  Ferdinand, 
his  ;£»ther-m4aw,  had  so  long  persevered  in  a  course  of 
croekftd  politics,  that  he  began  even  to  value  himself  on 
his  dexterity  in  fraud  and  artifice  ;  and  he  made  a  boast 
of  .those  shameful  successes.  Being  told  one  day,  that 
Lewis,  a  prince  of  a  very  different  character,  had  com- 
plained *  of  his  having  once  cheated  him  :  ^  He  lies,  the 
ijbniitord!"  said  he,^^^  I  have  cheated  him  above  twenty 
&K»bJ^  This  prince  considered  his  ^dose  connexions 
with  Henry  only  as  the  means  which  enabled  him  the 
better  to  taJce  adviantage  of  his  want  of  experience.  He 
advised  him  not  to  invade  France  by  the  way  of  Calais, 
where. he  himself  should  not  have  it  in  his  power  to  assist 
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CHAP,   him :  He  exhorted  him  rather  to  send  forces  to  Fama-' 

^^^^|V  rabia,  whence  he  could  easily  make  a  conquest  of  Gm-* 

i^j^     enne,  a  province  in  which  it  was  imagined  the  Eng^islt 

Kxiiedition  had.  Still  some   adherents.     He  proikrifsed   to  assist  this 

bia.  ^    '^  conquest  by  the  junction  of  a  Spanish  anxiy..    .And  i^ 

forward  did  he  seem  to  promote,  the  interests*  of  Us  soiH 

in-laWy  that  he  even  sent  vessels  <td  £ngland,*»in  order  to 

transport  over  the  forces  which  Henry  had  -levied  for  that 

purpose.     The>  marquis  of  Dorset  commanded  tht»  ama* 

ment,  which  consisted  of  ten  ^thousand  menvmostly.  infant 

tiy  f  lord  Howard  son  bf  the  earl  of  Surrey,  lonl  Broke^ 

lord  Ferrars,  and  many  others  of  the  young  gentry^nd 

nobility, .  accompanied  him  in  this  service.  .  All  wtre  aa 

Are  to  distinguish  themselves  by  military  achievementB^ 

und^o  make  a-  conquest  of  importance  fori  their  •  mastenk 

,The  secret  purpose  of  Ferdinand,    in  this  unexampled 

'  generosity,  was  suspected  by^nobody.   ... 

The  small  kingdom  of>:Nafvarre  lies  on  the  frontien 
between  France  and  Spain ;  and .  as  Jphn  d' Albert  the 
sovereign  was  connected  by  friendship  and  alliance  wkil 
^Lewis,  the  opportuntt}^  seemed  favourable  to  F^rdinsmd^ 
^hile  the  En^ish  forces  were  conjoined  iwith  his  owOi 
*8nd  while  all  adherents  to  the  council .  of  Pisa  la^ 
under  the  sentence. of  excommunication^  to  put  himiself  ki 
possession  of  these  .dominions*  '  No  sooner^  theisefore^ 
was  Dorset  landed  '  in  iGuipiscoa^  than  the  ^  Spahiah.  mob*, 
narch  declared  his  readiness  to  join  him  .with  his  MomeB^ 
to  make  with  imited  arms^  an  invasion,  ief'Fraaoe^  and 
.to  form  .the  siege  of  Bayonne,  which  opened  the  .W9y  into 
Guienne  i"^  But  he  remarked  to. the. English  geoetal,  how 
^dangerous  it  might  prove  to  leave  behind  them^the  kingdom 
of  Navarre,  which,-  being. in. close,  alliance. with  France, 
could  easily  give  admittance  to  the  eaemy,  and  cut  .dS  al| 
communicatton  betweenlSpain.and  theicoinbtned  aimes. 
To  provide  against .  so .  dangerous  an .  .e^emi :  he  requicedf 
that  John  8l»>uld\  stipulate  a ,  neittratity '  in  the  .prmist 
w^r ;  and  when  that  prince  ex^el^sed  his.,  wiUtngness  to 
enter  into  any  engagement  for  that  purpose,  he  also  r^ 
quired,  that  security  should  be  given  for :tiie  strict  obsev* 
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▼tffice  of  i€k  'Jdkn  teniviiig  likeivise  agreed^  this  condition,    GHapi 
Firdinabd' demanded,   that  he  shoidd  deliver  into  hw  J^^li|[\ 
hands-  ftix  of  the  most  comdesabk  places  b£  his  domi-     ^^i^^ 
nloiis,  together  wkh  his  eldest  son 'as  a  hostalge*     These 
were  not  tec^s- to  be  proposed  to  a  sorerdigiti ;  and  as  the 
S|>aBish  moiiuich-  e:tpeeted  a  refusal,  he  gave  immediate 
orders  to  the  duke  of  Alva,  his  genersd,  to  make  an  inva** 
iion  on  'Navarre,-  aiid  tcr  reduce  that  kingdom.     Alva 
soon  tnade  himself  master  of  all  the  smaller  towns;  and 
beings  resMly  to  form  the  siege  of  Pampelon^  the  capital, 
he*  summoned,  the  marquis  of  Dorset  to  join^him  with  the 
English  army,  ax^  concert-together  all  their  operations*  ^' 
Dorset  began  lx>  suspect  that  the  interests  of  his 
master  were  very  litde  regarded  in  all  these  transactions ; 
and  having  no  orders  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Navarre, 
Or  make  war  any  where  bat  in  France,  he  refused  to  take 
any  part  in  the  enterprise.     He  remained  therefore  in  his 
quarters  at  Fontarabia;  but  so  subtle  was  the.  contrivance  Deceit  of 
€>f  Ferdinand,  that,  even  while  the  English  army  lay  in  F«»^^*«»»*- 
lihsC  situation,  it  was  almost  equally  serviceable  to  his 
{mrpose  as  ifit  had  acted  in  conjunction  with  his  own*    If 
lEept' the  French  army  in  awe<,  and  prevented  it  from  advan* 
eftig  to  succour  the  kingdom  of  Navarre ;  so  that  Alva,  hav* 
ing  fiill  leisure  to  conduct  the  siege,  made  himself  master 
4af  Pampeluna,  and  obliged  John  to  seek  for  shelter  in 
-Frandew  .  The 'Spanish  •  general  applied  again .  to  .Dorset^ 
and  proposed  to  conduct  with  united  couiisels  the  opera* 
4ions:of<the  h^bf  ieagtiey  so  it  was  called^  against  Lewis : 
SoA  as  he' still  declined  forming  the  siege  of  -Bayonne, 
«nd  rather  insisted  on  the  invasion  of  the/,  principality  of 
•Beame^  a  part  of  the  king  of  Navarre's  dominions,  which 
'Ues  on  tiie  French  side,  of  the :  Pyrenees,  Dorset,  justly 
t»ispiciou6  c€  his   sinister  intentions,  represented,   that, 
iWitiiout  new  orders  from  bis  master,  he  could  not  concur 
in  such  an  undertaking*     In  order  to  procure  these  or- 
diers,'  Ferdinand  despatched  Martin  de  Ampios  to  Lon* 
don;  and,  persuaded, Henry,  .that,  by  the  refractory  and 
'flcn^ulous  humour  of   the   English  general,  the   most 
^vourable  opportunities  were  lost,  and  that  it  was  neces- 
sary he  should,  on  all  occasions,  act  in  concert  with'  the 
Spanish  commander,  who  was  best  acqfuainted  with  the 
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1^12^  Dorset  had  become  extresi^y  bnpattenl ;  and  K^l^jserviag 
that  his  farther  stay  served  not  to  promote  the  mm  Mnder*- 
taking,,  and  that  his  army  was  dmiy  perishHig  by  .«F4»t 
and  sickness,  he  deviaaded  shipping  from  Fei9di«imd  <a 
transport  diem  back  inlo  England.  Ferdinandt  whp  wa$ 
bound  by  treaty  to  furnish  him  with  this  supply,  whenevef 
demapided,  was  at  length,  after  many  delays,  ohUged  JQ 
yield  to  his  nnportunity;  and  Dorset^  emJ^srkisg  lus 
troops, .  prepared  himself  for  the  vcqrage*  Meanwhile^ 
the  messenger  an^ived  with  orders  from  Henry,  tl^t  the 
troops  should  remain .  in  Spain ;  hut  the  solditers  were  se 
Retarn  of  discontented  with  the  treatment  which  they  had  met  with, 
the  Eng.  ^^  ^YiQy  mutinied,  and  obliged  their  commandera  Ho  set 
sail  for  England*  Henry  was  much  dbpleased.  with  the 
ill  success  of  this  ent^iprise ;  and  it  ifas  with  difficulty 
that  Dorset,  by  explaining  the  fraudulent  conduet  of  Fer*' 
dinand,  was  at  last  able  to  appease  him* 

Th£E)e  happened  this  summer  an  action  at  sea,  iriiicli' 
brought  not  .any  more  decisive  advantage  to  the  £ag)i8h*c 
Sir  Thomas  Knevet,  master  of  horse,  was  sent  to  the 
coast  of  Britnny  with  a  fleet  of  fo^y-five  sail  i  and  he 
carried  with  him  sir  Charles  Brandon,  sir  John  Caremf 
and  many  other  young  courtiers,  M^ho  longed  for  an  ci|^pQar¥ 
tunity  of .  displaying  their  valour*  After  they  had  eimtr 
mitted  some  depredations,  a  French  fleet  of  d^rtywuiiie 
sail  issued  from  Brest,  under  the  pommand  of  Primaugic^ 
and  began  an  engagement  with  the  English*  Fire  seised 
Ae  ship  of  I'rimauget,  who,  finding  his  destnicticm  ininrir 
table,  bore  down  upon  the  vessel  of  the  English  ^dimindf 
and  grappling  with  her,  resolved  to  make  her  share  his 
&te«  Both  fleeta  stood  some  time  in  susp^ose,.  as  spec- 
tators of  this  dreadful  engagement,  and  all  men  sa«r^witk 
horror  the  flames  which  consumed  both  vessels^  and  h/Mni 
the  cries  of  fury  and  despair,  which  came  from  the  miae^ 
rable  combatants*  At  last,  the  French  ship  blew  up^ 
and  at  the  same  time  destroyed  the  English.^     The  «at 
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of   llie    French   fleet  made   their   escape  mto  different   chap. 

1.  ^^  ,  XX VII 


TitB  war  which  England  waged  against  France,  1512. 
though  it  brought  no  advantage  to  the  former  kingdom, 
wa§  of  great  prejudice  to  the  latter;  and  by  obliging 
Lewi«  to  withdraw  his  forces  for  the  defence  of  his  own 
dominions,  lost  him  that  superiority,  which  his  arms,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  camp^gn,  had  attained  in  Italy. 
daston  de  Foix,  his  nephew,  a  young  hero,  had  been 
ciitruftted  witti  the  command  of  the  French  forces  5  and 
in  a  few  months  performed  such  feats  of  military  aft  and 
^owese,  as  were  sufieieiit  to  render  illustrious  the  life  of 
the .  oldest  captain/  His  career  finished  with  the  great 
buttle  of  Ravenna,  which  after  the  most  obstinate  conflict, 
he'  gaiined  over  the  Spanish  and  papal  armies*  He  perished 
the  very  moment  his  victory  was  complete  :  and  with  him 
perished  the  fortune  of  the  French  arms  in  Italy.  The 
Swiss,  who  had  rendered  themselves  extremely  formida- 
ble by  their  bands  of  disciplined  infantry,  invaded  the 
Milanese  with  a  numerous  army,  and  raised  up  that 
inconstant  people  to  a  revolt  against  the  dominion  of 
FlNinc^.  Genoa  followed  the  example  of  the  dutchy; 
afid  thus  Lewis,  in  a  few  weeks,  entirely  lost  his  Italian 
G^liqufests,  except  some  garrisons ;  and  Maximilian  Sforza,  " 
the  son  of  Ludovic,  was  reinstated  in  possession  of  " 
Milan. 

'  JtTtiiirs  discovered  extreme  joy  on  the  discomfiture  of     isis. 
thft  French  I  and  the  more'  so,  as  he  had  been  beholden 
far  it  to  the  Swiss,  a  people  whose  councils,  he  hoped,  ' 
he  shbuld  be  always  able  to  influence  and  govern.     The  2i8tFck 
pc»tiff  survived  this  success  a  very  little  time ;  and  in  hi&        * ' 
place  was  chosen  John  de  Medicis,  who  took  the  appella- 
tion of  Leo  X.  and  proved  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
princes    that  ever  sat  on  the    papal  throne.      Humane, 
beneficent,  generous,  affable ;  the  patron  of  every  art,  and 
friend  of  every  virtue  ;*  he  had  a  soul  no  less  capable  of 
forming  great  designs  than  his  predecessor,  but  was  more 
gentle,    pliant,  and   artful  in   employing  means  for  the 
execution   of  them.      The   sole  defect^  indeed,   of  his 
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criAP.  character  was  too  great  finesse  and  artifice;  a  fault 
^^*  which,  both  as  a  priest  and  an  Italian,  it  was  difficult  for 
him  to  avoid.  By  the  negotiations  pf  Leo,  the  emperor 
Maximilian  was  detached  from  the  French  intereist ;  and 
Henry,  notwithstanding  his  disappointments  in  the  former 
campaign,  was  still  encouraged  to  prosecute  his  warlike 
measures  against  Lewis. 
Apariia-  Henry  had  summoned  a  new  session  of  p^liament;* 

and  obtained  a  supply  for  h^s  enterprise.  It  was  a  poll 
iax,  and  imposed  different  sums,  according  to  the  station 
and  riches  of  the  person.  A  duke. paid  ten  marks,  an 
earl  five  pounds,  a  baron  four  pounds,  a  knight  four 
marks ;  every  man  valued  at  eight  hundred  pounds  in 
goods,  four  marks*  An  imposition  was  also  granted  of 
two  fifteenths  a^d  four  tenths.^  By  these  supplies,  joined 
to  the  treasure  which  had  been  left  by  his  father,  and 
.which  was  not  yet  entirely  dissipated,  he  was  enabled  to 
levy  a  great  army,  and  render  himself  formidable  to  his 
enemy.  The  English  are  said  to  ha.ve  been  much 
encouraged  in  this  enterprise,  by  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  in 
the  Thames  under  the  papal  banner.  It  carried  presents 
of  wine  and  hams  to  the  king,   and  the  more  eminent 

'  courtiers ;  and  such  fond  devotion  was  at  that  time  enter- 
tained   towards   the   court  of  Rome,    that  these   trivial 

•^presents  were  every  where  received  with  the  greatest 
triumph  aind  exultation* 

In  order  to  prevent  all  disturbances  from  Scotland, 
while  Henry's  arms  should  be  employed  on  the  continent. 
Dr.  West,  dean  of  Windsor,  was  despatched  on  an  em- 
bassy to  James,  the  king's  brother-in-law ;  and  ihstrdc- 
tions  were  given  him  to  accommodate  all  diiferences  be- 
tween the  kingdoms,  as  well  as  to  discover  the  intentions 

''of  the  court  of  Scotland.*^  Some  complaints  had  already 
been  made  on  both  sides.  One  Barton,  a  Scotchman, 
having  suffered  injuries  from  the  Portuguese,  for  which 

'  he  could  obtain  no  redress,  had  procured  letters  of  marqu 

"against  that  nation ;  bu^  he  had  no  sooner  put  to  sea,  tha 
he  was  guilty  of  the  grossest  abuses,  committed  depr^ 
dations  upon  the  English,  and  much  infested  the  narrov 
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yeas.^    Lord  llovrard  and  sir  Edward  Howard,  admirals,    cBap. 

and  sons  of  the  earl  of  Surrey,  sailing  out  against  him,  ^.^^iv-^ 
fought  him  in  a  desperate  action,  where  the  pirate  was     ^^i^ 
killed ;  and  they  brought  his  ships  into  the  Thames*     As 
Henry   refused   all,  satisfaction  for  this  act  of  justice, 
«ome  of  the  borderers,  who  wanted  but  a  pretence  for 
depredations,    entered   England  under  the  command  of 
lord  Hume,  warden  of  the  marches,  and  committed  great 
ravages  on  that  kingdom.     Notwithstanding  these  mutual 
grounds  of  dissatisfaction,  matters  might  easily  have  been 
accomtnodated,  had  it  not  been  for  Henry's  intended  in- 
vasion of  France,  which  roused  the  jealousy  of  the  Scot- 
tish nation/    The  ancient  league,  which  subsisted  between  War  with 
France  and  Scotland,  was  conceived  to  be  the  strongest  **'^*°* 
band  of  connexion :  and  the  Scots  universally  believed, 
that,  were  it  not  for  the  countenance  which  they  received 
from  this  foreign  alliance,  they  had  never  been  able  so  ' 

long  to  maintain  their  independence  against  a  people  so 
much  superior.  James  was  farther  incited  to  take  part 
in  .the  quarrel  by  the  invitations  of  Anne,  queen  of 
France,  whose  knight  he  had  ever  in  all  tournaments 
professed  himself,  and  who  summoned  him,  according  to 
the  ideas  of  romantic  gallantry  prevalent  in  that  age,  to 
take  the  field  in  her  defence,  and  prove  himself  her  true 
and  valorous  champion.  The  remonstrances  of  his  con» 
sort  and  of  his  wisest  counsellors  were  in  vain  opposed 
to  the  martial  ardour  of  this  prince.  He  first  sent  a 
squadrpn  of  ships  to  the  assistance  of  France ;  the  only 
fleet  which  Scotland  seems  ever  to  have  possessed*  And 
though  he  still  made  professions  of  maintaining  a  neu* 
trality,  the  English  ambassador  easily  foresaw,  that  a  war 
would  in  the  end  prove  inevitable ;  and  he  gave  warning 
of  the  danger  to  his  mastef,  who  sent  the  earl  of  Surrey 
to  put  the  borders  in  a  posture  of  defence,  and  to  resifit 
the  expected  invasion  of  the  en^my. 

Henry,  all  on  fire  for  military  fame,  was  little  dis-» 
couraged  by  this  appearance  of  a  diversion  from  thjC 
north ;  and  so  much  die  less,  as  he  flattered  himself  with 
the  assistance  of  all  the  considerable  potentates  of  Europe 

d  Stove,  p.  48t*    Holingshed,  p.  811. 
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CHAP,  in  his  invasion  of  France*  The  pope  still  con^ued  to 
^^^^„^  thunder  out  his  excommunications  against  Lewis,  and  all 
isia.  ^^  adherents  of  the  schismatical  council:  The  Swiss 
cantons  made  professions  of  violent  animosity  against 
France :  The  ambassadors  of  Ferdinand  and  Maximilian 
had  signed  with  those  of  Henry  a  treaty  of  alliance  against 
that  power,  and  had  stipulated  the  time  and  place  of  their 
intended  invasion:  And  though  Ferdinand  disavowed 
his  ambassador,  and  even  signed  a  truce  for  a  twelve* 
month  with  the  common  enemy;  Henry  was  jiot  yet 
fully  convinced  of  his  selfish  and  sinister  intentiotis,  and 
still  hoped  for  his  concurrence  after  the  expiration  of 
that  term.  He  had  now  got  a  minister  who  complied 
with  all  his  inclinations,  and  flattered  him  in  every 
scheme  to  which  his  sanguine  and  impetuous  temper  was 
inclined. 
Wolkey,  Thomas  Wolsey,  dean  of  Lincoln,  and  almoner  to 

the  king,  surpassed  in  favour  all  his  ministers,  and  was 
fast  advancing  towards  that  unrivalled  grandeur  which  he 
afterwards  attained.  This  man  was  son  of  a  butcher  at 
Ipswich ;  but  having  got  a  learned  education,  and  being 
endowed  with  an  excellent  capacity,  he  was  admitted  into 
the  marquis  of  Dorset's  family  as  tutor  to  that  nobleman's 
children,  and  soon  gained  the  friendship  and  countenance 
of  his  patron.*^  He  was  recommended  to  be  chaplain  to 
Henry  VII.  and  being  employed  by  that  monarch  in  a  se- 
cret negotiation,  which  regarded  his  intended  marriage 
with  Margaret  of  Savoy,  Maximilian's  daughter,  he  ac- 
quitted himself  to  the  king's  satisfaction,  and  obtained  the 
praise  both  of  diligence  and  dexterity  in  his  coiiduct.Jf 
That  prince,  having  given  him  a  commission  to  Maximili- 
an, who  at  that  time  resided  at  Brussels,  was  surprised 
in  less  than  three  days  after,  to  see  Wolsey  present  him- 
self before  him;  and  supposing  that  he  had  protracted  his 
departure,  he  beg*an  to  reprove  him  for  the  dilatory  exe- 
cution of  his  orders.  Wolsey  informed  him,  that  he  had 
just  returned  from  Brussels,  and  had  successfully  fulfilled 
all  his  majesty's  commands.  "  But  on  second  thoughts,'* 
said  the  king,    "  I  found  that  somewhat  was  omitted  in 
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*^  your  oitlers ;  and  have  sent  a  messenger  aftel*  you  wiA  CHA?v 
"  fuller  instructions.*'  "  I  met  the  messenger,"  replied  ^,,,^,^^ 
Wolsey,  "  on  my  return.  But  as  I  had  reflected  69  that  ^5^3^ 
**  omisifion,  I  ventured  of  myself  to  execute  what,  I  knew, 
•*  must ,  be  your  majesty's  intentions."  The  death  of 
Henry  soon  after  this  incident  retarded  the  advancement 
of  Wolsey,  and  prevented  his  reaping  any  advantage  from 
the  good  opinion  waich  that  monarch  had  entertained  of 
him :  But  thenceforwards  he  was  looked  on  at  court  as  a  . 
rising  man ;  and  Fox  bishop  of  Winchester  cast  his  eye 
Upon  him  as  one  who  might  be  serviceable  to  him  in  hid 
present  situation.^  This  prelate  observing  that  the  earl 
of  Surrey  had  totally  eclipsed  him  in  favour,  resolved  to 
introduce  Wolsey  to  the  young  prince's  familiarity,  and 
hoped  that  he  might  rival  Surrey  in  his  insinuating  arts^ 
and  yet  be  contented  to  act  in  the  cabinet  a  part  subordi- 
nate to  Fox  himself,  who  had  promoted  him.  In  a  little 
time  Wolsey  gained  so  much  on  the  king,  that  he  sup- 
planted both  Surrey  in  his  favour,  and  Fox  in  his  trust 
and  confidence.  Being  admitted  to  Henry's  parties  of 
{Pleasure,  he  took  the  lead  in  every  jovial  conversation^ 
and  promoted  all  that  frolic  and  entertainment  which  he 
found  suitable  to  the  age  and  inclination  of  the  young 
monarch.  Neither  his  own  years,  which  were  near  forty, 
nor  his  character  of  a  clergyman,  were  any  restraint  upoit 
him,  or  engaged  him  to  check,  by  any  useless  severity^ 
die  gaity,  in  which  Henry,  who  had  small  propension  to 
debauchery,  passed  his  careless  hours.  During  the  inter- 
vals of  amusement  he  introduced  business,  and  insinuated 
those  maxims  of  conduct  which  he  was  desirous  his  mas« 
ter  should  adopt.  He  observed  to  him,  that  while  hd 
intrusted  his  aifairs  into  the  hands  of  his  father^s  coun-* 
sellors,  he  had  the  advantage  indeed  of  employing  men 
of  wisdom  and  experience,  but  men  who  owed  not  their 
Promotion  to  his  favour,  and  who  scarcely  thought  them- 
selves accountable  to  him  for  the  exercise  of  their  autho- 
rity :  That  by  the  factions,  and  cabals,  and  jealousies, 
which  had  long  prevailed  among  them,  they  more  ob- 
structed the  advancement  of  his  aifairs,  than  they  pro* " 
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CHAP,    mot^d  it  by  th^  knowledge  which  age  and  pritotioi  had 
^^^^^'    conferred  upon  them :    That  while  he  thought  proper  to 


1913.  P^'  ^^^  ^™^  ^^  those  pleasures  to  which  his  age  and  roy* 
al  fortune  invited  him,  and  in  those  studies,  which  would 
in  time  enable  him  fo  sway  the  sceptre  with  absolute  aii^' 
thority,!  his  best  system  of  government  would  be  to  in* 
trust  his  authority  into  the  hands  of  some  one  person, 
who  was  the  creature  of  his  will,  and  who  could  enter«» 
tain  no  view  but  that  of  promoting  his  service :  And 
that  if  this  minister  had  also  the  same  relish  for  {Measure 
with  himself,  and  the  same  taste  for  science,  he  could 
more  easily,  at  intervals,  account  to  him  for  his  whola 
conduct,  and  introduce  his  master  gradually  into  the 
knowledge  of  public  business ;  and  thus,  without  tedious 
constraint  or  application,  initiate  him  in  the  science  of 
government*^ 

Henry  entered  into  all  the  views  of  Wolsey;  and 
finding  no  one  so  capable  of  executing  this  plan  of  ad- 
ministration as  the  person  who  proposed  it,  he  soon  ad« 
vanced  his  favourite,  from  being  the  companion  of  his 
pleasures,  to  be  a  member  of  his  council :  and  from  be- 
ing a  member  of  his  coimcil,  to  be  his  sole  and  absolute 
minister*  By  this  rapid  advancement  and  uncontrolled 
authority,  the  character  and  genius  of  Wolsey  had  full 
His  cba-  Opportunity  to  display  itself.  Insatiable  in  his  acquisi- 
tions, but  atill  more  magnificent  in  his  expense :  Of  ex* 
tensive  capacity,  but  still  more  unbounded  enterprise  : 
Ambitious  of  power,  but  still  more  desirous  of  glory: 
Insinuating,  engaging,  persuasive;  and,  by  turns,  lofty^ 
elevated,  commanding :  Haughty  to  his  equals,  but  zthy 
ble  to  his  dependents ;  oppressive  to  the  people,  but  liber* 
al  to  his  friends ;  more  generous  than  grateful;  less  moved 
by  injuries  than  by  contempt ;  he  was  framed  to  take  the 
ascendant  in  every  intercourse  with  others,  but  exerted 
this  superiority  of  nature  with  such  ostentation  as  exposed 
him  to  envy,  an^d  made  every  one  willing  to  recal  the  ori- 
ginal inferiority,  or  rather  meanness  'of  his  fortune. 

The  branch  of  administration  in  which  Henry  most 
exerted  himsdf,  while  he  gave  his  entire  confidence  te 
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Wokey,  was  iht  militaiy,  which,  as  it  suited  the  natural  CHAP, 
gallantly  and  bravery  of  his  temper,  as  well  as  the  ardour  ^1^ 
of  his  youth,  was  die  principal  object  of  his  attention.  1513 
Finding  that  Lewis  had  made  great  preparations  both  by 
sea  and  land  to  resist  him,  he  was  no  less  careful  to  levy 
a  formidable  army,  and  equip  a  considerable  fleet  for  the 
invasion  of  France.  The  command  of  the  fleet  was  in<» 
trusted  to  sir  Edward  Howard ;  who,  after  scouring  the 
channel  for  some  time,  presented  himself  before  Brest^ 
where  the  French  navy  then  lay ;  and  he  challenged  them 
to  a  combat.  The  French  admiral,  who  expected  from 
the  Mediterranean  a  reinforcement  of  some  galleys  under 
the  command  of  Prejeant  de  Bidoux,  kept  within  the  har*> 
bour,  and  saw  with  patience  the  English  bum  and  destroy 
the  country  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  last  Prejeant  arri- 
ved with  six  galleys,  and  put  into  Conquet,  a  place  within 
a  few  leagues  of  Brest ;  where  he^secured  himself  behind 
some  batteries,  which  he  had  planted  on  rocks  that  lay 
on  each  side  of  him.  Howard  was,  notwithstanding,  de-  April  25tk. 
termined  to  make  an  attack  upon  him ;  and  as  he  had  but 
two  galleys,  he  took  himself  the  command  of  one,  and 
gave  the  other  to  lord  Ferrars.  He  was  followed  by  some 
row-barges,  and  some  crayers  under  the  command  of  sir 
Thomas  Cheyney,  sir  William  Sidney,  and  other  officers 
of  distinction.  He  immediately  fastened  on  Prejeant's 
ship)  and  leaped  on  board  of  her,  attended  by  one  Car- 
roz^  a  Spanish  cavalier,  and  seventeen  Englishmen.  The 
cable,  meanwhile,  which  fastened  his  ship  to  that  of  the 
«iemy,  being  cut,  the  admiral  was  thus  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  French ;  and  as  he  still  continued  the  combat  with 

*  great  gallantry,  he  was  pushed  overboard  by  their  pikes.*^ 
Lord  Ferrars,  seeing  the  admiral's  galley  fall  ofi*,  fcdlow- 
cid  with  the  other  small  vessels ;  and  the  whole  fleet  was 
so  discouraged  by  the  loss  of  their  commander,  that  they 
retired  from  before  Brest.*  llie  French  navy  came  out 
of  harbour;  and  even  ventured  to  invade  the  coast  of 

*  Sussex.     They  were  repulsed^  and  Prejeant,  their  com« 

k  It  was  a  maxim  of  Howard's,  that  no  admiral  was  good  for  any  thing,  that  " 

^aa  not  even  brave  to  a  degree  of  madness.    As  the  sea  service  requires  mucli 
,  less  plan  and  contrivance  and  capacity  than  the  land,  this  maxim  has  great  plau- 

«bility  and  appearance  of  truth  :  Though  the  fataof  Hou  ard  himself  may  serve 
as  a  proof,  that  even  there  courage  ouglit  to  be  tcmjicrcd  witli  discretion. 
1  Stowe^  p,  591.    Herbert,  llolingsh-ed,  p.  810. 
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CHAP,  mander,  lost  an  eye  by  the  shot  of  an  arrow.  Lord  How*- 
^^^-  ard,  brother  to  the  deceased  admiral^  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  English  fleet ;  and  little  memorable  pas- 
sed at  sea  during  this  summer. 

Great  preparations  had  been  making  at  land,  disrmg 
Ae  whole  winter,  for  an  invasion  on  France  by  the  way 
of  Calais ;  but  the  summer  was  well  advanced  before  every 
thing  was  in  sufficient  readiness  for  the  intended  enter* 
prise.  The  long  peace  which  the  kingdom  had  enjoyed, 
had  somewhat  unfitted  the  English  for  military  expedi* 
tions ;  and  the  great  change  which  had  lately.been  intro-' 
diwcd  in  the  art  of  war,  had  rendered  it  more  difficult  to 
inure  them  to  the  use  of  the  weapons  now  emf^oyed  in 
action.  The  Swiss,  and  after  them  the  Spaniards,  had 
shown  ihe  advantage  of  a  stable  infantry,  who  fought  with 
pike  and  sword,  and  were  able  to  repulse  even  the  heavy 
armed  cavalry,  in  which  the  great  force  of  the  armies  for- 
merly consisted.  The  practice  of  fire  arms  was  become 
common ;  though  the  caliver,  which  was  the  weapon  now 
in  use,  was  so  inconvenient,  and  attended  with  so  many 
disadvantages,  that  it  had  not. entirely  discredited  the 
bow,  a  weapon  in  which  the  English  excelled  all  Euro* 
pean  nations.  A  considerable  part  of  the  forces,  which 
Henry  levied  for  the  invasion  of  France,  consisted  of 
archers ;  and  as  soon  as  affairs  were  in  readiness,  the  van* 
guard  of  the  army,  amounting  to  8000  men,  under  the 
command  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  sailed  over  to  Calais. 
Shrewsbury  was  accompanied  by  the  earl  of  Derby,  the 
lords  Fitzter,  Hastings,  CobHam,  and  sir  Rice  ap  Thomas, 
CBptain  of  Ac  light  horse.  Another  body  of  6000  men 
soon  after  followed  under  the  command  of  lord  Herbert 
the  chamberlain,  attended  by  the  earls  of  Northumberland 
and  Kent,  the  lords  Audley  and  Delawar,  together  with 
Carew,  Gurson,  and  other  gentlemen. 

Th|:  king  himself  prepared  to  follow  with  the  main 
body  and  rear  of  the  army ;  and  he  appointed  the  queen 
regent  of  the  kingdom  during  his  absence.  That  he 
might  secure  her  administration  from  all  disturbance,  he 
ordered  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk,  to  be  be" 
headed  in  the  Tower,  the  nobleman  who  had  been  attaintt 
ed  and  imprisoned  during  the  late  reign.     Henry  was  led 
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to  comoiat  this  Mt  of  rkdence  by  the  dying  commaodSf  a»    CHAF» 
is  imagiaedi  of  has  ifsither,  who  told  him,  that  he  never  ^,.^*^ 
voald  be  free  from  danger,  while  a  man  of  so  turbulent  a     i^iia. 
disposition  as  Suffolk  was  alive*      And  as  Richard  de  la 
Pole^  brother  of  Suffolk,  had  accepted  of  a  command  in  the 
French,  service,  vatA  foolishly  attempted  to  revive  the  York 
factum,  and  instigate  diem  kgainst  the  present  ^vernment^ 
he  probably,  by  that  means,  drew  more  suddenly  the  king's 
vengeance  on  this  unhappy  nobleman. 

>  At  last  Henry,  attended  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  ^th  Juae. 
ftad  many  others  of  the  nobility,  arrived  at  Calais,  and 
entered  upon  his  French  expedition  from  which  he  fondly 
expected,  so  much  success  smd  glory.*"  Of  all  those  allies 
on  whc^eassiBtance  he  relied,  the  Swiss  alone  fully  per* 
formed  their  engagements.  Being  put  in  motion  by  a  sum  invasion  af 
of  money  oent  them  by  Henry,  and  incited  by  their  victo-  *'™'^^* 
ries  obtained  in  Italy,  and  by  their  animosity  against 
France,  they  were  preparing  to  enter  that  kingdom  with 
an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men ;  and  no  equal  force 
could  be  opposed  to  their  incursion.  Maximilian  had 
secseived  an  advance  of  120,000  crowns  from  Henry,  and 
had  promised  to  remforce  the  Swiss  with  8000  men ;  bat 
failed  in  his  engagement.  That  he  might  make  atone* 
meat  to  the  king,  he  himself  appeared  in  the  Low  Coun<^ 
tries,  and  joined  the  En^ish  army  with  some  German 
and  Flemish  soldiers,  who  were  useful  in  giving  an  exam* 
pie  of  disci{dine  to  Henry*s  new  levied  forces.  Observing 
the  disposition  of  the  Eng^sh  m^march  to  be  more  bent 
on  glory  than  on  interest,  he  enlisted  himself  in  his  ser*> 
vice,,  wore  the  cross  of  St.  George,  and  received  pay,  a 
hundred  crowns  a  day,  as  one  of  his  subjects  and  captains. 
But  while  he  exhibited  this  extraordinary  spectacle,  of  an 
esEiperor  of  Germany  serving  under  a  king  of  England^ 
he  was  treated  with  the  highest  respect  by  Henry,  and 
reaUy  directed  all  the  operations  of  the  English  army. 

Before  the  arrival  of  Henry  and  Maximilian  in  the 
camp,  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  lord  Herbert  had  form* 
ed  the  siege  of  Teroiiene,  a  town  situated  on  the  frontiers 
of  Picardy;  and  they  began  to  attack  the  place  with 
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CHAP,    vigour.     Telig&i  and  Creqm  commanded  in  the  lown^ 
^^■^^1?      and  had  a  garrison  not  exceeding  two  ibouaand  men;  yet 
151^     made  they  such  stout  resistance  as  protracted  the  siege  a 
month ;  and  they  at  last  found  themselves  more  in  danger 
for  want  of  provisions  and  ammunition,  than  from  the 
assaults  of  the  besiegers.     Having  conveyed  intelligence 
of  their  sittlation  to  Lewis,  who  had  advanced  to  Amiens 
with  his  army,  that  prince  gave  orders  to  throw  relief 
iMk  Aug.  into  the  place.     Fontrailles  appeared  at  the  head  of  800 
horsemen,  each  of  whom  carried  a  sack  of  gunpowder 
behind  him,  and  two  quarters  of  bacon.     With  this  smaU 
force  he  made  a  sudden  and  unexpected  irruption  into  tl)ke 
English  camp,  and  surmounting  aU  resistance,  advanced 
to  the  fossee  of  the  town,  where  each  horseman  tln-ew 
down  his  burden.      They  immediately  returned  at  the 
gallop,  and  were  so  fortunate  as  again  to  break  throng 
•  the  English,  and  to  suffer  little  or  no  loss  in  this  danger- 
ous attempt." 

But  the  English  had,  soon  after,  full  revenge  for  the 
BatUe  of  insult.  Henry  had  received  intelligence  o(  the  approach 
wn«g»te.  ^£  ^Y^^  French  horse,  who  had  advanced  to  protect  another 
incursion  of  Fontrailles ;  and  he  ordered  some  troops  to 
pass  the  Lis,  in  order  to  oppose  them.  The  cavalry  of 
France,  though  they  consisted  chiefly  of  gentlemen  who 
had  behaved  with  great  gallantry  in  many  desperate  ac- 
tions in  Italy,  were,  on  sight  of  the  enemy,  seized  with 
so  unaccountable  a  panic,  that  they  immediately  took  to 
flight,  and  were  pursued  by  the  Ei^ilish.  The  duke  of 
Longueville,  who  commanded  the  French,  Bussi  d'Amr 
boise,  Clermont,  Imbercourt,  the  chevalier  Bayard,  and 
many  other  officers  of  distinction,  were  made  prisoners*' 
This  action,  or  rather  rout,  is  sometimes  called  the  batde 
of  Guinegate,  from  the  place  where  it  was  fought ;  but 
more  commonly  the  Battle  qfSpurs^  because  the  French, 
that  day,  made  more  use  'of  their  spurs  than  of  their 
swords  or  military  weaflons. 

After  so  considerable  an  advantage,  the  king,  wbp 
was  at  the  head  of  a  complete  army  of  above  50,000  men, 
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might  have  made  incumons  to  the  gates  of  Paris,  and  CHAP, 
spread  confusion  and  desolation  every  where.  It  gave  ^^^^^^^ 
Lewis  greia  joy,  when  he  heard  that  the  English,  instead  1519 
of  pushing  their  victory,  and  attacking,  the  dismayed 
tfoops  of  France,  returned  to  the  siege  of  so  inconsiderable 
a  place  as  Teroiiene.  The  governors  were  obliged  soon 
aften,  to  capitulate ;  and  Henty  found  his  acquisition  of 
«o  little  moment,  though  gained  at  the  expense  of  some 
blood,  and  what,  in  his  present  circumstances,  was  more 
important^  ot  much  valuable  time,  that  he  immediately 
demolished  the  fortifications.  The  anxieties  of  the  French 
.were  again  revived  with  i'egard  to  the  motions  of  the 
English.  The  Swiss,  at  the  same  time  had  entered  Bur» 
^undy  with  a  formidable  army,  and  laid  siege  to  Dijon, 
which  waa  ^ia  no  condition  to  resist  them.  Ferdinand 
bimself,  thovgh  he  had  made  a  truce  with  Lewis^  seemed 
tliftposed  to  lay  hfdd  of  every  advantage  which  fortune 
should  present  to  him.  Scarcely  ever  was  the  French 
monarchy  in  grenter  danger,  or  less  in  a  condition  to  de^ 
fend  itself  iigaiiist  those  powerful  armies,  which  oh  every 
i^ide  assaale^  or  threatened  it*  Even  many  of  the  inhabit 
tants<rf'  Paris,  "Who  bfdieved  themselves  exposed  to  the 
rapacity  and  vioieaee  of  the  enemy,  began  to  dislodge, 
without  knowing  what  place  could  afford  them  greater 
aecurity. 

But  Lewis  was  extricated  from  his  present  difficult 
laes  by  the  manifold  bliinders  of  his  enemies.  The  Swiss  , 
aUowed  themselves  to  be  seduced  into  a  negotiation  by 
TremoiUe,  governor  of  Burgundy ;  and  without  making 
inquiry  whether  that  nobleman  had  any  powers  to  treat, 
they  accepted  of  the  conditions  which  he  offsred  them« 
Tremoille^  who  knew  that  he  idiould  be  disavowed  by  his 
master,  stipulated  whatever  they  were  pleased  to  demand, 
and  thought  himself  happy^  at  the  expense  of  some  pay-- 
ments  and  very  large  promise^,,  to  get.  rid  of  so  formid- 
able an  enemy.^ 

The  measures  of  Henry  showed  equal  ignorancef  in 
the  art  of  war  with  that  of  the  £wiss  in,  negotiation.  Tour* 
nay  was  a  great  and  rich  city,  which,  though  it  lay  within 
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CHAP,  the  frolitiers  of  Flanders,  belonged  to  France,  and  vSorS** 
V,^^^,^^  ed  the  troops  of  that  kingdom  a  passage  into  the  heart 
1S13.  ^^  ^^^  Netherlands*  Maximilian,  who  was  desirous  of 
freeing  his  grandson  from  so  troublesome  a  neig^diour, 
advised  Henry  to  lay  siege  to  the  place ;  and  the  English 
monarch,  -not  considering  that  such  an  acquisition  nowise 
advanced  his  conquests  in  France,  was  so  imprudent  as 
to  follow  this  interested  counsel.  The  city  of  Toumay, 
by  its  ancient  charters,  being  exempted  from  the  burden 
of  a  garrison,  the  burghers,  against  the  remonstrance  of 
their  sovereign,  strenuously  insisted  on  maintainmg  this 
dangerous  privilege ;  and  they  engaged,  by  then^selves, 
to  make  a  vigorous  defence  against  the  enemy .^  Their 
courage  failed  them  when  matters  came  to  trial ;  and  after 
«4t]i  Sept.  a.  few  days  siege,  the  place  was  surrendered  to  the  £ng^siu 
The  bishop  of  Tournay  was  lately  dead ;  and,  as  a  new 
bishop  was  already  elected  by  the  chapter,  but  not  instal*^ 
led  in  his  office,  the  king  bestowed  the  administration  of 
the  see  on  his  favourite,  Wolsey,  and  put  him  in  imme- 
diate possession  of  the  revenues,  which  were  considerable/ 
Hearing  of  the  retreat  of  the  Swiss,  and  observing  the 
season  to  be  far  advanced,  he  thought  proper  to. return  to 
England ;  and  he  carried  the  greater  part^f  his  army  with 
him.  Success  had  attended  him  in  eVery-  enterprise ;  and 
his  youthful  mind  was  much  elated  with  this  seeming 
prosperity ;  but  all  men  of  judgment  comparing  the  advan- 
tage^  of  his  situation  with  his  progress,  his  expense  with 
his  acquisitions,  were  convinced  that  this  campaign,  so 
much  vaunted,  was  in  reality  both  ruinous  and  inglorious 
to  him/ 

The  success  which,  during  this  summer,  had  attended 
.Henry's  arms  in  the  no^th  was  much  more  decisive.  The 
king  of  Scotland  had  assembled  the  whole  force  of  his 
kingdom :  and  having  passed  the  Tweed  with  a  brave 
tbpiigh  a  tumultuary  army  of  above  50,000  men,. he  ra- 
vaged those  parts  of  Northumberland  which  lay  nearest 
that  rivei:,  and  h^  employed  himself  in  taking  the  castles 
of  Norbam,  Etal,  Werke,  Ford,  and  other  places  of  small 
ipiportance.     Lady  Ford  being  taken  prisoner  in  her  cas- 
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tie,  was  presented  to  James,  and  so  gdned  on  the  aflSec*  CtiAV, 
tions  of  the  prince,  that  he  wasted  in  pleasure  the  critical  J^J-^ 
time  which,  during  the  absence  of  his  enemy,  he  should  i^^^ 
have  employed  in  pushing  his  conquests*  His  trodps, 
lying  in  a  barren  country,  where  they  soon  consumed  all 
the  provisions,  began  to  be  pinched  with  hunger ;  and,  as 
the  authority  of  the  prince  was  feeble,  and  military  disci- 
pline, during  that  age,  extremely  relaxed,  many  of  them 
had  stolen  from  the  camp,  and  retired  homewards. 
Meanwhile  the  earl  of  Surrey  having  collected  a  force  of 
26,000  men,'  of  which  5000  had  been  sent  over  from  the 
king's  army  in  France,  marched  to  the  defence  of  the 
<:ountry,  and  approached  the  Scots,  who  lay  on  sonie  high 
ground  near  die  hills  of  Cheviot.  The  river  Till  ran 
between  the  armies,  and  prevented  an  engagement:  Sur- 
rey, therefore,  sent  a  herald  to  the  Scottish  camp,  chal- 
lenging the  enemy  to  descend  into  the  plain  of  Milfield, 
which  lay  towards  the  south ;  and  there,  appointing  a  day 
for  the  combat,  to  try  their  valour  on  equal  ground*  As 
he  received  no  satisfactory  answer,  he  made  a  feint  of 
marching  itowards  Berwic;i  as  if  he  intended  to  enter 
Scotland^  to  lay  waste  the  borders,  and  cut  off  the  provi- 
sions of  the  enemy*.  The  Scottish  army,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent his  purpose,  put  themselves  in  motion ;  and  having 
set  fire  to  the  huts  in  which  they,  had  quartered,  they  de- 
scended from  the  hills*  Surrey,  taking  advantage  of.  the 
smoke,,  which  was  blown,  towards  him,  and  which  conceal- 
ed his  movements,  passed  the  Till  with  his  artillery  and 
vanguard  at  the  bridge  of  Twisel,  and  sent  the  rest  of 
his  army  to  seek  a  ford  higher  up  the  river* 

An  engagement  was  now  became  inevitable,  and  both  9th  Sept. 
sides  prepared  for  it  with  tranquillity  an^  order*'  The 
English  divided  their  army  into  two  lines :  Lord  Howard 
led  the  main  body  of  the  first  line,  sir  Edmund  Howard 
the  right  wing,  sir  Marmaduke  Constable,  the  left*  The 
eail  of  Surrey,  himself,  comm^ding  the  main  body  of  the 
second  line,  lord  Dacres  the  right  wing,  sir  Edward  Stan- 
ley the  left.  The  front  of  the  Scots  presented  three  divi-  Battle  of 
sions  to  the  enemy :  The  middle  was  led  by  the  king  Fio^de* 
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CHAP,  himself :  The  right  by  the  earl  of  Huntky^  aasbted  by 
.^^IHL.  ^^^^  Hume  :  The  left  by  the  earls  of  Lenox  and  Argyht. 
A  fourth  division  under  the  earl  of  Boihwel,  made  a  faddy 
of  reserve*  Huntley  began  the  batde ;  and  after  a  sharp 
conflict  put  to  flight  the  left  wing  of  the  English,  and 
chased  then^  ofi*  the  field :  But,  on  returning  from  the  pur- 
suit, be  found  the  whole  Scottish  army  in  great  disorder* 
The  divisicm  under  Lenox  and  Argyle,  elated  wkh  the 
success  of  the  other  wing,  had  broken  their  ranks,  amd, 
notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  and  entreaties  of  La 
Motte,  the  French  ambassador,  had  rushed  headlong  upon 
the  enemy.  Not  only  sir  Edmund  Howard,  at  the  head 
of  his  division,  received  them  with  great  valour ;  but 
Pacres,  who  commanded  in  the  second  line,  wheeling 
about  daring  .the  action,  fell  upon  their  rear,  and  put  them 
to  the  sword  without  resistance.  The  division  under 
Jiones,  and  that  ander  Bothwel,  animated  by  the  valour 
of  their  leaders,  still  made  head  against  the  English,  and 
throwing  themselves  into  a  circle,  protracted  the*  action, 
till  night  vfeparated  the  combatants.  The  victory  seemed 
yet  undecided,  and  the  nuntf)ers  that  fell  on  each  side 
were  nearly  equal,  amounting  to<  above  5000  men :  BiNl 
the  morning  discovered  where  the  advantage  lay.  The 
English  had  lost  only  persons  of  small  note;  but  the 
flower  of  the  Scottish  nobility  had  fallen  in  battle,  and 
their  king  himself,  after  the  most  diligent  inquiry,  could 
no  where  be  found.  In  searching  the  field,  the  English 
met  with  a  dead  body  which  resembled  him,  and  was 
arrayed  in  a  sin^lar  habit ;  and  they  put  it  in  a  leaden 
co£Gin  and  sent  it  to  London.  During  some  time  it  was 
kept  unburied;  because  James  died  under  sentence  of 
excommunication,  on  accou|it  of  his  confederacy  with 
France,  and  his  opposition-  to  the  holy  see  :^  But  upoa' 
Henry's  application,  who  pretended  that  this  prince  had, 
in  the  instant  before  his  death,  discovered  signs  of  re- 
pentance, absolution  was  given  Um,  and  his  body  was 
interred.  The  Scots,  however,  still  asserted  that  it  waf 
not  James's  body  which  was  found  cm  the  field  of  batde^ 
but  that  of  one  Elphinstone,  who  had  been  arrayed  in 
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arms  resembling  their  king'is,  in  order  to  avoid  the  atten*    CHAP, 
tion  of  the  English,  and  share  the  danger  with  hi«  master*  ^^/^^  ' 
It  was  believed  that  James  had  been  seen  crossing  the     1513^ 
Tweed  at  Kelso ;  and  some  imagined  that  he  had  been 
killed  by  the  vassals  of  lord  Hume,  whom  that  nobleman 
had  instigated  to  commit  so  enormous  a  crimei     But  the 
populace  entertained  the  opinion  that  he  was  still  alive, 
asid,  having  secredy  gone  in  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
would  soon  return  and  take  possession  of  the  throne.    This 
foixd  conceit  was  long  entertained  among  the  Scots* 

s  The  king  of  Scotland  and  most  of  his  chief  nobles 
being  slain  in  the  field  of  Flouden,  so  this  battle  was  calU 
ed,  an  inviting  opportunity  was  offered  to  Henry  of  gain* 
ittg  advantages  oyer  that  kingdom,  perhaps  6f  reducing 
it  to  subjection*  But  he  discovered,  on  this  oceasicm,  a 
misul  truly  great  and  generous.  When  the  queen  of 
Scotland^  Margaret,  who  was  created  regent  during  the 
infancy  of  her  son,  applied  for  peace,  he  readily  granted 
it;  and  took  compassion  of  the  helpless  ccmdition  of  his 
sister  and  nephew*  The  earl  of  Surrey,  who  hM  gained 
him  so  great  a  victory,  was  restored  to  the  tide  of  duke 
of  Norfolk,  which  had  been  forfeited  by  his  father  for  1514. 
engaging  on  the  side  of  Richard  III.  Lord  Howard  was 
honoured  with  the  tide  of  eaii  of  Surrey*  Sir  Charles 
Brandon  the  king's  favourite,  whom  he  had  before  created 
viscount  Lisle,  was  now  raised  to  the  dignity  of  duke  of 
Suffolk*  Wolsey,  who  was  both  his  favourite  and  his 
minister,  was  created  bishop  of  Lincoln*  Lord  Herbert 
obtained  the  tide  of  earl  of  Worcester*  Sir  Edward 
Stanley  that  of  lord  Monteagle* 

Though  peace  with  Scodand  gave  Henry  security  on 
that  side,  and  enabled  him  to  prosecute,  in  tranquillity,  his 
enterprise  against  France,  some  other  incidents  had  hap- 
pened, which  more  than  counterbalanced  this  fortunate 
event,  and  served  to  open  his  eyes  with  regard  to  the 
rashness  of  an  undertaking  inttf  which  his  youth  and  high 
fortune  had  betrayed  him* 

Lewis,  fully  sensible  of  the  dangerous  situation  t6 
which  his  kingdom  had  been  reduced  during  the  former 
campaign,  was  resolved,  by  every  expedient,  to  prevent 
the  return  of  like  perils,  and  to  break  the  confederacy  of 
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CHAP.,  his  enemies.  The  pope -was  nowise  disposed  to  push  the 
^^.^.^^  French  to  extremity ;  and,  provided  they  did  not  return 
1514.  ^o  t$lke  possession  of  Mikin,  his  iutercsts  rather  led  him 
to  preserve  the  balance  among  the  contending  parties. 
He  accepted,  therefore,  of  Lewis's  offer  to  renounce  the 
council  of  Lyons ;  and  he  took  off  the  excommunication 
which  his  predecessor  and  himself  had  fulminated  against 
that  king  and  his  kingdom.  Ferdinand  was  now  fast  de- 
olining  in  years ;  and  as  he  entertained  no  farther  ambition 
than  that  of  keeping  possession  of  Navarre,  which  he  had 
subdued  by  his  arms  and  policy,  he  readily  hearkened  to 
the  proposals  of  Lewis  for  prolonging  the  truce  another 
year ;  and  he  even  showed  an  inclination  of  forming  a 
more  intimate  connexion  with  that  monarch.  Lewis  had 
dropt  hmt^  of  his  intention  to  marry  his  second  daughter 
Ren^e,  either  to  Charles,  prince  of  Spain,  or  his.  brother 
Ferdinand,  -both  of  them  grandsons  of  the  Spanish  m<m- 
arch;  and  he  declared  his  resolution  (^  bestowing  on 
her,  as  her  pfortion,  his  claim  to  the  dutchy  of  Milan. 
Ferdinand  not  only  embraced  these  proposals  with  joy; 
but  also  engaged  the  emperor,  Maximilian,  in  the  same 
views,  and  procured  his  accession  to  a  treaty,  which 
opened  so  inviting  a  prospect  of  aggrandizing  their  cmn« 
mon  grandchildren. 

When  Henry  was  informed  of  Ferdinand's  renewal 
of  the  truce  with  Lewis,'  he  fell  into  a  violent  rage,  and 
loudly  complained,  that  his  father-in-law  had  first,  by  hi^ 
promises  and  professions,  engaged  him  in  enmity  with 
France,  and  afterwards,  without  giving  him  the  least 
warning,  had  now  again  sacrificed  his  interest  to  his  own 
selfish  purposes,  and  had  left  him  exposed  alone  to  all 
the  danger  and  expense  of  the  war.  In  proportion  to  his 
easy  credulity,  and  his  unsuspecting  reliance  on  Ferdi- 
nand, was  the  vehemence  with  which  he  exclaimed  against 
the  treatment  which  he  met  with ;  and  he  threatened  re- 
venge for  this  egregious  treachery  and  breach  of  faith.^ 
But  he  lost  all  patience  when  informed  of  the  other  negot 
tiations  by  which  Maximilian  was  also  seduced  from  his 
alliance,  and  in  which  proposals  had  been  agre^  to,  fpr 
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die  marriage  of  the  prince  of  Spaia  with  the  daughter  of   oBAPv 
France.     Charles,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  late  king,  ' 


had  been  affianced  to  Mary,  Henrfr's  yoxmger  sister  ^  and,  1514 
as  the  prince  now  approached  the  age  of  puberty,  the  king 
had  expected  the  immediate  completion  of  the  marriage^ 
and  the  ht>nourable  settlement  of  a  sister,  for  whom  he 
had  entertained  a  tender  affection*  Such  a  complication, 
therrfore,  of  injuries  gave  him  the  highest  di^leasure^ 
and  inspired  him  with  a  desire  of  expressing  his  disdain 
towards  those  who  had  imposed  on  his  youth  and  iaexperi^* 
ence,  and  had  abused  his  too  great  facility* 

The  duke  of  Longueville,  who  had  been  made 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Guinegate,  and  who  was  still  de* 
taitted  in  En^^and,  was  ready  to  take  advantage  of  all 
these  dispoaitions  of  Henry,  in  order  to.  procure  a  peace, 
and  even  an  alliance,  which  he  knew  to  be  passionately 
desired  by  his  master*  He  represented  to  the  king  that 
Anne,  queen  of  France,  being  lately  dead,  a  door  waa 
opened  thereby  for  an  affinity  which  ^  might  tend  to  the 
advantage  of  both  kingdoms,  and  which  would  serve  %q 
terminate  honourably  all  the  differences  between  them: 
That  she  had  left  Lewis  no  male  children ;  and  as  he  had 
«ver  entertained  a  strong  desire  of  having  heirs  to  the 
€TOwn,  no  marriage  seemed  more  suitable  to  him  than 
that  with  the  princess  of  England,  whose  youth  and  beau- 
ty afforded  .  the  most  flattering  hopes  in  that  particular : 
That,  though  the  marriage  of  a  princess  of  sixteen  with  a 
king  of  fifty-three  might  seem  unsuitable,  yet  the  other 
advantages  attending  the  alliance  were  more  than  a  suffici- 
ent compensation  for  this  inequality :  And  that  Henry,  in 
loosening  his  connexicms  with  *  Spain, .  from  which  he  had 
never  reaped  any  advantage,  would  contract  a  close  affini- 
ty with  Lewis,  a  prince  who,  through  his  whole  life,  had 
invariably  maintained  the  character  of  probity  and  honour* 

As  Henry  seemed  to  hearken  to  this  discourse  with 
willing  ears,  Longueville  informed  his  master  of  the  pro- 
bability which  he  discovered  of.  bringing  the  matter  to  a 
happy  conclusion ;  and  he  received  fidl  powers  for  nego- 
tiating the  treaty*  The*  articles  were  easily  adjusted 
between  the  monarchs.  Lewis  agreed  that  Tournay  Peace  wiife 
should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  English ;  that  Richard riJkAus. 
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CHAP,    de  la  Pole  should  be  biftiAed  to  Metz^  tfatre  to  live  on  a 
XXViL    pension  assigned  him  by  Lewis;  that  Henry  should  re* 


Ut  Jan. 


1514*  ceivtt^payment  of  a  million. of  crowns, .being  the  acrears 
due  by  treaty  to  his  father  and  himself;  and  that  the 
princess  Mary  should  bring  four  hundred  thousand  crowns^ 
as  her  portion,  and  enjoy  as  large  a  jointure  as  any  queen 
of  France,  even  the  former,  who  was  heiress  ot  Britany. 
The  two  princes  also  agreed  <m  the  succonrs  with  which 
they  should  mutually  supply  each  other,  in  case  either  of 
them  were  attacked  by  an  enemy.^ 

In  consequence  of  this  treaty,  Mary  was  sent  ova*  to 
France  with  a  splendid  retinue,  and  Lewis  met  her  at 
9th  Oct.  Abbeville,  where  the  espousals  were  celebrated.  He  was 
enchanted  with  the  beauty,  grace,  and  numerous  accom' 
plishn>jfi^t8  of  the  ypung  princess ;  and,  beii^  naturally  of 
an  amorous  disposition,  which  his  advanced  age  bad^not 
1515.  entirely  cooled,  he  was  seduced  into,  auch  a.  conrse  of 
gaiety  and  plea3ure,  as  proved  very  unsuitaUe  to  his 
declining  state  of*  health.^  He  died,  in  less  than  three 
months  after  the  marriage,  to  the  extreme  regret  of  the 
French  nation,  who,  sensible  of  his  tender  concern  for 
their  welfare,  gave  him,  with  one  voke,  the  honourable 
appellation  of  father  of  his  people* 

Francis,  duke  of  Angouleme,  a  youth  of  one  and 
twenty,  who  had  married  Lewis's  eldest  daughter,  suc- 
ceeded him  on  the  throne ;  and,  by  his  activity,  valour, 
generosity,  and  other  virtues,  gave  prognostics  of  a  happy 
and  glorious  reign.  This  young  monarch  had  been  ex- 
tremely struck  with  the  charms  of  the  £nglish  princess ; 
and,  even  during  his  predecessor's  lifetime,  had  paid  her 
such  assiduous  court,  as  mUde  some  of  his  friends  appre* 
hend  that  he  had  entertained  views  of  gallantly  towards 
her.  But'  being  warned  that,  by  indulging  this  passion, 
he  might  probably  exclude  himself  from  the  throne,  he 
forbore  all  farther  addreiises ;  and  even  watched  the  young 
dowager  with  a  very  capreful  eye  during  the  first  months 
of  her  widowhood.  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk, 
was,  at  that  time,  in  the  court  of  France,  the  most  comdy 
personage  of  that  time,  and  the  most  accomplished  in  all 
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the  exercises  which  were  theti  thcfusht  ta  befit  a  cottrtier  CHAP, 
and  a  soldier.  He  was  Henry's  chief  favourite ;  and  that  ^^^L^ll 
monarch  had  even  once  entertained  thoughts  of  marrying  ^^^^ 
him. to  his  sister,  and  had  given  indulgence  to  the  mutual 
passion  which  took  place  between  them.  The  queen 
asked  Suffolk,  whether  he  had  now  the  courage,  without 
farther  reflection,  to  espouse  her  i  And  she  told  him,  that 
her  brother  would  more  easily  forgive  him  for  not  asking 
his  consent,  than  for  acting  contrary  to  his  orders.  Suf- 
folk declined  not  so  inviting  an  offer :  and  their  nuptials 
were  secretly  celebrated  at  Paris.  Francis,  who  was 
pleased  with  this  marriage,  as  it  prevented  Henry  from 
forming  any  powerful  alliance  by  means  of  his  sister,*  in** 
terposed  his -good  offices  in  appeasing  him:  And  even 
Wplsey,  having  entertained  no  jealousy  of  Suffolk,  who 
was  content  to  participate  in  the  king's  pleasures,  and  had 
no  ambition  to  engage  i,n  public  business,  was  active  in 
reconciling  the  king  to  his  sister  and  brether^in-law ;  and 
he  obtaii^ed  them  permission  to  return  to  England* 
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1515. 
Wolsey's 
adminis- 
stration. 


Wolsey*s  admtnistratioTU'^cotch  affatrS'^^Progre^sofFrem" 
cis  L — Jealousy  of  Henry^-^Toumay  delivered  to  France 
^^Wohey  appointed  legate^-^Hia  manner  of  exercising 
that  offtce^-^Death  of  the  emperor  Maximilian'-^harles 
king  of  Spain  chosen  emperor^^Interview  between  Henry 
and  Francis  near  Calais — -The  emperor  Charles  arrives 
in  England'^Mediation  of  Henry-^Trial  and  condemntt* 
tion  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham* 

THE  numerous  enemies  whom  Wolsey's  sudden 
elevation,  his  aspiring  character,  and  his  haughty  deport- 
ment had  raised  him,  served  only  to  rivet  him  faster  in 
Henry's  confidence;  who  valued  himself  on  supporting  the 
choice  which  he  had  made,  and  who  was  incapable  of  yield- 
ing either  to  the  murmurs  of  the  people,  or  to  the  discontents 
of  the  great.  That  artful  prelate,  likewise,  well  acquainted 
with  the  king's  imperious  temper,  concealed  from  him 
the  absolute  ascendant  which  he  had  acquired ;  and  while 
he  secretly  directed  all  public  councils,  he  ever  pretended 
a  blind  submission  to  the  will  and  authority  of  his  master. 
By  entering  into  the  king's  pleasures,  he  preserved  his 
affection;  by  conducting  his  business,  he  gratified  his 
indolence;  and  by  his  unlimited  complaisance  in  both 
capacities,  he  prevented  all  that  jealousy  to  which  his 
exorbitant  acquisitions,  and  his  splendid  ostentatious  train 
of  life,  should  naturally  have  given  birth.  The  arch- 
bishopric of  York  falling  vacant  by  the  death  of  Bambridge, 
Wolsey  was  promoted  to  that  see,  and  resigned  the  bishop- 
ric of  Lincoln.  Besides  enjoying  the  administration  of 
Tournay,  he  got  possession,  on  easy  leases,  of  the  reve- 
nues of  Bath,  Worcester,  and  Hereford,  bishoprics  filled 
by  Italians,  who  were  allowed  to  reside  abroad,  and  who 


were  gbid  to  compound  for  thb  indulgeiice,  by  yteldiag  a  CHAP. 
considerable  share  of ,  dxeir  income.  He  held  in  com-  ^^^^^^^ 
mendfun  the  abbey  of  St*  Alban's,  and  many  other  church  1515 
preferments*  He  was  even  allowed  to  unite  with  the  see 
of  York)  first  that  of.  Durham,  next  that  of  Winchester; 
and  there  seemed  to  be  no  end  of  his  acquisitions*  .  His 
farther  advancement  in  ecclesiastical  digaity  served  him 
as  a  pretence  for  engrossing  still  more  revenues:  The 
pope,  observing  his  great  influence  over  the  king,  was 
desirous  of  engaging  him  in  his  interests,  and  created  him 
a  cardinal.  No  churchman,  under  colour  of  exacting 
respect  to  religion,  ever  carried  to  a  greater  height  the 
state  and  dignity  of  that  character*  His  train  consisted 
of  e^ht  hundred  servants,  of  whom  many  were  knights 
and  gentlemen :  Some  even  of  the  nobility  put  their  chil- 
dren into  his  family  as  a  place  of  education;  and  in  order 
to  gain  them  favour  with  their  patron,  allowed  them  to 
bear  offices  as  his  sc^rvants*  Whoever  was  distingiiished 
by  any  art  or  science  .paid  court  to  the  cardinal ;  and  none 
paid  court  in  vain*  Literature,  which  was  then  in  its 
^fancy,  found  in  him  a  generous  patron ;  and  both  by  his 
jpubUc  institutions,  and. private  bounty,  he  gave  encourage- 
ment to  eyery  branch  of  erudition*^  Not  content  with 
this  munificence,  which  gained  him  the  approbation  of  the 
wise,  he  strove  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  populace,  by  the 
splendour  of  his  equipage  and  furniture,  the  costly  em- 
broidery of  .his  liveries,  the  lustre  of  his  apparel*  He  was  ^ 
the  first  clergyman  in  £ngland  that  wore  silk  and  gold, 
not  only  on  his  habit,  but  also  on  his  saddles  and  the 
trappings  of  his  horses*''  He  caused  his  cardinal's  hat  to 
be  borne  aloft  by  a  person  of  rank  *  and  when  he  came  to 
,the  king's  chapel,  would  permit  it  to  be  l^d  on  no  place 
but  the  altar*  A  priest,  the  tallest  and  most  comely  he 
could  find,  carried  before  him  a  pillar  of  silver,  on  whose  top 
was  placed  a  cross :  But  not  satisfied  with  this  parade,  to 
tfhich  he  thought  hiinself  entitled  as  cardinal,  he  provided 
another  priest  of.  equal  stature  and  beauty,  who  marched 
along,  bearing  the  cross  of  York,  even  in  the  diocese  of 
Canterbury ;  contrary  to  the  ancient  rule  and  the  agree- 
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CHAP,  ment  betwcMi  the  prehieft  of  these  rival  86es/  Tlie  people 
^^^^3!!L  ™^^  many  with  the  cardinars  ostentation ;  and  said  they 
were  now  sensible,  that  one  crucifix  alone  was  not  suffi* 
cient  for  the  expiation  of  his  sins  and  offences. 

Warham,  chancellor  and  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
a  man  of  a  moderate  temper,  averse  to  all  disputes,  chose 
rather  to  retire  from  public  employment,  than  maintain  an 
unequal  contest  with  the  haughty  cardinal.  He  resigned 
hi»  office  of  chancellor ;  and  the  great  seal  was  immediately 
delivered  to  Wolsey.  If  this  new  accumulation  of  dignity 
increased  his  enemies,  it  also  served  to  exalt  his  personal 
character,  and  prove  the  extent  of  his  capacity^  A  strict 
administration  of  justice  took  place  during  his  enjoyment 
of  this  high  office ;  and  no  chancellor  ever  discovered 
greater  impartiality  in  his  deetstons,  deeper  penetration 
of  judgment,  or  more  enlarged  knowledge  of  law  and 
eqi^ity.** 

The  duke  of  Norfolk,  finding  the  king's  money  almost 
entirely  exhausted  by  projects  and  pleasures,  while  bs 
inclination  for  expense  still  continued,  was  glad  to  resign 
his  office  of  treasurer,  and  retire  from  court.  His  rival, 
Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester,  reaped  no  advantage  from  his 
absence;  but  partly  overcome  by  years  and  infirmitiesi 
partly  dif^usted  at  the  ascendant  acquired  by  Wolsey, 
withdrew  himself  wholly  to  the  care  of  his  dideese*  The 
duke  of  Suffolk  had  also  taken  offence  that  the  king,  by 
the  cardinal's  persuasion,  had  refused  to  pay  a  debt  which 
he  had  contracted  during  his  residence  in  France ;  and  he 
thenceforth  affected  to  live  in  privacy.  These  incidents 
left  Wolsey  to  enjoy,  without  a  rival,  the  whole  power 
and  favour  of  the  king;  and  they  put  into  his  bands  every 
kind  of  authority.  In  vain  did  Fox,  before  his  retirement^ 
warn  the  king  "  not  to  suffer  the  servant  to  be  greater  than 
*'  his  master;"  Henry  replied,  ^  that  he  well  knew  Iww 
^'  to  retain  all  his  subjects  in  obedience ;"  but  he  coa'> 
tinued  still  an  unlimited  deference  in  every  thing  to  the 
directions  and  counsels  of  the  cardinal* 

The  public  tranquillity  was  so  well  established  in 
England,  the  obedience  of  tiie  people  so  entire,  the  general 
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administratioii  of  justiee  by  tte  cafdinal's  me^ns*  so  exdct,    CHAP, 
that  no  domestic  occurrence  happened  considerable  enough  ^^^,^1^ 
to  disturb  the  repose  of  the  king  and  his  nrinister :   They      jgjj 
might  even  have  dispensed  with  giving  any  strict  attention 
to  foreign  affairs,  were  it  possible  for  men  to  enjoy  any 
situation  in  absolute  tranquillity,  or  abstain  from  projects 
and  enterprises,  however  fruitless  and  unnecessary. 

The  will  of  the  late  king  of  Scodand,.  who  left  his  Scotch  tf. 
widow  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  vote  of  the  con-  *"^ 
vention  of  states,  which  confirmed  \he  destination,  had 
expressly  limited  her  authority  to  the  condition  of  her 
remaining  ttfmiarried  t^    But  notwithstanding  this  limita* 
tion,  a  few  months^  after  her  husband's   death,   she  es- 
poused the  ekrl- of  Angus,  of  the  name  of  Douglas,  a 
young  nobleman  of  great  family  and  promising  hopes. 
Some  of  the  noMfity  now  proposed  the  electing  of  Angus 
to  the  regency,  and  recommended  this  choice  as  the  most 
Kkely  means  of  preserving  peace  with  England :    But  the 
jealousy  of  thd  great  femiUes,  and  the  fear  of  exalting  the 
Douglases,    begat    opposition  to   the.  measure*      Lord 
Hume  in  particular,  the  most  powerful  chieftain  in  the 
kingdom,  insisted  on  recalling  the  duke  of  Albany,  son  to 
a  brothel^  W  Jumes  III*  who   had  been  bai^ished  into 
France,  tod  who,  having  there  married,  had  left  posteri^ 
that  were  the  next  heirs  to  the  crown,   and  the  nearest 
relations  to  their  young  sovereign.     Albany,  though  first 
prince  of  the  blood,  had  never  been  in  Scotland,  was  to- 
tally unacquainted  with  the  manners  of  the  people,  igno- 
rant of  their  situation,  unpractised  in  their  language ;  yet 
such  was  die  favour  attending  the  French  alliance,  and  so 
great  the  authority  of  Hume,  that  this  prince  was  invited 
to  accept  the  reins  of  government.     Francis,  careful  not 
to  give  offence  to  die  king  of  England,  detained  Albany 
some  time  in  France ;  but  at  length,  sensible  how  impor- 
tant it  was  to  keep  Scotland  in  his  interests,  he  permitted 
him  to  go  over  and  take  possession  of  the  regency :  He 
even    renewed    the   ancient  league   with  that   kingdom, 
though  it   implied  such  a  close  connexion  as  might  be 
thought  somewhat  to  intrench  on  his  alliance  with  England* 
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CHAP.  When  the  regeat  aitived  in  Scotknd,  he  mMk  ioqiU' 

^^'  ric8  concerning  the  state  of  the  ooimtry^  and  character  of 
j^^^  the  people;  and  he  discovered  a  scene  with  which  he 
was  hitherto  but  little  acquainted.  That  turbulent  king- 
dom, he  found,  was  rather  to  he  considered  as  a  confed- 
eracy, and  that  not  a  close  one,  of  petty  princes,  than  a 
regular  system  of  civil  polity ;  and  even  the  king,  mudi 
more  a  regent,  possessed  an  authority  very  uncertain  and 
precarious.  Arms  more  than  laws  prevailed ;  and  cou- 
rage, preferably  to  equity  or  justice,  was  the  virtue  most 
valued  and  respected.  The  nobility,  in  whom  t)ie  whale 
power  resided,  were  so  connected  by  hereditary  alliances, 
or  so  divided  by  inveterate  emnitie^  that  it  was  impossible, 
without  employing  an  armed  force,  either  to  puiuah  the 
most  flagrant  guilt,  or  give  security  to  the  most  •  entire 
innocence.  Rapine  and  violence,  when  exetciaed  on  a 
hostile  tribe,  instead  of  making  a  person  odious  amoag 
his  own  clan,  radier  recommended  him  to  their  esteem 
and  approbation;  and  by  rendering  him  useful  to  the 
chieftain,  entitled  him  to  a  preference  above  his  fellows. 
And  though  the  necessity  of  mutual  suplKkrt  served  as  a 
close  cement  of  amity  among  those  of  the  saoie  kindred, 
the  spirit  of  revenge  against  enemies,  and  the  desire  of 
prosecuting  the  deadly  feuds  (so  they  were  called)  still 
appeared  to  be  passicms  the  most  predominant  among  that 
uncultivated  people. 

Th£  persons  to  whom  Albany  on  his  arrival  first  ap- 
plied for  information  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the 
country,  happened  to  be  inveterate  enemies  of  Hume}^ 
and  th^y  represented  that  pocwerful  nobleman  as  the  xhief 
source  of  public  disorders,  and  the  great  obstacle  to  the 
execution  of  the  laws  and  the  administration  of  justice. 
Before  the  authority  of  the  magistrate  could  be  established, 
it  was  necessary,  they  said,  to  make  an  example  of  this 
great  ofiender ;  ^nd  by  the  terror  of  his  punishment,  teach 
all  lesser  criminals  to  pay  respect  to  the  power  of  their 
sovereign.  Albany,  moved  by  these  reasons,  was  induced 
to  forget  Hume^s  past  services,  to  which  he  had  in  a  great 
measure  been  indebted  for  the  regency;  and  he  no  longer 
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bore  towards  lum  tiiat  favourable  countenance  with  which    CHAP, 
he  was  wont  to  receive  him.     Hume  perceived  the  alter-  ^^^Xls^ 
ation,  and  was  incited,  both -by  regard  to  his  own  safety,      ^515^ 
sGEid  from  motives  of  revmige,  to  take  measures  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  regent.     He  applied   to   Angus   and  the 
queen  dowager,  and  represented  to  them  the  danger  to 
which  the  infant  prince  was  exposed  from  the  ambition  of 
Albany,  next  heir  to  the  crown,  to  whom  the  states  had 
imprudendy  intrusted  the  whole  authority  of  government. 
By  his  persuasion  Margate  formed  the  design  of  car- 
rying off  the  young  king,  and  putting  him  under  the  pro-* 
tection  of  her  brother;  and  when  that  conspiracy  was 
detected,  she  herself,  aittended  by  Hume  and  Angus,  with* 
drew  into  England,  where  she  was  soon  after  delivered  of 
a  daughter. 

HfiKitT,  in  order  to  ^eck  the  authority  of  Albany 
and  the  French  party,  ga^me  encouragement  to  these  mal- 
contents, and  assured  ihtm  of  his  support.  Matters  being 
afterwards  ia  appearance  accommodated  between  Hume 
and  the  regent,  that  nobkoian  returned  into  his  own 
country;  but  mutual  suspicions  and  jealousies  still  pre-< 
vailed.  He  was  committed  to  custody,  under  the  care  of 
the  eart  of  Arran  his  brother-in-law ;  and  was  for  some 
tim!e  detained  in  the  casde.  But  having  persuaded  Arran 
to  entei'  into  the  -conspiracy  witfi  him^  he  wtLB  allowed  to 
make  his  escape;  and  he  openly  levied  war  upon  the 
regent.  A  new  accommodation  ensued,  not  more  sincere 
than  the  foregoing,  and  Hume  was  so  imprudent  as  to 
intrust  himself,  together  with  his  brother,  into  the  hands 
of  Aat  prince.  They  were  immediately  seized,  com* 
mitted  to  custody,  brought  to  trial,  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted. No  legal  crime  was  ptoved  against  these  bro- 
thers :  It  was  only  alleged,  that  at  the  battle  of  Flouden 
they  had  not  done  their  duty  in  supporting  the  king ;  and 
as  this  backwardness  could  not,  from  the  course  of  dieir 
past  life,  be*^  ascribed  to  cowardite,  it  was  commonly  im- 
puted to  a  more  criminal  motive.  The  evidence,  how- 
ever, of  guilt  produced  against  them  was  far  from  being 
valid  or  convincing;  and  the  people,  who  hated  them 
while  living,  were  much  dissatisfied  with  their  execution. 
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CHAP.  SircB  violent  remedies  often  prodiftce,  finr  some  tioie^ 

A  deceitful  tranquillity ;  but  as  they  deslroy  mutual  ccm- 


1515^  fidence,  and  beget  the  moyt  inveterate  animoaities,  their 
consequences  are  commonly  fatal,  both  to  the  public  and 
to  those  who  have  recourse  to  them*  The  regent,  how- 
ever, took  advantage  of  the  present  calm  which  {Mrevailed ; 
and  being  invited  over  by  the  Fr^ich  lung,  who  was  at 
that  time  willing  to  gratify  Henry,  he  went  into  Frmice ; 
and  was  engaged  to  remain  there  for  some  years.  During 
the  absence  of  the  regent  some  confusions  prevailed  in 
Scotland,  and  such  mutual  enmity,  rapine,  and  violence 
among  the  great  families,  that  that  kingdoijai  was  for  a 
long  time  utterly  disabled,  both  from  offending  its  ene- 
mies and  assisting  its  friends*  We  have  carried  on  the 
Scottish  history  some  years  beyond  the  present  period; 
that,  as  that  country  had  little  eonnbjdf^n  with  the  geiseral 
system  of  Europe,  we  might  be  the  less- interrupted  in 
the  narration  of  those  more  memorable  events  which  were 
transacted  in  the  other  kingdon^s* 

It  was  foreseen  that  a  yotmg  active  prince  like  Fran* 
cis,  and  of  so  martial  a  disposition,  would  soon  employ 
the  great  preparations  which  his  predecessittr  before  his 
death  had  made  for  the  conquest  of  Milan.  He  had  been 
observed  even  to  weep  at  the  recital  of  the  military  ex- 
ploits of  Gaston  de  Foix;  and.  these  tears  of  emAilation 
were  held  to  be  sure  presages,  at  his  future  valour.  He 
renewed  the  treaty  which  Lewis  h^d  made  with  Henry; 
and  having  Left  every  thing  secure  behind  him,  he  march- 
ed his  armies  towards  the  south  of  France ;  pretending 
that  his  sole  purpose  was  to  defied  his  kingdom  against 
the  incursions  of  the  Swiss*'  This  formidable  people  still 
retained  their  animosity  against  France ;  and  having  taken 
Maximilian  duke  of  Milan  under  their  protection,  and  m 
reality  reduced  him  to  absolute  dependence,  they  were 
determined^  from  viQW«  both  of  honour  and  of  interest^  to 
defend  him  against  the  invader.^  They  fortified  them- 
setees  in  all  those  valleys  of  die  Alps  through  which  they 
Pro^ss  thought  the  French  must  necessarily  pass;  and  whei^ 
Francis  I.    Francis,  with  great  secrecy^  industry,  and  perseverance,. 
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iq^adehiti  entnmce  im«y  ntdmont  by  another  paMa^e,  Aey^  ohaf.) 
wettt  nhtdkmnyed^  but  descended  into  the  plahi,  though  ^^^^7^^^ 
onprbvid^  i^ilh  cavsdry,  end  opfkosed'  themselves  to  the      ^^^^ 
pi'Ogress  of  the  French  artns.     At  Marignan^  near  Milan,' 
^y  fought  wi^  Francis  one  of  the  most  furious  and  best  isth  Sept. 
contested  battles  diat  is  to^be  met  with  in  the  history,  of 
Aose  isMt  ages ;  and  it  required  all  the  'heroic  valoftr  of 
Aks  pince  to  ins{Mre  his  troops  with  courage  sufficient  to 
realist  the  desperate  assault  of  those  mountaineers.     After 
a  bloody  actioh  in  Che  evening,  night  and  darkness  parted 
the  .eoBibataiits ;  but  n^xtoiioming  the  Swiss  renewed  die 
attaefe- witl|*ai9^ated  anhmr;  aond*  it  'W9b  not  tiU  they  had  * 
lost  ill'  their  bravest  trocips  that  they  could  be*  prevailed 
on  to  retire*    'The  field  was  strowed  with  twenty  thou- 
sand idain  on  both  sides  ;i  and  the  mareschal  Trivuizio, 
wlio  had*  been  )»(esctnt  at  eirj^iteen  jntehed  barttks,  dedared 
dtnt  eWfy  M|gag«iinitot  whkh  he  had  yet-  seen  wses  only 
the  {day  of  children;  the* action  of  Marignan  was  a  com* 
bat  of  heroes*^     After^this-'greaft  victory,  the  conquest  of 
the  ^Milanestf '^iriB  easy^^i^id  open  to  Francis* 

>9>s^  sttteessaiid-glMyMjf  the  French  monarch  began  jeaionif 
to  excise^  jealousy  in  Henry;  and  his  rapid  progress,  though  ^  H«««7- 
in^so'diiitaiit  a  cOQtttry,^^  W^  ^not  regarded  without  appre* 
heilflfionS>  by  the  Eiigttehi  rninisliy.  Italy  was,  during  thst 
age,  the  seat  of^reUgionyof  IfSetature,  and  of  commerce; 
and  as  it  possessed  akoift  tlutt  lustre  which  has  smce  been 
shared  out  among  other  'natioas;,  'it  attracted  tM  attention 
of  all  Europe^  and  every  acquisition  which  was  made  there  * 
appeared  more  important  than  its  weight  in  the  balance  of 
power  was,  stricdy  spasihing,  entided  to,  He»iry  also 
thougl^  that  he  had  reflscm  to  complam  of :.  Francis  fen* 
sending^  tiie  duke  of  Albany  .into  Scodsmd^  and  under- 
mtnkig -the  power  and  credit' of.  his  sister  the  queen 
dowagei.'^  i«The  repairing  of  tkefottifiedkicais  of  ^TeroU- 
enne  wats'  IHcewise  regaided  as  .  a  •  breaclr  of*  treaty*  But? 
sdiovei^ali;,  what  tended  to  alienate  the  cbvot  of  England, 
was  tte  ditlgust  whidi  Wtolsey  hadiohtertsnMd^ogs^nst  tba 
Fk^neh  inofasupcfai        *  •  '•'    - 

Hekrtv>o|i  the  conquest  of  Tonrnay^  hadMiefaaedritQi 
admit  Lewis  Gaillart,  the  bishop  elect,  to  the  possession 
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^^x^  the  oath  of  ii|l<Qgtimee  to  hi«  mv  MiftefeigBi  ami  MMaaf 
^"^^^^^  was  appaimail,  as  aharve  v^hMy  Bfdaitiiitifaiar  of  ^ 
bishopric*  As  the  csibrdiit^  wjdiad  to  ohtam  ilie  free  aad 
uediatiifbad  cnjoymwt  <tf  hU  v«vaiiue,  h$  «p]iKad  tat  FaaiK 
ob,  md  dewed  him  to  beatow  oo  GaUlart-  aame  aee  o( 
equal  vahia  m  Fnwoe,  tod  to  oteaiki  hi  a  i^aigMirian  ef 
ToorBay.  Fnuieiat  who  s^  hopedtto  recover  poaaeaaki. 
of  that  ciigr^  and  whofeated  that!  the  fi^  eataUiBhiiiesi%  of 
Wolaey  ia-die  biahoprli;>wQuld  ptove  an  obatade  to  Wa 
puvpoaa,  had  h&tlieFto  negleclad  to  gfiitify  the  hMightf 
prelate ;  and  the  hiidiop  of-  Tonmajr,  by  apfi^wg  to  the 
court  of  Roane,  had  oblaisied  a.  huU  far  hk  aettlemottt  m 
(he  aee«  Wokey,  arho  expected  tO  he  toAilged*  m  tiwBtf 
request,  and  who  eaaoted  reject  from  the  gwaaaat  ptrfaaati^ 
sesented  the  ^gbt  put  .iiipoii  him  by  Fimoia;  mtA  hft  ptaah^ 
«d  his  mvmusr  to  seek  hb  occoaaon  of  (quavad  lailh  thait 

Maxikii.i^h  the  empwrar  wia:raad]^io  enhvMe  evoiy 
overture  for  a  Jiew  enteiyiiao^  itipiniaHf  if  ^alMidad  lahk 
an  crffcr  o£  money,  of  which htktmm  ve^r^grndf,  ^Nry 
prodigaU  and  very  indigents  Sykhaiid  ihide^ .  fai^niariif 
aeoratiry^  to  cardinal  BambridBte,  and.  now  aaeialiaiy  ^ 
aftaite,  waa  deapatohed  to. the  eovrt  of  Vienata,  Md  hud*  a 
OommiasioA  to  propoae  aoaae  otaaUeraUe  pag^Bnanta  ta 
Mtudmifian  ^  He  thenoa  mndh  a  jounaay  iato  Switisef » 
Umd,  and  hy  like  noi^vns  aiRga^ed  aome  of  the  cantons  ^ 
^  fiiniish  troops  to  the  eaipmoa*  That  pvinea  infiaded  ttl^ 
with  a  cQi^idferabk  aimy  i  bnt  being  repulsed  from  bofere 
Milan,  he  retreated  widt  hit  wrany  into  Qwmfg^^  imada 
p«ace  with  Franee  s^  Venioe,  ceded  Verona  to  Aaft  T^ 
pnUic  for  n  aum  of  mosmy,  and^dHia  exekided  himaotf  in 
'  aome  nM^aute  from  all  future  access  innei  Italy.  AnA 
Henry  fomalv  ilmk  alter  expending  five  ot"  six  hwdred 
thfiasand  ducats  id  order 'tot  gral&fy  his  own  awL  4»e  «aff* 
dhaal^s  huftmnry  he  had  OKiy  weakbned  hia  allifiiae  w«di 
laancia,  withova  dkninialung  the  ]^ower  of  th^it  prbMeii 

THEnn  were  many  reasons  which  engaged  tb^ikilig  not 
tar  pfeocntdrfibther  atrpstMcnt  in  hia  camii^ .against  Frfa:ice : 
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-Bib  fomdd  hspe  f(kr  li wfatiitce  fetwi  no  power  iir  Europe.    C^ap. 
JPelxlktoMlf  hb  £itdiffV*in4EMir,  wlio  h»d  often  deceived  him,  [J^^i^ 
urae  deeliMig  •  duroii^  «^  smd  ii)linititie& ;  and  a  speedy     ^^| ^ 
feriod  mm  looked  ^  to  the  long  fuid  pfospcarouft  reign  6f 
tliat  gnmti  JttoiKix«h«     Cherlro  prince  of  Spain,  soTereign 
'ni  ;ll|e  .'Low  Countries)  dhsired  nodiing  bul  penee  ivitih 
Franciiy  vika  bed  it  to  much  in  his  power,  if  provoked, 
to  obvteiiet  Jiift  peaoeable  acceseion  to  diat  rich  inberiAnce 
irfaich  «pae  awMtisg  him.     The  pope  was  oversiigil  l^ 
the  power  of  France^  aiad  Venice  was  engaged  iiAiclose 
idttanee  with  &aft  monardiy/    Henry,  therefore,  was  coti- 
■tmmed  to  remain  in  oranquiUity  during  some  time ;  and 
fetatttd'to  give  bimsetf  no  concern  witli  regard  to  the 
afiSura  o£4ie  oontinent*     In  vain  did  Maximilian  endea- 
vour to  aUure  him  into  some  exp^ise,  by  offering  to  make 
jr^Mignmioii  of  the  imperial  crown  in  bis  favour.     The 
'tftiiiM^^wae too  groas  toeuceeed,  even  with  a.  prince  so 
Utde  pi4ii^  ne  Henry  i  and  Pace,  his  ealvoy^  who  was  pet- 
iiedy  welt  acqnaitMd  «with  the  emperor's  motives  and 
ehmrnct^  gave  him  warning  that  the  sole  view  of  that 
fviaM^  kk  aaahing  1dm  so  libend^tnioffer,  wto  to  dfiw  mo- 
fiey«i6Nsm  blm^ 

WttiLa  as^  universal  peace  prevailed  in  Europe^  that  isie. 
eveoe  liappeaied  which  bad  been  so  l<mg  looked  for,  and 
£rom  whif^fa  suah  ia^Mirtant  cepsequences  were  e:iq)eeted, 
the  detdv  oi  Pordimmd  die  Cariiolic,  md  the  8uc<$essioh 
of  iaa  grandson  Charles  to  has  extensive  domimcmsi  The 
m&te  CiMtfles  advanced  iii  poir^  and  authority,  the  more  * 
waa  FraiKgis  seasibk  of  the  necessity  he  himsdf  lay  under 
of  gakiing  die  ^soafidenee  and  friendship  of  Henry  i  and  he 
took -at  last  die  only  mediod  by  which  he  couhi  obtain  bu<5^ 
eesa/the  po^tig  of  court  by  presents  and  •'flattety  ,to  the 
haughty  cardinal. 

U&mtvzTi  adttiiral  of  France,  wasdespiMehed-  to-Lon-  isis. 
don,  and  he  waA  directed  to  employ  all  his  insiiKttidfMi 
and  ad&^ess^  qMlities  inwhleh'  he  excelled^'  to  procure 
himsetf  a  ]]4s(€ie  in  Wolsey^s  good  gradev.-  After  tl)% 
MdHissiwloir  had  succeeded  in  Mi  purpose,  he  took  an 
opportimK^  ^  expree#tng  his  mastel^'s  fegret,  that  by 
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mistaliSes-  and  aisappiriiiitiifyinB  Ac  <iiad  hecA  Bd^lmfaim^ 
nale  as  to  lose  a  frioaflsUp  wUiBbhe  so  miidbi*imhiod  m 
that,  of  im  eminence*  .  Wolsey  was  not  •  deaf  ..'tofithcie 
.  honourable  advibiceft  £ro|n  so  great  a  monarch;  4nid  be:  was 
thenceforth  observed  to  expicsa*  himaidf  on  i^.oci^RsiDis 
in  favour  of  the  French^  aUiance*  The  more  Id  eogaiBe 
him  in  his  interests,  Fimcls'entei«d  inip  such  CGnfidenee 
wiil  him,  that  he  asloed  his  advice  eiwft  in  his  vMWt.seofOt 
affajMK  and  had  i^o()ucse  to  him  in  all  f^&i&Ati&nah 
gixmms  as  to  an  ora«le  of  ^riadom  and  .{vdfouad  poiisf^ 
The  cardinal  made  no  secr^  to.th»  king  .of.this-  pmvatc 
correspondence ;  and  Henry  was  sa  prepoaseased-  in  Ikvoot 
of  the  great  capacity  of  his^mtnislfier,  that  he  said  he  wmSf 
belieired  he.  would  gov.em.  Fraftcis«as  .weU.as  hiiMell*^. 

Whek  matters  JMemed*sttficieadfr  prepared^  Sonmrei, 
ot}enedto  the  cardinal  his  ^masier^s  drats  oC^ree^vemg 
Toumay ;  and  Wolssy .  inunodi^telyy  withautt  immisi^mh 
engaged  to  effect  his'tpurpo^e^.rrJie  teiok  ao  :Ofl{if»|tunit^ 
of  re}»rmeAting  to  tlie.ki«g  aD4  columeil,  that;  TiHivnay.  1^^ 
so  remote  from  Calais,  •  that  itfiwoirid  ht  very  diftc»ltf  if 
oiQt  impidseible,  in-  case  of  .inmv  to  kqep.  :the  -comm^rufisdm 
open  between  thctee  two  }daces :    That,  as  it  WM  ^kiMfd 
fOn  the  frontiers  bdth/of  Fj^ttaee  and  thsi^  Netlterla^ds,  it 
.was  exposed  to  attacks , fi^om  b^th  rthese  eoiiiij^«sa» . and 
must  necessarily,  either  b]^  focce^w  lajnsiMi^  CMliinto  the 
.  btnds  of  th0  iirst  aj^saihiiit  i*  TJIatj  even :  iii*time>  of  pcsace  it 
could  not  be  pr^a^viid  wkbo^kt  alarge>^.ganas<^  to  |*eatrain 
the  numerous  a6d  .m^utin^ua  ^Ipbitanta,  tver  di^codtettted 
with  the  £nglifih  government:  And  thi^tht  p09S<es9on  of 
. Toumay,  as  it  was  tbUa;pr^09irious.aiid«xpi»Aive;.&Q  wsis 
.it  entirely  us<44$s«,  and  affoi^ed  Utde  ot:9o  m^^ns  of 
4^nnQyiti^,  on  occasion^  the  doo^iniiws  eitli^r:^.  Charles  or 
of  Fraaicis*  ,  :;    .    , 

...  THissi&'r^aacmft  wsei^e  .pf  themselves  c^ovinpiiig,  and 
^,ere  sifU*e  of  «i|^eting  wjitb  m  Opposilio^  wJ:)ej^they  qa»^ 
ifom  the.  motuh.  ^/tbe  can^iipial. .  A  ttemy^  t\^^m^^  ^M 
entei^ed  jfnto  ifM*;  the  oedin^  .<>f  Toumay';  sm^  i^  Cftder  tp 
give  to  that  measvire  a  i^iora  graceful  appea(rs#ce,.  it  was 
agrefsd  thai,  the  dajiiphiA  ai|d  th^  princess  Msxft  bQth  of 
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ikemiafants^  ahould  be  botoothnd,  and  tl»attbiB  city  should    chap. 
ke  cymidftred  aa  the  dowry  of  the  priDcess*     Such  kinds  v^.^^^ 
iof  «agreemeBtweie  then  dHunovi  among  soYereigns^  though      15^3  ' 
-k  iras.vf^xare  that  the  interests  and  views  of  the  parties 
oaMtmoed.sA  steady  as^:  to  render  the  intended  marriages 
effo4siuaL  .  But  as  Ueni^  had.  been  at  ccmsiderable  expense 
in  biiiUmg  a  aitadel  at  Tournf^,  Francis  agreed  to  pqr 
hhn  60CMKX)  crowiM.  at  twelye  annual  payments^  and  to 
put  into  ba%  hands  ei^t  hosU^^,  all  of  them  men  of 
^uali^<,  for.  the  perfonasance  of  the  article:^   And  lest  the 
cardinal  should  think  himself  ne^ected  in  .these  stipula- 
tt<Hi8y  Franeis  promisad  him  a  yearly  pension  of  twelve 
ihousand  livres,  as  an  equivalent  for  his  administration  of 
^e  hiehopiic  of  Timmay* 

Thb  French  mona^Js  having  8ueceeded.80  well  in  this 
mignl^MMn,  began  to  whifgr  his  views^  and  to  hope  for 
4adre  ewinirtii'ahle  adiwtagas;  by  practising  on.  thq  vaail:}^ 
and. self  eancait'of  die'£svouriie«  He  redoubled  his  flat- 
teries to.the.caidinaly  conauked  him  more  freqi&mtly  in 
every,  doubt^or  diffi^lijp'^  galled  him  in. each  letXer  father^ 
'futor^  gomrfMr^  aaii.piofossed  the  most  uubounds^  defers 
-enee  to  has  advice. ^id  opinies*  All  these  caresses  were 
pvepanMnv^as  to  4i.na§otiataan  for  the  delivery  of  Calais,  in 
xosuudesation  of  a  iium  of  money  to  he  paid  for  it;  and  if 
we  may  cEedit  Pcdydore  Virgil,  who  bears  a  particular 
ill  will  to  WoUay,t>a  aecountof  his  being,  dispossessed 
<ii  lus  employment  ai^  thrown^  inio  pimon  by  that  minister, 
'SO  extraordinacjr  a  proposal  met  with  a  favourable  recep* 
'tion  frcmi  the  cardinad*  He  vi^tured  not,  however,  to 
lay  the  matter  before^  the  council;  He  was  content  to 
sound  privately  the  opinion  of.  the  other  ministers,  by 
droppjug  hints  in. conversation,  as  if  he  thought  Calais  a 
useless  burden  to  the  kingdom  -/  But  when  hefound  that 
aU  men  were  strongly  riveted  in  a  contrary  persuasion,  he 
•thought  it  dang^ous  to  proceed  any  fordier  in  his  pur- 
-pose.;  and  as  he  fell  soon  after  into  new  connexions  wiilh 
die  king  of  Spain,  the  great  friendship  between  Francis 
and  him  began  gradually  to  dedine. 

The  pride  of  W<dsey  was  now  futher  uteroased  by  a 
great  accession  of  power  and  dignity.  Cardinal  Campeggio 

q  Memioires  da  Bellai,  lib.  1.         r  Pel^dore  Vii^gH,  lib.  ST. 
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CKA?.  Iiad  hef  n  Btvi  as  legate  iato  Stt#UMl,  in  order  to  praewe 
xwm.   ^  ^-^^  f^^^  ^^  cleiigjr,  for  enahUng  ibe  pope: to  oppose 

1518.  ^^^  progress  of  the  Turks;  a  danger  wkkh.  was  bm^ 
%Vf)isey  real,  and  was  formidaUe  to  all  Cfarbteadooit.  bat  mi  wkkh 
ie^te?  the  politics  of  the  court  of  Rome  had  built  eo  musy 
interested  projects^  that  it  had  lost  all  influenoe  ob  die 
minds  of  men.  The  clergy  refttsed  to  comply  with  I^eo's 
demands :  Camppggio  was^recaUed :  and  the  khlg  desmd 
of  the  pope  that  Wolsejf,  who  had  been  jdmed  m  this 
commiiiston,*  m^gbt  alone  be  invested  wiUi  the  legatsne 
power,  together  witK  the  right  of  visitii^  all  the  <deigy , 
and  monasteries^  and  even  with  suspending  all  &e  lawli 
of  the  church  during  a  twelvcpnoi^w  WcAsey  -having 
obtained  this  new  dignity,  made  a  new  dispfaj^of  thss 
state  and  pamde  to  which  he  was  so  mneh^  addii^edU  On 
solemn  feast  days^  he  was  n|it  .oo«tent  with  wpmg  isms 
after  the  maivier  of  the  pope  hiwself :  NoS^oal^  he  hii 
bishops  and  abbou  to  setve  him;  he  evea-eo|^kged  ^ 
first  nobility  to  give^m  water  and  thetoweL  lie  afibetsd 
a  rank  sv4>erior  to  what  had  ■  ovct  faee&  claiined  by  wa^ 
churchman  in  England*  Warham  ibe  prioMiie  having 
written  him  a  letter,  in  wMeh  he  subscribed  hime^  ^wr 
lotting  brofher^  Woli^y  comfdained  of  Ms  preaomption  ia 
thus  challenging  an  et{uality  with  faiiA*  rWhesii  Warhsm 
was  told  what  offence  he  Imdffiveti,  be  made  light  of  the 
matter ; — ^^  Know  ye  not,''  said*  he^  ^^  that  this  man  is 
^^  drunk  with  too  much  prosperity  ^" 
\\\%  man-  BuT  Wolsey  carried  the.  matter  much  £srther'  thioi 
"^isine^^'  vain  pomp  and  ostentati<m*  He  erected  an  offiee,  whish 
tliftt  ofcee.  he  called  the  legatine  ccHirt ;  and  as-  he  was  now,  by  means 
of  the  pope's  commission  and  the  king's  favour,  invested 
with  all  power,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  no  man  knew 
what  bounds  wer^  to  be  set  to  the  authority  of  bis  new 
tribunal.  H^  conferred  on  it  a  kind  of  inquisitorial  and 
censorial  powers  even  over  the  laity,  and  directed  it  to 
inquire  into  all  matters  of  conscience;  into  all  conduct 
wiiich  had  given  scandal ;  into  all  actions  whidi,  though 
they  escaped  the  law,  might  appear  contrary  to  good 
morals.  Offence  was  taken  at  ^his  commission,  which 
was  really  unbounded;  and  the  people  were  the  more 
disgusted,  when  they  saw  a  man  who  indulged  himself 


in  pomp  and  pleasure, 'so  severe  in  repressing  the  least  chap. 
appearance  of  licentiousness  in  others.  But  to  render  his  ^^^'*"' 
eourt  more  obnoxious,  Wolse;^  made  one  Johti  Allen  judge  ^^^^ 
in  it,  a  person  of  scandalous  life,*  whom  he  himself,  as* 
chancellor,  had,  it  is  said,  condemned  for  perjUT}^ :  And 
as  it  is  pretteded,  that  this  man  either  extorted  fines  from 
every  rnie,  whom  he  vTas  pleased  to  find  guilty,  or  took 
brifaes  to  drop  prosecutions,  men  concluded,  and  with  some 
appearance  of  reason,  that  he  shared  with  the  cardinal 
t^se  wages  of  iniquity.  The  clergy,'  and  iii  particular 
^  monks,  were  exposed  to  this  tyranny;  and  as  the 
Bbettmism  of  their  lives  often  gave  a  just  handle  against 
them,  they  were  oUiged  to  purchase  an  indemnity,  by 
paying  large  sums  of  money  to  the  legate  or  his  judge. 
Not  eontent  with  this  auAority,  Wolsey  pretended  by 
virtue  of' his  commission,  to  assume  the  juHsdiction  of  all 
the  lashops*  courts ;  particularly  that  of  judging  of  wills 
and  testaihents;  and  hts  decisions  in  those  important 
points  W6rt  deemed  not  a  little  arbitrary.'  As  if  he  him^ 
self  wtre  pope,  a6A  as  if  flie  pope  could  absolutely  dispose 
of  every  ecclesiastical  preferment,  he  presented  to  what- 
ever priories  or  benefices  he  pleased,  without  regard  to 
the  right  of  election  iti  the  monks,  or  of  patronage  in  the 
nobility  and  gehtry.' 

No  one  durst  carry  to  the  king  any  complaint  against 
these  usurpations  of  Wolsey,  till  Warham  ventured  to 
inform  him  of  the  discontents  of  his  people.  Henry  pro- 
fessed his  ignorance  of  the  whole  matter.  "  A  man,'^ 
said  he,  "is  not  so  blind  any  where  as  in  his  own  house : 
**  But  do  you,  father,'*  added  he  to  the  primate,  **  go  to 
**'Wolsey,  and  tell  him,  if  any  thing  be  amiss,  that  he 
^  amend  it."  A  reproof  of  this  kind  was  not  likely  to  be 
effectual :  It  only  served  to  augment  Wolsey's  enmity  to 
Warham :  But  one  London  having  prosecuted  Allen,  the 
legate'd  judge,  in  a  court  of  law,  and  having  convicted 

> 

s  Strype's  Memorials,  vol.  i.  p.  125. 

t"  P^d<ire  Virgil,  lib.  127.  This  whole  narrative  has  been  eopled  by  all  fbe 
ku^orians  from  the  author  here  cited :  There  are  man;^  QiycuQ^staQceis  ho«'- 
«Ter,  Tery  suspicious,  both  because  of  the  obvious  partiality  of  the  historiaii, 
and  beeause  the  pariiament^  when  the^  afterwards  examined  Wolsey's  conduct, 
eould  find  bo  proof  of  any  material  oftence  he  had  ever  comn^ttcd. 
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liim  of  mallrersadon  and  imquity^  the  damour  «t  last 
reached  the  king's  ears;  and  he  expressed  such  dtplecsure 
to  the  cs^dtnal,  as  made  him  ever  after  more  cautioas  m 
exerting  his  atithority* 

W«iLE  Henry,  indulging  himself  in  pleasmre  and 
amusement,  intrusted  the  f;overnRient  of  hia  kingdom  to 
this  imperious  minister,  an  incident  happened  abroad, 
which  excited  his  attention.  Maximilian  die  emperor 
died ;  a  man  who,  of  himself,  was  indeed  of  (itde  conse- 
quence; but  as  his  death  left  vacant  the  first  station  among 
Christian  princes,  it  set  the  passions  of  men  in  af^toticn^ 
and  proved  a  kind  of  era  in  the  general  system  of  Bffirope* 
The  kings  of  France  and  Spain  immediately  declared 
themselves  candidates  for  the  imperial  crown;  and  em- 
ployed every  expedient  of  nioney  or  intrigue,  wbidi 
promised  them  success  in  so.  great  a  point  of  ambition* 
Henry  also  was  encouraged  to  advance  fab  >preteiisl6n&^ 
but  his  minister,  Pace,  who  was  despatched  to  Ae  elector), 
found  that  he  began  to  soHcit  too  late,  and  that  die  votes 
of  all  these  princes  were  alread)r  pireengaged  eidier  on 
one  side  or  the  other. 

Francis  and  Charles  made  profession 'frOm  the  be- 
ginning, of  carrying  on  this  rivalship  with  emulation,  but 
without  enmity ;  and  Francis  in  partlctdar  det^lared,  that 
his  brother  Charles  and  he  were,  ftiirly  and  openly,  suit* 
ors  to  the  same  mistress :  The  more  fortunate,  added  he, 
will  carry  her ;  the  other  must  rest  contented.**  But  all 
men  apprehended,  that  this  extreme  moderation,  however 
reasonable,  would  not  be'  of  long  duration ;  and  that  inci- 
dents would  certainly  occur  to  sharpen  the  minds  of  the 
candidates  against  each  other.  It  was  Charles  who  at 
length  prevailed^  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  French  mon*- 
arch,  who  stiH  continued  to  the  last  in  the  belief  that  the 
majority  of  the  electoral  college  was  engaged  in  his  favour. 
And  as  he  was  some  years  superior  in  age  to  his  rival, 
and,  after  his  victory  at  Marignan,  and  conquest  of  the 
Milanese,  much  superior  in  renown,  he  could  not  suppress 
his  indignation  at  being  thus,  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
after  long  and  anxious  expectation,  disappointed  in  so  im- 


i:^  Balcaria,  lib.  I9.    Gaicciardini,  lib.  IS. 
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pottsaxt  a  pretension.  From  this  competuion,  as  much  as  CHAP, 
from  opposition  of  interests,  arose  that  emulation  between  ^^^!^^ 
those  two  great  monarchs ;  which  while  it  kept  their  whole  ^o 
age  in  moveiment,  sets  them  in  so  remarkable  a  contra&t 
to  each  other  :  Both  of  them  princes  endowed  with  talents 
and  abilities ;  brave,  aspiring,  active,  warlike ;  beloved  by 
their  servants  and  subjects,  dreaded  by  their  enemies,  and 
respected  by  all  the  world :  Francis,  open,  frank,  liberal, 
munificent,  carrying  these  virtues  to  an  excess  which  pre<* 
judiced  his  affairs :  Charles,  political,  close,  artful,  frugal ; 
better  qualified  to  obtain  success  in  wars  and  in  negotia- 
tions, especially  the  latter*  The  one  the  more  amiable 
man ;  the  otheir  the  greater  monarch.  The  king  from  his 
oversights  and  indiscreti<»is,  naturally  exposed  to  misfor- 
tunes ;  but  qualified  by  his  spirit  and  magnanimity,  to  ex- 
tricate himself  from  them  with  honour :  The  emperor,  by 
his  designing  interested  character,  fitted,  in  his  greatest 
successes,  to  excite  jealousy  ail^ .  opposition  even  among 
his  aUies^  and  to  rouse  up  a  multitude  of  en^emies  in  the 
pl^ce  of  pne  whom  h^  had  subdued*  And  as  the  personal 
qualities  of  these  princes  thus  counterpoised  each  other, 
so  did  the  a4vantages  and  disadvantages  of  their  domin- 
ions* Fortune  alone,  without  the  concurrence  of  pru-^ 
dence  or  valour,  never  reared  up,  of  a  sud4en,  so  great  a 
power  as  that  which  centered  in  the  emperor  Charles.  He 
reaped  the  sucpesi^ion  of  Castile,  of  Arragon,  of  Austria, 
of  the  Netherlands :  He  inherited  the  conquest  of  Naples, 
of  Grenada  :  Election  entitled  him  to  the  empire  3  Even 
the  bounds  of  the  globe  seemed  to  be  enlarged  a  little  be^ 
fore  his  time,  that  he  might  possess  the  whole  treasure,  as 
yet  entire  .and  unrified,  of  the  new  world.  But  though 
the  concurrence  of  all  thes,e  advantages  formed  an  empire, 
greater  and  more  extensive  than  any  ]Lnown  in  Europe 
since  that  of  the  Romans,  the  kingdom  of  France  alone, 
being  clpse,-  compact,  united,  rich,  populous^  and  being 
interposed  between  the  provinces  of  the  emperor^s  domin- 
ions, was  able  to  make  a  vigorous  ojpposition  to  his  pro- 
g^ss,  and  maintain  the  contest  against  him. 

Henry  possessed  the  felicity  of  being  able,  both  by 
the  native  force  of  his  kingdom  and  its  situation,  to  hold 
tlie  balance  between  those  two  powers;  and  had  he  known, 
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CHAP,   to  improve  by  policy  and  prudence,  this  Ainf^ulkr  ^d  ia*' 
^~[V~*  estimable  advantage,  he   was  really  by  meanA  of  it,  « 
isi4.     greater  potentate  than  either  of  those  mighty  monsoxhs, 
vrho  seemed  to  strive  for  the  dominion  of  Europe.     But 
this  prince  was,  in  his  character,  heedless,  inconsiderate^ 
capricious  impolitic ;  guided  by  hts  passions  or  his  fa^ 
vourite ;  vain,  imperious,  haughty ;   sometimes  actuated 
by  friendship  for  foreign  powers,  oftener  by  resentment, 
seldom  by  his  true  interest*     And  thus,  though  he  exult* 
ed  in  that  superiority  which  his  situation  in  Europe  gave 
him,  he  never  employed  it  to  hid  own  essential  aitd  diH*« 
able  advantage,  or  to  that  of  his  own  kingd^M* 
I'Tso.  Francis  was  well  acquainted  with  Henry's  charader, 

betw'een^   and  cttdcavoured  to  accommodate  his  conduct  to  it.     He 
Henry  and  solicited  an  interview  near  Calais ;  in  expectation  .of  being 
CaiaiB.       able,  by  familiar  conversation,  to  gam  upon  his  friendsb^ 
and  confidence.     Wolsey  earnestly  seconded  this  ptopa* 
sal ;   and  hop^d,  in  the  presence  of  both  courts,  to  poake 
parade  of  his  riches,  his  splendour,  and  his  influence  ov^ 
both  monarchs.^     And  as  Henry  himself  loved  show  9od 
magnificence,  and  had  entertained  a  curiosity    df  bei^g 
personally  acquainted  with  the  French  king,  he  cheerAilly 
adjusted  all  the  preliminaries  of  this  interview*     The  no* 
bility  of  both  nations  vied  with  each  other  in  pomp  aod 
expense :    Many  of  them  involved  themselves  in   great 
debts,  and  were  not  able,  by  tjie  penury  of  their  whcde 
lives,  to  repair  lh:e  vain  spletidour  of  a  few  days.     Thfc 
duke  of  Buckingham,  who,  though  very  rich,  was  some- 
what addicted  to  frugality,  finding  his  preparations  for 
this  festival  amount  to  immense  sums,  threw  out  some 
expressions  of  displeasure  against  the  cardinal,  whom  he 
believed'  the  author  of  that  measure :'    An  imprudence 
which  was  not  forgotten  by  this  minister. 
Theempe.        Whilc  Henry  was  preparing  to  depart  for  Calais,  he 
mireain^  heard  that  the  emperor  was  arrived  at  Dover ; ^and  he  ifli- 
J"Si'"jyi-    mediately  hastened  thither  with  the  queen,  ki  ot4tr  to 
give  a  suitable  reception  to  his  royal  guest*      That  great 
prince,  politic  though  young,  being  informed  of  the  lA" 
tended  interview  between  Fnmcis  and  Henry,  was  apprc- 
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bensive  of  tbe  consequences,  and  was  resolved  to  take  the  CHJLV. 
<^poitunity,  in  his  passage  from  Spain  to  the  Low  Coun*  ^^^-^^ 
tries^  to  make  the  king  still  a  higher  compliment  by  pay-  |^^ 
mg  him  a  visit  in  his  own  dominions.  Besides  the  marks 
of  regard  and  attachment  which  he  gave  to  Henr}',  be 
strove  by  every  testimony  of  friendship,  by  flattery,  pro* 
testations,  promises,  and  presents,  to  gain  on  the  vanity, 
the  avarice,  and  the  ambition  of  the  cardinal.  He  her^ 
instilled  into  this  aspiring  prelate  the  hope  of  attaining  tb« 
papacy ;  and  as  that  was  the  sole  point  of  elevation  be- 
yond his  present  greatness,  it  was  sure  to  a,ttract  his  wishes 
with  the  same  ardour  as  if  fortune  had  never  yet  favoured 
him  with  any  of  h^r  presents.  In  confidence  of  reaching 
this*  dignity  by  the  emperor's  assistance,  he  secretly  devo- 
ted himself  to  that  monarch's  interests ;  and  Charles  was 
perhaps  the  muore  liberal  of  his  promises,  because  Leo  was 
a  very  young  vvm  i  and  it  was  not  likely  that,  for  many 
years,  he  should  be  called  upon  to  fulfil  his  engagements. 
Henry  easily  observed  this  courtship  paid  to  his  minister; 
but  instead.,of  taking  umbrage  at  it,  he  only  made  it  a>ub* 
ject  of  vsmity ;  ,and  he  believed  that^  as  his.  favour  w^ 
Wolsey's  sole  support,^  the  pbeisanos  of  such  mighty  mem* 
archs  to  his.ikerva^t,  was  in  reality  a  nu>re  conspicuous 
homage  to  his  own  grandeur. 

TuiB.  djty  of  Charles's  departure,  Henry  went  over  t^  sotu  Mav. 
Calais  with  the  que^n  and  his  whole  court ;  and  thence 
proceeded  to  Guisnes,  a. small  town  near  the  frontiers* 
Francis^  attended  in  like  manner  came  to  Ardres,  a  feif 
miles  distant ;  and  the  two  monarchs  met,  for  the  first  time, 
in  the  fields,  at  a  place  situated  between  these  ^wo  towm?, 
but  sdll  within  the  £nglish  pale  :  For  Francis  agreed  to 
pay  this  compliment  to  Henry,  in  consideration  of  that 
prince's  passing  ^  sea  that  he  might  be  present  at  the  in- 
terview. Wolsey,  to  whom  both  kings  had  intrusted  the 
regulntiOfi  of  the  oeremonisd,  contrived  this  circumstanoe, 
in  order  $q  do  honour  to  his  m^ter.  The  nobility  both 
of  France  and  England  here  displayed  their  magnificence 
with  sixch  emulation  and  profuse  eiqpense,  as  procured  to 
the  place  of  interview  the  name  of  thejield  of  the  cloth  of 
j^old. 
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CHAP.  The  two  monarchs,  after  saluting  each  other  in  the 

XXViu.  j^^^  cordial  maimer,  retired  into  a  tent  which  had  been 
erected  on  purpose,  and  they  held  a  secret  conference  to- 
gether. Henry  here  proposed  to  make  some  amendments 
on  the  articles  of  their  former  alliance ;  and  he  began  to 
read  the  treaty,  /  Henry  king:  These  were  the  first 
words ;  and  he  stopped  a  moment.  He  subjoined  only 
the  words  of  England^  without  adding  France^  the  usual 
style  of  the  English  monarchs.'  Francis  remarked  this 
delicacy,  and  expressed  by  a  smile  his  approbation  of  it. 

He  took  an  opportunity  soon  after  of  paying  a  com^ 
pliment  to   Henry  of  a  more  flattering  nature.       That 
generous  prince,  full  of  honour  himself  and  incapable  of 
distrusting  others,    was   shocked  at  all 'the  precautions 
which  were  observed,  whenever  he  had  liii  interview  with 
the  English  monarch :    The  number  of  their  guards  and 
attendants  was  carefully  reckoned  on  both  sides :    Eveiy 
step  was  scrupulously  measured  and  adjusted:    And  if 
the  two  kings  intended  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  queens,  they 
departed  from  their  respective  quarters  at  the  aanne  in- 
stant, which  was  marked  by  the  firing  of  a  culverin ;  they 
passed  each  other  in  the  middle  point  between  the  places ; 
and  the  moment  that  Henry  entered  Ardres,  Francis  put 
himself  into  the  hands  of  the  'EngUsih  at-  Guisnes.      In 
order  to  break  off  this  tedious  oeremcuiial,   which  con- 
tained so  many  dishonourable  implications,  Francis,  one 
day,  took  with  him  two  gentlemen  and  a  page,  and  rode 
directly  into  Guisnes.     The  guards  were  surprised  at  the 
presence  of  the   monarch,    who   called  aloud  to   them, 
Tou   are  all  my  prisoners:    Carry  me  to  your  master* 
Henry  was  equally  astonished  at  the  appearance  of 'Fran- 
cis ;  and  taking  him  in  his  arms,  "  My  brother,"   smd 
he,  "  you  have  \ktrt  played  me  the  most  agreeable  trick 
"  in  the  world,  and  have  showed  me  the  full  confidence 
**  I  may  place  in  you :   I  surrender  myself  your  prisoner 
^*  from  this  moment.^*     He  took  from  his  neck*  a  collar 
of  pearls  worth  15,000  angels;'    and   putting  it  about 
Francis's,  begged  him  to  wear  it  for  the  sake  of  his  pri- 
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soner*     Francis   aoreed,   but   on   condition  Aat  Henry    CHAP, 
should  wear  a  bracelet,  of  which  he  made  him^a  present,  J^"r:' 
and  whkh  was  double  in  value  to  the  collar/     The  king     i^^q^ 
went  next  day  to  Ardres,  without  guards  or  attendants ; 
and  confidence  being  now  fully  established  between  the 
monardis,  they  employed  the  rest  of  the  time  entirely  in 
tournaments  and  festivals* 

A  DsriANCE  had  been  sent  by  the  two  kings  to  each 
other's  court,  and  through  all  the  chief  cities,  in  Europe, 
importing  that  Heiiry  and  Francis,  with  fourteen  aids,, 
would  be  ready,  in  the  plains  of  Ficardy,  to  answer  all 
comers  that  were  getrtlemen,  at  tilt,  tournament,  and 
barriers.  The  monarchs,  in  order  to  fulfil  this  challenge^ 
advanced  into  the  field  on  horseback,  Francis  surrounded 
with  Henry's  guards, '  and  Henry  with  those  of  Francis. 
They  were  gorgeoudy  apparelled ;  and  were  both  of  them 
liie  most  comely  personages  of  their  age,  as  well  as  the 
most  expert  in  every  military  exercise*  They  carried 
away  the  prize  at  all  trials  in  those  rough  and  dangerous 
pastimes ;  and  several  horses  and  riders  were  everthrowir 
by  their  vigour  and  dexterity.  The  ladies  were  the 
judges  in  these  feats  of  chivalry,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
rencounter,  whenever  they  judged  it  expedient.  Henry 
erected  a  spacious  house  of  Wood  and'4»invass,  which  had 
been  framed  in  London ;  'and  he  there  feasted  the  French 
monarch.  He  had  placed  a  motto  on  this  fabric,  under 
the  figure  of  an  English  archer  embroidered  on  it.  Cut 
adhareo  prmest;  He  prevaUs  whom  I  favour  ••**  Expressing 
his  own  situation,  as  holding  in  his  hands  the  balance  of 
power  among  the  potentates  of  Europe.  In  these. enterr 
tainments,  more  than  in  any  serious  business,  did  the  two 
kings  patos  their  time,  till  their  departure. 

HsitRT  paid  then  a  visit  to  the  emperor  and  Margaret 
of  Savoy  at  Gravelines,  and  engaged  them  to  go  aloiig  skb  June. 
with  him  to  Calius,  and  pass  some  days  in  that  fortress. 
The  artful  and  politic  Chaiies  here  completed  the  impres- 
sion, which  he  had  begun  to  make  on  Henry  and  his 
favourite,  and  effaced  all  the  friendship  to  which  the  frank 
^nd  generous  nature  of  Francis  had  given  birth.     As  the 
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CHAP,  house  of  Austria  benn  sensibly  to  take  the  ascendant 
AA¥iu.  ^^^^  ^^  French  monarchy,  the  interests  of  £og^d  re- 


iisa  quired,  that  some  support  should  be  given  to  the  latter^ 
and,  above  all,  that  any  important  wars  should  be  pre* 
vented,  which  might  bestow  on  either  of  them  a  decisive 
superiority  over  the  other.  .  But  the  jealousy  of  the  Kog* 
Hsh  against  France  has  usually  prevented  a  cordisl  union 
between  these  nations :  And  Charles,  sensible  of  this 
hereditary  animosity,  and  desirous  farther  to  flatter  Hen- 
ry's vanity,  had  made  him  an  offer  (an  offer  in  which 
Francis  was  afterwards  obliged  to  concur),  that  he  should 
be  entirely  arbiter  in  any  dispute  or  differ^ice  that  mig^t 
arise  between  the  monarchs.  But  the  masterpiece  of 
Charles's  politics  was  the  securing  of  Wolsey  in  his  ante- 
lests,  by  very  important  services,  and  still  higher  pro* 
mtses.  He  renewed  assurances  of  assisting  him  in  ob- 
mining  the  papacy ;  and  he  put  him  in  present  posseasion 
of  the  revenues  belonging  to  the  sees  of  Ba}adox.  and 
Palencia  in  Cattik*  The  acquisitions  of  Wolsey  weie 
now  become  so  exorUtafit,  that,  joined  to  the  penaioas 
from  foreign  powers,  which  Henry  allowed  him  to  pos- 
ses8,  his  revenues  were  computed  nearly  equal  to  those 
which  belonged  to  the  crown  itself;  and  he  spwt  thesi 
with  a  magnificence,  or  rather  an  ostentation,  which  gave 
general  offence  to  the  people  and  t^ven  lessened  bis  mas* 
ter  in  the  eyes  of  all  foreign  nations** 
i52i.  The  violent  personal  emuli^tion  and  political  jealoimy 

tween  ^'  which  had  taken  place  between  the  emperor  and  the 
SdF**  I'^'^^^^h  ^^^E  **^^  broke  out  ite  hostilities*  But  while 
en.  these  ambitious  and  warlike  princes  were  acting  i^jainst 

each  other  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe,  they  still  made 
professions  of  the  strongest  desire  of  peace  f  and  both  of 
them  incessandy  carried  their  complaints  to  Henry,  as  to 
Mediation  the  umpire  between  them.  The  king,-  who  pretended  to 
of  Henry.  ^^^  neutral,  engaged  thtm  to  send  tb^rir  ani^assad<»*s  to 
Calais,  there  to  negotiate  a  peace  under  the  mediation  of 
Wolsey  and  the  pope's  nuncio*  The  emperor  was  wdU 
apprised  of  the  partiality  of  these  mediators ;  and  his  de- 
mands in  the  conference  were  so  unreasonaUe,  as  phtinly 

• 
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ffwtd  hltn  conscious  of  the  advantage.  .  He  required  the  chap. 
restitutions  of  Burgundy,  a  province  which  many  years  ^^^^^ 
before  had  been  ceded  to  Fraxice  by  treaty,  and  which^  if  |,g| 
in  his  possession,  would  have  gi^en  him  entrance  into  the 
heart  of  that  kingdom :  And  he  demanded  to  be  freed 
from  the  homage  which  his  ancestors  had  always  done  for 
Flanders  and  Artots,  and  which  he  himself  had,  by  the 
treaty  of  Noyon,  engaged  to  renew.  On  Francis's  re*- 
jecting  these  terms,  the  congress  of  Calais  hroke  up,  and 
Wolsey,  soon  after,  took  a  journey  to  Brug^,  where  he 
met  with  the  emperor*  He  was  received  with  the  same  4th  Not. 
state,  magnificence,  and  respect,  as  if  he  had  been  the 
king  of  England  himself;  and  he  concluded, -  in  his  nrnt- 
ter's  name,  an  offensive  allianoe  with  the  pope  and  the 
emperor  against  France*  He  stipulatied^  that  England 
shetild  next  summer  invade  that  kingdmn  with  forty 
thbusand  men  $  and  he  betrodied  to  Charles  the  princess 
Mary^  the  king's  Only  childy  who  had  now  some  prospect 
of  inheriting  the  crown*  This  .  extravagant  allianci, 
which  was  prejudicial  to.  the  iayterests^  and  might  have 
proved  fatal  to  the  liberty  and  independence  of  die  king- 
dom, was  the  result  of  the  humours  and  prejudices  of 
the  king,  and  the  private  views  and- expectations  of  the 
cardinal* 

The  people  ^aw  ev^ry  day  new  instances  of.  the  un- 
controlled authority  of  this  minister*    The  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, constable  of  England,   the  first  nobleman  both 
for  family  and  fortune  in  th^  kingdom,  had  imprudently 
given  disgust,  to  the  cardinal ;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
he  found  reason  to  repent  of  his  indiscretion*     He  seems 
to  have  been  a  man  full  of  levity  and  rash  projects ;  and  Trial  ftDd 
being  infatuated  with  judicial  astrology,  he  entertained  a  ^tion"rf 
commerce  with  one    Hopkins,  a  Carthusian  friar,   who  *^®  ^*^]^« 
encouraged  him  in  the  notion  of  his  mounting  one  day  iogham. 
the  throne  of  England.     He  was  descended  by  a  female 
from  the  duke  of   Glocester,  youngest  son  of   Edward 
III* ;    and  though  his   claim  to  the  crown  was  thereby 
very  remote,  he  had  been  so  unguarded  as  to  let  fall  some 
expressions,  as  if  he  thought  himself  best  entitled,  in  case 
the  king  should  die  without  issue,   to  possess  the  royal 
dignity*     He  had  i\ot  even  abstained  from  threats  against 
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CHAP,  the  king's  life,  and  had  provided  himself  with  arms,  which 
^yy-  he  intended  to  employ,  in  case  a  favourable  opportunity 
should  offer.  He  was  brought  to  trial ;  and  the  diike  of 
Norfolk,  whose  son,  the  earl  of  Surrey,  had  married  Buck* 
ingham's  daughter,  was  created  lord  Steward,^  in  order  to 
pi^side  at  this  solemn  procedure.  The  jury  consisted  of 
a  duke,  a  marquis,  seven  earls  and  twelve  barons;  and 
they  gave  their  verdict  against  Bucking^iam,  which  was 
soon  after  carried  into  execution.  There  is /no  r^sason  to 
think  the  sentence  unjust;"^  butas  Buckingham's  crimes 
seemed  to  proceed  more  from  indiscretion  than  deliberate 
malice,  the  people,  who  loved  him,  expected  that  the  king 
would  grant  him  a  pardon,  and  imfMited  their  disappoint- 
ment to  the  animosity  and  revenge  of  the  cardinal.  The 
king's  own  jealousy,  however,  of  all  persons  allied  to  the 
crown,  was,  notwithstanding  his  undoubted  title,  very 
remarkable  during  the  whole  course,  of  his  reign;  and 
was  alone  sufficient  to  ren4er  him .  impl^able  against 
Buckingham.  The  office  of  constable,  which  this  noble- 
man inherited  from  the  Bohuns,  earls  of  Hereford,  was 
forfeited,  and  was  naver  afttfr  revived  in  England. 
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Digression  concerning'  the  ecckntisticai  stdte^^^rigin  af  ' 
the  reformation — Martin  Lutker-^Henry  receivts  the 
title  of  defender  of  the  fait h-^^aiises  of  the  progiress  qf  - 
the  reformation-'^War  with  France^^hivasian  of  France 
— War  xuith  Scotland-^A  parliament^^Invasion  of  France 
— Italian-  warsf- — The  king  of  France  invades  Italy-^^ 
Battle  of  Pavia  and  captivittf  of  Francia-^^Francis  re^ 
covers  his  Rberty-^^aek  of  Rome^-^League  ivUh  Frances 

DURING  some  years^  many  parts  of  £urope    CHAI*. 
had  been  agitttfcd-with  those  religioiis  cotttroveraies  which    ^^'^• 
produced  th6  refomration,  eue  of  the  greatest  events  in 
history  :   But  as  it  "vras  not  till  this  time  that  the  king  of 
England  publicly  took-  part  in  the  ipiarrel,  we  had  no 
occasion  to  give  afiy  account  of  it»rise  and  pFOgee»s.    .  It 
win  now  be  necessary  to  exphdnr^  #ie«e  theological  dia^ 
putes ;  or,  what  is  more  material,   to  trace  fraoi  their 
origin  those  abuses  wlach  so  generally  dMRised  the  opinion,       ^ 
that  a  reformation  of  the  church,  or  ecclesiastical  otder, 
was  become  higMy  expedtait,  if  not  absolutely  necessary. 
We  shall  be  better  enabled  to  comprehend. the  subject,  if 
we  take  the  ma^er  a  little  higher,  and  reflect  a  moment 
on  the  reasons  why  there  must  be  an  ecclesiastical  order 
and  a'  publk  ^tabKshment  of  religion  in  every  civilized 
community.      The   importance  of  the  present  occasien 
win,  I' hope,  excuse  this  short  digression. 

Most  of  the  arts  and  professions  la  a  state  are  of  sui^  Digressk^n 
a  nature,  that,  while  they  promote  the  interests  of  the  SieSeii? 
society,  ^y  are  also  useful  or  agreeable  to  some  indivi-  «8ticalst»te* 
duals ;  and  in  tfaan  case,  the  constant  rule  of  the  magis^ 
ttates,  except,  perhaps,  on  the  first  introduction  of  any 
an,    is,  to  leaye  the   profession  to  itself,  and  trust  its- 
encouragement  to  those  who  reap  the  benefit  of  it.    .  The 
artisans,  finding  their  profits  to  rise  by  the  favour  of  theit 
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CHAP,    customers,  increase,  as  much  as  possible,  their  skill  tnd 
s^m^r^^  industry ;  and  as  matters  are  not  disturbed  by  any  inju- 
1521.     dicious  tampering,  the  commodity  is  always  sure  to  be  at 
all  times  nearly  proportioned  to  the  demand. 

But  there  are  also  some  callings  which,  though  useful 
and  even  necessary  in  a  state,  bring  no  particular  advan- 
tage or  pleasure  to  any  individual;  and  the  supreme 
power  is  obliged  to  aker  its  conduct  with  regaaxi  to  the 
*  retainers  t>f  those  professiotis.  It  liiust  give  them  pnUic 
eticouragemeirt  ih  order  to  their  subsistence ;  and  it  must 
provide  against  that  negligenee,  to  which  they  will  natu- 
rally  be  subject,  either  by  annexing  peculiar  honours  to 
the  professicm,  by  estaUishing  a  long  subordination  of 
ranks  and  a  strict  dependence,  or  by  some  other  expedi- 
ent. The  persons  employed  in  the  finances,  armies,  fleets, 
and  magifttraey^  are  instanees  of  this  cTrder  of  men* 

ir  may  naturall^fb  be  thought,  at  ft'st  aight^  thtt  the 
ecclesiastics  belong  to  the  irst  class^  ftnd  that  their  en- 
couragement, as  well  as  that  of  lawyers  and  physiciafl** 
ma^  safety  be  intrusted  to  tlie  Hberality  of  individual} 
who  are  attached  to  their  doctrines,  vtd  who  find  benefit 
or  consqlatioit  from  their  spiriti^l  ministry  and  assistant;*- 
Their  industry  and  vigilance  wiH,  no  doubt,  be  whetted 
^  by  such  an  additional  motive ;  aiid  their  skill  in  their 
profession,  hb  well  as  their  address  in  govemkig  the  minds 
of  the  people,  must  receive  daily  increase^  from  their 
increasing  practice,  study,  and  atteiition* 

But  if  we  consider  die  matter  more  closely^  we  shwl 
find,  that  this  interested  diligence  of  the  elet^  is  '^"^^ 
*vfely  wise  legislator  will  study  tb  pfen^tit ;  beeauss  la 
eV€?y  religion^  except  the  true,  it  is  highly  perniciotts? 
and  it  has  even  a  natural  tendency  to  pervert  the  tru^fl^ 
bi&Msiskg  into  it  a  strong  mixture  of  superstition^  foHf?  ^ 
teluiiott.  Each  ghostly  practitioner,  in  order  torend* 
himself  more  precious  and  sacred  in  the  eyes  «f  ^ 
retainers^  will  inspire  them  with  the  most  violent  abho^ 
rence  of  all  other  sects,  and  continually  endeavour,  of 
some  novcflty,  to  excite  the  languid  devotion  of  his  audi- 
ence. No  regard  will  be  paid  to  truth,  morals,  or  decencyj 
fe  the  doctrines  inculcated.  Every  tciiet  will  be  adopted 
that  best  suits  the   disorderly  aflfections   of  the  huma» 


ffWke,     Customers  will  be  dr^wn  to  es^  conveoticle  by   C1|AP. 
new  industry  wd  a4dress,  in  practising  on  the  ps^^sion^  wl^J^^ 
and  f:rediUity  of  the  populace.     And  in  the  end,  the  civil      i^s^j/ 
magistrate  will  find^  that  he  has  dearly  paid  for  his  pre*- 
tended  frugality,  \n  saving  a  fix^  establishment  for  die 
jmests ;  and  thi^t  ia  reality  the  most  decent  and  advan*- 
tageous  compasltiokB,  which  he  can  make  with  the  spiritual 
guides,  is  |o  bfibe  their  indolence,  by  assignipg  stated 
salaries  to  their  profession,  and  rendering  it  super^uoua 
for  ^em  to  be  fardb^r  su:tive,  than  merely  to  prevent  .their 
flock  from  straying  in  queist  of  new  pastures.     Apd  m 
this  manner  ecdesifMioal  establishment^,  though  common^jr 
tk^y  arose  ^i  £r$t  frcnn  religious  views,  proye  in  the  es^ 
advantageous  to  the  politick  interests  of  society* 

But  we  m$iy  qba^rve,  that  few  ecdesiastical  estab* 
Uthmkeots  have  been  fixed  nf9n  9^  worse  foundation  ihm 
that  of  the  church  of  Romei  or  have  beep  attended  witii 
cirpum«tmcee  mor^  hmfftil  tp  the  peape  and  happiness  of 
mankiod* 

The  large  reve^ue^t  privileges,  immunities,  and  powf 
ers  of  the  clergy,  rendered  them  formidable  to  the  civil 
magistrate,  and  armed  with  too  extensive  a^hority  ai^ 
order  of  men,  who  always  adhere  closely  tofpethef)  and 
who  never  wa^  a-pla^ble  pip^i^n^  for  their  epcroachr 
ment9  and  u8urpaiioM»  The  higher  di^tiep  of  the  church 
servedf  indeed,  to  th^  support  of  gentry  mid  sobiiity; 
Wt  by  the  eetablishiiMetnt  of  mona^terlis^i  many  of  the  low 
f^t  vulgar  were  tak^  from  the  vm^  ^rt«,  and  m^ataii^ed 
in  tho#e  ]!«i;ept4cks  of  «loth  mpd  igpEiQrmee*  The  s»preme 
head  of  the  chvrc^  was  a  foreign  potentate,  guided  by 
iiit^nsata  sdwfiyf  d^rent  from  ihot$e  of  the  ^ommimity, 
Komettmes  eo^iHiary  to  ^em.  Afid  as  the  hierarchy  w9b 
Msceasmly  aolicitQUS  to  preserve  a&  imity  pf  faiths  rites, 
and  c^pemooke^  »11  liberty  of  tbou^^t  ra»  n  manifest  risk 
of  being  en^ioguished ;  ^tid  Viiolent  persecutioiis,  or  what 
was  wdrse^  a  ntupid  wd  abj^i^  credvhiilyf  took  place  jev.ery 
where*  ' 

To  iocrea^  these  evils,  the  churiA,  itlitougb  «h(e  pos- 
jBessed.  Is^pg^  revemief  i  wa#  iwft  contented  with  her  acqui- 
M^ofis,  but  retajbed  a  power  of  pnneiising  farther  on  f^ 
ignorance  of  mankind.     She  eve9  bestowed  on  each  indi* 
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CHAP,  vidual  priest  a  power  of  enriching  himself  by  the  Volttntary 
XXIX.  oblations  of  the'  faithful,  and  left  him  still  an  urgent  mo- 
tive for  diligence  and  industry  in  his  calling.  And  thus, 
that  church,  though  an  expensive  and  burdensome  estab- 
lishment, was  liable  to  many  of  the  inconveniences  which 
belong  to  an  order  of  priests  trusting  entirely  to  their  own 
art  and  invention  for  obtaining  a  subsistence.  . 

The  advantages  attending  the  Romish  hierarchy  were 
but  a  small  compensation  for  its  inconveniences.  The 
ecclesiastical  privileges  during  barbarous  times  had  served 
as  a  check  on  the  despotism  of  kings^  The  union  of  aD 
the  western  churches  under  the  supreme  pontiff  facilitated 
the  intercourse  of  nations,  and  tended  to  bind  all  the  parts 
of  Europe  into  a  close  connexion  with  each  other.  And 
the  pomp  and  splendour  of  worship  whieh  bekmgs  to  so 
opulent  an  establishment,  contributed  in  some  respect  to 
the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts,  and  began  to  diiFase 
a  general  elegance  of  tai^,  by  uniting  it  with  religion, 

It  will  easily  be  conceived,  that  though  the  balance 
of  evil  prevailed  in  the  Romish  church,  this  was  not  the 
chief  reason  which  produced  the  reformation.  A  concur- 
rence of  incidents  must  havt  contributed  to  forward  that 
great  revolution. 

Leo  X»  by  his  generous  void  enterprising  temper,  had 

much  exhausted  his  treasury,  and  was  obliged  to  employ 

every  invention  which  might  yield  money  in  order  to 

prigin  of    support  his   projects,    pleasures,    and  liberalities.    The 

^nnAtion.  scheme  of  selling-  indulgences  was  suggested  to  him,  as 

an  expedient  which  had  often  served  in  former  times  to 

draw  money  from  the  Christian  world,  and*  make  devout 

people  willing  contributors  to  the  grandenr  and  riches  of 

•the  cottrt  of  Rome.     The  obarch^  it  wiw  supposed,  was 

pos$e«»ed  of  a  great  stock  of  merit,  as  being  entitled  to 

all  the  good  worksr  of  all  the  saints,  beyond  what  were 

employed  in  their  own  justification;    and   even  to  the 

xnerits  of  Christ  himself,  which  were   infmite   aind  vnR- 

'  bounded :    And  from  this  unexhausted  treasury  thetpope 

might  retain  particular  portions,  and  by  that  traffic  acquire 

money,  to  be  employed  in  pious  purposes,  in  resisting  the 

'  in^dels,  or  subduing  schismatics.    When  the  money  came 
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iftto  his   exchequer,  the   greater  part  of  it  was  usually    chAP. 
diverted  to  other  purposes.*  XXix. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  Leo,  from  the  penetra-      ^g^j' 
tjon  of'  his  genius,  and  his  familiarity  with  ancient  litera- 
ture, was  fully  acquainted  with  the  ridicule  and  falsity  of 
the  doctrines  which,  as  supreme  pontiff,  he  was  obliged 
by  his  interest  to  promote  :•    It  is  the  less  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  he  employed  for  his  profit  those  pious  frauds 
which  his  predecessors,  the  most  ignorant  and  credulous, 
had  always,  under  plausible  pretences,  made  use  of  for 
their  selfish  purposes.    He  published  the  sale  of  a  general 
indulgence  ;^  and  as  his  expenses  had  not  only  exhausted 
his  usual  revenue,  but  even  anticipated  the  money  expected 
from  this 'extraordinary  expedient,  the  several  branches 
of  it  were  openly  given  »way  to  piarticular  persons,  who 
were  entitled  to  levy  the  frnpositton.     The  produce,  par- 
ticularly of  Saxony  and  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Baltic,  was  assigned  tO'his  sister  Magdalene,  married  to 
Ciboy  natural  son  of  Innocent  'VI II.  and  she,  in  order  to 
enhance  her  profit,  had  farmed  out  the  revenue  to  one 
Arcemboldi,  a  Genoese,  once  a  merchant,  now  a  bishop, 
who  still  retained  all  the  lucrative  arts  of  his   former 
profession.*  The  Austin  friars  had  usually  b^en  employed 
in  Saxony  to  preach  the  indulgences,  and  from  this  trust 
had  derived  both  profit  and  consideration :    But  Arcem- 
boldi, fearing  lest  practice  might  have  taught  them  means 
to  secrete  the  money,''  and  expecting  no  extraordinary 
success  from  the  ordinary  methods  of  collection,    gave 
this  occupation  to  the  Dominicans.     These   monks,    in 
order  to  prove  themselves  worthy  of  the  distinction  con- 
ferred on  them,  exaggerated  the  benefits  of  indulgences 
by  the  most  unbounded  panegyrics ;  and  advanoed  doc- 
trines on  that  head,  which,  though  not  more  ridiculous 
than  those  already  received,  were  not  as  yet  entirely 
familiar  to  th&  ears  of  the  people.'N^  To  add  to  the  scandal, 
the  toHectors  of  tMs  revenue  are  said  to  have  lived  very 
licentious  lives,  and  to  have  spent  in  taverns,  gaming- 
houses, and  places  still  more  infamous,  the  money  which 

• 

e  Father  Paul  and  Sleidan.  f  In  1517.  g  Father  Paul,  Sleidan. 

h  Father  Paul,  lib.  1.  *  See  note  [H]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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OHAF.   devout  persons  Imd  saved  from  their  uaual  expcAses,  i^, 
/^^'  ^  order  to  purchase  a  remission  of  their  siQS«^ 
^^21^  All  these  circumstimces  mig^t  have  ^ven  offence^ 

but  would  have  been  ^tteaded  with  no  event  of  mf 
hnportance,  had  there  not  ariscai  it  man  quidiied  to  take 
Martin  advantage  of  iiie  ineident#  Martm  Lu4ier,  an  Austin 
friar,  professor  in  the  university  of  Wittenaberg,  resenting 
Ae  affront  put  upon  his  order,  began  to  preach  againsi 
these  abuses  in  the  sale  of  indulgences :  and  being  naturallf 
of  a  fiery  temper,  and  provoked  by  opposition,  he  pro* 
ceeded  even  to  deoy  indulgences  themselves;  and  was 
thence  carried,  by  the  heat  of  dispute,  to  question  the 
authority  of  die  pope,  from  whieh  his  adversaries  derived 
their  chief  arguments  against  him.^  Still  as  be  enlaiged 
his  reading,  in  order  to  support  these  tenets,  he  discovered 
some  new  abuse  or  tnot  in  d^ie  church  of  Bome ;  aod 
finding  his  opinions  greedily  hearkened  to,  he  promulgated 
tiiem  by  writing,  discourse,  sermon,  conference;  and 
daily  increased  the  number  of  his  disciples.  AU  Saxony^ 
all  Germany,  all  Europe,  were  in  a  very  little  time  filled 
with  the  voice  of  thia  daring  irniovator;  and  men,  roused 
from  that  lethargy  in  wbaeh  they  had  so  long  dept,  began 
to  call  in  question  the  mo«t  ancient  and  most  received 
opinions.  The  elector  of  Saxony,  favourable  to  Luther's 
doctrine,  protected  him  from  the  violence  of  the  papal 
jurisdiction:  The  republic  of  Zuric  even  reformed  tbeir 
ehurch  according  to  the  new  model :  Many  sovereigns  of 
Ae  empire,  and  the  Imperifd  diet  itself,  showed  a  favour* 
able  disposition  towards  it :  And  Luther,  a  a»an  naturally 
inflexible,  vehement,  opiniooatiye,  was  become  incapable, 
either  from  promises  of  advancement  or  terrors  of  severity, 
to  relinqttish  a  sect  of  which  Jke  was  hiosself  the  founder, 
and  whkh  brought  Um  a  ^ory  superior  io  all  c^ers, 
the  glmy  ^  dktatiag  the  religioua  fn^fa  and  jn-inciples  of 
muitstndea. 

Th£  ruaaour  of  these  innovatioatf  noon  reached  £ng» 
land;  and  as  there  still  auhsisted  in  diat  kingdom  great 
neoaatns  of  the  Lolboda,  whose  principVss-resemMed  those 
#f  Luther,  the  new  doctrines  secretly  gained  many  parti* 

k  Father  Paul,  lib.  1.  1  Father  Paul,  Sleidao. 


sans  among  tbe  hkj  of  all  raaks  and  deiK>i||iQati0ns.   But    <^^<^- 
Henxy  had  been  educated  in   strict  atKaehi^eat   to  the  ^^^^..yr^ 
ehurdli  of  Roipe,  and  he  bore  a  particular  prqudice  against      1521. 
Luth6r>   who  in  his  writings   spoke   with   coipktempt  of 
Thomas  Aquinas,  the  king's  favourite  author :  He  opposed 
kitns«lf,  therefore,  to  the  progress  of  the  Ludieraj^  tenets^ 
by  ^  the  influence  which  his  extensive  and  almost  abso- 
kite  authority  confeired  upon  him:  Heev^n  undertook  to 
combat  them  with  weapons  not   usually   |;mployed  by 
monarehs,  especially  those  in  tbe  flower  of  their  age  and 
force  of  their  pa^ions.   £[e>  wrQl;e  a  book  in  Lsitin  against 
'the  princ^yks  (^  Luther;  a  performance  which,  if  allow- 
imce.be  made  for  ti|e  aubfect  and  the  age,,  does  no  discredit 
to  his  capacity.    He  sent  n  cofwii^'^f  ^^^^  Leo,  who  received 
so-  magnificent  a  present  wiih  great  testimony  of  regard; 
tod  conferted  on  him  the  tide  of  defender  ^fthe  faith;  Henry  re- 
an  ^pellation   still  retained  by  the  kings  i»f  England.  ^^^^0/^^. 
liuther,  who  waa  in  the  heat  of  controversy,  soon  pub-  fender  of 
lishfed  an  smswer  to  Henry ;  and^  without  r^pard  to  the  ^^  ^  ' 
dignity  of  his  antagonist,  tnealed  him  .with  all  the.  aorimony 
of  style  to  which,  in  the  course  of  his  polemics  he  had  so 
long  been  accustomed*  ^  The  kitig  by  this  iU  usage  was 
still  mote  -prejud^eed  agauist  the  new  doctrines  ^  but  the 
public,   who  natikfaUy  £s)rour  the   weaker  .partyt   were 
inclined  to  attribute  to  Luther  the  victory  in  the  dispute.'" 
And  as  the  eontroversy^became  more  illustd'oua.byJiefivy'a 
entering   the  lists,  he  drew  still  xagxm  the  attention  of 
mankind;  akid  the  Liuheran  doctrine  daily:jacqiwed>neiir 
aoDVetts  in  every  part  of  £urope.  ..         ; 

The  >quick  and  surprising  progress  of  this  held^ae^  Causes  of 
may  juatly  in  part  be  ascribed  to  the  late  .kivenlioni  W  ^u  ofthe 
printing,  and  mvival  of  learning.     Not  that  reason  bone  rcforma- 
atty  considerable  share  m  opening.  menVeyea  with  regard 
tD  the  impostures  of  the  Romiah  church  i    Eor  of ''a^ 
branches  of  literature,  philosophy  had,  as  yety  and  tHl 
long.aiibe#wards,  made  ^e  most  inconsidevaUe  ppe^gresst; 
neither  is  there  any  i^tance  that  ai^ument  Jiasfcvec  been 
aUe  to  free  the  people  from  that  enormous  load  of  absur- 
dity with  which  ^perstition  has  every  where  overwhelmed 
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CHAP,    dicm :    Not  to  mention,  that  the  rapid  advance  of  the 
Lutheran  doctrine,  and  the  violence  with  which  it  was 


1521.  embraced,  prove  sufficiently  that  it  owed  not  its  success 
to  reason  and  reflection*  The  art  of  printing  ^d  the 
revival  of  learning  forwarded  its  progress  in  ano&er 
manner.  By  means  of  that  art  the  books  pf  Luther  and 
his  sectaries,  full  of  vehemence,  declamatiop,  and  a  rude 
eloquence,  were  propagated  more  quickly,  and  in  greater 
numbers*  The  miods  of  ^nen,  somewhat  awakened  from 
a  profound  sleep  of  so  many  centuries,  were  prepared  for 
every  novelty,  and  scruf^d  less  to  tread  in  any  unusual 
path  which  was  opened  to  them*  And  as  copies,  of  the 
scriptures  and  other  ancient  monuments  of  the  Cbristiafi 
fai^  became  more  common,  men  perceived  the  innoviir 
tions  which  were  introduced  after. the  first  centuries ;  aod 
though  argument  and  reaaoning  conld  not  give  caayic^oo, 
an  historical  fact,  well  supported^ « was  able  to  make  i^ 
pression  on  their  understandings.  Mai^y  of  the  pow«»» 
indeed,  aasumed  by  the  church  of  Rome,  were  very 
ancient,  and  were  prior  to  almost  every  poliucal  gove^ 
ment  established  in  £uro|)e :  .  &it  as  tbe  ecclesiastics 
would  not  agree  to  possess  their  privileges  as  matters  oi 
civil  right,  which  time  migfat  reader  valid,  but  app^^H 
still  to  a  divine  origin,  men  were  tenapted  to  look  inM» 
their  primiti^^e  charter;  and  they  could,  without  oxnco^ 
•d^SaolIp,  perceive  its  defect  in  .truth  and  autheatioity* 

Ik  order  to  bestow  on  this  topic  the  greater  influence 
Luther  acnd  hiif^fcjiawers,  not  sati&fied  with  opposing  ^^ 
pretended  divinity  of  the  Romish  church,  and  display|^ 
Ike  temporal. inconreniencea  of  thatestabUshmcpt*  carrieo 
-matiteiia  much  farther,  and .  treated  the  religion  of  they: 
anee^ors  as<' abominable,  (kteatable,  damnaUe;  foretolf 
by  Bacred  writ  itself  as  the  soupce  of  all  wickedness  ao^ 
poUutionr.  i  They  denominated  the  pope  antichrist,  called 
his  communion  the  scarlet  whore,  and  gave  to  Rome 
the  i^ippeUataon  -of  Babylon ;  expressions  which  how^^^^ 
ap||4ied,  were  to  be  found  in  scrifKtiure,^  and  which  were 
beiner  cakulated  to  <q>erate  on  ilie  multitude  than  th^ 
most  ^Kd  arguments*  £xcited  by  contest  and  pejrseQUtioo 
on  the  one  hand,  by  success  and  applause  on  the  other, 
many  of  the  reformers  carried  to  the  greatest  extremity 
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tlMflr  opnoftitMn  to  the  chuMh  of  Soaae .;  amd  in  ooAtFi^    .mukP^ 
dictaon  to  tke  mul^i«d  soperstitioiis uritk  whieh  tiMt  ^^„^^^ 
eommimioii  -warn  loaded,   thejr  adopted-  an  enthusiastic     i^^ 
itrain  of  dMotion,  vhieh  admiited  of  oo  obsenrancea^ 
ritea,  or  cerenumiea,  but  placed  all  nitfrit  in  »  oai^8terioii$ 
species  ct  fakh,  inward  vision,  rapture,  and  iccstasy.   TIms 
1MW  sectaries,  ^seized  with  this  spirit,  were  indiefaligabk 
in  the  propagation  of  their  doctrine,*  and  set  at  defiance 
sdl  the  anathemas  and  ^panishsaents  with  which  the  Roman 
pontiif  endeavoured  to  •orerwbdm  them, 

T«AT  the  CfvU  ^wor,  howev-er,  mi^ht  ttSard  tbcQi 
{BWtection  «gatnst  the  eocksiiMCical  jurisdictian,  the  Luh 
Skerans  advanced  doctrines  Cswmndde  in  spine  {resp^ce  to 
idle  temporsl  nadiority  of  soueretgns*  The;r  inv:ciighed 
against  the  wbuses  of  the  ^^ourt  of  Rooie^  with  which  men 
airere  at  Alit  time  generally  discontented ;  and  th^  ex-  • 
tiorted  princes  to  n^ossate  Shemailves  in  those  poweirs  of 
whiidi  the  e*oM>aidiing  apisit  of  4iie  eeclesiascic6,.«speciall)r 
of  4iie  sovereign  pontiff,  had  -so  long  bereaved  theaa. 
They  oondemnedceHbacy  and 'monastic  <irows,  and  tliereby 
opened  the  doofS'  cf  the  convents  to  Aose  who  we» 
cidier  tired  of  tlie  e4M!dien«)e  and  ehasljty,  or  disgUtied. 
iwitfa  die  license  in  wMeh  they  had  hsdierta  tived«f  ••  They 
Uamed  the  excessive  riches,  the  ictteness,  the  libertinism 
of  the  clergy ;  and  pointed  out  idbefa*  tr^aanres  and  reve;* 
mies  as  lawful  spoil  to  the  ^i%t  invader.  And  as  the 
ncclesinstics  had  hitherto  conducted  a  willing  and  a  stupid 
nudienoe,  and  weve  totally  ubacquaintedwidi  controversy, 
snuch  mom  with  every  spei^ies-  of  true  literature,  theiy 
were  uaiable  to  drfend  themselves  agaii^  -men  nhiiod 
with  ^rathorities,  quotations,  and  popular  topics,  and  ^fnaHt- 
fied*  to  itriumph  in  every  altercation  or  debate*  .  'Swsh 
were  the  advantages  with  which  the  rsformers  began  their 
*atmdL  4cm  the  -Bomish  hierarc^ ;  Mid  *suc3i  were  tbe 
causes  of  their  rapid  niid  astonishing  Safeeess* 

Lso  X«  whose  oversights  and  «tOo  supine  trust  in  the  ist  Dee. 
prafound  ignoranee  of  the  people,  had  given  me  to  this 
sect,  but  whose  sound  judgment,  moderation,  and  temipei^, 
were  iPell  'qualited  to  reti&rd  its  progress,  4ied  in  the* 
flower  of  his  age,  a  litde  after  he  Td€eiv>ed  the  kind's  book    ' 
against  Luther;  and  he  was  succeeded «in the ^pnl  chau* 
Vol*  III.  tl 
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CHAV.   hy  Adrian,  a  Flemiiig,  who  had  been  tutor  lo  the  enpeKir 
XxnL    Qii^fies.  .  .This  man  waa  fitted  to  gain  on  the  refomers 


n9i\  ^  ^  integrity,  caadour,  and  simplicity  of  nnnaers  whick 
distinguished  his  character;  but  so  violent  were.didr 
prejudices  against  the  church,  he  rather  hurt  the  canse  by 
his  imprudent  exercise  of  those  virtues.  He  frankly  coa- 
iessed,  that  many  .abominalile  and  detestaUe  practices 
prevailed  in  the  couijt  of  Borne ;  and  by  this  sincere  avow- 
al, he  gave  occasion  of  much  triumph  to  the  Latheraas* 
This  pontiff  also,  whose  penetracion  was  not  equal  to  hb 
good  intentions,  was  sechiced  to -concur  m  that  league 
«hich  Charles  and  Henry  had  fmrned  against  France ;' 
and  he  therein  augmented,  the  scaiidal  occasioned  by  ths 
practice  of  so  many  preceding  popes,  who  still  made  thsb 
spiritual  anas  aubsorvient  to  politacal  porpoaes. 
15S8.  Th£  emperor,  who  knew  that  Wokey  hadveeeivedvS 

disappointment  in  his  amhitiaua  hopes  by  the  electiw  <^ 
Adrian,  a|id.  who  dreaded  the  resentment  oS  that.baai^ 
minister,  was  solicitous  to  r^aif  the  breach,  made  iatlifiif 

26th  May.  friendship  by  this  incident;     He  paid  ano^i^- visit  tp 
England;  and  besides  flattering  the  vanity  of'diie  kiag 

^  and  the  cardinal,  he  -renewed  to  Wolseyall  the  pronostt 

which  he  had  made  him,  of  seconding'  his  preti?oNOi».<» 
.the  papal  throne*  Wolsey,.  si&nsible. that  Adrian's /grest 
age  and  infirmitiea  promised  a  specify  vacancy,  dsasembied 
his  resentment,  and  waa  willing  to  hope^fc^r  a  more  prosr 
peroua  issue  to  the  next  election*  The  emperor  renewed 
,tbe  .treaty  made  at  Bruges,  to  which  some  articles  weie 
added;  and  he  agreed  to  indemnify  both  the  king  s"' 
Wolsey  for  the  revenue  which  they  should  lose  by  s 
breach  with  France.  The  more  to  ingratiate  himself  widi 
HMry  and  the  Kngtisb  nation,  he  gave  tO:  Surrey^  admiral 
of  England,  a  commission  for  being  admiral  of  his  df^oi^* 
ionsj  and  he  himoel^  was  installed  kni|^t  of  the  glMV 
at  London*.  After  a  stay  of  six  weeks  in  Engkuid,  ^ 
etnbdrk^d  at^Southamptcm,  and  in  ten  days  jwivcd  ia 
S^n,  whe^e  he  soon  pacified  ,tbe.  tumuks  which, ks^ 
ariaen  in  bis  absence*^ 

War  vfiih         I^^H   king  declared  war  against  France  t  9iiA  dtt» 

Finnce.     measure  was  founded  <m .  so  Ut$le  rea^n,  that  he  could 

a  Gsiceiardisit  UK  U.  o  Vttfmde  Ai^leris,  n^iit  W* 
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ifi%e  tMrttiing  as.ti  grouiKl' of  quarrel,  btit   Francis'^   Cfls^Tv 
le&sal   to  sdbmit   to  his  arbkration,   and  his  sending 


AlbiEOiy  into  Sicodand*  This  last  step  had  not  been  taken  jj^ 
by  At  Fr^ich  kin^,  till  he  was  quite  assured  of  Hefiry's 
resoltHion  to  attack  him.  Surrey  landed  some  troops  at 
Cherboui^  in  Normandy;  and  after  laying  waste  4he 
Goimtry,  he  sailed  to  Morlaix,  arieh  town  in  Britatiy, 
which  he  took  and  plundered*  The  English  merchi^ta 
I»d  great  property  in  that  place,  which  was  no  more 
spared  by  the  soldiers  dian  the  goods  of  the  French. 
Surrey  then  left  the  charge  of  die  fleet  to  the  vice-admiral; 
and  sailed  to  Calais,  where  he  took  the  oommuid  of  the 
fiaglish  army  desttbed  for  the  Invasion  of  France.  This 
army/ when  joined  by  forces  from  the  Low  Countries, 
under  the  command  of  the  count  de  Buren,  amounted  in' 
the  whole  to  18,000  men. 

Thii  French  had  made  it  a  maxim, in  almost  all  their  inyaaon^tf 
wars  with  the  English  since  the  reign  <tf  Charles  V*  never  '*^*^ 
wzdiout  great  necessity  td  hazard  a  general  engagement; 
and  the  duke  'Of  Vendome,  who  commanded  the  French 
army,  now  embraced '  diis  wise  policy*-  He  supplied  the 
towns  most  exposed,  especially  Boulogne,  Montreiiil, 
TeMU^me,  Hedin,  with  strong  garrisons  and  plenty  of 
provisions:    He    himlself  took    post   at    Abbeville,   with  » 

some  Swiss  and  French  infantry,  and  a  body  of  cavalry : 
The  count  of  Guise  encamped  under  Montreuil  with  six 
thousand  men*  These  two  bodies  were  in  a  situation  to 
join  upon  occasion ;  to  throw  supply  into  any  town  that 
was  threatened;  and  to  harass  the  English  in  every  move* 
ment.  Surrey,  who  was  not  provided  with  magazines, 
first  divided  his  troops  for  the  convenience  of  subsisting 
them;  but  finding  that  his  quarters  were  every  moment 
beaten  up  by  the  activity  of  the  French  gaaierals,  he  drew 
together  his  forces,  and  laid  siege  to  Hedin.  But  neither 
did  he  succeed  in  this  enterprise.  The  garrison  made 
vigorous  sallies  upon  his  army:  The  Frencfi  forces  as^ 
saulted  him  from  witjiout :  Great  rains  fell :  Fatigue. and 
bad  weather  threw  the  soldiers  into  dysenteries:  And 
Surrey  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  and  put  his  troops 
into  winter  quarters  about  the  end  of  October.  His  rear 
gtiard  was  attacked  at  Pas  in  Artois,  and  five  or  six  hun* 
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CHAT,    dred  nfetfn  were  cut  <^s  not  could  idl  Ut  efibrl»  viike^Uii 
^Jl^]^  master  of  one  place  rwitbin  the  French  ffonder* . 
1^^^  The  alliefl  wece  more  aueceasful  in  Itidyw    Lanliec, 

who  commanded  tlae  Frendh^  lost  a  great  bettk  at  Bicacca 
near  Milam  and  was  obliged  to  ceme  with  the  s^mmmof 
Im  army*  This  miafiartunef  which  ptoceoded  from  Fnm« 
tis'S  negligence  in  not  supplying  Lautret;  with  money/ 
wait  fc^krwed  by  the  Ipes  of  Genoa.  The  eaatle  of  Cre* 
mona  was  the  s<de  fortireae  in  Uaiky  which  reimun^  in  the 
hands  of  the  Fremiw 

£uROF£  was  now  in  sufh  a  silaaciott^  and  so  caonected 
by  diffetimt  alliances  and  interestSt  that  it  Was  dlmoat  im* 
possible  for  war  to  be  kindled  in  one  part  and.net  diffuse 
itself  throughout  the  whole ;  Bat  of  all  the  leaipses  anuHig 
kingdoms^  the  dosest  was  that  which  had  so  loa^  anbsisted 
between  France  and  Scotland ;  ^^d  the  English^  wUk  at 
war  with  the  former  nation,  oould  not  heipe  to  renuiki 
Warvith  }ong  unmolested  6n  the  northern  frontier*  No  soo^ 
^  ^'  *  had  Albany  arrived  in  Scotland,  than  be  took  measum 
for  kindling  a  war  with  England;  and  he  summoned  the 
whole  force  of  the  kingdom  to  meet  in  the  fields  .of  Rot* 
Une.^  He  thence  conducted  the  army  southwards  into 
Annandale ;  and  prepared  to  pass  the  borders  at  Sohray- 
Frith.  But  many  of  the  nobility  were  disgusted  with  the 
regent's  adminiatration :  and  observing  that  bis  coanexioBi 
with  Scotland  were  feeble  in  comparison  of  those  whtck 
he  maintained  with  France,  they  murmured  thatf  for  th^ 
aake  qf  foreign  interests,  thdr  peace  should  so  often  bt 
disturbed,  and  war  during  their  king's  minority  be  wa»' 
tonly  entered  into  with  a  neighbouring  nation,  so  much 
superior  in  force  and  riches.  The  Gordons,  in  pardctdar) 
refused  to  advance  any  farther ;  ami  Albany,  obsenrtag  ^ 
general  discontent  to  prevail,  was  oUiged  to  conclude  ft 
truce  with  lord  Dacres,  warden  of  the  English  weflt 
marches*  Soon  after  he  departed  for  France ;  and  ^ 
the  opposite  faction  should  gather  force  in  hia  absence^  he 
sent  thither  before  him  the  earl  of  Angus,  husband  to  the 
queen  dowager. 
1533.  Next  year  Henry,  that  he  might  take  advantage  ^ 

thei*egent's  absence,  marched  an  army  into  Scotland  under 
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Ae  ccniiimid-ii>£  9vaTe3r|  who  ravaged  the  Mtrse  and  Te^  chap. 
viotdale  without  opposition,  and  burned  the  town  of  Jed-  .^^^.^^.^ 
ianirgh.  The  Seoti^  had  neidier  king  nor  regent  to  conduct  ^^^ 
&efn  t  The  two  Humes  had  been  p^t  to  death :  Angua 
wa»  in  a  mantter  banished:  No  nobleman  of  vigour  of 
authority  remaned,  who  was  qusdiiied  to « assume  the 
governments  And  the  English  monarch,  who  knew  the 
distressed  nfuation  of  the  country  determined  to  push 
l^m  to  extremity,  in  hopes  of  engaging  them,  by  the 
sense  of  their  present  weakness,  to  make  a  solemn  renun* 
tiation  of  the  French  tiHiance,  and  to  embrace  that  of 
England/  He  even  gave  them  hopes  of  contracting  a 
marriage  between  die  lady  Mary,  heiress  of  England,  and 
their  young  monarch ;  an  expedient  which  would  for  ever 
unite  the  two  kingdoms/  And  the  queen  dowager,  with 
her  whole  party,  recommended  every  where  the  advan- 
tages of  this  allitfnce,  and  of  a  confederacy  with  Henry, 
They  said  that  the  interests  of  Scotland  had  too  long  been 
sacrificed  to  those  of  the  French  nation,  who,  whenever 
Hiey  found  themselves  reduced  to  difficulties,  called  for 
the  assistance  of  their  allies ;  but  werfe  ready  to  abandon 
them  as  soon  as  th^y  found  their  advantage  in  making 
peace  with  England :  That  where  a  small  state  entered 
into  so  close  a  confederacy  with,  a  greater,  it  must  always 
expect  this  treatment,  as  a  consequence  of  the  unequal 
aUtance;  but  there  were  peculiar  circumstances  in  the 
situation  of  the  kingdoms  which  in  the  present  case  ren- 
dered it  inevitable :  That  France  was  so  distant  and  so 
divided  from  them  by  sea,  that  she  scarcely  could  by  any 
means,  and  never  could  in  time,  send  succours  to  the 
Scots,  sufficient  to  protect  them  against  ravages  from  the 
neighbouring  kingdom :  That  nature  had  in  a  manner 
fcrmed  an  alliance  between  the  two  British  nations ; 
having  ^enclosed  them  in  the  same  island;  given  them  the 
same  manners,  language,  laws,  and  form  of  government ) 
and  prepared  every  thing  for  an  intimate  union  between 
them :  And  that  if  national  antipathies  w;ere  abolished, 
which  would  soon  be  the  effisct  of  peace,  these  two  king- 
doms, secured  by  the  ocean  and  by  their  domestic  force, 
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CHA?.    could  set  at  defiance  all  fereisn  enemies^  and  reauun  for 

^"1*™^  ever  safe  and  unnudested. 
UJ23,  'I'he  partisans  of  the  French  alliance,  on  the  other 

hand,  said,  that  the  very  reasons  which  .w^ere  urged  ia 
fiivour  of  a  league  wid;i  Eng^and^  the  vicinity  of  the  kb^ 
dom  and  its  superior  force,  were  the  real  causes  why  m 
sincere  and  durable  confederacy  could  never  be  formed 
with  that  hostile  nation :  That  among  neighbouring  states 
oocamns  of  quarrel  were  frequent ;  and  the  more  pow«r«- 
ful  would  be  sure  to  seize  every  frivolous  pretence  for 
oppressing  the  weaker,  and  reducing  it  to  subjection: 
That  as  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Franee  and  England 
had  kindled  a  war  almost  perpetual  between  them,  it  was 
the  interest  of  the  Scots,  if  they  wished  to  maintain  theiir 
independence,  to  preserve  their  lea^iue  with  the  former 
kingdom,  which  balanced  the  force  of  the  latter :  That  if 
they  deserted  that  old  and  salutary  alliance  on  which  Aeir 
importance  in  Europe  chiefly  depended,  their  ancient  ene- 
mies, stimulated  both  by  interest  and  by  passion,  would 
soon  invade  them  with  superior  force,  and  bereave  them 
of  all  their  liberties :  Or  if  they  delayed  the  attack,  the 
insidious  peace,  by  making  the  Scots  .forget  the  use  of 
arms,  would  only  prepare  die  way  for  a  slavery  more  cer- 
tain  and  more  irretrievable.* 

The  arguments  employed  by  the  French  par^,  being 
seconded  by  the  natural  prejudices  of  the  people,*  seemed 
most  prevdent :  And  when  the  regent  himself,  who  had 
been  long  detained  beyond  his  appointed  time  by  the  dan* 
ger  from  the  English  fleet,  at  last  appeared  among  them, 
he  was  aUe  to  throw  the  balance  entirely  on  that  side. 
By  authority  of  the  convention  of  states  he  assembled  an 
army,  with  a  view  of  avenging  the  ravages  committed  by 
the  English  in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign ;  and  he  led 
them  southwards  towards  the  borders.  But  when  they 
were  passing  the  Tweed  at  the  bridge  of  Melross,  the 
English  party  raised  again  such  opposition,  that  Albpny 
thought  pn^er  to  make  a  retreat.  He  marched  down* 
yrards  along  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  keeping  that  river 
on  his  right;  and  fixed  his  camp  opposite  to  Werk-casde, 
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niiich  Surrey  had  latdy- repaired.     He  sent  over  some    cfiAP. 
troops  to  besiege  this  fortress,  who  made  a  breach  in  it,  ^^i^l^ 
and  storaned  some  of  the  outworks :  But  the  regent,  hear*      15^^ 
ing  of  the  approach  of  a^  English  army,  and  discouraged, 
hy  the  advanced  season,  thought  proper  to  disband  his 
forces,  and   reture.  to  Edinburgh*     Soon  after  he  went 
over  to  France,  and -never  again  returned  to  Scotland* 
(The  Scottish  nation,  agitated  by  theiv  domestic  faction^ 
were  not  during  several  years  in  a  condition*  to  give  any 
moreidkturbaiice  to  England;  and  Henry  had  full  lei- 
sure to  prosecute  his  designs  on  the  continent* 
X  ..    Thb  reason  why  the  war  against  France  proceeded 
sto  slowly,  oa  the  pattt  of  England,  was^the  want  of  money* 
All  the  treasures  of;  Henry vVH.  were  long  ago  dissipated  j 
^e  kiag's  hal^ts  of  e^ense  still  remained,  and  his  reve- 
^nea  were  unequal  evai  to  the  ordinary  charge  of  govem- 
loient,  much  more  to  his  military  enterprises.     He   had 
last  year  caused  a  general  survdy.to  be  made  of  the  king- 
dom; the  numbers  of  men,  their  yearb,  profession,  stock, 
revenue;^  and  caressed . great  satisfaction  On  finding  the 
nation  so  opulent*.  .He  then  issued  privy  seals  to  the 
m,ost:weakhy,  demandittg  lo^ns  of  particular  .'sums :    This 
act  of  power,^though  ^somewhat,  irregular  and  tyrannical, 
had  been  formerly  practised  by  kings  of  Engkmd ;  and 
iiie  people,  were  now  familiarized  to  it.     But  Henry  this 
year  carried  his  authority  much  farther*     He  published 
an.  edict  for  a  general  tax  upon  his  subjects,   which  he 
jstill   called  a  loan;    and  he  levied  five  shillings  in  the 
pound  upon  the  dergy,  two  shillings  upon  the  laity.    This 
pretended  loan,  as  being  m(M*e  regular^  was  really  more 
dangerous  to  the  liberties,  of  the  people;  and  was  a  pre^- 
ced^it  for  the  king^s  imposing  taxes  without  consent  of 
.parliament* 

Hbnrt  soon  after  stunmoned  a>parlift«neot,  4?3gether  isthApnK 
.with  a  convocation;  and  found  neither  of  them  in. a  dis-  mcnT^*^ 
position  ito  complain  of  the  infringemei^  of  *their  privi- 
leges*   .  It  was  only  doubted  how  far  they  would  carry 
their  liberality  to  the  king.    Wolsey  who  had  undertaken 
the   management  of  the  affairs,  began  with  the   convo- 
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CHAP,  cation,  in  hopes  that  flieir  example  vniwdd  influence  tfie 
^^^^  parliament  to  grant  a  large  tuppfy.  He  demanded  a 
^moiety  of  die  eccfetiastical  rerenues  to  be  levied  in  fire 
years,  or  two  shillings  in  die  pound  daring  that  time ; 
and  though  he  met  widi  opposition,  he  reprimanded  the 
refractory  members  in  such  severe  terms,  that  hia  request 
was  at  last  complied  with*  The  cardinal  afterwards, 
aittended  by  several  of  die  nohiKtf  and  prelates,  came  to 
die  house  of  commons;  and  in  a  long  and  elaborate 
speech  laid  before  them  die  public  necessities,  the  danger 
of  an  invasion  from  Scotland,  the  alEronU  received  from 
France,  the  league  an  whach  the  king  was  engaged  with 
the  pope  and  die  emperor ;  and  he  demanded  a  grant  <d 
aDO,000  pounds,  divided  into  four  yearly  payments ;  a 
aum  computed  front  die  late  survey  or  vadiuation,  to  be 
equal  to  fom*  shillings  in  the  pound  of  one  year's  revevne, 
or  one  shilling  in  the  pound  yeaily,  according  to  die 
division  proposed**^  So  large  a  grant  was  unusual  from 
the  commons  $  and  though  the  cardinad^a  demand  was 
seconded  by  air  Thomas  More  the  speaicer,  and  several 
other  members  attached  to  tli«  comt,  the  house  oould  not 
be  prevailed  with  to  comjdy*^  They  only  voted  two 
shilUngs  in  the  pound  on  all  who  enjoyed  twenty  pounds 
a  year  and  upwards ;  one  shilling  on  «dl  who  possessed 
between  twenty  pounds  and  forty  shillings  a  yiear;  and 
on  the  other  s^jects  above  sixteen  years  of  age,  a  groat 
a  head.  This  last  sum  was  divided  into  two  yearly  paty* 
ments*;  the  fonner  in^to  four;  and  was  not,  therefore,  at 
the  utmost  above  dbt-pence  in  the  pound.  The  grant  df 
the  commons  was -but  the  moiety  of  the  snm  demanded; 
and  4he  cardinal,  therefore,  much  mortified  with  the 
disappointment,  came  again  to  the  house,  and  desired  to 
reason  with  such  as  refused  to  comply  with  (he  king'^ 
request.  He.was  tcddthat  it  was  a  rule  of  the  house  never 
to  reason  but  among  themselves;  and  his  desire  was 
rejected*  The  commons,  however,  enlarged  a  little  their 
former  grant,  and  voted  an  impositioti  of  three  shi&ings 


u  This  survey  or  Tulnation  is  liable  to  much  suspicion,  as  fixing  the  reots  a 
gi*eat  deal  too  high ;  unless  the  sam  comprehend  the  revenuei  of«  all  kiada,  m- 
dostry  as  well  as  land  and  money. 
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ill  the  polittd  on  aU  poasesved  vf  £%  p<iaiid6  «t  y^ai*  Ihd    Hl^kP. 
iqpwards**     Hie  proceedings  of  this  hou^  of  cemmOBs  ^.^^-^ 
evidently  discover  the  humour  of  the  times :    They  were     45^0. 
extremely  tenacious  of  their  n&owsy,  ftad  refused  a  dem^hd 
of  the  crown,  which  was  £ar  from  being  unreasonable  $ 
but  they  allcnred  an  encroachmeiit  on  naitional  privitegM 
to   pass  uncensured,   though  its  direct  tendency  was  ^  ' 

subvert  entirely  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The  king 
was  so  dissatisfied  with  this  saving  disposition  of  the 
commons,  that  as  he  had  not  called  a  parliament  during 
fieven  years  before,  he  aUowed  seven  more  to  elapse  be* 
fore  he  summoned  another :  And  on  pretence  of  necessity 
he  levied  in  one  year,  from  all  who  were  worth  forty 
pounds,  what  the  parliament  had  granted  him  payable  in 
four  years  ;^  a  new  invasion  of  national  privileges.  These 
irregularities  were  commonly  ascribed  to  the  cardinal's 
counsels,  who,  trusting  to  the  protection  afforded  him  by 
his^  ecclesiastical  character,  was  the  less  scrupulous  in  hi^ 
eiicroachments  on  the  civil  rights  of  the  nation. 

That  ambitious  prelate  received  this  year  a  new  disn 
appointment  in  his  aspiring  views.  The  pope  Adrian 
VI.  died ;  and  Clement  VII.  of  the  family  of  Medicis, 
was  elected  in  his  place,  by  the  concurrence  of  the  Impe^ 
rial  party.  Wolsey  could  now  perceive  the  insincerity  of 
the  emperor,  and  he  concluded  that  that  prince  would 
never  second  his  pretensions  to  the  papal  chair*  As  he 
highly  resented  this  injury,  he  began  thenceforth  to  en^ 
trange  himself  from  the  Imperial  court,  and  to  pave  thfe 
way  for  an  union  between  his  master  and  the  French 
king.  Meanwhile  he  concealed  his  disgust;  and  aftejr 
congratulating  the  new  pope  on  his  promotion,  applied 
for  a  continuation  of  the  legatine  powers  which  the  tw6 
former  popes  had  conferred  upon  him.  Clement  knowing 
the  importance  of  gaining  his  friendship,  granted  him  a 
commission  for  life ;  and,  by  this  unusual  concession,  he. 
in  a  manner  transferred  to  him  the  whole  papal  authority 
in  £ngland«  In  some  .particulars  Wolsey  made  a  good 
use  of  this  extensive'  power.  He  erected  two  colleges, 
one  at  Oxford,  another  at  Ipswich^  the  place  of  his  nati- 

*  See  note  [I]  at  the  end  «f  tbe  tolome.  7  Sj^etijL  Hall.    HerbecW 
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CHAP,    vity :  He  sought,  all  over  Europe,  for.  l^uMd '  men  to 
'     supply  the  chairs  of  these  colleges :    And^-  in  order  to  be- 


I52dr  ^^^  endowments  on  them,  he  suppressed  some  smaller 
monasteries,  and  distributed  the  monks  into  other  con- 
vents* The  execution  of  this  project  became  the  less 
difHcult  for  him,  because  the  Romish  church  began  to 
perceive  that  she  overabounded  in  monks,  and  that ,  she 
wanted  some  supply  of  learning  in  order  to  oppose  the 
Inquisitive,  or  rather  disputative  humour  of  the  reformers. 

The  confederacy  against  France  seemed  more  formi* 
dable  than  ever  on  the  opening  of  the  campaign/  Adrian, 
|>efore  his  death,  had  renewed  the  league  with  Charles  and 
Henry*  The  Venetians  had  been  induced  to  desert  the 
French  alliance,  and  to  form  engagements  for  securing 
Francis  Sforza,  brother  to  Maximilian,  in  possession  of 
the  Milanese*.  The  Florentines,  the  dukes  of  Ferrara 
and  MsMitua,  and  all  the. powers  of  Italy,  combined  in  the 
same  measure.  The  emperor,  in  person,  menaced  Fr^ce 
with  a  powerful  invasion  on  the  side  of  Guienne :  The 
ibrces  of  England  and  the  Netherlands  hovered  over 
Picardy  :  A  numerous  body  of  Germans  were  prep^ing 
to  ravage  Burgundy :  But  all  these  perils  from  foreign 
enemies  were  less  threatening  th^n  a  domestic  conspiracy 
which  had  been  formed,  and  which  was  now  come  to  fi^ 
maturity,  against  thf  French  monarch. 

C.HA^LK^.duke  of  Bourbon,  constable  of  France,  was 
a  prince  of  the  most  shining  merit ;  and,  besides  distin- 
gViishing  himself  in  many  military  enterprises,  he  was 
adorned  with  every  accomplishment  which  became  a  per- 
son of  his  high  station.  His  virtues,  embellished  with 
the  graces  of  youth,  had  made  such  impression  on  JLouise 
of  Savoy,  Francis's  mother,  that,  without  regard  to 
.the  inequality  of  their  years,  she  made  him  proposals  of 
marriage ;  and,  fleeting  with  a  repulse,  she  formed  schemes 
of  unrelenting  vengeance  against  him*  She  was  a  womaa 
false,  deceitful,  vindictive,  malicious ;  but  .unhappily  for 
France,  had,  by  her  capacity,  whidi  was  jconsiderable, 
acquired  an  absolute  ascendant  over  her  sob*  By  her  in- 
stigation Francis  put  m^ny  affronts  on  the  constable,  whicb 
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itfwas  diffictzkf  for  a  gallant. spirit  to  endure ;  and,  at  lastf    CHAP:* 
he  permitted  Louise  to  prosiepate  a.  lawsuit  against  him, 


by  which,  on  tht  most  frivolous  pretence^  he' was  de*-      1533.. 
prived  of  his  ample  pdsaessions  )  -  a^d  inevitable  ruin  was 
brought  upon  him.  .  "     ^ 

Bourbon,  prbvoked  at  all  these  indignities,  and  think^T 
ing  that,  if  any  injuries  could  justify  a  man  in  rebellioii 
against  his  prince  and  country,  he  must  stand  acquitted,- 
had  entered  into  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  emperor  - 
and  the  king  of  England*^     Francis,  pertinacious  in  his 
purpose  of  recoireifiitg  the  Milatxese,  had  intiei^ded  to  lead^' 
his  army  in peraon^ into  Italy;  and  Bourbon,  who  feignedr- 
stckaess^'Sn  order  to  hatve  a  pretenoe  jbr  staying  behind^  c 
purpose^,*  aisoon  las'  tbe  king-  should  have  passed  the  . 
Alps,  to  rjii3«tan  insurrection  among  his  numerous  vassals^ 
by^whonek^he  W9ifr  extremely  laelov^d,:  and  to  introduce  for- 
eign enelnie^  into  tlw  heidfi  of  the  kingdom.       FraAcis 
got  intimattqn  of  his  design ;  but  as  he  was  not  expeditioii^' 
enough    ini  s^c«»*ing  .30  dangerous  a  foe,  the   constable 
ma:de  his  escape;^  and,  entering  into  the  emperor^s  ser->  ^ 
v4ce,  em)>loyed}a}l  the  force  of  hi?  eniterprising  spirit,  and  1' 
his  ^reatt'  taleaii9  for  war,  to  the  prejudice  of  his^  native  - 
country.  --  '    . 

The  kii^.of  England,  desinms  that  Francb  should 
undjertake  his  Italian  expedition,  did  not  openly  threaten/' 
Bicardy  this  yfear  with  an  invasion;  and  it  was  late  before 
the  duke  of  Suffolk,  who  commanded  the  English  forces'^ . 
passed  over  to  Calais.     He  was  attended  by  th&  lords  £4th  Aug. 
Montacute,  Heifcert,  Ferrars,  Montey,  Sandfs;  Berkley,  * 
Powis^  and  many  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen.^     The' invasion  oi 
SnglMi  army,  reinforced  by  some  troops  drawn  fronvthe  ^'^'^^^' 
garrison  of  Calais,  amounted  to  about  12,000  men ;  and 
having  Joined  an  equal  number  of  Flemings  ^  under  the 
count  de  Bfuren,  they  prepared  for  an.  inviisiGn  of  France. 
The  siege  of  Boulogne- was  first  proposed;  but  that  enter^ 
prise  appeio-ing  difficult,  it  was  thought  nK>rB  advisable 
to  leave  this  town  behind  them.     The  frontier  of  Picardy 
was/ very  ill  provided  with  troops ;  the  only  defence  of 
that  province  was  the  activity  of  the  French  officers,  who  * 
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CHAP.    lofiMted  tho  aUkd  amy  in  tl|eir  march^  asd^disew  gam* 
^^'^'    soas,  wkk  great  expeditaoo,  into  every  tawn  which  was 


ts^  thveatened  by  :dienu  After  coasting  the  Somme^  and  paa* 
sim^  Hedin^  MontveiiU^  Qoiirlens^  the  English  and  FleniF- 
ings  presented  themselves  before  Bray,  a  place  of  smalt 
force,  wibich  commanded  a  bridge  over  diat  river*  Here 
they  were  resolved  to  pass,  and,  if  possible,  to  take  up 
winter  <{aarters  in  France;  but  Crequi  threw  bimael£inly> 
the  town,  and  seemed  resolute  to  defend  it»  Yke^  allies 
attacked  htm  with  vigour  and  success  i  and  when  he  re- 
treated over  the  bridge,  they  pursued  hkn  so  hotly,  that 
they  allowed  lum  not  time  to  break  it  dcumi,  but  passed  it 
along  widi  him,  and  totally  routed  hia  aittny*  >They  n&JsX 
advanced  to  Montdidier^  which  they  besieged,  and  took 
by  capitulation*  Meeting  with  no^  oppositioi^  they  pro« 
ceeded  to  the  river  Oise,  within  eleven  leagues  of  Paria, 
and  threw  that  city  iato  great  coRsteAation  s  till 'die  duke 
of  Vendome  hastened  with  some  •'farces  to  its  relief*  The 
ci^lederates,  afraid  of  being  8unx>uttded,  and  of  being  re- 
duced to  extremities  during  so  advanced  a  se^^on,  thought 
proper  to  retreat*  Montdidier  was  abandoned :  And  the 
F4nglish  and  Flemings,  widiout  efibcting  any  thing,  retired 
into  their  respective  countries. 

Frakce  defended  herself  from  the  other>  kivasions 
with  equal  faciltty  and  equal  good  fortune.  Twelvie 
tbmsand  Lansquenets  broke  into  Burgundy  under  the 
command  of  the  count  of  Furstenberg.  The  count  of 
Giuise,  who  defended  that  frontier,  had  nothing  to  oppose 
tq  them  but  some  militia  and  about  nine  hundred  heavy 
^airmed  cavaky..  Het  threw  the  militia  into  the  garriscm 
tosvnikd  and  with  bis  cavalry  he  kept  the  field,  and  so 
h^tiassed  the  Gtcrmans,  that  they  were  gliid  to  make  their 
reDieat  into  Lorsaine.  Gutse  attacked  them  as  they  passed 
the  Sibeuse,  put  them  into  disorder,  and  cut  off  the  greater 
pairt  ofc  their  rear.. 

T«B  emperor  made  great  preparstioos  'pa  tiie  aide  of 
Navarre.;  and  though  that  frontier  was  well  guarded  by 
n^ure,  it.  seemed  now  exposed  to  danger  from  the  power- 
{vh  invasion  which  threatened  it.  Charles  beueged  Fon- 
^arabia,  which  a  few  years  before  had  fallen  into  Francises 
hands  i  and  when  he  had  dra^m  thither.  JLautreCt  die 
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Fr^ndi  gmeral^  he  of  a  sudden  raised  thtHsidgc^,  <  imd  %«t>  (MV)^ 
down  before  Bayonne.     Lautpec,  aware  ^  that  fttratagenfir  ^^j^ 
madda  sudden  march  and  tfare^^  hims«lf  kitb  Bajonne,      ^^^s 
which  he  defended  with  such  v^ooi^tatN^wrage,  t&at  the 
Spaniards  were  constrained  t»  rski^b/the&Wfe.^oThe  e^pe*^^ 
mr  would  have  beentotally  unfbrtuiiate  OH^^IiiS' ^ide^haiit 
be  not  tinned  back  upon  Fontarabitf;  andr:totitmry*to  Act 
advite  of  alt  hU  g^t:iefal$,  sitten  dowtvlif'vliK^'MiiiiM^  season 
b<fefore  that  city,  well  fortified  aitd  8tr6«i^yi  g>a;prison€d« 
The'cowardice  or  misconduct  of  the  giiv^mdt ''salVefd  hiiti' 
ftbai^  the  shame 'of  a  new  disappointment.^      Th^^'^kfe^ 
was^  -surrendered  in  a  few  days ;  and"  th45  ^ftip^fifer^'ihw- 
ing  Ubished  this '  enterpricre,  put  his  t^odps  itito^  w^er 
quarters*  '     -'    ?  ■{>.-.  i   '«      .:. 

So  obstinate  was  Francis  in  prosecuting  his  Italian  itaiiaii 
expedii&on,  that^  n^twithstaiiding  theaef^i^^ous^itiiVasions 
wit^'Whic&hiakingdlbav'Was  menaced  od^^^ryiside^  he  had 
determined'  to  lead  in  person  a  powerful  army  to  the  cosi-' 
quest  of  Milan.  The  intelligence-  oB  Boarbon^s  cOnfepiraey* 
and  escape  stopped  him  at  Lyons ;  £lnd^  feairing  sbnle^ 
instirreictioin  in  the  kiligKlom,  from  the 'intrigues' of  a  man 
so-  powerful  and  so  much  beloved,  he  thought  it  prudent' 
to 'remain  in  France,  and  to  send  forward  his  army  under 
the^eommand  of  admiral  Bonniyet.  The  dutchy  of  Milan* 
had  been  purposely  left  in  a  condition  somewhat  defence* 
less,  widi  a  view  of  alluring  Francis  to  attack  if,  and  there- 
by facilitating  the  enterprises  of  Bourbon )  and  no  sooner 
had  Bonnivet  passed  the  Tesin,  than  the  army  of  the  league^ 
and  even  Prosper  Colonna,  who  commanded  it,  a  prudent 
general,  were  in  the  utmos^  confusion.  It  is  agreied,  that 
if  tSonnivet  had  immediately  advanced  to  Milan,  that 
gr6at  city,  on  which  the  whole  dutchy  depends,  would 
hacte  opened  its  gates  without  resistance*  But  as  ht 
wasted  hfe  time  in  frivolous  enterprises,  Colonna  had  op^ 
portunity  to  reinforce  the  garrison,  and  to  put  the  place  in 
a  posture  of  defence.  Bonnivet  was  now  obliged  to 
attempt  reducing  the  city  by  blockade  and  famine;  and h^ 
took  possession  of  ail  the  posts  which  commanded  the 
passages  to  it*  But  the  army  of  the  league,  meanwhile, 
was  not  inactive ;  and  they  so  straitened  and  harassed  the 
quarters  of  the  Frencl)|  that  it  seemed  more  likely  the 
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^0  lUSTORT  Qi?  BMIMaANI). 

Gl^p.    lnUef  should  theitiselvQs  perish  by  fswiius,  than  redace-ihe 

%^^r^l^  ^^^y  ^^  ^^  eartreaaaity*     Sickness  and  fatigtMi  and  want  had- 

159^     wasted  them  to  isiKsh  a  degree,  that  they  were  ready  to- 

niise  the  UgplMdejai^nd'  tbeif  only  hopes  consisted  in  a 

greatrbody  of.  Swissyiwhieh  .was  levied  for  the  siervice  of. 

the  French,  king^  and.  whose  arrival  waft  every  day  c%r 

pected. ,   But  >  these  pptountaineers  no  sooner  came  within' 

sight  of  th^t  FnuBich  camp,  than  they  stopped,  from  a  sudden 

c^rice  axid  resentment ;  and,  instead  of- joining  Bonnivet, 

they  sent  orders  to  a  great  body  of  thdir  counttymen^ 

wbo  th^fi  served  under  him,  immediaibely  to  begin  their' 

mar/^h,  and  to.  return  home  in  their  ..company.^     After 

this  dri^sertion  of  the  Swi^,  Bonnivet  had  no  other  choice 

but  that  of  making  his  retreat  as  £Etst  as  possible  into 

.,...r,.    ¥^ran(;e.  .  . 

T.H£  French  being  thus  expelled  Italy,  the  pope,  the 
yenetians,.tlvs  Flonentioesy  were  satisfied  withthe  advan- 
t2^e  obtain^ed .over  .them,  and  were  resolved  .to  prosecute 
their  victory  no  farther.  All  these  powers,  especially 
Clement^  had  entertained  a. violent  jealousy  of  the  empe*. 
ror's  ambition;  and  their  suspicions  were  extremely  aug-^ 
mented  When  th^y  saw  him  refese  the  investiture .  of 
Milan,  a  fi^f  of  the  empire,  to  Francis  Sforza,  whose  title' 
be  had  acknowledged,  andr  whose  defence  he  had  embra^ 
ced*^  They  all  c<mcludjsd  that  he  intended  to  put  himself 
in  posse^siqipj  erf  that  important  dutchy,  and  reduce  Italy 
to  ^ubjQction:  Clement,  in  particular,  actuated  by  this 
jealousy,  piroceeded  so  far  in  opposition  to  the  emperor, 
that  he  sent  orders  to  his  nuncio  at  London,  to  mediate  a 
reconciliation  between  France  and  England.  But  affairs 
were  not  yet  fully. ripe  for  this  change.  Wolsey,  disgutfl^d ' 
with  the  emperor,  but  still  more  actuated  by  vaitiglory, 
^as  determined  that  he  himself  should  have  the  renown 
of  bringing  about  that  great  alteration ;  and  he  en|;|tged  the 
king  to  reject  the  pope's  mediation.  A  new  treaty  was 
even  concluded  between  Henry  and  Charles  for  the  inva- 
sion, of  France.  Charles  stipulated  to  supply  the  duke  of 
Bd\irbon  with  a  powerful  army,  in  order  to  conquer  Prov- 
enciQ  and  Dauphiny :    Henry  agreed  to  pacy  him  a  hundred 

:*  .'  .    ' 
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might  either  choose  J^  con%mixt  the*  satnte  monthly  p^^ 


ments,  or  invade  Picardy  trith  a  powerful  army* '  Bour-^'  1534^ 
bon  was  to  possess  these  provinces  with  the  title  of  king  ^ 
but  to  hold  them  in  fee  of  Henry  as  king  of  fVance.  The 
dutchy  of  Burgundy  was  to  be  givien  to  Charles  t  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom  to  Henry • 

This  chimerical  partition  immediately  failed  of  exe* 
cution  in  the  article  which  was  most  easily  performed  s 
Bourbon  refused  to  acknowledge  Hemfy  as  king  of 
France*  His  enterprise,  however,  against  Provence  stiU 
took. place.  A  numerous  army  of  Imperialists  invaded 
that  country,  under  his  command  and  that. of  the  marquis 
Peajsara.  They  laid  siege  to  Marseilles,  which,  being 
weakly  garrisoned,  they  expected  to  reduce  in  a  little 
time  :  But  the  ciuzen3  defended  themselves  with  such  va- 
lour and  obstinacy,  that  Bourbon  and  Pescara,  who  heard 
of  the  French  king's  approach  with  a  numerous  army, 
foimd  thjsmselves  under  a  necessity  of  rafsing  the  siege ; 
and  they  Jed  their  forces,  weakened,  baffled,  and  dis- 
heartened, into  Italy. 

Francis  might  now  have  enjoyed,  in  safety,  the  glory 
of  repulsing  all  his  enemies,  in  every  attempt  which  they 
had  hitherto  made  for  invading  his  kingdom  :  But,  afs  h& 
received  intelligence  that  the  king  of  £Qglan49  discouraged 
by  his  former  fruitless  enterprises,  and  disgusted  with  the 
emperor,  was  making  no  preparations  for  any  al^tempt  on 
Picardy,  his  ancient  ardour  seized  him  for  the  conquest  of 
Milan ;  and  notwithstanding  the  advanced  season,  he  wa^ 
immediately  determined,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his 
wis^s^  counsellors,  to  lead  his  army  into  Italy. 

Hb  passed  the  Alps  at  Mount  Cenis,  and  no  sooner  TheWniof 
appeared .  in  Piedmont  than  he  threw  the  whole  Milanese  fa^Jftaiy" 
into  consternation*  The  forces  of  the  emperor  and  Sforza 
retired  to  Lodi ;  and  had  Francis  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
pursue  them,  they  had  abandoned  that  place,. and  had  been 
totally  dispersed  :^  But  his  ill  fate  led  him  to  besiege  Pa- 
via,  a  town  of  considerable  strength,  well  garrisoned,  and 
defended  by  Le3^a9  one  of  the   bravest  officers  in  the 
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opjUN   S|^afi)aki .  mtvUth  ',  £  very  ttttaifif  "winth,  the.  Freftdi  Icbig 
^5!^'    n^ade  to  gain  daiis  importont  place  proved  friuUess.      Htc 

^^  bi^U^ed  ih^  ^aliav  ^^d  made  breaches :  but,  by  die  vigil** 
^Qce  of  L^yya^  new  intreochmenu  were  inaUmUy-throini 
yp  behiod  ibe  breaches ;  He  attempted  to  divert  the 
Course,  of.  the  Tesin,  which  ran  by  one  side  of  the  city^ 
and  defended  it ;  but  an  inundation  of  the  river  destroyed^ 
in  one  night,  all  the  mounds  whidi  the  soldiers,  during  a 
long  time   and  jwith   infinite  labour  had  been  erecting^ 

1525.  Fatigue,  and  the  bad  season  (for  it  was  the  dq>th  of  win* 
ter,)  had  wasted  the  French  army«  The  Imperial  gene- 
rals, meanwhile,  were  not  inactive*  Pescara  and  Lannoy^ 
viceroy  of  Naples,  assembled  forces  from  all  quarters* 
Bourbon,  having  pawned  his  jewels,  went  into  Germany^ 
and  with  the  money,  aided  by  his  personal  interest,  levied 
a  body  of  twelve  thousand  La,nsquenets,  with  which  he 
joined  the  imperialists*  This  whole  army  advanced  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Pavia;  and  the  danger  to  the  French 
became  everyday  more  imminent. 

The  state  of  Europe  was  such,  during  that  age,  that, 
partly  from  want  of  commerce  and  industry,  every  wheret. 
except  in  Italy  and  the  Low  Ccmntries,  pardy  from  the 
extensive,  privileges  still  possessed  by  the  people  in  ail  the 
great  monarchies,  and  jtht^ir  frugal  maxims  in  granting 
money,  the  revenues  of  the  princes  were  extremely  narrow, 
and  even  the  small  armies  which  they  kept  on  foot. could 
not  be  regularly  paid  by  them.  The  Imperial  forces  com-* 
manded  by  Bourbon,  Pescara,  and  Lanney,  exceeded  not 
twenty  thousand  men ;  they  were  the  only  body  of  troops 
maintained  by  the  emperor  (for  he  had  not  been  able  to 
levy  any  army  for  the  invasion  of  France,  either  on  the 
side  of  Spain  or  Flanders.)  Yet,  so  poor  was  that  mighty 
monarch,  that  he  could  transmit  no  money  for  the  jmyment 
of  this  army ;  and  it  was  chiefly  the  hopes  of  sharing  the 
plunder  of  the  French  camp  which  had  made  them  ad-^ 
vance,  and  kept  them  to  their  standards.  Had  Francis 
raised  the  siege  before  their  approa(:h,  and  retired  to 
Milan,  they  must  immediately  have  disbanded ;  and  he 
had  obtained  a  complete  victory  without  danger  or  blood* 
shed.  But  it  was  the  character  of  that  monarch  to  become 
obstinate  in  proportion  to  the  difficulties  which  he  encoun- 


Itered  i  and  having  oiide  said,  that  he  would  take  Pavia  or    CHAP, 
perish  before    it^  he  was  resfolved '  rather  to  endure  the    " 


utmost  extremities  than  depart  from  his  resolution*  1525 

The  Imperial  generals,  after  cannonading  the  French  24th  Feb. 
camp  for  several  days,  at  last  made  a  general  assault,  and  ^^^^  ^^^ 
broke   into   the   intrenchm^nt.     Leyva  sallied  from  the  captivity  of 
town,  and*  increased  the  confusion  among  the  besiegers.    ^^^ 
The  Swiss  infantry*,  contrary  to  their  usual  practice,  be- 
haved in  a  dastardly  ma!nner,' and   deserted   their   post; 
Francis**  forces  were  put  to  the  rout;  and  he  hithself, 
surrounded  by  his   eaemies,    after  fighting  with   heroic 
valour,  and  killing  seven  men  with  his  own  hand,  was  at 
last  obliged  to  surrender  himself  prisoner.     Almost  tha 
whdle .  army,  full  of  nobility   and  brave  officers,  eithet 
perished  by  the  sword,  or  were  drowned  in  the  river* 
The  few  who  scaped  with  their  lives  fell  into  the  hand^ 
of  the  enemy. 

The  emperor  received  this  news  by  Pennalosa,  who 
passed  through  France  by  means  of  a  safe  conduct  gran- 
ted him  by  the  captive  king.  The  moderation  which  fte 
<iisptayed  on  this  occasion,  had  it  been  sincere,  would 
have  done  him  honour.  Instead  of  rejoicing,  he  eipres^ 
sed  sympathy  with  Francis's  ill  fortune,  and  discovered 
his  sen^^e  of  those  calamities  to  which  the  greatest  moifs. 
archs  are  exposed.^  He  refused  the  city  of  Madrid 
permission  to  make  any  public  expressions  of  triumph ; 
and  said  that  he  reserved  all  his  exultation  till  he  should  be 
able  to  obtain  some  victory  over  the  infidels.  He  sent 
orders  to  'his  frontier  garrisons  to  commit  no  hostilities 
upon  France.  He  spoke  of  concluding,  immediately,  a 
peace  on  reasonable  terms.  But  all  this  seeming  mode-^ 
ration  was  only  hypocrisy,  so  much  the  more  dangerous 
as  it  was  profound.  And  he  was  wholly  occupied  iil 
forming  schemes  how,  from  this  great  incident,  he  might 
draw  the  utmost  advantage,  and  gratify  that  exorbitant 
ambition  by  which,  in  all  his  actions,  '  he  was  ever 
governed. 

The  same  Pennalosa,    in   passing  through   France^ 
carried  also  a  letter  from  Francis  to  his  mother,'  whom' 
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CHAP,  he  bcul  left  regent,  and  Yfho  then  resided  at  Lyons*  it 
^  ^^!5\.  contained  only  these  few  words,  Madam^  all  is  lost^  txcept, 
\^%%,  ^"'*  ^^^^'^^*  The  princess  was  struck  with  the  greatness 
of  the  calamity.  She  saw  the  kingdom  without  a  sove- 
reign, without  an  army^  without  generals,  without  money  i 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  implacable  and  victorious 
enemies :  And  her  chief  resource,  in  her  present  dia-^ 
tresses,  were  the  hopes  she  entertained  of  peace,  and  even 
of  assistance  from  the  king  of  England* 

Had  the  king  entered  into  the  war  against  France 
from  any  concerted  political  views,  it  is  evident  that  the 
vict<>ry  of  Pavia  and  the  captivity  of  Francis  were  the 
most  fortunate  incidents  that  could  have  befallen  him,  and 
the  only  ones  that  could  render  his  schemes  effectual. 
While  the  war  was  carried  on  in  the  former  feeble  man- 
ner, without  any  decisive  advantage^  he  might  have  been 
able  to  possess  himself  of  some  frontier  town,  or  perhaps 
of  a  small  territory,  of  which  he  could  not  have  kept 
possession  without  expending  much  more  than  its  value. 
By  so9ie  signal  calamity  alone,   which   annihilated  the 
power  of  France,  could  be  hope  to  acquire  li^e  dominion 
of  considerable  provinces,  or  dismember  that  great  mon- 
archy, 90  affectionate  to  its  own  government  and  its  own 
sovereigns*     But  aa  it  is  probable  that  Henry  had  never 
before  carried  his  reflections  so  far,  he  was  stsgrtled  a^ 
this  important  event,    and  became  sensible  of  his   own 
danger,  aa  well  aa  that  of  all  Europe,  from  the  loss  of  a 
Heniyem-  proper  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  Charles.     Inatead  of 
tuiu^^f  taking  advantage,  therefore,  of  the  distressed  condition  of 
i'raow.      Hx^mAHky  he  was  determined  to  lend  him  assistance  in  his 
preaent  calamities  i    and,  as  the  glory  of  generosity,  in 
raising  a  fallen  enemy,  concurred  with  his  political  in* 
lereal,  he  hesitated  the   less   in  embr^prng    tbeae   new 
meafture$* 

Scuiis  disgusts  aldo  had  previously  taken  place  between 
Charles  and  Henry,  and  atill  more  between  Charles  and 
Wolsey ;  and  that  powerful  minister  waited  only  £w  a 
jEavtmrable  oppartunity  of  revenging  the  disappointments 
which  be  had  met  witii.  The  behaviour  of  Charles,  im- 
mediately after  the  victory  of  Pavia,  gave  him  occasion 
to  revive  the  king's  j^ousy  and  suapicionsir  The  emperoi: 
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SO  ill  supported  the  appearance  of  moderation,  wiiich  He   CHAP, 
at  first  assumed,  that  he  had  already  changed  his  usual    ,]^!^ 
style  to  Henry ;  and,    instead  of  writing  to  him  with  his      j^^^ 
own  hand,  and  subscribing  himself  your  affectionate  son 
tmd  cousin;  he  dictated  his  letters  to  a  secretary,  and 
simply  subscribed  himself  Charles.^      Wolsey  also  per- 
ceived a  diminution  in  the  caresses  and  professions  widi 
which  the  emperor's  letters  to  him  were  formerly  loaded  ; 
and  this  last  imprucience,  proceeding  from  the  intoxica- 
tion of  success,  was  probably  more  dangerous  to  Chatles'ft 
interests  than  the  other. 

Henry,  though  immediately  determined  to  embrace 
new  measures,  was  careful  to  save  appearances  in  the 
change ;  and  he  caused  rejoicings  to  be  every  where  made 
on  account  of  the  victory  of  Pavia  and  the  captivity  of 
Francis.  He  publicly  dismissed  a  French  envoy,  whom 
he  had  formerly  allowed,  notwithstanding  the  war,  to 
reside  at  London  :^  But,  upon  the  regent  of  France's  sub-» 
missive  applications  to  him,  he  again  opened  a  correspond 
dence  with  her ;  and  besides  assuring  her  of  his  friend- 
ship and  protection,  he  exacted  a  promise  that  she  never 
would  consent  to  the  dismembering  of  any  province  from 
the  monarchy  for  her  son's  ransom.  With  the  emperor, 
however,  he  put  on  the  appearance  of  vigour  and  enter- 
prise ;  and  in  order  to  have  a  pretence  for  breaking  with 
him,  he  despatched  Tonstal,  bishop  of  London,  to  Madrid, 
with  proposals  for  a  powerful  invasion  of  France*     He  ^ 

required  that  Charles  should  immediately  enter  Guiennc 
at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  in  order  to  put  him  in  posses- 
sion of  that  province :  And  he  demanded  the  payment  of 
large  sums  of  money  which  that  prince  had  borrowed 
from  him  in  his  last  visit  at  London.  He  knew  that  the 
emperor  was  in  no  condition  of  fulfilling  either  of  these 
demands;  and  that  he  had  as  little  inclination  to  make 
him  master  of  such  considerable  territories  upon  the 
frontiers  of  Spsun. 

Tonstal,  likewise,  after  his  arrival  at  Ma4rid,  in- 
formed his  master  that  Charles,  on  his  part,  urged  seversd 
complaints  against  England ;  and,  in  particular,  was  dis- 
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CHAP,    pleased  with  Henry^  because  last  year  he   had   neither 

\1_J^  continued  his  monthly  payments  to  Bourbon,  nor  invaded 
1525.  Picardy,  according  to  his  stipulations.  Tonstal  added, 
that  instead  of  expressing  an  intention  to  espouse  Mary 
when  she  should  be  of  age,  the  emperor  had  hearkened  to 
proposals  for  marrying  his  niece  Isabella,  princess  of  Por- 
tugal ;  and  that  he  had  entered  into  a  separate  treaty  with 
Francis,  and  seemed  determined  to  reap  alone  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  success  with  which  fortune  had  crowned 
bis  arms* 

^Ui  Aug.  The  king,  influenced  by  all  these  motives,  concluded 

at  Moore,  his  alliance  with  the  regent  of  France,  and  en- 
gaged to  procure  her  son  his  liberty  on  reasonable  condi- 
tibns  :*  The.  regent  also,  in  another  treat)^,  acknowledged 
the  kingdom  Henry's  debtor,  for  one  million  eight  hundred 
thousand  crowns,  to  be  discharged  in  half  yearly  payments 
of  fifty  .thousand  crowns:  After  which  Henry  was  to  re- 
ceive, during  life,  a  yearly  pension  of  a  hundred  thousand. 
A  large  present  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  was  also 
made  to  Wolsey  for  his  good  offices,  but  covered  under 
the  pretence  of  arrears  due  on  the  pension  granted  him 
for  relinquishing  the  administration  of  Tournay. 

Meanwhile  Henry,  foreseeing  that  this  treaty  with 
France,  might  involve  him  in  a  war  with  the  emperor, 
was  also  determined  to  fill  his  treasury  by  impositions 
upon  his  own  subjects ;  and  as  the  parliament  had  discov-* 
ered  some  reluctance  in  complying  with  his  demands,  he 
followed,  as  is  believed,  the  counsel  of  Wolsey,  and  resol- 
ved to  make  use  of  his  prerogative  alone  for  that  purpose. 

Discon-      He  issued  commissions  to  all  the  covmties  of  England  for 

tentsofthe  ,         .        ^  t^t^^  *       ^  i  i         i  , 

English,  levymg  tour  shuhngs  m  the  pound  upon  the  clergy,  three 
shillings  and  four-pence  upon  the  laity ;  and  so  uncontrdll- 
able  did  he  deem  his  authority,  that  he  took  no  care  to 
cover,  as  formerly,  this  arbitrary  exaction ,  even  under 
the  slender. pretence  of  a  loan^  But  he  soon  found  that 
he  had  presumed  too  far  on  the  passive  submission  of  his 
subjects.  The  people,  displeased  with  an  exaction  beyond 
what  was  usually  levied  in  those  days,  and  farther  dis- 
gusted with  the  illegal  method  of  imposing  it,  broke  out 
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in  murmurs,  complaints,  oppos^idon  to  the  commissioners ;    CHAP, 
and  tlieir  refractory  disposition  threatened  a  general  in-  ^^i^'-iJ^ 
surrection.     Henry  had  the  prudence  to  stop  short  in  that      1535. 
dangerous  path  into  which  he  had  entered.    He  sent  letters 
to  all  the  counties,  declaring  that  he  meant  no  force  by  this 
last  imposition,  and  diat  he  would  take  nothing  from  his 
subjects  but  by  way  of  benevolence.     He  flattered  himself 
that  his  condescension  in  employing  that  disguise  would 
satisfy  the  people,  and  that  no  one  would  dare  to  ren- 
der  himself  obnoxious   to   royal   authority,    by  refusing 
any  payment  required  of  htm  in  this  manner*     But  the 
spirit  of  opposition,  once  roused,  could  not  so  easily  be 
quieted  at  pleasure.     A  lawyer,  in  the  city,    objecting 
the  statute  of  Richard  III.  by  which  benevolences  were 
for  ever  abolished,  it  was  replied  by  the  court,  that  Rich- 
ard being  an  usurper,  and  his  parliament  a  factious  as- 
sembly, his  statutes  could  not  bind  a  lawful  and  absolute 
monarch,  who  held  his  crown  by  hereditary  right,  and 
needed  not  to  court  the  favour  of  a  licentious  populace."* 
The  judges  event  went  so  far  as  to  affirm  positively,  that 
the  king  might  exact,  by  commission,  any  sum  he  pleased ; 
and  the  privy  council  gave  a  ready  assent  to  this  decree, 
which  annihilated  the  most  valuable  privilege  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  rendered  all  their  other  privileges  precarious. 
Armed  with  such  formidable  authority,  of  royal  preroga- 
tive and  a  pretence  of  law,  Wolsey  sent  for  the  mayor  of 
London,  and  desired  to  know  what  he  was  willing  to  give 
for  the  supply  of  his  msyesty's  necessities.     The  mayor 
seiemed  desirous,  before  he  should  declare  himself,  to  con-  . 
suit  the  common  council :    But  the  cardinal  requii-ed  that 
he  and  all  the  aldermen  should  separately  confer  with  him- 
self about  the  benevolence ;  and  he  eluded  by  that  means 
the  danger  of  a  formed  opposition.      Matters,   however, 
went  on  not  so  smoothly  in  the  country.      An  insurrection 
was  begun  in  some  places ; .  but  as  the  people  were  not 
heafled  by  any.  considerable  person,  it  was  easy  for  the 
diike  of  SuffDlk,  and  the  earl  of  Surrey,  now  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, by  employing  persuasion  and  authority,  to  Induce. the 
ringleaders,  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  surrender  thcm- 
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CHAP,  selves  prisoners.  The  king,  finding  it  dangerous  tm  punish 
^■^'^  criminals  engaged  in  so  popular  a  cause,  was  determined, 
notwithstanding  his  violent  imperious  temper,  to  grant 
them  a  general  pardon ;  and  he  prudently  imputed  thek: 
guilt,  not  to  their  want  of  loyalty  or  affection,  but  to  their 
poverty.  The  offenders  were  carried  before  the  star- 
chamber,  where,  after  a  severe  charge  brought  against 
them  by  the  king's  council,  the  cardinal  said,  *'  That,  not- 
"  withstanding  their  grievous  offence,  the  king,  in  con- 
*^  sideration  of  their  necessities,  had  granted  them  hb 
^  gracious  pardon  upon  condition  that  they  would  find 
"  sureties  for  their  future  good  behaviour.'*  But  they  re- 
plying they  had  no  sureties,  the  cardinal  first,  and  after 
him  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  said,  that  they  would  be  bound 
for  them.     Upon  which  they  were  dismissed.*' 

These  arbitrary  impositions  being  imputed,  thbugh 
on  what  grounds  is  unknown,  to  the  counseb  of  the  car- 
dinal, increased  the  general  odium  under  which  he  labour- 
ed ;  and  the  clemency  of  the  pardon  being  ascribed  to  the 
king,  was  considered  as  an  atonement  on  his  part  for  the 
illegality  of  the  measure.  But  Wolsey,  supported  both 
by  royal  and  papal  authority,  proceeded,  wi^out  scruple 
to  violate  all  ecclesiastical  privileges,  which,  during  that 
age,  were  much  more  sacred  than  civil ;  and  having  once 
prevailed  in  that  unusual  attempt  of  suppressing  some  mon- 
asteries, he  kept  all  the  rest  in  awe  and  exercised  over 
them  an  arbitrary  jurisdiction.  By  his  commission  a^ 
legate,  he  was  empowered  to  visit  them,  and  reform  them^ 
and  chastise  their  irregularities ;  and  he  employed  his  usual 
agent,  Allen,  in  the  exercise  of  this  authority.  The  reli- 
gious houses  were  obliged  to  compound  for  their  guilt, 
real  or  pretended,  by  paying  large  sums  to  the  cardinal  or 
his  deputy  ^  and  this  oppression  was  carried  so  far  that  i^ 
reached  at  last  the  king's  ears,  which  were  not  commonly 
open  to  complaints  against  his  favourite.  Wolsey  had 
built  a  splendid  palace  at  Hampton-court,  which  he  pro- 
bably intended)  as  well  as  that  of  York-place  in  Westmin- 
ster, for  his  own  residence;  but  fearing  the  increase  of 
^nvy  on  account  of  this  magnificence,  and  desirous  to  ap^ 
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pease  the  king,  he  made  him  a  present  of  the  building,    chap. 
and  told  him  that,  from  the  first,  he  had  erected  it  for  his 
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The  absolute  authority  possessed  by  the  king,  rendered 
his  domestic  government,  both  over  his  people  and  his  minis- 
ters, easy  and  expeditious :  The  conduct  of  foreign  affairs 
alone  required  effort  and  application :  and  they  were  now 
brought  to  such  a  situation,  that  it  was  no  longer  safe  fc»* 
England  to  remain  entirely  neutral.    The  feigned  modera- 
tion of  the  emperor  was  of  short  duration ;  and  it  was  soon 
obvious  to  all  the  world,  that  his  great  dominions,  far 
from  gratifying  his  ambition,  were  only  regarded  as  the 
means    of   acquiring  an  empire   more   extensive*      The 
terms  which  he  demanded  of  his  prisoner  were  such  as 
must  for  ever  have  annihilated  the  power  of  France,  and 
destroyed  the  balance  of  Europe*     These  terms  were  pro-- 
posed  to  Francis  soon  after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  while  he 
was    detained  in  Pizzichitone ;  and  as  he  had  hitherto 
trusted  somewhat  to  the  emperor's  generosity,  the  disap- 
pointment excited  in  his  breast  the  most  lively  indignation*         , 
He  said,  that  he  would  rather  live  and  die  a  prisoner,  than 
agree  to  dismember  his  kingdom ;  and  that  even  were  he 
so  base  as  to  submit  to  such  conditions,  his  subjects  would 
never  permit  him  to  carry  them  into  execution. 

Francis  was  encouraged  to  persist  in  demanding 
more  moderate  terms,  by  the  favourable  accounts  which 
he  heard  of  Henry's  dispositions  towards  him,  and  of  the 
alarm  which  had  seized  all  the  chief  powers  in  Italy  upon 
his  defeat  and  captivity.  He  was  uneasy,  however,  to  be  Francis 
so  far  distant  from  the  emperor,  with  whom  he  must  toSlfadrfif. 
treat ;  and  he  expressed  his  desire  (which  was  complied 
with)  to  be  removed  to  Madrid,  in  hopes  that  a  personal 
interview  would  operate  in  his  favour,  and  that  Charles, 
if  not  influenced  by  his  ministers,  might  ^e  found  pos- 
sessed of  the  same  frankness  of  disposition  by  which  he 
himself  was  distinguished.  He  was  soon  convinced  of 
bis  mistake.  Partly  from  want  of  exercise,  pardy  from 
reflections  on  his  present  melancholy  situation,  he  fell 
into  a  languishing  illness ;  which  begat  apprehensions  in 
Charles,  lest  the  death  of  his  captive  should  bereave  him 
of  all  those  advantages  which  he  purposed  to  extort  from 
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CHAF.  him.  He  then  paid  him  a  visit  in  the  casde  of  Madrid; 
aiid  as  he  approached  the  bed  in  which  Francis  lay,  the 
sick  monarch  called  to  him,  ^^  You  come,  sir,  to  v^sit 
*^  your  prisoner/'  "  No,"  replied  the  emperor,  "  I  come 
"  to  visit  my  brother,  and  my  friend,  who  shall  soon  ob- 
^'  tain  his  liberty."  He  soothed  his  afflictions  with  many 
speeches  of  a  like  nature,  which  had  so  good  an  effect, 
that  the  king  daily  recovered  ;**  and  thenceforth  employed 
himself  in  concerting  with' the  ministers  of  the  emperor 
the  terms  of  his  treaty. 
15£6.  ^  At  last  the  emperor,  dreading  a  general  combination 

against  him,  was  willing  to  abate  somewhat  of  his  rigour ; 
and  the  treaty  of  Madrid  was  signed,  by  which  it  was  hoped 
an  end  would  be  finally  put  to  the  differences  between 
these  great  monarchs.  The  principal  condition  was  the 
restoring  of  Francis's  liberty,  and  the  delivery  of  his  two 
eldest  sons  as  hostages  to  the  emperor  for  the  cession  of 
Burgundy.  If  any  difficulty  should  afterwards  occur  in 
the  execution  of  this  last  article  from  the  opposition  of 
the  states  either  of  France  or  of  that  province,  Francis 
stipulated,  that  in  six  weeks  time  he  should  return  to  his 
prison,  and  remain  there  till  the  full  performance  of  the 
treaty.  There  were  many  other  articles  in  this  famous 
convention,  all  of  them  extremely  severe  upon  the  captive 
monarch;  and  Charles •  discovered  evidently  his  intention 
of  reducing  Italy,  as  well  as  France,  to  subjection  and 
dependence. 

Many  of  Charles's  ministers  foresaw  that  Francis, 
how  solemn  soever  the  oaths,  promises,  and  protestations 
exacted  of  him,  never  would  execute  a  treaty  so  disad- 
vantageouS)  op  rather  ruinoiis  and  destructive,  to  himself, 
his  posterity  and  his  country.  By  putting  Burgundy, 
they  thought,  into  the  emperor's  hands,  he  gave  his  pow- 
erful enemy  an  entrance  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom : 
By  sacrificing  his  allies  in^  Italy,  he  deprived  himself  of 
foreign  assistance;  and  arming  his  oppressor  with  the 
whole  force  and  wealth  of  that  opulent  country,  rendered 
him  absolutely  irresistible.  To  these  great  views  of  inte- 
rest were  added  the  motives,  no  less  cogent,  of  passion 
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attd  rcftcntment;    while  Francis,  a  prince,  -who  piqued    CHAP, 
himself  on  generosity,  reflected  on  the  rigour  with  which 


he  had  beeti  treated  during  his  captivity^  and  the  itevere      |$si, 
terms  which  had  been  exacted  of  him  for  the  recovery 
of  his  liberty.     It  was  also  foreseen,  that  the  emulation 
and  rivalship  which  had  so  long  subsisted  between  these      / 
two  monarchs,  would  make  him  feel  the  strongest  reluc«* 
tance  on  yielding  the  superiority  to  an  antagonist,  who,  ^ 

by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct,  he  would  be  apt  to 
think,  had  shown  himself  so  little  wordiy  of  that  advan*- 
tage  which  fortune,  and  fortune  alone,  had  put  into  hit 
hands*  His  ministers,  his  friends,  his  subjects,  his  allies^ 
would  be  sure  with  one  voice  to  inculcate  on  him,  that 
the  first  object  of  a  prince  was  the  preservation  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  that,  the  laws  of  honour,  which  with  a  private 
ttian  ought  to  be  absolutely  supreme,  and  superior  to  all 
interests,  were,  with  a  sovereign,  subordinate  to  the  great 
duty  of  ensuring  the  safety  of  his  country.  Nor  could  it 
be  imagined  that  Francis  would  be  so  romantic  in  hiB 
principles,  as  not  to  hearken  to  a  casuistry  whkh  was  so 
plausible  in  itself,  and  which  s6  much  flattered  all  the 
passions  by  which  either  as  a  prince  or  a  man  he  was 
strongly  actuated* 

Francis,  on  entering  his  own  dominions,  'delivered  March  i$. 
his  two  eldest  sons  as  hostages   into  the   hands   of  the  f  ™o"4m 
Spaniards.      He   mounted  a  Turkish   horse,   and  imme-  hiaUber^ 
diately  putting  him  to  the  gallop,  he  waved  his  hand,  and 
cried  aloud  several  times,   /  am  yet  a  king.     Me  rfoon 
reached  Bayonne,  where  he  was  joyfully  received  by  the ' 
regent  and  his  whole  court.     He  immediately  wrote  to 
Henry,  acknowledging  that  to  his  good  offices  alone,  he 
owed  his  liberty,  and  protesting  that  he  should  be  entirely 
governed  by  his  counsels  in  all  transactions  with  the  em- 
peror.'  When  the  Spanish  enVoy  demanded  his  ratification 
of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  now  that  he  had  fully  recovered 
his  liberty,  he  declined  the  proposal  under  colour  that  it 
was  previously  necessary  td  assemble  the  states  both  of 
France  and  of  Burgundy,   and  to  obtain  their  consent. 
The  states  of  Burgundy  soon  met ;  and  declaring  against 
the  clause  which  contained  an  engagement  for  alienating 
their  province,  they  expressed  their  resQlution  of  opposing. 

Vol.  hi.  O  • 
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CHAP,   evca  by  farce  of  arms,  the  ^s^ecutiaii  of  ^  wiioo/om  9^ 
^^^^'   unjust  an  artick.     Tl^e  Imperial  minister  t^ei^  requiire^ 


15^^     that  FraociSf  in  coofonnity  to  the  treaty  of  A|a4n4t 

SSd  Maj.    8)u>uld  now  retvirp  to  his  prison ;  but  the  Fre|ic)i  mQn«E€}^ 

instead  of  coqiplying^  made  public  the  treaty  which  a  little 

before  he  had  secretly  concluded  at  Co^pnac,  ^giunst  tine 

ambitioas  schemes  and  usurpations  of  the  eiyiperor*^ 

The  pope,  the  Venetians,  and  other  Italian  statefb 
vho  were  deeply  interested  in  these  events,  had  be^n  h^eld 
in  the  most  anwus  suspense  with  regard  to  the  resolutioni^ 
frhich  Francis  should  take  after  the  recovery  of  his  Ubfcrty  ; 
s|nd  Clement,  in  particular,  who  suspected  that  tins  priiicf 
irould  never  execute  a  treaty  so  himful  to  his  iilterea^ 
and  even  destructive  of  hb  independency,  had  very  femkljr 
offered  him  a  dispensation  from  all  hi^  oaths  and  eag^fl^** 
ments«  Francis  remained  not  in  suspense,  but  fut^pe^ 
immediately  into  the  confederacy  proposed  to  hiin«  J^ 
was  stipulated  by  that  Icings  the  pope,  the  Venetia^^s,  tha 
Swiss,  the  Florentines,  and  the  duke  of  Milftn,  anicnig 
other  articles,  that  they  would  obUge  the  ^nip^ro^  t9 
disliver  up  the  two  young  princes  pf  Frainc^  oo^  rec^iviiig 
a  reasonable  sum  of  mcHiey ;  and  tp  restore  Milan,  to 
Sforza,  without  farther  condition  or  inQUOsb^rwpe*  The, 
king  of  England  was  invited  to  af^cede,  i>pt  pnly  as  a 
contracting  party,  but  as  protector  of  the  holy  Uagu^  ^ 
it  was  called :  And  if  Naples  should  be  conqi^ered  froQ| 
the  emperor,  in  prosecution  of  this  conlederapy,  \\  wy 
agreed  that  Henry  should  enjoy  a  principality  in  that 
kingdom  of  the  yearly  revenue  of  30,000  duqits :  And 
diat  cardinal  Wolsey,  in  cpnsideration  of  th^  services 
which  he  had  rendered  to  Christendom,  should  also,  ip 
such  an  event,  be  put  in  possession  of  a  revenH^  9f40,Qqp 
ducats* 

Francis  was  desirous  that  the  appesiran^f  of  t^ 
great  confederacy  sliould  engage  the  emperor  tp  VfljM>^ 
somewhat  in  the  esttreme  rigour  of  the  tr^a^  of  Madrid; 
and  while  he  entertained  these  hop^s,  h^  wa^  tb^  vi^o^  ( 
remiss  in  his  wariike  preparations ;  nor  di4  be  send  m 
1587.     due  time  reinforcements  to  his  allies  in  It^JT*     Ti^  44ll^ 
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tf  PdtidAbii  kid  got  pdAseiftion  cf  ^e  wlide  Miluesd^  df  CHa^. 
which  the  eilif^mr  faitended  to  gram  h^m  the  invfestitare  z  JS!?^' 
md  hiving  ielried  a  coasiderable  srmy  in  Cvermaiiy,  he  ^^^ 
teciihe  fomlid^e  to  all  die  Italian  {jfotenOttes ;  and  not 
^t  le^s  to  betauie  Ghatiesi  destituie  ai»  usual  of  moneyv 
iM  not  be^ti  aMl»  to  remit  any  pay  to  die  fiirces.  The 
^nei^l  was  ettremely  beloved  by  his  troops :  and  in  or«> 
dei-  to  prevent  those  tnutinies  which  w«re  ready  to  break 
fmt  eviety  moiDient,  and  whith  their  affection  alone  for 
Min  had  hitherto  Restrained,'  he  led  them  to  Rome,  and 
|>roiliised  to  enrich  them  by  the  plunder  of  that  opulent 
^tyb .  He  was  himself  killed  US'  1^  was  plahlfaig  a  scaling  6th  Maj. 
ladder  ag»nst  the  walls;  but  his  soldiers,  rather  enraged 
ftaii  discouraged  by  his  death,  mounted  to  the  assault 
liHth  the  utmost  valour,  and  entering  the  eity  sword  in 
kahdv  exercised  all  those  brutalities  which  may  be  ex^-  Saek  of 
]^ieted  from  ferocity  excited  by  resistance,  and  from  inso-  ^^^' 
lence  which  takes  place  when  that  resistance  is  no  mom 
This  renowned  city,  exposed  by  her  renown  alone  to  so 
hiany  calamities-,  never  endured  in  any  age,  even  from 
the  barbaHans  by  whom  she  wis  oftea  subdued,  sudi 
fodi^ides  as  she  Was  now  compelled  to  suflen  The 
unrestrained  massacre  and  pillage,  which  continued  for 
^several  days,  were  the  least  ills  to  which  the  unhappy 
Romans  were  exposed.^  Whatever  was  respectable  in 
Ihbdesty^  ot*  sacned  in  religion,  seemed  but  the  more  to 
provoke  the  iinsults  of  die  soldiery*  Virg^s  suffered  vio^ 
lation  in  the  arms  of  their  parents,  and  uppn  those  very 
altars  to  which  they  had  fled  for  protection.  Aged  pre* 
lates,  after  enduring  every  indignity,  and  even  every 
torture,  were  thrown  into  dungeons,  and  menaced  widi 
dte  most  cruel  death,  in  order  to  make  them>  reveal  their 
Secret  treasures,  or  purchase  liberty  by  exorbitant  ran- 
iioms*  Clement  himself.  Who  had  trusted  for  protection 
to  the  sacredness  of  his  character,  and  neglected  to  make 
his  eiscape  in  time,  was  taken  captive ;  and  found  that 
his  dighity,  which  procured  him  no  regard  from  the  Spa« 
hish  soldiers,  did  but  draw  on  him  the  insolent  mockery 
6f  the  Cterman,   who  being   generally  attached  to  die 

q  daeeiardiaii  lift.  Vt  Bdlqr.   Stiywe,  p.  5S7. 


^fi^  HISTOmr  OF  BNQIAIID* 

CHAF.    LuAeran  principles,  were,  pleased  to  gral^  tbeir  aiii« 
inosity  by  the  abasement  of  the  sovereign  pontiff. 


iW'  Wh£n  intelligence  of  this  great,  event  was  conveyed 

to  the  emperor,  that  yotmg  prince,  habituated  to  hypo- 
.crisy,  expressed  the  most  profound  sorrow  for  the  success 
of  his  arms :  He  put  himself  and  all  his  court  in  mourn- 
ing X  He  stopped  ^e  rejoicings  for  the  birth  of  his  son 
Philip :  And  knowing  that  every  artifice,  l^owever  gross, 
is  aUe,  when  seconded  by  authority,  to  impose  upon  the 
people,  he  ordered  prayers  during  several  months  to  be 
put  up  in  the  churches  for  the  pope's  liberty ;  which  all 
men  knew  a  letter  under  his  hand  could  in  a  moment 
have  procured. 

The  concern  expressed  by  Henry  and  Francb  for  the 
calamity  of  their  ally  was  more  sincere.  These  two  mon- 
archs,  a  few  days  before  the  sack  of  Rome,  had  concluded, 
a  treaty  r  at  Westminster,  in  which,  besides .  renewing 
former  alliamtes,  they  agr^eed  to  send  ambassadors  to 
Charles,  requiring  him  to  accept  of  two  millions  of  crowns 
ad  the  ransom  of  the  French^  princes,  and  to  repay  die 
money  borrowed  frcHn  Henry ;  luid  in  case  of  refusal  the 
ambassadors  attended  by  heralds,  were  ordered  to  de- 
nounce war  against  him.  This  war  it  was  agreed  to  prose- 
cute in  the  Low  Countries,  with  an  army  oi, thirty  thousand 
infantry,  and  fifteen  hundred  meo  at  arms,  two  thirds  to 
be  supplied  by  Francis,  the  rest  by  Henry.  And  in  order, 
to  streng^en  the  alliance  between  the  princes^  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  either  Francis  or  his  son  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
as  should^  afterwards  be  agreed  on,  should  espouse  the 
princess  Mary,  Henry's  daughter.  No  sooner  did  the 
monarchs  receive  intelligence   of  Bourbon's  enterprise, 

^9thMy.  than  they  changed,  by  a  new  treaty,  the  'iscene  of  the 
prcgected  war  from  the  Netherlands  to  Italy ;  and  hearing 
of  the  pope^s  ^ptivity^  they  were  farther  stimulated  to 

iith  JnJy.  undertake  the  war  with  vigour  for  restoripg  him  to  liberty. 
Wolsey  himself  crossed  the  sea,  in  4^rder  to  have  an  inter- 
view with  Francis,  and  to  concert  measures  for  that  pur*' 
pose ;  and  he  displayed  all  that  grandeur  and  magnificence 
with  which  be  was  so  much  intoxic^te4*  ,He  was  attend* 
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td  br  ft  train  of  a  thousand  horse.     The  cardinal  of  chap. 
Lorraine  and  the  chancellor  Alenfon  met  him  at  Boa-  " 


ipg^^e;  Francis  himself,  besides  granting  to  that  haughty  1^27. 
prelate  the*  power  of  giving  in  every  place  where  he  came 
ttberty  to  all  prisoners,  made  a  journey  as  far  as  Amiens 
to  meet^  him,  and.  even  advanced  some  miles  from  the 
town,  ,the  more  to  honour  his  reception.  It  was  here 
stipulated,  that  the  duke  of  Orleans  should  espouse  the 
princess  Mary  ;  and  as  the  emperor  seemed  to  be  taking 
some  steps  towards  assembling  a  general  council,  the  two 
monarchs  agreed  not  to  acknowledge  it ;  but  during  the 
interval  of  the  pope's  captivity,  to  govern  the  churches 
in  their  respective  dominions  by  their  own  authority. 
Wolsey  made  some  attempts  to  get  his  legatine  pow€(r 
extended  .over  France,  and  even  over  Germany ;  but  find- 
ing his  efforts  fruitless,  he  was  obliged,  though  with  great 
reluctance,  to  desist  from  these  ambitious  enterprises.* 

The  more  to  cement  the  union  between  these  princes,  istb  Sept 
a  new  treaty  was  some  time  after  concluded  at  London ; 
in  which  Henry  agreed  finally  to  renounce  all  claims  to 
the  crown  of  France;  claims  which  might  now  indeed 
be  deemed  chimerical,  but  which  often  served  as  a  pre- 
tence for  exciting  the  unwary  English  to  wage  war  upon 
^the  French  nation.  As  a  return  for  this  concession,  Leagae 
[^^Euicis  bound  himself  and  his  successors  to  pay  for  ever  JJJj^ce. 

thousand  crowns  a  year  to  Henry  and  his  successors  ; 

that  greater  solemnity  might  be  given  to  this  treaty, ' 
It  w^  agreed  that  the  parliaments  and  great  nobility  of 
both  kingdoms  should  give  their  assent  to  it.  The  mare- 
schal  Montmorency,  accompanied  by  many  persons  of 
distinction,  and  attended  by  a  pompous  equipage,  was 
sent  over  to  ratify  the  treaty ;  and  was  received  at  London 
with  all  the  parade  which  suited  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion.  The  terror  of  the  emperor's  greatness  had 
extinguished  the  ancient  animosity  between  the  nations ; 
and  Spain,  during  more  than  a  century,  became,  though 
a  more  distant  power,  the  chief  object  of  jealousy  to  the 
English. 

t  Burnet,  book  3,.  col.  12, 13. 
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CHAP.  This  cordial  unibh  between  Frahte  iiM  E^tM; 

^™:  though  it  added  influence  to  the  joint  embassj  whieh  ffiejr 
1^2^^  sent  to  the  ^mpeVor,  was  not  able  to  b6hd  ^t  mbld^ 
to  submit  Mtirelf  to  the  conditions  insisted  dn  bjr  tllfe 
allies.  He  departed  indeed  from  his  demand  of  BUrg^dy 
as  the  ransom  of  the  French  princes ;  but  !i^  required, 
previbusly  to  their  liberty,  that  Ftsauicis  should  evacu^ 
Genoa,  and  all  the  fortresses  held  by  him  in  Itily :  And 
he  declkr^d  his  intention  of  bringing  SForza  to  i  trid, 
and  confiscating  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  on  accotintofl^ 
pretendedl  treason.  The  English  and  French  heralds, 
therefore,  according  to  agreement,  detlared  wir  agaunst 
him,  and  set  him  at  illefiahce.  Charles  answered  die 
English  herald  with  ihoderation ;  but  to  the  Fr^xicfa  ite 
reproached  his  master  With  breach  of  Faiith,  reminded  KA 
of  the  private  tottvfertatioh  which  had  passed  between 
them  at  Madrrd  before  their  S^paratitnl,  khd  oBfered  to 
prove,  by  sin^e  combat,  that  he  had  act^d  diihontttoWy* 
Francis  retaliated  his  challenge,  by  ^iVin^  Chitlefetirf 
lie  ;  and  after  dtemandiilg  seturity  of  the  JSeld,  he  bftrfed 
to  maintain  his  caus^  by  single  cbmbah  Many  fftfeisajjci 
passed  to  and  fro  betWefen  them ;  but  though  both  pfiAcW 
were  undoubtedly  bfaVe,  the  intended  dutel  netertool 
place.  The  French  and  Spaniards  duHnjJ  thdt  Jigi*  z^*" 
lously  disputed  which  of  the  monatxhs  Ihcuri^  thfe  \X^ 
of  this  failut-e ;  but  all  men  of  mbdertitit)h  evfei^  ^^ 
lamented  the  power  of  fortune,  that  the  jprindB^  ^  n*^ 
candid,  geherous,  and  sincere,  sht)Uld  by  uiihAj^y  ^^^ 
dents  have  been  reduced  bo  so  cruel  a  sitUatibhi  ^ 
nothing  but  hlls  violation  bf  treaty  could  prfeSfervt  nts 
people,  and  that  he  must  ^ver  aftet-,  Without  being  able  t6 
make  a  proper  reply,  bear  to  be  reprbached  with  breach 
of  promise  by  a  rival,  inferior  to  him  both  in  honour  aflo 
ill  virtue. 

But  though  this  fanious  challenge  betwei^n  Ctiis^ 
and  Francis  had  no  imihedlate  conseqUfehtfe  with  ftp^ 
to  these  monarchs  themselves,  it  produbed  la  coAfeidteWb'^ 
alteration  on  the  manners  of  the  age.  The  practii*  " 
challenges  and  duels,  which  had  been  part  of  die  ancictt 
barbarous  jurisprudence,  which  was  still  preserved  o°  ^^'J 
solemn  occasions,  and  which  was  sometimes  countenance* 


15S7. 


by  the  civil  magistrate,  began  thenceforth  to  prevsdl  in  chap. 
the  most  trivial  incidents ;  and  men,  on  any  af&ont  or  ^^^^• 
injury,  thought  diemselves  entitled,  or  even  required  in 
honour,  to  take  revenge  oo  their  enemies,  by  openly  vin- 
dicating their  right  in  single  cotnbat.  These  absurd, 
though  generous  maxims,  shed  much  of  the  best  blood  in 
Cbri^endom  during  more  than  two  centuries;  and  not- 
V&lhstanding  the  severity  of  the  law  and  authority  of 
i^aacm,  such  is  the  prevailing  force  of  cuatom,  they  are 
Ifur  finun  being  aa  yet  entirely  exploded. 
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CHAP,  XXX. 


Scruples  concerning'  the  king^s  marriage'^The  king  enters 
into  these  scruples^-^Anne  Boleyn^^Henry  applies  to  the 
pope  for  «  dtvorce^-^The  pope  favourable^^The  emperor 
threatens  him — Thepope^s  ambiguous cqnduci^^Thecau»i 
evoked  to  Rome^-^Wolsey^s  fall-'^ommencefjiient  of  the  re* 
formation  in  England-'^Foreign  affair s^^Wolssy^ a  Jeatk 
-^A  parliament-'^Progress  of  the  reformeUton'^Apafliai' 
ment — King^sfirud  breach  with  Rome^^A  parUament* 


CHAP. 
XXX. 


NOTWITHSTANDING  the   submissive  de- 
ference paid  to  papal  authority  before  the  reformatioQf 
1527.     the  marriage  of  Henry  with  Cathairine  of  Arragon,  his 
Scruple^    brother's  widow*  had  not  passed  without  much  scruple 

ooneemmg  ^  .     t. 

the  king's  and  difficulty.  The  prejudices  of  the  people  were  m 
marriage,  g^jjei-ai  bent  against  a  conjugal  imion  between  such  near 
relations ;  and  the  late  king,  though  he  had  betrothed  his 
son  when  that  prince  was  but  twelve  years  of  age,  gave 
evident  proofs-of  his  intention  to  take  afterwards  a  proper 
opportunity  of  annulling  the  contract*^  He  ordered  the 
young  prince,  as  soon  as  he  came  of  age,  to  enter  a  pro* 
testation  against  the  marriage ;°  and  on  his  deathbed  he 
charged  him,  as  his  last  injunction,  not  to  finish  an  alliance 
so  unusual,  and  exposed  to  such  insuperable  objections* 
After  the  king's  accession,  some  members  of  the  privy 
council,  particularly  Warham,  the  primate,  openly  declared 
against  the  resolution  of  completing  the  marriage;  a&d 
though  Henry's  youth  and  dissipation  kept  him  durin|t 
some  time  from  entertaining  any  scruples  with  regard  to 
the  measure  which  he  had  embraced,  there  happened  inci- 
dents sufficient  to  rouse  his  attention,  and  to  inform  hiffl 
of  the ,  sentiments  generally  entert^ned  on  that  subject* 
The  states  of  Castile  had  opposed  the  emperor  Charles  s 
espousals  with  ]N{ary,  Henry's  daughter;  and,  among  other 
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ebjections,  hkd  insisted  on  the  illegitimate  birth  of  the    CHAP. 
^oung  princess.^     And  when  the  negotiations  were  after-  .^JJJ. 
Wards  opened  with  France,  and  mention  was  made  of  be-     ^^27. 
trothing  her  to  Francis  or  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  bishop 
of  Tarbe,  the  French  ambassador,  revived  the  same  ob* 
jection.*     But  thbugh  these  events  naturally  raised,  some 
'doubts  in  Henry's .  mind,  there  concurred  other  causes, 
which  tended  much  to  increase  his  remorse,  and  render 
his  conscience  more  scrupulous. 

'  The  queen  was  older  than  the  king  by  no  less  than  Theklni; 
six  years;   and  Ae  decay  of  her  beauty,  together  with  thetTwr^ 
particular  infirmities  and  disuses,  had  contributed,  not<>  P^^"- 
withstanding  her  blameless  character  and  deportment,  to 
render  her  person  unacceptable  to  him.     Though  she  had 
borne  him  several  children,  they  all  died  in  early  infancy^ 
except  one  daughter ;  and  he  was  the  more  struck  with 
this  misfortune,  because  the  curse  of  being  childless  is  the 
very  threatening  contained  in  the  Mosaical  law  against 
\hose  who  espouse  their  brother's  widow.     The  succe8«> 
sion  too  of  the  crown  was  a  consideration  that  occurred 
to  every  one,  whenever  the  lawfulness  of  Henry's  mar* 
riage  was   called  in  question;  and  it  was  apprehended, 
that  if  doubts  of  Mary's  legitimacy  concurred  with  the 
weakness  of  her  sex,  the  king  of  Scots,  the  next  heir^ 
would  advance  his  pretensions,  and  might  throw  the  king^ 
dom  into  confusion.     The  evils,  as  yet  recent,  of  civil 
'wars  and  convulsions  arising  from  a  disputed  title,  made 
'great  impression  on  the  minds  of  men,  and  rendered  the 
people  universally  desirous  of  any  event  which  might  ob-* 
viate  so  irreparable  a  calamity.     And  the  king  was  thus 
'impelled,  both  by  his  private  passions,  and  by  motives  of 
|>ublic  interest,  to  seek  the  dissolution  of  his  inauspicious, 
and,  as  it  was  esteemed,  unlawful  marriage  with  Catharine* 
Henrt  afterwards  affirmed  that  his  scruples  arose  en- 
^rely  from  private  reflection ;  and  that,  on  consulting  his 
^onfbssor  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  he  found  the  prelate  pos- 
sessed with  the  same  doubts  and  difficidties.     The  king 
himself  being  so  great  a  casuist  and  divine,  next  proceeded 
to  examine  the  question  more  carefully  by  his  own  learning 

w  Lord  Herbeit,  Fiddeii^ft  Life  of  Wolse^ 
X  Ryaner,  toL  six.  19S.  808.    Heylin,  p.  d. 
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inf AP.   and  study;  and  having  recourse  to  Thomas, of  Aqvune, he 
observed  that  this  celebrated  doctor,  vhose  authority  was 


I5sr.  Sr**^At  in  the  diurch,  and  absolute  with  him,  had  treated  of 
that  very  case,  and  had  expressly  declared  against  the 
lawfulness  of  such  marriagesJ  The  prohH»itions,  said 
Thomas,  contained  in  Leviticus,  and  among  the  rest  that 
of  marrying  a  brother's  widow,  are  moi:al,  eternal,  and 
founded  on  a  divine  sanction ;  and  though  the  pope  may 
dispense  with  the  rules  of  the  church,  the  laws  of  God 
cannot  he  set  aside  by  any  authority  less  than  that  which 
enacted  them*  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  that 
applied  to;  and  he  was  required  to  consult  his  brethren t 
AU  the  prelates  of  England,  except  Fidber,  tMshop  of 
Rochester,  imanimously  declared,  under  their  hand  and 
aeal,  that  they  deemed  the  king's  marriage  ualawftd.' 
Wolsey  also  fortified  the  king's  scruples;*  partly  with  a 
view  of  promoting  a  total  breach  with  the  emperor,  Catha^ 
rine's  nephew ;  partly  desirous  c^  connecting  die  king  more 
closely  with  Francis,  by  marrying  lum  to  the  dutchess  of 
Alenfon,  sister  to  that  monarch;  sand  perhaps,  too,. some** 
what  disgusted  with  the  queen  herself,  who  had  reproved 
him  for^  certain  freedoms  unbefitting  his  character  and 
station.^  But  Henry  was  carried  forward,  though  perhaps 
not  at  first  excited,  by  a  motive  more  forciUe  than  evea 
tibe  suggestions  of  that  powerful  favourite. 
Amne  Avvt.  Boleya,  who  lately  appeared  at  court,  had  beta 

^^^^'  appointed  maid  of  honour  to  the  queen;  and  having  fa^ 
frequent  opportunities  of  being  seen  by  Henry,  and  of 
conversing  with  him,  she  had  acquired  an  entire  ascen*' 
dant  over  his  affections*  This  young  lady,  whose  gran^^ 
deur  and  misfettunes  have  rend^^d  her  so  celebrated, 
was  daughter  of  sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  who  had  been  em« 
ployed  by  the  king  in  several  embassies,  and  who  was 
allied  to  all  the  principal  nobility  in  the  kingdcmu  His 
wife,  mother  to  Anne,  was  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Nort 
folk ;  his  own  mother  was  daughter  of  the  eari  of  Or# 
mend;  tus  grandfather  sir  Geoffrey  Bpleyn,  who  had  been 
mayor  of  London,  had  espoused  one  of  the  daughters  and 
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oeheirs  of  lord  H^stings*^  Anne  ho^elf,  though  then  in  chaf. 
very  earijr  youth,  had  been  carried  over  to  Paris  by  the  ^^^^^i^ 
khig's  siater,  when  the  princess  espoused  Lewis  XiL  of  1527. 
France ;  and  -upon  the  demise  of  that  monarch,  and  the 
return  of  his  dowager  into  England,  this  damsel,  whosa 
accoi^Ksbtnents,  even  in  her  tender  years,  were  alway^ 
much  admired,  was  retained  in  the  service  of  Claude 
queen  of  France,  spouse  to  Francis;  and  after  the  death 
^  that  princess  she  passed  into  the  family  of  the  dutchess 
of  Alengon,.  a  woman  of  sin^lar  merit.  The  exact  time 
wh^n  she  returned- to  England  is  not  certainly  known ;  but 
h  was  irfter  the  king  had  entertaiaed  doubts  with  regard 
to  the  lawftdness  of  his  marriage  with  Catharine ;  if  the 
account  is  to  be'  ctiedited  which  he  himself  afterward! 
gave  of  that  transaction*  Henry's  scruples  had  made  him 
break  off  all  conjugal  commerce  with  the  queen  f  but  as  he 
still  supported  an  intercourse  of  civility  and  friendship 
with  her,  he  had  occasion,  in  the  frequent  visits  which  he 
paid  her,  to  observe  the  beauty,  the  youth,  the  charms  of 
Anne  Boleyn*  Finding  the  accomplishments  of  her  mind 
no  wine  mferior  to  her  exterior  graces,  he  even  entertained 
&e  design  of  raising  her  to  the  throne;  and  was  the  more 
omfirmed  in  this  resolution,  when  he  found  that  her  virtue 
and  modesty  prevented  all  hopes  of  gratifying  his  passion 
in  any  other  manner.  As  every  motive,  therefore,  of  in* 
elinsftion  and  polity  seemed  thus  to  concur  in  making  the 
Iting  desirouS'  of  a  divorce  from  Catharine,  and  as  his 
prospect  of  siiccess  was  intriting,  he  resolved  to  make 
application  tx>  Clement,  and  he  sent  Knight,  his  secretary, 
to  Rome  for  that  purpose* 

That  he  mi^t  not  shock  the  haughty  clainnifs  of  the  Henry  aB- 
pontiff,  he  resolved  not  to  found  the  application  on  any  jipefora 
general  doubts  concerning  the  papal  power  to  permit  mar-  ^vwce. 
riage  in  the  nearer  degrees  of  consanguinity ;  but  only  t^ 
insist  on  pteinicular  grounds  of  nullity  in  the  bull  which 
Julius  had  granted  for  the  marriage  of  Henry  and  Catha- 
me.     It  wa5  a  makim  in  the  court  of  Rome,  that  if  tht 
.pope  be  surprised  into  any  concession,  or  grant  any  in- 
dulgence upon  false  suggestions,  the  bull  may  afterward^ 

t 
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OHAF.  be  annulled ;  and  this  pretence  had  usually  been  emplojred. 
XXX.  -wherever  one  pope  had  recalled  any  deed  executed  by  any 
.^^  of  his  predecessors*  But  Julius's  bull,  when  examined, 
afforded  abundant  matter  of  this  kind ;  and  any  trilninal 
favourable  to  Henry  needed  not  want  a  speoous  pokmr 
for  gratifying  him  in  his  application  for  a  divorce.  It 
was  said  in  the  preamble,  that  the  bull  had  been  granted 
upon  his  solicitation ;  though  it  was  known  thar  at  that 
dme  he  was  under  twelve  years  of  age:  It  was  also 
affirmed,  as  another  motive  for  the  bull,  that  the  marriage 
was  requisite  in  order  to  preserve  peace  between  the  two 
crowns ;  though  it  is  certain  that  there  was  not  then  any 
ground  or  appearance  of  quarrel  between  them.  These 
false  premises  in  Julius's  bull  seem  to  afford  Ctemejit  a 
sufficient  reason  or  pretence  for  annulling  it,  and  granting 
Henry  a  dispensation  for  a  second  marriage.^ 

The  pope  ]gnT  though  the  pretext  for  this  indulgence  had  been 

'  less  plausible,  the  pope  was  in  such  a  situation  that  be 
had  the  strongest  motives  to  embrace  every  opportunity 
of  gratifying  the  j&nglish  monarch.  He  was  then  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor,  and  had  no  hopes 
of  recovering  his  liber^  on  any  reasouable  terms,  except 
by  the  efforts  of  the  league  which  Henry  had  formed  with 
Francis  and  the  Italian  powers,  in  order  to  oppose  the 
ambition  of  Charles*  When  the  English  secretary,  there- 
fore, solicited  him  in  private,  he  received  a  very  favour- 
able answer ;  and  a  dispensation  was  forthwith  promised 
to  be  granted  to  his  m^ten^  Soon  after,  the  march  of  a 
French  army  into  Italy,  under  the  <:ommand  of  Laatrec, 
obliged  the  Imperialists  to  restore  Clement  to  his  liberty; 
and4ie  retired  to  Orvietto,  where  the  secretary,  with  sir 
Gregory  Cassali,  the  king's  resident  at  Rome,  renewed 
their  applications  to  him.  They  still  found  him  full  of 
high  professions  of  friendship,  gratitude,  and  attachment 
to  the  king ;  but  not  so  prompt  in  granting  his  request  as 
they  expected.  The  emperor,  who  had  got  intelKgence 
of  Henry's  application  to  Rome,  had  exacted  a  promise 
from  the  pope,  to  take  no  steps  in  the  aflhir  before  he 
communicated  them  to  the  Imperial  ministers ;  and  Ctc^ 
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ment,  embarrassed  by  this  promise,  and  still  more  over*    chap. 
awed  by  the  emperor's  forces  in  Italy  seemed  willing  to  ^^^^ 
postpone  those   concessions,  desired  of  him  by  Henry.      ^^ 
Importuned,  however,  by  the  English  ministers,  he  at  last 
put  into  their  hands  a  commission  to  Wolsey,  as  legate, 
in  conjunction  with  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  any 
other  English  prelate,  to  examine  the  validity  of  the 
king's  marria^,  and  of  Julius's  dispensation  -J    He  also 
granted  them-  a  proviftional  {dispensation  for  the   lying's 
4Biarriage  with  any  other  person;  and  promised  to  issue  a 
decretal  buU  annulling  the  marriage  with  Catharine.    But 
he  represented  to  th^i  the  d£Maigerous  consequences  which 
muat  exmie  to  him,  if  these  concessions  should  come  to 
die  emperor's  knowledge ;  and  he  conjured  them  not  to 
publish  .those  papers,  or  make  any  farther  use  of  t|;iem, 
till-  his  affairs  were  in  such  a  situation  as  to  secure  his 
liberty  and  independ^ice.     And  his  secret  advice  was, 
whenever  they  should  find  the  proper  time  for  opening 
tlie  scene,  that  they  should  prevent  all  opposition,  by 
proceeding  immediately  to  a  conclusion,  by  declaring  the 
marriage  with  Catharine  ii^valid,  and  by  Henry's  instantly 
'  espousing  some  other  person.  Nor  would  it  be  so  difficult, 
he  said,  for  himself  to  confirm  these  proceedings  after 
tiiey  were  pa^ed,  as  preYiously  to  render  them  valid  by 
his  ccmsent  and  authority.^ 

When  Henry  received. the  commission  and  dispensa- 
tion from  his  ambassadors,  and  was  informed  of  the  pope's 
advice,  he  laid  the  whole  before  his  ipinisters,  and  asked 
.their  opinion  in  so  delicate  a  situation.     The  English      is2t. 
counsellors  considered  the  danger  of  proceeding  in  the 
manner  pointed  out  to  them.     Should  the  pope  refuse  to 
ratify  a   deed,   whieh   he    might  justly  call  precipitate 
and  irregular,  and  should  he  disavow  the  advice  which 
he  gave  in  so  clandestine  a  manner,  the  kmg  would  find 
,  his  second  marriage  totally  invalidated;    the   children, 
whidi  it  might  bring  him,  declared  illegitimate ;  and  his 
.  marriage  with  Catharine  more  firmly  riveted  than  ever.^ 
•  And  Henry's  apprehensions  of  the  possibility,  or  even 
probability^  of  mxh  an  event,  were  much  confirmed  when 
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CHAP,   he  reflected  on  the  charac^r  «id  situattoii  of  the  sovereign 

i^m^^^^^  pontin. 
1528.  Clement  was  a  prince  of  excellent  judgment,  whem 

ever  his  timidity,  to  which  be  was  extremely  sabject^ 
allowed  him  to  make  full  use  of  tbsse  talents  and  that 
penetration  with  which  he  was  ejfidowed^^  The  captivity 
and  other  misfortunes  which  he  bad  uniki^gone,  by  enust* 
ing  into  a  league ,  against  Charles  had  s»  affected  hk 
imagination,  that  he  never  afterwards  exerted  himself* 
with  vigour  in  any  public  measure  ^^  especially  if  tfa^ 
interest  or  inclinations  of  that  potentate  stood  in  oppOsitioft 
to  him*  The  Imperial  forces  were  at  that  time  powerful 
in  Italy,  and  might  return  to  the  attack  of  Rome,  which 
was  still  defenceless,  and  exposed  to  the  same  .calamiti^* 
with  which  it  had  already  been  overwhelnsed*.  And 
besides  these  dangers,  Clement  fancied  himself  exposed 
to  perils,  which  threatened  still  more  imwiediately  Us 
person  and  his  dignity* 
The  em-  Charles,  apprised  of  the  timid  dispoekioft  of  .the 

thneatens    ^^^  father,  threw  out  perpetual  menaces  of  sunmkming  a 
^^  general  council;    which  he  represented  as  nec^sary  to* 

reform  the  church,  and  correct  those  enormous  ^user 
which  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  the  court  of  Borne  had 
introduced  into  ever}*^  branch  of  ^ecclesiaatieal  administra" 
tion.     The  power  of  the  sovereign  pontiif  himself,   he 
said,  required  limitation;   Ifixs  conduct  called  aloud  for- 
amendment ;  and  even  his  title  to  the  throne  which  he 
filled  might  justly  be  called  in  question*     That  pope  had 
always  passed  for  the  natural  son  of  Julian  of  Medicis^ 
who  was  of  the  sovereign  family  of  Florence ;  and  thomgh 
Leo  X.  his  kinsman  had  declared  him  legitimate,  upon  a 
pretended  promise  of  marriage  between  hia  father  and 
mother,  few  believed  that  declaration  to  be  .founcfed  on 
any  just  reason  or  authority*^     The  canon  kmr,  indeed, 
had  been  entirely  silent  with  rc^gard  to  the  proaattitton  of '. 
bastards  to  the  papal  throne  ;  but  what  was  still  dangezoi^, 
the  people  had  entertained  a  violent  prepossetsion  that** 
this  stain  in  the  birth  of  any  person  was  incompatible  with 
so  holy  an  office*     And  in  another  point,  tl^  canon  laur 
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was  exfvess  and  positive,  that  no  man  guilty  of  simony    CHAP, 
could  attain  that  dignity.     A  severe  bull  of  Julius  II.  had     -^^^^ 
added  new  sanctions  to  this  law,    by  declaring,  that  a      ^^^ 
eimoniacal  election  could  not  be  rendered  valid,  even  by 
a  posterior  consent  of  the  cardinals.     But  unfortunately 
Clement  had  given  to  cardinal  Colonna  a  billet,  containing 
promises  of  adArsmcing  that  cardinal,  in  case  he  himself 
should  attain  die  papal  dignity  by  his  concurrence :    And 
this  biUet,  Coiqoiia,  who  was  in  entire  dependence  on  the 
esipefor,  threatened  every  moment  to  expose  to  public 


view.^ 


While  Charles  terriJfied  the  pope  with  these  menaces, 
he  also  allured  him  by  hopes  which  were  no  less  prevalent 
GArer  his  affecticms.  At  the  time  when  the  emperor^s 
forces  sacked  Rome,  and  reduced  Clement  to  captivity, 
the  Florentines,  passionate  for  their  ancient  liberty,  had 
taken  advantage  of  his  distresses,  and,  revolting  against 
the  faimly  of  Medicis,  had  entirely  abolished  their  Author- 
ity in  Florence,  and  reestablished  the  democracy.  The 
better  to  la-otect  thonselves  in  their  freedom,  they  had 
^tered  into  the  alliance  with  France,  England,  and  Venice^ 
against  the^  emperor ;  and  Clement  found,  that,  by  this 
inluerest,  the  hands  of  his  confederates  were  tied  from 
assisting  him  in  the  restoration  of  hh  family;  the  event 
which,  of  all  others,  he  most  passionately  desired.  The 
emperor  alone,  he  knew^  was  able  to  effect  this  purpose ; 
and  therefore^  whatever  professions  he  made  of  fidelity  to 
his  allies,  he  was  always,  on  the  least  glimpse  of  hope, 
ready  to  embrace  every  proposal  of  ti  cordial  reconciliation 
with.' that  momirch*™ 

TH£fiE  views  and  interests  of  the  pope  were  well 
knoiirn  in  England ;  and  as  the  opposition  of  the  emperor 
to.  Henry ^s  divorce  was  foreseen,  both  on  account  of  the 
h(»)Our  and  interests  of  Catharine  his  aunt,  and  the  obvious 
motive  of  distressing  an  enemy,  it  was  esteemed  dange- 
rous, to  take  any  measure  of  consequence,  in  expectation 
^f  the  sub^quent  concurrence  of  a  man  of  Clement's 
character,  whose  behaviour  always  contained  so  much 
duplicity,  and  who  was  at  present  so  little  at  his  own 
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CHAP,    disposal.     The  safest  measure  seemed  to  consist  in  pr^ 
^^v,*     viously  engaging  him  so  far,  that  he  could  not  afterwards 
\^  recede,  and  in  making  use  of  his  present  ambiguity  and 
uncertainty,  to  extort  the  most  important  concessions  from 
him.     For  this  purpose,  Stephen  Gardiner,  the  cardinal's 
secretary,  and   Edward  Fox,  the  king's  almoner,,  were 
ViOk  Feb.   despatched  to  Rome,  and  were  ordered  to  solicit  a  com- 
mission from  the  pope,  of  such  a  nature  ^  would  oblige 
him  to  confirm  the  sentence  of  the  commissioners,  what- 
ever it  should  be,  and  disable  him  on  any  account  to  reed 
the  commission,  or  evoke  the  cause  to  Rome."  ' 

*j^^  But  the  same  reasons  which  made  the  king  so  de* 

V^**  sirous  of  obtaining  this  concession,  confirmed  the  pope  ia 
flSii4act  the  resolution  of  refusing  it:  He  was  still  determined  to 
keep  the  door  open  for  an  agreement  with  the  emperor; 
and  he  made  no  scruple  of  sacrificing  all  other  eonsidera^ 
tions  to  a  point  which  he  deemed  the  most  essential  and 
important  to  his  own  security,  and  to  the  greatness  of  hii 
fsunily.  He  granted,  therefore,  a  new  commission,  ia 
which  cardinal  Campeggio  was  joined  to  Wolsey,  for  the 
trial  of  the  king^s  marriage ;  but  he  could  not  be  prevailed 
on  to  insert  the  clause  desired  of  him.  And  though  he 
put  into  Gardiner's  hand  a  letter  promising  not  to  recal 
the  present  commission;  this  promise  was  found,  on  ex- 
amination, to  be  couf:h«d  in  such  ambiguous  terms  as  left 
him  still  the  power,  whenever  he  pleased,  of  departing 
from  it.® 

Campeggio  lay  under  some  obligaticms  to  the  king; 
but  his  dependence  on  the  pope  was  so  much  greater, 
that  he  conformed  himself  entirely  to  the  views  of  the 
latter;  and  though  he  received  bis  commission  in  April, 
he  delayed  his  departure  under  so  many  pretences  that  it 
was  October  before  he  arrived  in  Englsmd.  The  first 
step  which  he  took  was  to  exhort  the  king  to  desist  from 
the  prosecution  d  his  divorce;  and  finding  that  this 
counsel  gave  offence,  he  said,  that  his  intention  was  also 
to  exhort  the  queen  to  take  the  vows  in  a  convent,  and 
that  he  thought  it  his  duty  previously  to  attempt  an'  ami* 
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coble  composure  of  all  differences**'     The  more  to  pacify    €HAP. 
llie  king,  ht  showed  to  him,  as  also  to  the  cardinsd,  the     \._J^ 
decretal  bull,  annulling  the  former  marriage  with  Catha-      ^^^^ 
rine ;  but  no  entreaties  could  prevail  on  him  to  make  any 
Other  of  the  king's  council  privy  to  the  secret.*    In  order 
to  atone  in  some  degree  for  this  obstinacy,  he  expressed 
to  the  king  and^e  cardinal,  the  pope's  great  desire  of 
satisfying   them    in    every   reasonable    demand;    and  i|i 
particular,  he  showed,  that  their  request  for  suppressing 
some  more  monasteries,  and  converting  them  into  cathe* 
drals  and  episcopal  sees,  had  obtained  the  consent  of  his 
holiness/ 

These  ambiguous  circumstances  in  the  behaviour  of 
the  pope  and  the  legate,  kept  the  court  of  England  in 
suspense,  and  determined  the  king  to  wait  with  patience  / 

the  issue  of  such  uncertain  councils.  Fortune,  meanwhile,  15^. 
seemed  to  promise  him  a  more  sure  and  expeditious^  way  ' 
of  extricating  himself  from  his  present  difficulties.  Cle- 
ment was  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness ;  and  the  intrigues 
for  electing  his  successor  began  already  to  take  places 
among  tl\e  cardinals.  Wolsey,  in  particular,  ^supported 
by  the  interest  of  England  and  of  France,  entertained 
hopes  of  mounting  the  throne  of  St.  Peter ;'  and  it  appears, 
that  if  a  vacancy  had  then  happened,  there  was  a  proba* 
bility  of  his  reaching  that  summit  of  his  ambition*  But 
the  pope  recovered,  though  after  several  relapses ;  and  he 
returned  to  the  same  train  of  false  and  deceitful  politics, 
by  which  he  had  hitherto  amused  the  court  of  England* 
He  still  flattered  Henry  with  professions  of  the  most 
cordial  attachment,  and  promised  him  a  sudden  and 
favourable  issue  to  his  process :  He  still  continued  his 
secret  negotiations  with  Charles,  and  persevered  in  the 
resolution  of  sacrificing  all  his  promises,  and  all  the. 
intet^sts  of  the  Romish  religion,  to  the  elevation  of  his 
family.  Campeggio,  who  was  perfec^y  acquainted  with 
his  views  and  intentions,  protracted  the  decision  by  the 
most  artful  ddays ;  and  gave  Clement  full  leisure  to  adjust 
all  the  terms  of  his  treaty  with  the  emperor. 

p  Herbert,  p.  225.  q  Burnet,  p.  58.  r  Rymer,  vol.  xiv.  p.  979. 
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CHA?.  Tnt  emperor,  adquainted  with  the   king's   extreme 

'i_rf~^vj_r  ^^"^cstness  in  this  affair,  was  determined  that  he  should 
J  529.  obtain  success  by  no  other  means  than  by  an  applicadoii 
to  him,  and  by  deserting  his  alliance  with  Francis,  which 
had  hitherto  supported,  against  the  superior  force  of 
Spain,  the  tottering  state  of  the  French  monarchy*  He 
willingly  hearkened,  therefore,  to  the  applications  of 
Catharine,  his  aimt ;  and  promising  her  his  utmost  pro-* 
tection,  exhorted  her  never  to  yield  to  the  malice  and 
persecutions  of  her  enemies.  The  queen  herself  was 
naturally  of  a  firm  and  resolute  temper ;  and  was  engaged 
by  every  motive  to  persevere  in  protesting  against  the 
injustice  to  which  she  thought  herself  exposed*  The 
imputation  of  incest,  which  was  thrown  upon  her  marriage 
with  Henry,  struck  her  with  the  highest  indignation  : 
The  illegitimacy  of  her  daughter,  which  seemed  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  gave  her  the  most  just  concern :  The 
reluctance  of  yielding  to  a  rival,  who,  she  believed,,  had 
supplanted  her  in  the  king's  affections,  was  a  very  natural 
motive.  Actuated  by  all  these  considerations,  she  never 
ceased  soliciting  her  nephew's  assistance,  and  eamesdy 
entreating  an  evocation  of  the  cause  to  Rome,  where  alone 
she  thought  she  could  expect  justice.  And  the  emperor, 
in  all  his  negotiations  with  the  pope,  made  the  recal  of 
the  commission  which  Campeggio  and  Wolsey  exercised 
in  England  a  fundamental  article.' 
31st  Maj.  The  two  legates,  meanwhile,  opened  their  court  at 

the  king's  Loudou,  and  cited  the  king  and  queen  to  appear  before 
marriage.  Jt.  They  both  presented  themselves ;  and  the  king  an- 
swered to  his  name  when  called :  But  the  queen,  instead 
of  answering  to  hers,  rose  from  her  seat,  and  throwing 
herself  at  the  king's  feet,  made  a  very  pathetic  haranguei 
which  her  virtue,  her  dignity,  and  her  misfortunes  ren- 
dered the  more  affecting.  Shei  told  him  that  she  was  a 
stranger  in  his  dominions,  without  protection,  without 
counsel,  without  assistance ;  exposed  to  all  the  injustice 
,  which  her  enemies  were  pleased  to  impose  upon  her: 
That  she  had  quitted^  her  native  country  without  other 
resource  than  her  connexions  with  him  and  his  family,  and 

f  Herbert,  p.  225.    Btinict,  vol  i.  p.  €7. 
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bad  expected  that,  instead  of  suffering  thence  any  violence    PHAP: 
or  iniquity,  she  was  assured  in  them  of  a  safeguard  against 


every  misfortune:  That  she  had  been  his  wife  during  1^29. 
twenty  years,  and  would  here  appeal  to  himself,  whether 
her  dfectionate  submission  to  his  will  had  not  merited 
better  treatment,  than  to  be  thus,  after  so  long  a  time, 
thrown  from  him  with  so  much  indignity  :  That  she  was 
conscious— -he  himself  was  assured-— ^that  her  virgin  honour 
was  yet  unstained,  when  he  received  her  into  his  bed,  and 
that  her  connexions  with  his  brother  had  been  carried 
no  farther  than  the  ceremony  of  marriage :  That  their 
piarents,  the  kings  of  England  and  Spain,  w^re  esteemed 
the  wisest  princes  of  their  time,  and  had  undoubtedly 
acted  by  the  best  advice,  when  they  formed  the  agreement 
for  that  marriage,  which  was  now  represented  as  so  crim- 
inal and  unnatural  :^  And  that  she  acquiesced  in  their 
judgment, -and  would  not  submit  her  cause  to  be  tried  by 
a  court,  whose  dependence  on  her  enemies  was  too  visible* 
ever  to  sdlow  her  any  hopes  of  obtaiuing  from  them  ajn 
equitable  or  impartial  decision*^  Having  spok^en .  these 
"jirdrds,  she  rose,  and  making  the  king  a  low  reverence, 
she  departed  from  the  court,  and  never  would  again 
appear  in  it. 

Aj-ter  her  departure,  the  king  did  her  the  justice  to 
acknowledge,  that  she  had  ever  been  a  dutiful  and  affec-^ 
tionate  wife,  and  that  the  whole  tenor  of  her  behaviour 
had  beei^  conformable  to  the  strictest  rules  of  probity  and 
honour.  He  only  insisted  on  his  own  scruples  with 
regard  to  the  lawfulness  of  their  marriage ;  and  he  .^x^ 
plained  the  origin^  the  progress,  and  the  foundation  of 
those  doubts,  by  which  he  had  bec^n  $0  long  and  so  vio- 
lently agitated/.  He  acquitted  cardinal  Wolsey  from 
having  any  hand  in  encouraging  his  scruples ;  and  he  craved 
a  sentence  of  the  court  agreeable  to  the  justice  of  his 
cause. 

The  legates,  after  citing  the  queen  anew,  declared 
her  conttunaciottSy  notwithstanding  her  appeal  to  Rome; 
and  then  proceeded  to  the  examination  of  the  cause.  The 
first  point  which  came  before  them  was  the  proof  of  princf 

Q  Bom^t^  vol.  i.  p.  73;    Hall.    Stonre,  p.  5 
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CHAP/    Arthur's  consummation  of  his  marriage  with  Caduurine  ; 
xir^V^  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  no  stronger   arguments 
1539      could  reasonably  be  expected  of  such  a  fact  after  so  long 
an  interval.     The  age  of  the  prince,  who  had  passed  his 
lifteenth  year,    the    good  state  of   his  health,  the   long 
lime '  that  he  had  cohabited  with  his  cpnsort,  many  of 
his  expressions   to  that  very  purpose ;  all  these  circum- 
stances form  a  violent  presumption  in  favour  of  the  king's 
assertion.^     Henry  himself,  after  his  brother's  death,  was 
not  allowed  for  some  time  to  bear  the  title  of  prince  of 
Wales,   in  expectation  of  her  pregnancy :     The  Spanish 
ambassador,  in  order  the  better  to  ensure  possession  of 
her  jointure,  had  sent  ov^r  to  Spain  proofs  of  the  consum? 
ination  of  her  marriage  :^  Julius's  bull  itself  was  founded 
on  the  supposition  that  Arthur  hai  perhaps  had  knowledge 
6f  the  princess :    In  the  very  treaty,  fixing  Henry's  mar* 
riage,  the   consummation  of  the  former  marriage  widi 
prince-  Arthur  is  acknowledged  on  both  sidea.'^     These 
particulars  were   all  laid  before  the  court;  accompanied 
with  many  rea&onings  concerning  the  extent  of  the  pope's 
authority,  and  against  his  power  of  granting  a  diapensatioa 
to    marry   within    the   prohibited   degrees.       Campeggio 
heard  these  doctrines  with  great  impatience;  and,  not* 
withstanding  his  resolution  to  protract  the  cause,  he  was 
often  tempted  to  interrupt  and  silence  the  king's  counsel, 
when  they  insisted  on   such   disagreeable   tojucs.     The 
trial  was  spun  out  till  the  3Sd  of  July ;  and  Campeggio 
chiefly  took  on  him  the  part  of  conducting  it.     Wolsey 
though  the  elder  cardinal,  permitted  him  to  act  as  pre- 
Indent  of  the  court ;  because  it  was  thought  that  a  trial 
managed  by  an  Italian  cardinal  would  carry  the  appear^ 
tince  of  greater  candour  and  impartiality,  than  if  the  king's 
own   minister  and  favourite    had   presided  in  it.     llie 
^        business  now  seemed  to  be  drawing  neju-  to  a  period;  and 
the  king  was  every  day  in  expectation  of  a  sentence  ia 
Itis  favour;  when  td  his  great  surprise,  Campeggio,  on  a 
The  cause  sudden,  without  any  warning,  and  upron  very  frivolous  pxe* 
llome.       tences,*  prorogued  the  court  till  the  first  of  October.    The 
evocation,  which  came  a  few  <iay«  after  from  RomQ,  pQf 

w  Herbert.  .  x  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  35. 
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an  end  to  all  th^  hopes  of  succees  '^hi^htlip  kiii^  had  so    chap. 
long  and  so  anxiously  cherished."  ^^^* 

-'  During  the=  tirois  that  the  trial  was  carried  on  before 
the  legates  at  London,  the  emperor  had,  by  hi$  ministers^ 
eat ne&dy  solicited  Clement  to  evoke  the  cause  t  and  had 
employed  every  topic  of  hope  or  terrcwj  whi^h  could  ope* 
nite.eidier  on  the  ambition  or  timidity  of  the  pontiff*  Thu 
{•nglisk  ambassadors,  on  die  other  hand,  in  conjunction 
with  the  French,'  had  been  no  less  earnest  in  their  appUr 
eaticms^  that  the  legates  should  be  ^l6wed  to  finish  the 
tri^;  but  though  they  onployed  the  same  engines  of 
promises  and  menaces,  the  motives  which  they  could  set 
before  the  pope  were  not  so  urgent  or  immediate  as  those 
w^tch  were  held  up  to  him  by  the  emperbn**  The  dreatd 
of  losing  England,  and  of  fortifying  the  Lutherans  by  so 
cmisiderable  an  accession,  made  small  impression  on..Cle«- 
ment's  mind,  in  comparison  of  the  anxiety  for  his  personal 
safety,  and  the  fond  desire  of  restoring  the  M edicis  to 
their  dominion  m  Florence*  As  soon,  thex^efi^re,  as  he 
had  adjusted  all  terms  with  the  emperor,  he  laid  hold  of 
the  pretence  of  justice,  which  required  him,  as  he  asserted, 
to  pay  regard  to  the  queen's  appeal ;  and  suspendiitg  the 
commis^on  of  the  legates,  he  adjourned  the  cause  to  his 
own  personal  judgment  at  Rpme«  Campeggio  had  before 
hand,  received  private  orders  delivered  by  GampaHa  to 
bum  the  decretal  bull  with  which  he  was  intrusted* 

WousEY  had  long  foreseen  this  measure  as  the  sure 
forerunner  of  his  ruin.  Though  he  had  at  first  desired 
that  the  king  should  rather  marry  a  Friench  princess  than 
Anne  Boleyn,  he  had  employed  himself  with  the  utmost 
assiduity  and  earnestness  to  bring  the  ajGaur  to  a  h^ppy 
issue  :^  He  was  not,  therefore,  to  be  blamed  foir  the  unr 
prosperous  event  which  Clement's  partiality  had  produced* 
But  he  had  sufficient  experience  of  the  extreme  ardour 
and  im.patience  of  Henry's  temper,  who  could  bear  no 
contradiction,  and'  who  was  wont,  without  examination  or 
distinction,  to  make  his  ministers  answerable  for  the  suC'" 
c^s  of  those  transajctions  with  which  they  were  intrusted. 

Anne   Boleyn  also,  who  was  prepossessed  against  hira.^ 


^ 

a  Herbert,  p.  254.  b  Burnet,  rol.  i.  jj.  75; 
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had  imputed  to  him  the  failure  of  her  hopes ;  and  as  she 
was  newly  returned  to  court,  whence  she  had*  been  re- 
moved from  a  regard  to  decency  during  the  trial  before 
the  legates,  she  had  natui^Iy  acquired  an  additional 
influence  on  Henry,  and  she  served  much  to  fortify  his 
prejudices  against«<the  cardinal*^  Even  the  queen  and 
her  partisans,  judging  of  Wolsey  by  the  part  which  be 
openly  acted,  had  expressed  great  animosity  against  him; 
and  the  most  opposite  factions  seemed  now  to  combine  in 
the  ruin  of  this  haughty  minister.  The  high  opimon 
itself,  which  Henry  had  entertained  of  the  cardinal's  capa- 
city, tended  to  hasten  his  downfal ;  while  he  imputed  the 
bad  success  of  that  minister's  undertakings,  not  to  ill  for<- 
tune,  or  to  mistake,  but  to  the  malignity  or  infidelity  of 
his  intentions.  The  blow,  however,  fell  not  instantly  on 
his  head.  The  king,  who  probably  could  not  justify  by 
any  good  reason  his  alienation  from  his  ancient  favourite, 
seems  to  have  remained  some  time  in  suspense ;  and  he 
received  him,  if  not  with  all  his  former  kindness,  at  least 
with  the  appearance  of  trust  and  i^egard. 

But  constant  experience  evinces  how  rarely  a  high 
confidence  and  affection  receives  the  least  diminution, 
without  sinking  into  absolute  indifference,  or  even  run-* 
ning  into  the  opposite  extreme.  The  king  now  deter- 
mined to  bring' on  the  ruin  of  the  cardinal  with  a  motion 
almost  as  precipitate  as  he  had  formerly  employed  in  his 
elevation.  The  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  SuiFolk  were  sent 
t6  require  the  great  seal  from  him;  and  on  his  scrupling 
to  deliver  it*  without  a  more  express  warrant,  Henry  wrote 
him  a  letter,  upon  which  it  was  surrendered,  and  it  was 
delivered  by  the  king  to  sir  Thomas  More,  a  man  who, 
besides  the  ornaments  of  an  elegant  literature,  possessed 
the  highest  virtue,  integrity,  and  capacity. 

WoLSEY  was  ordered  to  depart  from  York-Place,  a 
palace  which  he  had  built  in  London,  and  which,  though 
it  really  belonged  to  the  see  of  York,  was  seized  by 
Henry,  and  becapne  afterwards  the  residence  of  the  kings 
of  England,  by  the  title  of  .Whitehall.  AH  his  furniture 
and  plate  were  also  seized:  Their  riches  and  splendour 
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befitted  rather  a  royal  than  a  private  fortune.  The  walls  CHAP. 
of  his.  palace  were  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  or  cloth  of  ^^^• 
silver :  He  had  a  cupboard  of  plate  of  massy  gold :  There 
were  found  a  thousand  pieces  of  fine  hoUand  belonging  to 
him*  The  rest  pf  his  riches  and  furniture  was  in  prppor- 
tiqn ;  and  his  opulence  was,  probably,  no  small  inducement 
to  this  violent  persecution  against  him* 

The  cardinal  was  ordered  to  retire  to  Asher,  a  country 
seat  which  he  possessed  near  Hampton-Court*  The  world 
that  had  paid  him  such  abject  court  during  his  prosperity, 
now  entirely  deserted  him  in  the  fatal,  reverse  of  all  his 
fortunes*  He  l^imself  was  much  dejected  with  the  change ; 
and  from  the  same  turn  of  mind  which  had  made  him  be 
so,  vainly  elated  with  his  grandeur,  he  felt  the  stroke  of 
adversity  with  double  rigour.^  The,  smallest  appearance 
of  his  return  to  favour  threw  him  into  transports  of  joy 
unbecoming  a  man*  The  king  had  seemed  willing,  during 
some  time,  to  intermit  th^  blows  which  overwhelmed  him* 
He  granted  him  his  projection,  and  left  him  in  possession 
of  the  sejes  of  Xork  ^nd  Winchester*  He  even  sent  him 
a  gracious  message  accompanied  with  a  ring,  as  a  testimony 
of  hi^  affection.  Wolsey,  who  was  on  horseback  when  the 
messenger  met  him,  immediately  alighted ;  and  throwing 
himself  on  his  knees  in  the  mi^re,  received,  in  that  humble 
attitude,  these  marks  of  his  majesty's  gracious  disposition 
towards  him.^ 

But  his  enemies,  who  dreaded  his  return  to  court, 
never  ceased  plying  the  kijig  with  accounts  of  his  several 
offences ;  and  Anne  Boleyn,  in  particular,  contributed  her 
^deavours  in  conjunction  with  her  uncle  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  to  exclude  him  from  all  hopes  of  ever  being  re- 
instated  in  bis  former  authority*  He  dismissed,  therefore, 
his  numerous  retinue ;  and  as  he  was  a  kind  and  besieficent 
master,  the  separation  passed  not  without  a  plentiful  effu-* 
sion  of  tears  on  both  sides*^  The  kiqg's  hear^  n6twi<li- 
standing  some  gleams  of  kindness,  s«emed  now  totally 
hardened  against  his  old  favourite.  He  ordered  him  to 
be  indicted  in  the  Star  Chamber,  where  a  sentence  was 
|)assed  against  him.     And  not  content  with  this  severity^ 

f  Strype,  vol.  i.  p.  114, 115.    App.  No.  31.  kc.  g  Stowe»  p.  547. 
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CHAF.  he  abandoned  him  to  all  the  rigour  of  the  parliament, 
..i^^^^L/  ^^^^  now,  after  a  long  interval,  was  again  assembled. 
1529.  ^^^  house  of  lords  voted  a  long  charge  against  Wolsey, 
November,  consisting  of  forty-four  articles ;  and  accompanied  it  with 
an  application  to  the  king  for  his.  punishment,  and  his  re* 
moval  from  all  authority.  Little  opposition  was  made  to 
this  charge  in  the  upper  house :  No  evidence  of  any  part 
of  it  was  so  much  as  called  for ;  and  as  \t  chiefly  consists 
of  general  accusations,  it  was  scarcely  susceptible  of  any.* 
The  articles  were  sent  down  to  the  house  of  commons; 
where  Thomas  Cromwel,  formerly  a  serv,ant  of  the  cardi- 
nal's, and  who  had  been  raised  by  him  from  a  very  low 
station,  defended  his  unfortunate,  patron  with  such  spirit, 
generosity,  and  courage,  as  acquired  him  great  honour, 
aod  laid  the  foundation  of  that  favour  which  he  afterwards 
Qnjoyed  with  the  king. 

Wolsey's  enemies  finding  that  either  his  innocence 
or  his  caution  prevented  them  frojn  having  any  just  ground 
of  accusing  him,  had  recourse  to  a  very  extraordinary 
expedient.  An  indictment  was  laid  against  him;  that, 
contrary  to  a  statute  of  Richard  II«  commonly  called  the 
statute  of  provisors,  he  had  procured  Bulls  from  Rome, 
particularly  one  investing  him  with  the  legatine  power, 
which  he  had  exercised  wjith  very  extenslye  ^authority. 
He  confessed  the  indictment,  ple|uied  ignorance  of.  tlie 
statute,  and  threw  himself  oa  ,the  king's  mercy.  He  was, 
perhaps^. within  reach  of  the  law;  but  besides  that  this 
Statute  had  fallen  into  disuse^  nothing  could  be  more  rig- 
orous and  severe,  than  to  impute  to  him  as  a  crime  what 
he  had  openly,  during  the  course  of  so  many  years,  prac- 
tised with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  king,  and 
the,  acquiescence  of  the  parliament  and  kingdom :  Not  to 
mention  what  he  alway  asserted,^  and  what  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  of,  thajt  he  had  obtained  the  royal  license  in  the 
most  formal  manner,  which,  had  he  not  been  apprehensive 
of  the  dangers  attending  any  opposition  to  Henry's  lawless 
will,  he  might  have  pleaded  in  his  own  defence  before  the 
judges..  Sentence,  however,  was  pronounced  against  him, 
^^  That  he  was  out, of  the  king's  protection;  his  lands  and 

*  See  note  [K]  at  the  end  of  the  volume^  k  QtTendieh*  p.  72. 


^  ^cAil  IMMUd ;  »ftl  tiiiat  his  fetson  itiijght  b^  cofMniitted    dkAP. 
•*  t^  c^t^S^f,'*     But  Aiis  pros^cttridh  6f  WolSey  ^^s  car-  ^-^-^ 

lAl  affeMf^ ;  l^estdr^  hi^  t!yart  4iS  hh  {)l&te  iind  f\iniitute ; 
and  HUHl  t^eAAn^Ued  iTroiyi  tiine  to  ti<r^e  to  dl*op  ejcpre&sions 
^fa^jg^/^tid  cidmpas^i6n  toivtir<b  him. 

Tb£  complaints  against  the  lai^trrpa^nis  ^  this  leecte*  Com- 
siiittes  hit&  te'^n  Veiy  aiideM  M  fihglafid,  iL%  ^v^M  as  in  ^ent  oftlie 
iWtWt  othei'  Elkrt>tttean  kingdoms ;  fttid  'as  this  topic  wite  reforma- 
iio#  TCfeoftife  p^ul^  fefvei^  where,  it  had  paved  the  way  for  fiugiand. 
ttvb  Lil^eraft  t^H^ts,  aild  r^cv>nciled  the  ^e^k  in  some 
ib^a(ili>Ll<6  to  ^e  £i%htful  idiea  of  h^e^y  and  infibvatiom 
The  bdMnhraf^',  finding  thfe  ^e'easioa  favourable,  pas§eid 
s^v^ral  bilfe  festrdttning  the  impositions  of  the  clergy ;  one 
llbrt'  thte  f*egulatihg  of  mortuaries ;  aftother  against  Ae  cx- 
ftttions  for  tJite  probates  of  wilb;'  a  tWrd  against  noft- 
r^^d^nt^  iMid  pluralities,  and  against  churchthen's  being 
farmers  df  land«  ^ut  what  appeared  chiedy  dangeroua 
to  the  ecd6fli'astical '  order,  were  the  severe  invective* 
fliifown  out'iilfli<]fM  without  opposition  in  the  house  agatnist 
Ate  diMotule  Iv^ts  of  tfie  priests,  their  athbition,  their 
avaribe^  and  their  endl^s  encroachments  oh  the  lttity« 
Lord  Herbert™  has  even  preserved  the  speech  bf  d 
^;ent}emati  of  Gray*s-Inn,  which'  is  of  a  singular  nature, 
and  colitkirrs  such  topics  as  we  should  little  expect  to 
meet  with  during  that  period.  The  member  insists  Upon 
the  vast  variety  of  theological  opinions  which  prevailed  in 
different  nations  and  ages ;  the  endless  inextricable  con- 
ttoversiei  maintained  by  the  several  sects ;  the  impossi- 
bility that  any  man,  much  Ifcss  the  people,  could  ever 
know,  much  less  examine,  the  tenets  and  principles  of 
6very  sect;  the  necessity  of  ignorance,  and  a  suspense  of 
judgment  with  regard  to  all  thosle  objects  of  dispute : 
And  upon  the  whole  he  infers,  that  *e  only  religi<m  obli- 
gatory on  mankind  is  the  belief  of  one  supreme  Being, 
flie  author  of  natture ;  and  the  necessity  of  good  morals,  in 
6tder  to  obtain  his  favour  and  protection.  Such  senti- 
ments would  be  deemed  latitudinarian,  even  in  our  time ; 

1  These  exaetions  were  quite  arbitnur,  and  had  riteti  to  a  great  height.  A 
member  said  io  the  house,  that  a  thousand  marks  had  been  exacted  from  him  on 
thataeeount   lfti»,fi)Ll88.    Strfpe,  t«1.  i.  p.  73.  m  P.  29*. 
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CHAP,   and  >v^ould  not  be  advanced  without  some  ptecaation  ki  a 
public  assembly.     But  though  the  first  broaehing  of  reli 


1529.  gious  controversy  might  encourage  the  sceptical  turn  in  a 
few  persons  of  a  studious  disposition;  the  Zeal  with 
which  men  soon  after  attached  themselves  to  t^ir  several 
parties,  served  effectually  to  banish  for  a  IcMig  tuv^  all 
such  obnoxious  liberties* 

The  bills  for  regulating  the  clergy  met  with  some 
opposition  in  the  house  of  lords.  Bishop  Fisher,  in  par- 
ticular, imputed  these  measiires  of  the  commons  to  their 
want  ofiaith;  and  to  a  formed  design  derived,  from  here- 
tical and  Lutheran  principles,  of  robUng  the  church  of 
her  patrimony,  and  overturning  the  natisonal  religion. 
The  duke  of  Norfolk  reproved  the  prelate  in  severe  /and 
even  somewhat  indecent  terms.  He  told  him  that  the 
greatest  clerks  were  not  always  the  wisest  meiu  But 
Fisher  replied,  th^  he  did  not  remember  any  fools  in  )us 
time  who  had  proved  great  clerks.  The  exceptions  taken 
at  the  bishop  of  Roche^er's  speech  stepped  not  there* 
The  commons,  by  the  mouth  of  sir  Thomas  Audley,  their 
speaker,  made  complaints  to  the  king  of  ^he  reflections 
thrown  upon  them ;  and  the  bishop  was  obliged  to  put  a 
more  favourable  construction  on  his  words." 

Henry  was  not  displeased  that  the  court  of  Rome 
and  the  clergy  should  be  sensibde  that  they  were  entirely 
dependent  on  him,  and  that  Jhis  parliament,  if  he  W'cre 
willing  to  second  their  inclinations,  was  sufficiently  dis- 
posed to  reduce  the  power  and  privileges  of  the  ecclesias- 
tics. The  commons  gratified  the  king  in  another  particu- 
lar of  moment :  They  granted  him  a  discharge  of  all 
those  debts  which  he  had  contracted  since  the  beginning 
of  his  reign;  and  thety  grounded  this  bill,  which  occa- 
sioned many  complaints,  on  a  pretence  of  the  king's  great 
eare  of  the  nation,  and  of  his  regularly  employing  all  the 
money  which  he  had  borrowed  in  the  public  service* 
Most  of  the  king's  creditors  consisted  of  friends  to  the 
cardinal,  who  had  been  engaged  by  their  patron  to  con* 
tribute  to  the  supply  of  Henry's  necessities;  and  the 
present  courtiers  were  well  pleased  to  take  the  oppor- 

n  Parliamentorf  History,  ?oL  Hi  i»,  69,    Bur&et,  toL  ii.  p.  83. 
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tksAly  of  dilictidg  liiem.*'    Several  also  apfAroved  of  ati   CHAt>. 
expedient  which  they  hoped  would  ever  after  discredit  a  ^J^..^^ 
method  of  supply  so  irregular  and  so  unparliamentary.  ^529 

*  The  domestic  transactions  of  England  were  at  present  J^^^s^  ^' 
so  iiM)>estiB]B^)to  the  king,  that  they  chiefly  engaged  his'  ^^\ 
attention ;  and  he  regarded  foreign  affairs  only  in  subordi- 
nation  to  them*  He  had  declared  war  against  the  emperor ; 
bat  the  '^mutoal  advantages  reaped  by  the  commerce  be- 
tween Eiiglaad  amd  the  Nedierlandis,  had  engaged  him  to 
amputate  a  neutrality  with  those  provinces ;  and  except  by' 
money  contributed  to  the  Italian  wars,  he  had  in  effect 
exetcised  no  hostility  against  any  of  the  Imperial  domin*. 
ioitts;  A  general  peace  was  this  summer  established  in 
fiifr«pe.  •  Margaret  of  Austria  and  Louisa  of  Savoy  met 
at  Cunbray,  and  settled  the  terms  of  pacification  btstween 
the  French  king  and  the  emperor.  Charles  accepted  of 
two  millions  of  crowns  in  lieu  of  Burgundy;  and  he 
disttvered  up  the  two  pribees  of  France,  whom  he  had 
ratained  as  bosllagss.  Henry  was  on  this  occasion  so 
genrarous  to^his  friend  and  dly  Francis,  that  he  sent  him 
an  acquittal  of  near  600,0<X)  crowns  which  that  prince 
owed.  him. ^  Francis's  Italian  confederates  were  not  so 
well  satbfied  sts  4he  king  widi  the  peace  of  Cambray; 
They  were  almost -whc^ly  abandoned  to  the  will  of  the 
emperor ;  and  seemed  to  have  no  means  of  security  left 
but  bis  equity  and  moderation.  Fk>f  ence,  after  a  brave 
resistance,  was  subdued  by  the  imperial  arms,  and  finally 
delivered  over  to  the  dominion  of  the  family  of  Medicis. 
The  Venetians  were  better  treated;  -dieywere  only  obli- 
ged to  relinquish  some  acquisitions  which  they  had  made 
on  the  coast  of  Nipples*  Even  Francis  Sforza  obtained 
the  investiture  of  Milan,  and  was  pardoned  for  all  past 
oflfences.  The  emperor  in  person  passed  into  Italy  with  n 
magnificent  train,  and  received  the  Imperial  dbown.  from 
the  r  hands  of  the  pope  at  Bologna^  ,  He  was  but  twenty  > 
nine  years  of  »ge ;  and  having  already  by^his  vigour  and 
capacity  fsudceeded  in  every  enlerpvitef  and  reduced  to 
captivity  the. two  greatest  poteiitatfes  in  Europe,  the  one 
spmtual  the  otfmr  temporal,  ho  attracted  the  eyes  of  all 
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growing  4m]Hij«». 

Biviv  ^Loagjh  Cl^^-ltoifc  Bfcm^dr  tto<  b«  fiiMpwMi/4ii 

oo^v  begft^  to  pK^vjMt*  t^  4^o«rcit^  of  aioooy  naiiifr  ■  mkUk 

vith  d^ulni^  in  G,mmm>y;.  wd  bidck^r^iiii^aMNiolh. 
uig.  tibt^m  ^KO0  the  chief  cai^  of:  bift  giMtiti^^iMh  oUKfou 
sato  copditionft  to  ihe  lialMWi  p^^^ens.  .Salla%Sdl}«M%, 
tbe  greatest  imd  moat  apcoBapiitahisd  pmco  tbii6eiBey<aai<€Mii 
tfa«  Ottoman,  tbronet  bsidt  tiilBioati  entirely.  soMisad  Hnan 
gary,  bad  be&ieged  YieoRa,  aod*,  tfapngfe-  >iiP|wriieJk*  teitt 
menaced  tbe  hepeditfiry  domiaton^  q&  thi^  hoMp  ef  iWii^ 
tria.  wi^,  qonqiiesii  ajidi  «til>)ectiaQ».  TWi  i^im&eraa.p(pHBaA 
of  tbe.  eiApiire,.  &i4i«g  tbail.  Utoi^  oi  cooftoicniia  vsm 
d»ied  tbMn^  had  combined  ihl  %.  bfagao?  fte  ^tbeiii  .«yiiai 
defeiu;e  ait  Smalcal4^ ;.  and  beewae*  lhe!i&  pnotesiMk  agniwfc 
tkei  vQle9,  passed  i»>.  tbe  ImrpeiM]  dii^  ibeyc  tbmesimA 
wceived  ik^  a(;i^llatioQi)  of  fi€iiiafii0mt9^ .  dnrlna  badi 
d^itafcen  to  iredwe,  t^m  tovobedknoer^i  «Qd.  oa^ 
<feC  aequmog  tbe^  pui»ii^  of:>rel(lgiQi>).  he^bad^laiiitaii^BlM 
for  9%gkmdix.k\g  hi».o^smi&mUf^  by  eoModfng ita.dovMit^ 
w^  osrer  all  GiGrmmy--  j    r 

al»i»ce  yet  wmMxag.  tOi  Gbwba,  in.  ocier  ^  ettwot 
in^hisi  axi[yi>itifQ\»Le»%efiiriseS:;  aodtJKn  kingi^vfaAjai^&dMemljD 
apprasisd^  tl^at;  tbQ  cmfmtrenee,  oi  itola  pmee ,  mmMi  at 
owe  remoye  alh  tbe^  di&Bi4li«a  wUchi  la^  ia  the.  wBfio£ 
kia  divorce ;  tbat\p<»nt  iebkh.hfidtlQiif  ib«esftfaie  abject  ef 
his  niost  eaxnesti  wXahegfi  But  heaidf^Sr  tlmti  the  intsn-eitfi 
of  his.  kkigdomi seemed  to  nexj^uire  afi>a^iluice/viid».Fi«ftQ^ 
bia  htogbty  sp]<{lt>  oouid^  not  subaaiin  to: a  hwmdMpatm 
fotudff  qm  him  h%  tsmmfaaiMs  wd>  asi  het*  bad  evmb  ham 
acoustcuned;  t».  veeeiteL  Gou^diayiy  de£i0e|iiia,  aia^aolioitBh 
tieta  £romi.the  gr^itest  pol^^nliates,  hefeopiUUUrbfbok'.thiMr 
dqyqdcftce  toi.^oh.lbisi .^^hafvyl<yfeir^t^tteitoedr^^ 
roduoed.bifQk  Ami^^^he  ^wotifls  ^idbieUoh  beuvqm 
«gitat«d,  b^ . was^ofieQ!.i)»iiptBdr  tii;  kaix»i|R  «firaU  niiniii  iiiiipiii 
trith  the  eooirt  of  Rome  i^  apdbAqvigb  beibod  been,  edqt 
cated  in  a  superstitious  reverence  to  papal  authority,  it  is 
likely  that  his  persoi^^.qKjisrjfitfi^  of  the  duplicity  and 
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HKpk^  tQlMl^  mf;  J^MMUt  hail^iMrateb  mi|«liitO(>dp^n  hitr    CHAP: 

ill/  g!^ttf$^'^liiwh^4t3g)i»!fted  1^^  cisiidflr  utorpattkm^  aiaA 

pMb inWivMoi:  int  bit  fdo^fittseManvtifi  the)  IMbi^se^  andt 
UigWynlsiiftieeib^^Hhe.  rnmordv^'tneMmciit  'vAidbfiillBtr  sll^ 
ttiM^  'B4f!v»e6«^liftd.  auch  .dBrrcxfedk  fitfiaftlfanenl;^  "rii^  ;lM# 

igrfpnlH|l%0^ .  Ifi<  opderr to  make:  }nmipr(KSlsM?torrfiBi»ettiMe6^ 
against  tbe^K^e;  bodi  as  it^wasKthe  TCSuifetfir'vrayttO'  her' 
g^lrtiiiil^l.tcg^sak  and.  aa  hen  eintmoQ  in^the  dourt 

o,i^  «jhi9^r 4M^hi9a9t  <rf  :  Alao^cm,.  a  prineess  -Sodflwad^'tti  t jdiifi 
^tfBmFffk'^aP^.  hadf  sritel^  dsapasiodt  hen  t»)t»NlieM«f  t$f  •tfee* 
^^ly^  <^b^Qiriaie8w  Bttt  aatwttiliaiateiittg  tiiesri'ibdiiedito&tfti,' 
lifiK^filllsl;  atDOfigr  mojttras  8till!tq< ^batfe* a'  gi>od  agrees 
ni^llil^.iiiiHJif  tta^  ml^i^gitrpi^  .iHer<  appi«heiid«d'  th)( 
4pii9N^  ^^ '^UcM^^gvc^r^^isl^^  dreadedlf  ite  fe* 

llfpj^h  lilr.  biirQ9$i!^  adii  cofmeadonftwi^liie 

LMli^9^t«|^,ltbfrf<Afef <0{^>on^  papad^povTer z  i/knd> 

hfu$^9S<MiQ^:fet«^i1»d^bisi{8dF  ivith  aodr-applttUMe*^^  asr  h«^ 
uilfi^pM^vmr^NfeMcet^itf^  the oXonifabjiCTPinfci^^,  hlf^wag 
aiMme^i  tor .t;g<rs»» *igfrfow>tte : ophiioMa^  f8riifdKbecra3r>ftiiiti^ 
j{i|s$it>i|,  &i:^9h*  at  pfdfiaUdj  MdDmistftdeyt  'ISHiHrhe  wii8> 
ag^tafait  t^-li^'  t^ntraly^  Mmotir^s,  an  expedient  wsdr- 
l^|op^0s^^,  iHlic^  .as^  k^pffv3iii,hied>  at's<Uacmi  eif  al}  -idlft- 
cfil^ie^).  Tra«^  eitbrsftdlr  by  hamr.vbhiiitte  gtteateet  - j^ 

D]^%  ;7MtrliaaiCratenaei^r<fiB^^  a&  Jfesus^'Coitege' in  Theuni- 
<S;^^bi^d£^'.  wa»T^  iiita  refBAchaUe  in  vdnit  'tmitekitjK^^^j^^ 
fj^f!«hi$  ,te«irM»gv  <ti^'Btflt  iiioi!£^fos«Arxa]»te  dl^-'«^utthr 

t^f^^^cbmfii'i^f rliia'^sanperv  Hb(iiilftn!^ffetr^n|^^fey«ict&  ma&tc. 
4B|||rfiM¥lrl:c^llpMy/wi^  Gardffijer,  wm*  secreififlp^r'ie^  stiste^ 
m^iM^p^-:^  kifig's  ahaooerf  - andjf  afr  the  imtmess  of  the 
di^M^  b^MQte^  thi  stAject-'of  «oi»vi?et^ak]^  h4  dbtet^ed^ 
ttij^^P'fi'iWiJil  ft5Bray^  etthor  t»  qmet  Ekbdnry's  edis^ien€^{ 
Ql^roillQlt'lli^  pQpe^:s  reonaeiit,  would  be  toi^onstdtfiall'the 
universities  of  Europe  with  regard  to  this  controverted 
fPU^tj;  K  th&yrr  lagre^df^^capprova  of  the  king's  marfiage 
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CHAP,   v'ith  Gfcdiftrifle;]  hia*  rmosieflr^  trnQfa-^HaftoMf  i:«»e;  *if 
^^^    thi^y  iCODtoffiMd  it)  the  ipdpei  Votfld'>ftad  it  <^)fe«lik  to 


1599«  ^^^  ihe^aodifliiatlons  of  so  greSit  a  mcyfisirdh,  s^dbnded'iiy^ 
^e  gpmioR.of:  all' the  -  learned  'men  in  C^hf^iist^ndQffn.'^ 
When  .(hie .'king  was  .Hifermed  of  thb  proposal,'-  he  wa^ 
4^ght^i.lt!]lli  it;  ^d  swore,  wkh  more  afaR^f^hy  tliM 
deli^af^.  .thieit  Cranmerrhad  got  the  right-  tow'%'f^Bii  e^t 
He  A$M '^  that. dmne;  entered  into  conrersation  widi' 
hte;  j(iiii€£ivedfa;.Mgh;';0|nnion  of  his^vtrtue  liti^' \iildeiu 
s«ii^gfiifgi  ellgag^llimHO' write  id  deftti^M  of/the  di««m:«^'r 
and  imttij^ilit^jr^in.prosecu^h  of  the  scheme  fNyposill;' 
employ0iivrhi9fa;gents  tp^  collect  the  > judgments  <df^€dl  l£^ 
HniVer^ttiei^xfttJi^urDpe.'r  «       :.-..,   xi    ;    .;  .»• 

:<liAl>  thd  qtte&ti6n  of  Henry's  marriage!  with  CMtt'tfWi#l^ 
iMite  nextaiiiid:  ^  tiie  principles  >>f  f^outfd  pybsio^y,' 
Qii^ii^  frdm! -superstition)  it  seemed  not  4hibI&'to  mti?eti 
<^te«At^»    i .  fThe  natural  reason  whf  fniirriages  in  'tftrtidli 
degrees  .ii)/probH>tfeck'b7ihe  mviLiaWS)  and^  tondemsieil  hj 
tiie:m0tlifliscntifnent^t>f  aU  iiflftipniar^  is  derl^eli  ftbin^'M^^ 
cai^e  ;K>  f>rd8en?«  piiSrity  of  matittiers;" while -thef^  fl^BNrt,' 
thftt  ^i  a-  commerce  of  lovie  >wettt^^uttt<g»ized  betWe^n  ncar^ 
relaiion»vthe  'fnqiiientr!opportu»itie«[<«f  ii^imitte  cdtaiVvrsa-'' 
ti^ny  •rsjpliijb%^  dilldiig  learly  jntnith^  InsHiM  intfpQpdiifee  ah 
iH^iyef!^; idi$MkitaB)esri'and^ »torr«p<i«tt.  /  ^'Btit  as<  th««  eiis^^ 
tonwii of :  cetlntrias  ^yeurj^xdnskkrabtyv .knd  ^pen  at^  ^atep- 
omwsQ^tefl<3Bi^!^^  less  fe&trai&6ii>i>et^eii|^diffift^h«-faii^^^ 
tw»:beti«cehjtte. steei^al  mevillen^.^e^s^imelHtnily)  we 
6j$^  tH»t  Sie  .  iwkMil  >pEece|Hi^iwtrym  cause;  fe 

susqeptijble)  without'  iailj^  .inoSNiHreniebiKeV  '^^ '  very^differ^t 
latitude  in  the  several  agas  and  nations  of  the'  woi*lr 
Tie  ^?(t^emee  delicacy  irf4ffiiib^  (ES«€*«'  permitted?  Ao'^feom-* 
m^menlion  Jietwoeh  pfaAmaitof  rrdMFefettC^aejees,'  >exdept 
•^wMi^  .tiifeyrrli^ed  tiMier«4he.*sffme  r^f$  ^^'aifd^^en  the 
aparj^nentS'iof  ft  stt^hsotltiir  and;  h6rf{||aaght^&  #fere 
stlmQSt'aa  much  shitty ragaihst^vi^ts  fromrt^ ^itMiaildfs' 
sc^'stas  againsl:  those  &om«my  stronger liy  mtsre^iltailt 
relalioQ }.  Hfsnoe]^  in  that  nation  it -^ku  lai^fMiiter  A  moto  ^ 
Tparry  ]g^.  pnly  Jws/  niecey  but  hiei  hatfi^siirtef  ^y^dillfNHtfier t- 
4  4i[bj9rt5r  uoknown  to  die  BomaiiB  and^fotihier  nation^,' 

'  .     ,/  T'       '*'    :  .  rrii  ,7  t.        •  .1     -^    .    :\     ..       "• 

p Pas>  p.  1860,  2d  edit    Btonet,  \x)l.  i;ip;  1>9.'^«pMs  P*76^;    Heyfin,  p.  fT. 
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tke  acaLeB»:ll9aflOtt]i%  frdiniitiiis  prma{de-it»wotdd  appearv  ^rz; 
lh8.i>  the  .ontisnoryy  commerce  of  life  amoiig^  gmaut  'prhice&  j^g^. 
11  so  -ofaMnucteil  by  ceremony  tod  BiHtieriMis  * afeteHflantsv 
tfiat;>ito  iU  coovequefice  wodd  'lesiih:  Miitog"t)iemr:fr<>m 
mAi!:r3^g  a  brother's  widow  ;  esp^ially  if  ^e^'ifispensa- 
ttoitof  tiie  supreme  priest  be  previously  required^  in  order 
Id  jwtify-wfaat.may  in  common  cases  be  cettdeimied,  and 
to  hinder  the  precedent  from  becoming  too  comwHi  and 
fatniliiar^  And  as  slrong^  motives  of  public'  interest  and 
tnmiqniUitymay^fi^ttenliy  require  such  sd^mces  between 
the  fatiejga-  ismilies,  there-  is  less  reason  "for*  extending 
lomards  tfaead,  the  futt  rigour  of  the  rule*<ifrhich  htis  plaee 
among  indmAudSte^    :  •      > 

J&I7T,  in  oppoettk)n  to^  these  reasons,  and  many  more 
which  mSght  be  criteoted,  -Henry  had  custom  and  pfece^ 
dent  ciii'  his  side ;  ;tbe  prmeiple  by  whfeh  men  are  ahnost 
wfaidly  gcwens^d ;  in  ditir  to^ns  and  opinions*  The 
niax73riiig  of  a  blt)liuer's<widow  was  so  unusual,  that  no 
oth^  imitBiiite  of  it' could'  be  '^found  in  any  history  or 
record  of  ai^«  Christian  nation';  and  though  the  popes 
were.  aoKUStomed^o  'dtspetxse  wrdi  more  ^^ential  precepts 
of  mordiity^  and  even  permitted  -marriages  wkhin  other 
pzohifatted degrees,  sudi  as thoseof  uncle  and  niece,  the 
imagnxations.of  men  were  not  yet  reconciled  to  this  par- 
ticular exercise  of  •  his  audtiority.-  Several  universities  of  1530. 
Europe,  therrfore,  without  hesitation,  as  well  as  without 
interest  or  reward,*"  gave  verdket  in  the  king's  favour ;  not 
onlyvthose  of  France,  Paris, -Orieans,  Bourges,  Toulouse, 
Angiers,  which  might  be  supposed  to  lie  under  the  influ- 
ence of  their  prince,  ally  to  Henty ;  btitalso  those  of  Italy, 
Venice,  Ferrara,  Padua;  even  Bologna  itself,  tHotigh 
under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  'of  dement.  Oxford 
alone,*  and  Can^ridge,'  made  some  difllcufty ;  because 
these  univemties  alarmed  at  theproghSssdf  Irtrtheranism, 
and  dreading  a  defection  from^the  holy  see,  scrupled  to 
give  their  sanotion  to  measures  whose  consequences  they 
feared  would  prow  fatal  to  the  ancient  religion.  Their 
opinicA,  however,  conformable  to  that  of  the  other  uniU 
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CHAP.  Tcm^fes  bi  BtiiOpe,  ^«g  <ie  ikt-ohhJbrti  j  i«Aihi<ii% 
^^^-  in  order  to  ^e  ttnors  wci^t  to  dl-  iiwc^(«rtiMHiliiiy 
cngttgBd  ln»^«o(>ai«f  ta  Mite  a  letter  <o  *tbi  pifie,  Ulillif 
mending  iih  c«n««te  the  hofy  fsttrar^  MidldmMttliii^ikitfi 
vith  thr  JMiOBt  dM^^eross  t:Mseqiienxres  »i  CMe-tf  a  ifeiMI 
of  jmliciik'^  The  cotrraicatiDii «(»,  botkitf  Caatei4wMy*oit 
York^  prcmiNmoed  the  iang^s  marriage  inmiiiiii  -kt^lfokttf 
£Did  contraty  to  the-iaar  i>f  Ood^  with  ^»4i]ttk^4K>  hamiM 
poorer  had  audioritjr  to  dtepexMe.'^  Bm  Cleaieiit^  ^F^nV 
stf  I  under  the  iafluenoe  mf  the  cm]serat^  tetflitiMed  4o  4umh 
mom  the  kflB|f*li>  appear, -cMier  byhiiMetf  erfffWfv,  h«fiMr« 
Ms  triimnal  at  Rmae ;  and  the  icklgt  ^>^  knew  Aait  hii 
cofild  expect  no-^r  trial  there,  rdfu»ed  to  Buhmit  tdiuieh 
a  condition^  and' would  not -even  ad<iiit^<i#  ^Mii^eittiiriaBi 
which  hefegttrded  at  a  high  4flMlt,  aaiA-a  t^ofaHtioQ  tf  his 
T&fvA  i^iogathre*  llie  fadier  df  Ailto  Brils;^-  entated 
earl  of  Wiltshire,  edrried  to  the  pope  the  kiii(f  a  reatoaH 
for  not  appearing  by  proxy ;  and,  tA  the^-  fim  kiitaiitte4tf 
disrespect  from  En^&nd,  refaii^  to  kiai  hb  lic^ea&'siMt^ 
which  he  very  graciously  held  cnit^to  ham  ibr  tiMporpoek** 
The*  e^xtremities  to  whsdr-Hettry  was  paslvad^  both 
against  the  pope  and  the  eodesiastieri  ord^r,  were  twturaAy 
disagreeable  to  cardinal  Wohey ;  md  a6  HttOy  fisvosaW 
his  opposition,  it  is  the  most  pmfa^Ue  vetton  tlUtt  cttn  be 
assigned  for  his  renewing*  the  prosecntitm  ago&iitt:  his 
ancient  favourite.  After  'WUsey  hkd  -remaiiied  soiwi 
time  at  Asher,  he  was  ^silowed  t6  remove  to  Richitiond^ 
a  palace  which  he  had  receifodas  a  pi'esent  fram  Hemy^ 
ih  return  for  Hampton^Cout^:  Bnt'the  cottrtiers,  dreading 
still  his  vicinity  to  the  king,  procured  an  order  for  faim  t& 
remove  to  his  see*  of 'York.  The  cardinal  knew  it  unm 
in  vain  to  resist :  H<S  took  up  his  residence  at  Cawool 
ih^^Torifshtre,  wKefe  *te  rendered  himself  extremely  popu- 
lar in  the  neighbourhood  by  his  affability  and  hdspitidity  ;^ 
but 'he  was  not  alldwed  to  remain  long  unmolested  in  ^bii 
retread.  "Kie  eafl  of  iN'orthamberfamd  received  ordersi 
wilIho<it  f egafd  to  Wrfsey's  ecclesiastical  chariu^r,  to 
arrest  him  for  high  treason,  and  to  conduct  him  to  LoiH 
don,  in  order  to  his  trial.     The  cardiftal^  paitly  from  the 
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«Mious  jnuid^  mui  srised  wiAa.  fli«ankr  whkh  tiuf»ed  mt0     ^^ 
^lAys^faMryf^mi^  was  aUe^  wiMh  bomei  difficukf^^  to  reach      ]^^ 
iieic^iti6r*afab0jr«  .When  the  aUiotfaiid  the  monka  advanced. 
m  xeeeure  hmfWith  much  reject  and  revereacci  he  tdld 
them  'tibat  he  waa  eome  to  Iky  his  bones  amotig^  tfa^OA  i . 
aad  be  knii^dAalely  took  to  hia  hed^  whence  he  aevei?. 
mae  monu    A  litAe  before  he  escpired  he  adcbneaaed  hun**..  Nav.2|. 
self  in  the  ibHowing  woida  to   ak  WilUaai  Kiagaioa^ 
€OiiataUe<of  due  Tower,  who- had  him  in  cuatodj^.:..^^  i. 
^'  pray  you  have  me  heartily  recommended  unto  hia  ropd; 
^Smi^ei^,  aid  beaeech  him  on  my  behalf  to  call  to  hk> 
^-  remmibfaiiGe  aU  mattera  that  have  .{laaaed  be^een  m. 
^^  frcHiii  4lie  :begimiiag,  eapectally  with  regard  to  hia  Imai-^ 
^^  oaaa  with,  the  ^queea;  amd  then  will  he  know  in  hb 
^^  cfmacienoe  whet^r  I  have  offiraded  him* 

^^  He  ia  a  prmce.of  a  moat  royal  carriage,  and  hatha 
*'*'  primcajiy  hamt ;.  and  rather  than  he  will  mias  or  want; 
^^  any  part  of  his-  wiU  he  will  endanger  the  one  half  lua 
^^  ki»gdomt'   • 

^^  I  DO  a«iiiee  you,  that  I  halve  often  kneeled  befixre; 
^^  Imoiy  aoiMtiaaes  thnee  boura  together,  to  permaade  him. 
*^  from  haa  will  and  appetiae ;  but  could  not  prevail:  Had. 
'^  I  but  served  God  aa  diligeaitly  as  I  have  served  the. 
^^  kii^,  he  would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my  gra|Fr. 
^^  hairs*  Butt  this  ia  the  juat  reward  that  I  muat  receive 
^^  for  my  indulgAt  paina  and  -study,  not  regarding  my 
^^  aervice  to  God,  bat  onfy  to  my  prince.  Tberefeve  let. 
^^  me  advise  you,  ^  if  you  be  one  c^  the  privy  council,  aa. 
^^  by  your- wisdom  you  are  fit,  t^e  care  what  you  put 
^^  into,  the  king^a  head:  For  ycai  can  never  put.it  out 
"  again."* 

Thus  died  this  famous  cardinal,  whose  chanh^er  aeoma*  Woisey's 
to  h»ve  coat^ned  as  singular  a  variety  aa  the  fortune  ta  ^^^^ 
whi^b.'he  was  ejq>oaed.  The  obatinacy  and  violehoe  oC 
tb&  king's  temper  may  alleviate  much  of  the  Uame  wfaick 
aome  of  lus  favourite'a  meaaurea  have  undergone;  and 
^hen  we  consider,  that  the  aubaeqnent  part  of  Henry^a 
reign  was  ninch^more  criminal  than  that  which  had^heea 
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CHA9J  directed  bf  Wolflejr's  'oonnflda^  we  alnllr  b»iB>iHfil-  to 

to  load  the  meniory  of  :^m  minieter  widi  mrnA  vtokm%: 
peptoasbes.  If  in  foreign  polittcs.  he  someinMO  emplc^fcdl 
hi»  influence  over  the  king  ipr  his  (niirale  fnavposes:  vaAeT' 
than  his  master's  service,  wtaidi  he  boaaCid  he  hadi  scjldjr 
at  heart;  we  must  remember  that  he  bad  in  view  the 
papal  throne ;  a  digntlJ^r  which  had  he  attained  4c,'  faofohl 
have  enabled  him  to  mrnkt  Hetaj  a  snittMe  tet^n  for  all 
his  favo«ir8«  The  caydiimt  of  Ambcnae,  wlntee^vioaBMy  ia 
respected  in  France^  always  made  this  apology  f<Mr  bift 
own  conduct,  which  was  in^  some  resped  slatilar  to  Wol- 
sey'a ;  and  we  hwre  reaiion  to  think  thaft  Henry  waawell 
acquainted  with  the  views  by  which  his  miaiiiter  wan  in- 
Soenced,  and  took  a  pride  in-  pvomoting  them.  He  much 
regretted  his  death,  when  informed  of  it|  and  Sways' 
apcdce  favourably  of  bis  memory »  A  pt^of  that  humour 
more  than  reason,  or  any  diseovery  of  treaohery,  had 
occasioned  the  last  persecutioias  against  him* 
1531.  A  NEW  session  of  pariiament  was  hehl,  together  wkh 

A  ^arik-  ^  convocation  ;  and  the  'king  ham  gave  strong'  proofe  of 
ment.  hos.  extensive  authority,  as  well  as  of  hisc  iaaention  to  turn 
it  to  the  depression  of  the.  clergy.  As  sm  aaioi^it  statute, 
now  almost  obsolete,  had  been  employed  to  ruin  Wofeey, 
and  render  his  exewise  of  the  legatjkie'^iower  criminal, 
notwithstanding  the  king's  pMmiisaiott  $  the  sMime  law  was 
now  turned  against  the  ecokataatics^  itwas  ptetended 
that  every  one  who  had  ftubmitted  to^the  legatine  court, 
that  is,  the  whole  ohurch,  had -violated  tbtt-statote  of  pro- 
visors  ;  and  the  attorney  gisneral  accprdiiigty  btought  an 
indictment  against  'tktmJ^  The  cdnvotatWn  knew  that  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  oppose  reason  or  equity  to  the  king's 
artiitraiy  wiU,  or  plead  that  their  ruin  would  have  be^ 
the  cei^tain  oonaequenoe-  of  (not  submitting  to  Wok^y^ 
Commiaaion,-whieh  was  procured  byHejEUry's  consent^  ^mdf 
supported  by  bis  aathofttyt  Tbey  chose,  therefore!,  to 
throw  theomcdves  on  the  mercy  of  their  sovereign ;  aaad 
diey  agreed  to  pay'li(a,840  pounds  for  ^a  pardonw^  A 
conftankm  wan  likewise  extorteid  from  them,  that  M^  A^g' 
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mik^0k0  MmsM^  9nM  lAe  mnpreme  head^  the  cAilrei  and  miAP^ 
ckff^ff  rfEnffiand;  though -^ome  of  ^em  fandthe  dexterity  ^Z-J-jj 
10  fget  adiiiu»e4ttieirted  iffcich  mvalUbited  die  wkcde  sub-      ^^^^ 
aiftssioiir  aed^^^iMfekh  ratt  in  these  tarmt^  in  so  fear  ai  u 

The  €(MDaiMs,  finding  that  a  i^ardon  W9s  granted  the 
^\eit^^  beigan  1^  be  apprehensive  for  themselves,  kst  eidier 
they6hotikl<ate*wavds  be  brought  into  trouble  on  account 
Ctf  their  snbmisitMi  to  the  legattne  court,  or  a  supply  m, 
like  oiamier  be^  extorted  from  them  in  return  for  their 
pardon.  They  tk^^fone  petitioned  the  kkig  to  grant  a 
i^tmlsiion  tOr^his  lay  subgeets ;  but  they  met  with  a  repulse* 
He  «did  dieaa^  that  if  he  ever^:hose  to  forgave  their  ofiencre, 
it  would  to  #cxa  his  own  goodness,  not  from  their  apfdi^- 
cation^  test  he  should  seem  to  be  compelled  to  it.  Sc«are 
time  after,  wfoen  tliey  de^iaired  of  obtaining  this  €once&<* 
ftion,'  be  was  plteased  to  issue  a  pardon  to  the  laity;  and 
the  oommons  exprsssed  great  grati^de  for  that  act  of 
clenaenty.^ 

Br  «tihid  strict  execution  of  the  statute  of  provisors,  a      1532. 
great  part  of  the  piH>iit,  and  stkl  more  of  the  power  of  the 
court  of  Rome  W4»  cut  off;  wad  the  connexions  between 
the  pope  aod  the  English  clergy  were  in  some  measure 
dissolved.     The  next  session  found  both  king  and  pa>*lia« 
ment  in  *die  same  dispositions.    An  act  was  passed  against  isth  Jan. 
levying  the  smnates  or  first  fruits  ;*^  being  a  year's  rent  of 
all  the  bishoprics  that  fell  vacant:     A  tax  which   was  Progress 
imposed  by  the  court  of  Rome  for  granting  bidls  to  the  formation. 
new  prelates,  and  -which  was  found  to  amount  to  con- 
siderable sums.     Since  the  second  of  Henry  VII.  no  less 
than  one  hundred  an^  sixty  thousand  pounds  had  been  * 

transmitted  to  Rome  on  account  of  this  claim ;  which  the 
parliament,  therefore,  reduced  to  live  per  cent,  on  all  the 
^iscopf^  benefices.  The  better  to  keep  the  pope  in  awe^ 
the  king  was  intrusted  with  a  power  of  regulating  thes4 
payments,  and  of  confirming  or  infringing  this  act  at  hia 
pleasure:  And  it  was  voted,  that  any  censures  whksk 
arhould  be  passed  by  the  court  of  Rome  on  account  <sf 
that  law  ahcHild  be  entirely  disregarded;  and  Uiat  masft 
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CHAP,    should  be  said,  and  the  sacrraie»lt  adipmiatMifti»4Wviljfto 
^^    such  censiffes  had  been  issued. 

Tbis  session  the  comnons  jHreferred.to  tlie  Isimg  a 
long  complaint  agaiBSt  the  lAuses  and  oppresaioiia  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts ;  and  they  were  pix^eeadiag^'  to  ena^ 
laws  for  remedying  them,  when  a  differenoe  arose,  which 
put  an  end  to  the  session  before  th»  parttament  bul 
finished  all  their  business*  It  was  becimie  a  custom  for 
m^i  to  make  such  settlements  or  tnwl  deeds  of  thdr 
lands  by  will,  that  they  defrauded  not  only  the  king,  bit 
all  other  lords,  of  their  wards,  marriages,  and  reliefs ;  and 
hy  the  same  artifice  the  king  was  deprived  of  his  premier 
seisin,  and  the  profits  of  the  livery,  which  wore  no  incflii* 
stderable  branches  of  his  revenue.  Henry  sMde  a  bill  be 
dmwn  to  moderate,  not  remedy  altogether,  this  abuse : 
He  was  contented  ttnit  every  man  should  have  the  liberty 
of  disposing  in  this  manner  of  the  half  ci  his  land;  and 
he  told  the  parliament  in  plain  terms,  ^*  If  they  would 
*^  not  take  a  reasonable  thing  when  it  was  offered,  he 
^^  would  search  out  the  extremity  of  the  law,  and  then 
^^  would  not  offer  them  so  much  again."  The  lords  came 
willingly  into  his  terms ;  but  the  conmums  rejected  the 
bill :  A  singular  instance,  where  Henry  mi^it  see  that 
his  power  and  authority,  Aough  extensive,  had  yet  some 
boundaries.  The  commons,  however,  found  reason  to 
repent  of  their  victory.  The  king  made  good  his  threats ; 
he  called  together  the  judges  and  ablest  lawyers,  who 
argued  the  question  in  chancery;  and  it  was  decided^ 
that  a  man  could  not  by  law  bequeath  any  part  of  hh 
lands  in  prejudice  of  heirs.^ 
April  10.  The  parliament  being  again,  assembled  after  a  short 

prorogation,  the  king  caused  the  two  oaths  to  be  read  to 
them,  that  which  the  bishops  took  to  the  pope,  and  that 
to  the  king,  on  their  installation ;  and  as  a  contradicticHi 
might  be  suspected  between  them,  while  the  prelates 
seemed  to  swear  allegiance  to  two  sovereigns.^  the  parlia* 
ment  showed  their  intention  of  abolishing  the  oath  to  the 
pope,  when  their  proceedings  were  suddenly  stopped  by 
ibe  brefldciiig  out  of  the  plague  at  Westminster,  wjiick 
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><rpaiicHiiad  a  prcttogatii^«     It  is  remarksMe  diat  one    ^hap. 
Teppyse  ventured  this  session  to  move,   that  the  house  ^^[^ 
slumld.addx«BS  tke  king  to  take  back  the  qu^n,  and  stop  '   |^^ 
the  prOseiciiliQCL  of  his  divorce.     This  motion  made  the 
Img  send  for  Aiidley  the  speaker ;  and  explain  to  him  the 
s«nq>les  wil^  vhich  his  cooscietice  bad  long  been  bur- 
diened ;  scruplea,  he  said,  which  had  proceeded  from  no 
ilranton  appelitet  which  had  arisen  after  the  fervours  of 
youth  were  pasty. fmd  which  weare  confirmed  by  the,  con- 
earring  sentiments  of  all  the  learned  sooieties  in  Europe* 
Except  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  he  added»  it  was  never 
heard  of  that  any  man  had  espoused  two  sisters ;  but  Jie 
himself  had  the  misfortune,  he  believed,  to  be  the. first 
Christian  man  thSit  had  ever  married  his  brotherV^widow*^ 

AjTTEa  the  prorogation  sir  Thomas  More,  the  chan^ 
cellor,  foreseeing  that  all  the  measures  of  the  king  a&d 
parliagsent  led  to  a  breach  with  the  ohvrch  of  Rome,*  and 
to  an  alteration  of  religion,  with  which  his  principles 
would  not  permit  him  to  concur^  desired  leave  to  resign 
the  great  seal ;  and  he  descended  from  his  hig^  station 
with  more  joy  and  alacrity  than  he  had  mounted  up  to  itw 
The  austerity  of  this  man's  virtue,  and  the  sanctity  of  his 
manners,  had  nowise  encroached  on  the  gentleness  of]  his 
temper,  or  even  diminished  that  frolic  and  gaiety  to  which 
he  was  naturally  inclined.  He  sported  with  all  the  vaile- 
Ues  of  fortutte  into  which  he  was  thrown ;  and  neither  the 
pride  naturally  attaBtding  a  hi^  staticHi,  nor  the  melan* 
choly  incident  to  poverty  and  retreat,  could  ever  lay  hold 
of  his  serene  and  equal  spirit.  While  his  family  disco- 
vered symptoms  of  sorrow  on  laying  down  the  (grandeur 
and  magnificence  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed, 
he  drew  a  subject  of  mirth  from  their  distres^s ;  and 
made  them  ashamed  of  losing  even  a  moment's  cheerful- 
K  ness  on  account  of  such  trivial  misfortunes.  The  king, 
who  had  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  his  virtuei  receive 
ed  his  resignation  with  some  difficulty ;  and  he  delivered 
the  great  seal  soon  after  to  sir  Thomas  AucUey. 

During  these  transactions  in   England,   and  these 
invasions  of  the  papal  and  ecdesiastkal  autiiority)  the 
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eilAP.  court  of  Roaie  w«»  not  without  soiicknde  ; 
^^'  tained  j«gt  Apprcbensidns  of  lomng  entirely  her  auttwirity 
46^  i^  Engknd ;  the  kingdom  which  of  all  otiwra  had  lottg 
been  the  most  devoted  to  the  holy  see,  aad  .wUqh  had 
yielded  it  the  oiost  ampk  revenue*  While  the  iiB{MmBl 
cardinals  puahed  Clement  to  proceed  to  exSreMttieaagMit 
the  king,  hia  more  moderate  and  imptftial  couaa^^oi^ 
repreaented  to  him  the  indignity  of  his  pvoceedmgs ;  thac 
a  great  monareh,  who  had  signalized  him^f  both  by  his 
pen  and  his  sword  in  the  cause  of  the  pope^  should  be 
denied  a  favour  which  he  demanded  on  such  just  grounds, 
and  which  had  scarcely  ever  before  been  refused  to  any 
person  of  his  rank  and  station*  Notwithstwiding  dteae 
remonstranees,  the  queen's  appeal  was  received  at  Roate ; 
the  king  was  cited  to  appear ;  and  several  consistories  were 
hdd  to  examine  the  validity  of  their  marriage.  Henry 
was  determined  not  to  send  any  proxy  to  plead  hia  cause 
before  this  court :  He  only  despatched  sir  Edward  Kame^ 
and  Dr.  Bonner,  in  quality  of  excusators,  so  they  were 
called,  to  carry  his  apology  for  not  paying  that  deference 
to  the  papal  authority*  The  prerogatives  of  his  crown, 
he  said,  must  be  sacrificed  if  he  allowed  appeals  from  his 
own  kingdom; --and  as  the  question  regarded  conscience, 
not  power  or  interest,  no  proxy  could  supply  his  place, 
or  convey  that  satisfaction  which  the  dictates  of  his  own 
mind  alone  could  confer*  In  order  to  support  himself  in 
this  measure,  and  add  greater  security  to  his  intended 

11th  Oct.  defection  from  Rome,  he  procured  an  interview  with 
Francis  at  Boulogne  and  Calais,  where  he  renewed  his 
personal  friendship  as  w^U  as  public  alliance  with  that 
monarch,  and  concerted  all  measures  for  their  mutual 
defence*,  He  even  employed  arguments,  by  which  he 
believed  he  had  persuaded  Francis  to  imitate  his  example, 
in  withdrawing  his  obedience  from  the  biahop  of  Rome, 
and  administering  ecclesiastical  affairs  without  having 
farther  recourse  to  that  see*  And  being  now  fully  de- 
termined in  his  own  mind,  as  well  as  rescdute  to  stand  all 
consequences,  he  privately  celebrated  his  marriage  with 

Hill  Nov.  Anne  Bcd^(3sn,  wJK>m  he  had  preVioudy  created  mar- 
chioness of  Pembroke.  Rouland  Lee,  soon  after  raised 
to  the  bishopric  of  Coventrj^  officiated  at  the  marriage. 


Tvm. 
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Tke'4aini  of  NorWk^'Bnde  te>  thenew  queen,  her  -father,    GHAF: 
ifMytfaer,  andr  brathev>  toreidier  wtdi  Dr.  Cnmmer^  were 


pteseBt  allhft  celremoia^;-  Aime  beeame  pre§^«it  sdon  i^jij. 
i^ter  hev  ttiaiaringe ;  ami  this -event  both  gsve  great  satk'- 
InitiDA  to  the  khtg,  and  was  regarded  hy  tli&  people  as  a 
stvong  proof  of  the  queen's  former  modesty  and  virtue. 

The  parlkmaBt  was  again  assembled ;  and:Hemy^  in  ]533. 
coniunctkm  widi  the  rreat  council  of  the  nation,  proceed-  ^}^  ^«^ 
ed  stiH»  tbott  gradual  »uL«.c»re  steps   by  which  they  me^*^ 
k>osaied  their  connexions   with  the  see  of  Rome,  and 
repressedfthe  usurpation  of  the  Roman  pontiff.     An  act 
was  made  against- att  appeals  to  Rome  in  causes  of.jmatri-^ 
many,    diivorces,    wills,  and  other    suks  cognisabfe    in 
ecdeslasttcal  coixrts ;    appeals  esteemed  dishoniOurable  to 
the  kingdom,  by  subjecting  it  to  a  foreign  jurisdiGticm  ; 
and  found  to  be  very  vexatious,  by  the  expense  and  the 
delay  of  justice  which  necessarily  attended  them.^     The 
more  to'  show  his  .disregard  to  the  pope,  Henry  finding 
the  new.  queen's  pregnancy  to  advance,  publicly  owned  April  12. 
his  marriage^  and  in  order  to  remove  all  doubts  with 
regttiHlto  its  lawfulness,  he  pvepared  measures  for  decla- 
ring by  a  formal  senteBoe  the  invalidity  of  his  marriage 
with  Catharine :  A«  sevtonce   which   ought  naturally  ta» 
have  preceded  his  espoiispng  of  Anne.^ 

The  kingy  even  «midst .his  scruples  and  remorses  on 
account  of  hw  farstniarriage^  had  always  treated  Catharine 
wiA  respeet  and  distinction'; '  smd  he  endeavoured  by 
every  soft  and  persuasive  art,  to  engage  her  to  depart 
from  her*  appeal  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  her  opposition 
to  his  divorce*  Biottng  her  obstins^e  in  maintaining'  the 
justice  of  her  cause^  he  had  totidly  forborne  all  visits  and 
intercourse widi  her;  and  had  desired  her  tomake  choiee' 
of  any  one  of  his  palaces  in  which  she  shcmld.  please  to 
reside.  She  had  fixed  her  ^bode-  for  some  time  at  Amp- 
hill,  near  Dunsti^le ;  and  it  was  in  this  ktter  towa  thait 
Cranmer,  now  created  archbidiop  of  Cantefhury^  on  die 
death  of  Watjiam,'^'  was^  appointed  to  open  haa^court  Iblr  20th  May. 
examining  the  validity  of  her  marriage.  The  near  neigb*- 
bouarhood  of  the  place  was  chosen,  in  order  to  deprive  faer 

h  Herbert,  p.  d40,  341.        1 24  Hen.  YUI.  c.  12.        k  ColUer,  vol.  ii.  p.  31 . 
and  Records,  No.  8.        *  See  note  [M]  at  the  end  of  the  volnxne. 
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CHAP,    of  an  plea  of  ignorance ;'  and  as  she  made  bo  aaMer  to- 
^^^     the  citation, 'either  by  herself  or  proi^,  she  was  dedareA 
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contumacious ;  and  the  primate  proceeded  to  Ihe  exasai*- 
nation  of  the  cause.  The  evidence  of  Artfamr's  oonraa- 
mation  of  his  marriage  were  anew  produced ;  the  opiniotis 
of  the  universities  were  read,  togedier  with  the  jodgmeHt 
pronounced>two  years  before  by  the  convocations  both  of 
Canterbury  and  York ;  and  after  these  prdiminary  steps 
Cranmer  proceeded  to  a  sentence,  and  annulkdthc  kingV 
marriage  with  Cadiarine  as  unlawful  and  invalid.  By  a 
subsequent  seirtence  he  ratified  the  marriage  with  Amie 
Boleyn,  who  soon  after  was  puUidy  crowned  queen,  with 
dtt  the  pomp  and  dignity  suited  to  that  cerenumy."'  Ts 
complete  the  king's  satis&ction  on  the  condusioa  of  Aim 
intricate  and  vexatious  afiiair,  she  was  saStfy  dAircred  o€ 
Tth  Sept  a  daughter,  who  received  the  name  of  Elisabeth,  and  wko 
afterwards  swayed  the  sceptre  with  such  renown  and 
felicity.  Henry  was  so  much  delighted  with  the  birth  of 
this  child,  that  soon  after  he  conferred  on  her  the  title  of 
princess  of  Wales;"  a  step  aomvwhat  irregular,  as  she 
could  only  be  presumptive,  not  apparent  heir  of  the  ctown. 
But  he  had,  during  his  formcir  mMrriage,  thought  fcoptt 
as  honour  his  daughter  Mary  with  that  title ;  amd  be  was 
determined  to  bestow  cm  the  oAspring  of  his  present  mar- 
riage the  same  mark  of  distincticm,  as  wall  as  to  exclude 
the  elder  priaACsa  from  all  hopes  of  the  saecasskm.  His 
regard  for  the  new  queen  soemed  nalfanr  to  increase  than 
diminish  by  his  marriage  ;  aad  all*tncn  expected  to  see 
the. entire  ascendant  of  txie  who  hadimoimted  a  throne, 
from  which  her  birth  had:  set  her  at  M  great  a  distance;, 
and  who  by  a  |aroper  mixmre  of  severity  and  indalgeitce 
had  long  managed  so  intractable  a  spirit  as  that  of 
Henry.  In  order  to  efface  as  much  as  possible  all  marks 
of  his  first  marriage,  lord  Moitnijoy  was  sent  to  the  unfor*^ 
tunate  aad  divorced  •  queen,  to  iaibrm  her  that  she  was 
th^ceforth  to  be  treated  only  as  princess  dowager  of 
Wales;  aad  all  means  were  employed  to  make  her 
acquiesce  in  that  determination.  But  she  continued 
obstiaaie  in  nuaiittuning  the  validity  of  her  marrisq^; 

m  HeyUn,  |iu  6.  n  Burnet*  vol.  v  P*  1^ 


9ii4idbe  would  admit  'no  person  fe&  hitt  preeenc^  t^o  did    chap. 
tt6t  abroach  her  with  the  accuatovied  ceremonial.    Heftry 
forgetti&g  his^.  wonted  getierositjr  towarib  farr,  emploi^ed  ^x$^, 
menaces  agai^t  such  of ,  her  senrantii  at  comjdied  witii 
her  eo^Eimands  in  this  pftrticiilar;  but- was  never  able  to 
make  hf^r  relinquish  her  title  and  pietei^fons*^ 

When  inteUigence  was  conveyed  to  Bono^  of  thes4 
ti^useaetions,  so^  injurious  to  the  audioritjr  «nd  reptttatioti 
of  the  holy , see,  the  conclave  was  m  a,  rage,  and  ail  t\m 
cardinals  of  the  Imperii  faction  urged  the  pope  to  pvo^ 
oeed  to  a  definitive  sentence,  ami  to  dart  his  spiritual  thun^ 
4^m  ai^nst  Henry*  But  Clemelit  proceeded  no  fetniiet 
than  to  deislare  die*  nullity  of  Cranmer's  sentence,  as  wdl 
as  diat  of  H^aty's  seeond  marriage;  threatening  him 
with  exieon(i0^uiiicati(m^  if  heibre  the  first  of  November 
emuing  he  did  not  replace  every  thing,  in  the  condition 
in  whkh  it  formerly  stood.^  An  event  had  'happened, 
from  which  the  pontiff  expected  a  more  amicable  eon^ 
ehidionof  the.  di£6&reiie^,  and  which  huulered  him  from 
carrying  matlers  to  eiuremky  against  the  king. 

Th£  pope  had  e}mms  upon  the  dntchy  of  Ferrara  fo? 
the  sovefei^ty  of  Reggio  and  Modena;*^  and,  having 
siibrnkt^  his  pret^nst^ms  to  ^le  arbitration  of  die  empe« 
ror,  he  was  suxprssed  to  find  a  sentence  pr^mou^ced 
against  ^biim.  Enraged  at  this  disappointment,  be  hearkt 
exj^  to  |»ropO80|s  of*  amity  from  Francis  ;  and  when  that 
monarch  mstde  overtures  6f  marrying  the  duke  of  Orleans^ 
his  second  son,  to  Caidiarine  of  Modicis,  mece  of  the 
pope,  Ckment  gladly  embraced'an  alliance,  by  which  his 
faafiily  was  so  much  honoured*  An  interview  was  even 
appointed  between  the  pope  and  French  kkig  at  Marseilles ; 
asid  Fi*ancis^as  a  common  friend  there  emplo3red  his  good 
offices  in  mediating  an  accommodatk^n  betw^to  his  new 
ally  and  the  king  of  England. 

Had  this  connexion  gS  France  with  lin^  court  of 
Ronae  taken  place  a  few  years  sooner,  th^*e  had  been 
Utde  diffieulty  in  adjusting  the  quarrel  with  Henry^  Iht 
kiag's  request  was  an  ordinary  one ;  and  the  same  plenary 
IKiwer  of  the  po|^^  which  had  granted  a  dispoisation  for 
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MISTCmY  OF  ENGLAND, 


CHAP,  his  espousing  of  Catharine,  could  easily  hare  annulled  the 
^^"^  marriage.  But  in  the  progress  of  the  quarrel  the  state  of 
1533.  affairs  was  much  changed  on  both  sides*  Henry  had 
shaken  off  much  of  that  reverence  which  he  had  early 
imbibed  for  the  apostolic  see ;  and  finding  that  his  sub* 
jedts  of  £41  ranks  had  taken  part  with  him,  and  willingly 
complied  with  his  measures  for  breaking  off  foreign 
dependence,  he  had  begun  to  relish  his  spiritual  auAority, 
and  would  scarcely,  it  was  apprehended,  be  indsiclsd  to 
renew  his  submissions  to  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  pop^ 
on  the  other  hand,  now  ran  a  manifest  risk  of  infringing 
his  authority  by  a  compliance  with  the  king;  and  as  a 
sentence  of  divorce  could  no  longer  be*  rested  oh  nulliues 
in  Julius's  bull,  but  would  be  construed  as  an  aeknow* 
ledgment  of  papal  usurpations,  it  was  foreseen  that  the 
Lutherans  would  thence  take  occasion  of  triumph,  and 
would  persevere  more  obstinately  in  their  present  prin^ 
ciples.  But  notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  Frandis  did 
not  despair  of  mediating  an  agreement.  He  observed 
that  the  king  had  still  some  remains  of  prejudice  in  favour 
of  the  catholic  church,  and  was  apprehensive  of  the  conse- 
quences which  mig^t  ensue  from  too  violent  innovations. 
He  saw  the  interest  that  Clement  had  in  preserving  the 
obedience  of  England,  which  was  one  bf  the  rtdiest 
jewels  in  the  papal  crown.  And  he  hoped  that  these 
motives  dn  both  sides  would  facilitate  a  mutual  agree- 
ment, and  would  forward  the  effects  of  his  good  offices. 
1534.  Francis  first  prevailed  on  the  pope  to  promise,  that 

if  the  king  would  send  a  proxy  to  Rome,  and  thereby 
i^ubmit  his  t:ause  to  the  holy  see,  he  should  appoint  com- 
missioners to  meet  at  Cambray,  and  form  the  process; 
and  he  shoildd  imn^iediately  afterwards  pronounce  the  sen- 
tence of  divorce  required  of  him.      Bellay,  bishop  of 
.    Paris,  was  next  despatched  to  London,  and  obtained  a 
promise  from  the  king,  that  he  would  submit  his  cause jto 
King'sfinai  the   Roman- consistory,   provided   the   cardinals   of  the 
^^        Imperial  faction  were  excluded  from   it.     The  prelate 
Roipe.       carried  this   verbal   promise  to  Rome;    and   the    pope 
agreed,  that  if  the  king  wcmld  sign  a  written  agreement  to 
the  same  purpose,  his  demands  should  be  fully  complied 
with.     A  day  was  appointed  for  the  return  of  the  xnes- 
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tcogers ;  and  all  Europe  regarded  this  affair,  which  had    CHAP, 
^eatened  a  violent  rupture  between  England  and  ^^  v^^^vi^ 
Romish  church,  as   drawing  towards  an   amicable  con-      1534. 
elusion*''     But  the  greatest  a^airs  often  depend  on  the 
most  frivolous  incidents.     The  courier  who  carried  the 
king's   written   promise   waa  detained   beyond  the   day 
appointed:   News  was  brought  to  Rome  that  a  libel  had 
been  published  in  England  against  the  court  of  Rome^ 
and  a  farce  acted  before  the  king  in  derision  of  the  pope 
and  cardipals**     The  pope  and  cardinals  entered  into  tiie  M^r^h  23. . 
consistory  inflamed  with  anger ;  and  by  a  precipitate  sen-* 
tence,  the  marriage  of  Henry  and  Catharine  was  pro- 
nounced valid,  and  Henry  declared  to  be  excommunicatefl 
if  he  refused  to  adhere  to  it.     Two  days  after  the  cou* 
rier  arrived :    and  Clement,  who  had  been  hurried  from 
his  usual  prudence,  found,  that  though  he   heartily  re- 
pented of  this,  hasty  measure,   it  would   be   difficult  for 
him  to  retract  it,  or  replace  affairs^  on  the  same  footing  aa 
before.  . 

It  is  npt  probable  that  the  pope,  had  he  conducted 
himself  with  ev^r  so  great  moderation  and  temper,  could 
hope,  during  the  lifetime  of  Henry,  to  have  regained 
much  authority  or  influence  in  England.  That  monarch  isth  Jan, 
was  of  a  temper  both  impetuous  and  obstinate;  and  hav- 
ing proceeded  so  far  in  throwing  off  the  papal  yoke,  he 
never  could  again  have  been  brought  tamely  to  fa^end  his 
neck  to  it.  Even  at  the  time  when  he  was  negotiating  a 
reconciliation  with  Rome,  he  either  entertained  so  little 
liopes  of  success,  or  was  so  indifferent  about  the  event, 
thsit  he  had  assembled  a  parliament,  and  continued  to  A  parii*- 
enact  laws  totally  desU*uctive.  of  the  papal  authority.  The  ^^^  " 
people  had  been  prepared  by  degrees  for  this  great  inno- 
vation. Each  preceding  session  had  retrenched  some- 
what from  the  power  and  profits  of  the  pontiff.  ^  Care 
bad-  Ji>een  taken,  during  some  years,  to  teach  the  nation 
that  a  general  council  was.  much  superior  to  a  pope.  But 
now  a  bishop  preached  every  Sunday  at  Paul's  cross,  in 
order  to  inculcate  the  doctrine,  that  the  pope  was  entitled 
to  na  authority  at  all  beyond  the  bound?  of  his  o\yn 

• 
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CHAP,    diocesct^     The   pxpc^ediagfi  of  the   parliamciit   slioweA 
thaf  they  had  entirely  adopted  this-  opinion ;  and  there  is 


1534,  reason  tp  believe  that  the  king^  after  having  procured  a 
favourable  sentence  from  Romet  which  would  h«ve  re** 
moved  all  doubts  with  regard  to  his  second  marriage  and 
die  succession,  might  indeed  have  lived  on  terms  of 
civility  with  the  Roman  pontiff,  but  never  would  have 
surrendered  to  him  any  conaiderable  share  pf  his  assumed 
prerogative.  The  importance  of  the  laws  passed  this 
session,  even  before  intelligence  arrived  of  the  riqksit 
resoltttioxis  tf^ken  at  Rome,  is  su4icient  to  justify  this 
opinion* 

All  payments  made  to  the  apostolic  chainber;  all 
provisions,  bulls,  dispensations,  were  abolished:  Mpnav 
teries  were  subjected  to  the  visitation  and  government  of 
the  king  alone:  The  law  for  punishing  heretics  was 
moderated ;  the  ordinary  was  prohibited  from  imprisoaiiig 
or  trying  any  person  npon  suspicion  silone,  wHhout  pre«, 
sentfnent  by  two  lawful  witnesses;  and  it  was  decbored, 
that  to  speak  against  the  pope's  authority  was-  no  horesy  ; 
Bishops  were  to  be  appointed  by  a  congi  (PeUre  from  dsa 
pxxdwn,  or,  in  case  of  die  dean  and  chapter's  refusal,  by  l«t« 
ters  patent ;  and  no  recourse  was  to  be  had  tp  Rssae  for 
palls,  bulls,  or  provisions ;  Campeggio  and  GHiAucci^  tiro 
Italians,  were  deprived  of  the  bishoprics  of  Salisbury  and 
Worcester,  which,  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  :^  The  lav 
which  had  been  formerly  nude  agunst  paying  an^iates  or 
&rst  fruits,  but  which  had  been  left  in  the  king^a  power  to 
suspend  or  enforce,  was  finally  established :  And  a  subs 
mission  which  was  exacted  two  years  before  from  the 
clergy,  and  which  had  been  obtained  with  great  difKculty^ 
received  this  session  the  sanction  of  parliament.^  In  this 
sttbn^ission  the  clergy  acknowle^ed  that  convocations 
ought  to  be  assembled  by  the  king's  authority  paly  i  diey 
promise  to  enact  no  new  canons  lyidiout  his  conssnt;  and . 
they  agree  that  he  should  appoint  thirty^two  commisaioii-r 
ers,  in  order  to  examine,  die  old  canons,  aad  abxpgate 
sudi  as  should  be  fpund  prejudicial  to  his  royal  prerog^ 
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tite.^     An  apf^eal  was   also  s^wed  from  the  bishop's    chap. 
c«urt  to  the  king  in  chancery.  ^_VJ^ 

.  BvT  the  most  important  law  pass«l  this  session,  was  ^^^ 
that  which  regulated  tiie  succession  to  the  crown:  The 
mamage  of  the  kia^  with  Catharine  was  declared  unlaw«- 
ful,  void,  and  of  no  effect :  The  primate's  sentence  annul* 
ling  it  was  ratified :  And  the  marriage  with  queen  Anne  was 
estaUished  and  confirmed.     The  crown  was  appointed  to  \ 

descend  to  the  issue  of  this  marriage,  and  failing  them  to 
ti%c  king's  hdurs  for  even  An  oath  was  likewise  enjoined  to  March  so. 
be  t^ken  in  favour  o(  this  order  of  successiom^  under  the 
penalty  of  imprisonment  during  the  king's  pleaisure,  and 
forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels*  And  all  sbinder  against 
the  king,  qu^n,  or  their  issue,  was  subjected  to  the 
paialty  of  misprision  of  treason.  After  these  compliances 
the  parliament  was  prorogued ;  and  those  acts,  so  con- 
temptu6us  towards  the  pope,  and  so  destructive  of  his 
authority Y.  were  passed  at  the-  very  time  that  Clement 
pronounced  his  hasty  sexitence  against  the  king.  Henry's 
resentment  against  queen  C^tharihe^  on  account  of  her 
gbs^nacy^  was  the  reason  why  he  excluded  her  daughter 
from  all  hopes  of  succeeding  to  the  crown ;  contrary  to 
his  first  intentions  when  he  began  the  process  of  divorce, 
and  of  ^spei&ation  for  a  second  marriage* 

The  king  found  his  ecclesiastical  subjects  as  compliant 
as  ibt  laity.  The  convocation  ordered  that  the  act  against 
appeals  to  Rome,  together  with  the  king's  appeal  from 
the  pope  to  a  general  council,  should  be  affixed  to  the 
doors  of  all  the  churches  in  the  kingdom :  And  they  voted 
that  the  bidbop  of  Rome  had  by  the  law  of  God  no  more 
jurisdiction  in  England  than  any  other  foreign  bishop ; 
and  that  the  authority  which  he  and  his  predecessors  had 
there  exercised  was  only  by  usurpation,  and  by  the  suffer* 
sAce  of  £iigiish  princes*  Four  persons  alone  opposed 
this  vote  in  the  lower  house,  and  one  doubted*  It  passed 
unanimously  in  the  upper.  The  bishops  went  so  far  in 
thrir  complaisance,  that  they  took  out  new  commissions 
from  the  crown,  in  which  all  their  spiritual  and  episcopal 
authority  wa$  ex^essly  affirmed  to  be  derived  ultimately 

i  Collier,  vol.  ii.  p.  69,  70. 
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CHAP,   from  the  civil  magistrate,  aad  to  be  entirely  dejpcndent  <m 
'     his  good  pleasure.'^ 


1534.  The  oath  regarding  the  succession  was  generally  taken 

throughout  the  kingdom*  Fisher  bishop  of  Rochesieri 
and  sir  Thomas  More,  were  the  only  persons  of  note 
4hat  entertained  scruples  with  regard  to  its  legali^'*  Fislwr 
was  obnoxious  on  account  of  some  practices  into  whiqh 
his  credulity,  rather  than  any  bad  intentions,  seems  t9 
have  betrayed  him.  But  More  was  the  person  of  greatest 
reputation  in  the  kingdom  for  virtue  and  integrity;  and 
as  it  was  believed  that  his  authority  would  have  influence 
on  the  sentiments .  of  others,  grei^  pains  were  taken  tQ 
convince  him  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  oath*  He  declared 
that  he  had  no  scruple  with  regard  to  the  succession,  and 
thought  that  the  parliament  had  full  power  to  settle  it: 
He  offered  to  draw  an  oath  himself,  which  would  ensure 
his  allegiance  to  the  heir  appointed ;  but  he  refused  the 
oath  prescribed  by  law ;  because  the  preamble  of  that 
oath  asserted  the  legality  of  the  king's .  marriage  with 
Anne,'  and  thereby  implied  that  his  former  marriage  with 
Catharine  was  unlawful  and  invalid*  Cranmer  the  priniatei 
and  Cromwell  now  secretary  of  state,  who  highly  loved 
and  esteemed  More,  entreated  him  to  lay  aside  his 
scruples ;  and  their  friendly  importunity  seemed  to  weig^ 
more  with  him  than  all  the  pendties  attending  his  refusal' 
He  persisted,  however,  in  a  mild  though  firm  manner,  to 
maintain  his  resolution ;  and  the  king,  irritated  agabst 
him  as  well  as  Fisher,  ordered  both  to  be  indicted  ufKNt 
the  statute,  and  committed  prisoners  to  the  Tower. 
dd  Nov.  The  parliament  being  again  assembled,  conferred  on 

the  king  the  title  of  the  only  supreme  head  on  earth  of.  the 
church  of  England;  as  they  had  already  invested  him 
with  all  the  real  power  belonging  to  it*  In  this  memorable 
act  the  parliament  granted  him  power,  or  rather  acknpw* 
ledged  his  inherent  power,  '^  to  visit,  and  repress,  redrcsfit 
*  ■  reform,  order,  correct,  restrain,  or  amend  all  errors, 
"  heresies,  abuses,  offences,  contempts,  and  enonniti^ 
"  which  fell  under  any  spiritual  authority,  or  jurisdic- 
"  tion."*     They  also  declared  it  treason  to  attempt,  im«' 

y  ColIier'gEccles.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  z  B'ornet,  vol.  i.  p.  15& 
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g^He,  or  speak  evil  against  the  king,  queen,  or  his  heirs,    CHAP, 
or  to  endeavour  depriving  them  of  their  dignities  or  titles^  ^^,-J 
They  gaye  him  a  right  to  all  the  annates  and  tidies  of     ^534 
benefices,  which  had  formerly  been  paid  to  the  <court  of 
Rome.     They  granted    him  a  subsidy  and    a  fifteenth* 
They  attainted  More- and  Fisher  for  misprision  of  treason. 
And  they  completed  the- union  of  England  and  Wales^ 
by  giving  to  that  principality  all  the  benefit  of  the  English 
laws. 

Thus  the  authority  of  the  popes,  like  all  exorbitant 
power,  was  ruined  by  the  excess  of  its  acquisitions^  and 
by  stretching  its  pretensions  beyond  what  it  was  possible 
lor  any  human  principles  or  prepossessions  to  sustain. 
Indulgences  had  in  former  ages  tended  extremely  to 
enrich  the  holy  see ;  but  being  openly  abused,  they  served 
to  excite  the  first  commotions  and  opposition  in  Germany! 
The  prerogative  of  granting  dispensations  had  also  con- 
tributed much  to  attach  all  the  sovereign  princes  and  great 
families  in  Europe  to  the  papal  authority ;  but  meeting 
with  an  unlucky  concurrence  of  circumstances,  was  now 
the  cause  why  England  separated  herself  from  the  Ro- 
mish communion.  The  acknowledgment  of  the  king's 
supremacy  introduced  there  a  greater  simplicity  in  the 
government,  by  uniting  the  spiritual  with  the  civil  power, 
and  preventing  disputes  •  about  limits,  which  never  could 
exactly  be  determined,  between  the  contending  jurisdicy 
tions«  A  way  was  also  prepared  for  checking  the  exor- 
bitances of  superstition,  and  breaking  those  shackles  by 
which  all  human  reason,  policy,  and  industry,  had  so  long 
been  encumbered.  The  prince,  it  may  be  supposed,  being 
head  of  the  religion,  as  well  as  of  the  temporal  jurisdiction 
of  the  kingdom,  though  he  might  sometimes  employ  the  for- 
mer as  an  engine  of  government,  had  no  interest,  like  the 
Roman  pontiff,  in  nourishing  its  excessive  growth ;  and, 
except  when  blinded  by  his  own  ignorance  or  bigotry, 
would  be  sure  to  retain  it  within  tolerable  limits,  and  pre- 
vent its  abuses.  And  on  the  whole,  there  followed  from 
this  revolution  many  beneficial  consequences ;  though  per- 
haps neither  foreseen  nor  intended  by  the  persons  who 
had  the  chief  hand  in  conducting  it.  , 
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CHAP.  Whiie   Henry  proceeded  with  so  tatxth  order  and 

tranquillity  in  changing  the  national  religion,  and  while 


1534.  ^^^  authority  seenaed  entirely  secure  in  England,  he  was 
held  in  some  inquietude  by  the  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland 
and  in  Scotland. 

Tub  earl  of  Kildare  was  deputy  of  Ireland,  under  thf 
duke  of  Richmond,  the  king's  natural  son,  who  bore  tbe 
title  of  lieutenant ;  and  as  Kildare  was  accused  of  some 
violences  against  ,the  family  of  Ossory,  his  hereditaiy 
enemies,  be  was  summoned  to  answer  for  his  co^ducl. 
He  left  his  authority  in  the  hands  of  his  son,  who  hearisK 
that  his  father  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  was  in  danger 
of  his  life,  immediately  took  up  arms,  and  joining  himself 
to  Oneale,  Ocarrol,  and  other  Irish  nobility,  committed 
many  ravages,  murdered  Allen  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and 
laid  siege  to  that  city*  Kildare  meanwhile  died  in  prison, 
and  his  son,  persevering  in  his  revolt,  made  applications 
to  the  emperor,  who  promised  him  assistance*  The  king 
was  obliged  to  send  over  some  forces  to  Ireland,  which 
so  harassed  the  rebels,  that  this  young  nobleman,  finding 
the  emperor  backward  in  fulfilling  his  promises,  was  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  surrendering  himself  prisoner 
to  lord  Leonard  Gray,  the  new  deputy,  brother  to  the 
marquis  of  Dorset,  He  was  carried  over  to  England, 
together  with  his  five  uncles ;  and  after  trial  and  convic- 
tion they  were  all  brought  to  public  justice ;  though  two 
of  the  uncles,  in  order  to  save  the  family,  had  pretended 
to  join  the  king's  party. 

The  earl  of  Angus  had  acquired  the  entire  ascendant 
in  Scotland ;  and  having  gotten  possession  of  die  king^s 
person,  then  in  early  youth,  he  was  able,  by  means  of  that 
advantage,  and  by  employing  the  power  of  his  own  family? 
to  retain  the  reins  of  government.  The  queen  dowager, 
however,  his  consort,  bred  him  great  disturbance.  For 
having  separated  herself  from  him,  on  account  of  some 
jealousies  and  disgusts,  and  having ,  procured  a  divorce, 
»he  had  married  another  man  of  quality,  of  the  name  of 
Stuart ;  and  she  joiiied  all  the  discontented  nobility  who 
opposed  Augusts  authority.  James  himself  was  dissatis- 
fied with  the  slavery  to  which  he  was  reduced;  and  by 
secret  correspondence  he  incited  first  Walter  Spot,  *«** 
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the  earl  of  Lenox,  to  attempt  by  force  of  arms  the  freeing  CHAP. 
him  from  the  hands  of  Angus.  Both  enterprises  failed  ^^^^^^^ 
of  success ;  but  James,  impatient  of  restraint,  found  means  1554. 
at  last  of  escaping  to  Stirling,  where  his  mother  then  re- 
sided ;  and  having  summoned  all  the  nobility  to  attend 
him,  he  overturned  the  authority  of  the  Douglases,  and 
obliged  Angus  and  his  brother  to  fly  into  England,  where 
they  were  protected  by  Henry.  The  king  of  Scotland, 
being  now  arrived  at  years  of  maturity^  took  the  govern- 
ment into  his  own  hands;  and  employed  himself  with 
great  spirit  and  valour  in  repressing  those  feuds,  ravages, 
and  disorders,  which,  though  they  disturbed  the  cburse  of 
public  justice,  served  to  support  the  martial  spirit  of  the 
Scots,  and  contributed  by  that  means  to  maintain  national 
independency.  He  was  desirous  of  renewing  the  ancient 
league  with  the  French  nation ;  but  finding  Francis  in  close 
union  with  England,  and  on  that  account  somewhat  cold  in 
hearkening  to  his  proposals,  he  received  the  more  favour-  \ 

ably  the  advances  of  the  emperor,  whe  hoped  by  means  of 
such  an  ally  to  breed  disturbance  to  England.  He  offered  ' 
the  Scottish  king  the  choice  of  three  princesses,  his  own      .    . 
near  relations,  and  all  of  the  name  of  Mary ;  his  sister  the    ' 
dowager  of  Hungary,  his  niece  a  daughter  of  Portugal,  or 
his  cousin  the  daughter  of  Henry,  whom  he  pretended  to 
dispose  of  unknown  to  her  father.     James  was  more  in- 
clined to  the  latter  proposal,  had  it  not  upon  reflection 
been  found  impracticable ;  and  his  natural  propensity  to 
France   at  last  prevailed  over  all  other   considerations. 
The  alliance  with  France  necessarily  engaged  James  to 
maintain  peace  with  England.      But  though  invited  by 
his  uncle  Henry  to  confer  with  him  at  Newcastle,  and 
concert  common  measures  for  repressing  the  ecclesiastics 
in  both  kingdoms,  and  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  Rome,  he 
could  not  be  prevailed  on,  by  entering  England,  to  put 
himself  in  the  king's  power.     In  order  to  have  a  pretext 
for  refusing  the  conference,  he  applied  to  the  pope,  and 
obtained  a  brief,  forbidding  him  to  engage  in  any  personal 
negotiations  with  an  enemy  of  the  holy  see.     From  these 
measures  Henry  easily  concluded,  that  he  could  very  little 
depend  on  the  friendship  of  his  nephew.  But  those  events 
took  not  place  till  some  time  after  our  present  period«t 
Vol.  III.  Uu 
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Religioua  principles  of  the  people-^f  the  king'^  thi 
ministers^-^Farther  progress  of  the  reformation^tt 
Thomas  More*-^The  maid  of  Kent — Trial  and  executm 
of  Fisher  bishop  of  Rochester — of  sir  Thomas  Mor$ 
^-^King  excommunicated — Death  of  queen  Catharine^ 
Suppression  of  the  lesser  monasteries^-^A  parliament^ 
A  convocation-^Translation  of  the  Bible — Disgrace  ^ 
^een  Anne^^Her  trial^^and  execution^^A  parHament 
*— j4  convocation*-~*Discontents  am^ong  the  people-^Insur' 
rection^-^Birth  of  prince  Edward^  and  death  of  queen 
yanc'-^uppression  of  the  greater  monasterieS'^ar&* 
not  Pokn 

CHAP.  THE  ancient  and  almost  uninterrupted  oppo- 

sition of  interests  between  tjie  laity  and  clergy  in  England, 


1534.  and  between  the  English  clergy  and  the  court  of  Rome, 
^^°lc$  ^^  sufi&ciently  prepared  the  nation  for  a  breach  with  the 
of  the  sovereign  pontiff;  and  men  had  penetration  enbugh  to 
peope.  discover  abuses,  which  were  plainly  calculated  for  the 
temporal  advantages  of  the  hierarchy,  and  which  they 
found  destructive  of  their  own.  These  subjects  seemed 
proportioned  to  human  understanding ;  and  even  the  peo- 
ple, who  felt  the  power  of  interest  in  their  own  breast, 
could  perceive  the  purpose  of  those  numerous  inventions, 
which  the  interested  spirit  of  the  Roman  pontiff  had  in- 
troduced into  religion.  But  when  the  reformers  proceed- 
ed thence  to  dispute  concerning  the  nature  of  the  sacra* 
wients,  the  operations  of  grace,  the  terms  of  acceptance 
with  the  Deity,  men  were  thrown  into  amazement,  and 
were  during  some  time  at  a  loss  how  to  choose  their  party* 
The  profound  ignorance  in  which  both  the  clergy  and 
laity ,  formerly  lived,  and  their  freedom  from  theological 
altercations,  had  produced  a  sincere  but  indolent  acquiesr 
oence  in  received  opinions ;  and  the  multitude  were  nei- 
ther maachtA  tQ  then>  by  topics  of  reasoning,  nor  by  tbos« 
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prejudices  &ad  antipadiies  against  oppcmebtd,  which  have  CHai^. 
ever  a  more  natural  and  powerful  influence  over  them.  ^^^^ 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  a  new  opinion  was  advanced,  sup'-  ^^^ 
ported  by  such  an  authority  as  to  call  up  their  attention, 
they  felt  their  capacity  totally  unfitted  for  such  disquisi-' 
tions ;  and  they  perpetually  fluctuatcfd  between  the  con- 
tending parties^  Hence  the  quick  and  violent  movements 
by  which  the  people  were  agitated,  even  in  the  most  op- 
posite directions :  Hence  their  seeming  prostitution,  lA 
sacrificing  to  present  power^  the  nwst  sacred  principled : 
And  hence  the  rapid  progress  during  some  time,  and  tH6 
sudden  as  well  as  entire  check  soon  after,  of  the  new 
doctrines.  When  men  were  cmce  settled  in  their  particu^ 
lar  sects,  and  had  fortified  themselves  in  »a  habitual  de*- 
testadon  of  those  who  were  denominated  heretics,  they 
adhered  with  more  obstinacy  to  the  principles  of  their 
education ;  and  the  limits  of  the  two  religions  thencefortll 
remained  fixed  and  unchangeable. 

Nothing  more  forwarded  the  first  progress  of  th* 
reformers,  than  the  offer  which  they  made,  of  submitting 
all  religious  doctrines  to  private  judgment,  and  tiiie  sUBi- 
mons  given  every  one  to  examine  the  principles  Ibrmefiy 
imposed  upon  him.  Though  the  multitude  nmrt  totally 
unqualified  for  this  undertaking,  they  yet  were  highly  *  * 
pleased  with  it.  They  fancied  that  they  were  exercising 
their  judgment,  while  they  opposed  to  Ae  prejudices  of 
ancient  authority,  more  powerful  prejudices  of  aii6th6f 
lind.  The  novelty  itself  of  the  doctrines ;  the  pleasu)^6 
of  an  imaginary  triumph  in  dispute ;  the  fervent  iieal  of 
the  reformed  preachers ;  their  patience  and  even  aJacritJ^ 
in  suffering  persecution,  death  and  torments  j  a  disgust 
at  the  restraints  of  the  old  religion ;  an  indignation  against 
the  tyranny  and  interested  spirit  of  the  ecclesiastics ;  thed^ 
motives  were  prevalent  with  the  people,  and  bj^  such  coii-* 
siderations  were  men  so  generally  induced  during  Aat  agd 
to  throw  off  the  religion  of  their  ancestors* 

BtTT  in  proportion  as  the  practice  of  submitting  reli* 
gion  to  private  judgment  was  acceptable  to  the  people,  it 
appeared  in  some  respects  dangerous  to  the  rights  of  sove-* 
reigns,  and  seemed  to  destroy  that  implicit  obedience  on 
whieb.the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate  is  cliie%  found- 
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ed*  The  very  precedent^  of  shaking  so  aotient  sod  deep 
founded .  an  establishment  as  that  of  the  Romish  luenr- 
chy,  might,  it  was  apprehended,  prepare  the  way  but 
other  innovations.  The  repuUican  spirit  which  naturally 
took  place  among  the  reformers  increased  this  jealousy* 
The  furious  insurrections  of  the  populace,  excited  by 
JVf  uncer  and  other  anabaptists  in  Germany,^  furnished  a 
new  pretence  for  decrying  the  reformation.  Nor  ought 
we  to  conclude,  because  protestants  in  our  time  prove  as 
dutiful  subjects  as  those  of  any  other  communion,  that. 
therefore,  such  apprehensions  were  altogether  without  any 
shadow  of  plausibility.  Though  the.  liberty  of  private 
judgment  be  tendered  to  the  disciples  of  the  reformation, 
it  is  not  in  reality  accepted  of;  and  men  are  generally 
contented  to. acquiesce  implicitly  in  those  establishmentSy 
however  new,  into  which  their  early  education  has  thrown 
them. 

No  prince  in  Europe  was  possessed  of  such  absolute 
authority  as  Henry,  not  even  the  pope  himself,  in  his 
own  capital,  where  he  united  both  the  civil  and  ecclesias* 
deal,  powers  ;*  and  there  was  small  likelihood  that  any 
doctrine  which  lay  under  the  imputation  of  encouraging 
sedition  could  ever  pretend  to  his  favour  and  countenance* 
But  besides  this  political  jealousy,  there, was  another  rea- 
•soh  which  inspired  this  imperious  monarch  with  an  aver*' 
aion  to  the  reformers.  He  had  early  declared  his  sentt- 
infants  against  Luther;  and  having  entered  the  lists  in 
those  scholastic  quarrels,  he  bad  received  from  his  cour- 
tiers and  theologians  infinite  applause  for  bis  performance* 
Elated  by  his  imaginary  success,  and  blinded  by  a  natu- 
ral arfogance  and  obstinacy  of  temper,  he  had  entertained 
the  most  lofty  opinion  of  his  own  erudition ;  and  he  re- 
ceived with  impatience,  mixed  with  contempt,  ;any  con- 
tradiction to  his  sentiments.  Luther  also  had  been  so 
^mprudent  as  to  treat  in  a  very  indecent  manner  his  royal 
antagonist;  and  though  he  afterwards  made  the  niost 
humble  submissions  to  Henry,  and  apologized  for  the 
vehemence  of  his  former  expressions,  he  never  could 
efface  the  hatred  which  the  king  had  conceived  against 
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him  and  hb  doctrines*     The  idea  of  heresy, still  appeared    CHAV. 
detestable  as  well  as  formidable  to  that  prince ;  and  whilst 


his  resentment  against  the  see  of  Rome  had  corrected  one  1534. 
OMisiderable  part  of  his  early  prejudices,  he  had  made  it 
a  point  of  honour  never  to  relinquish  the  remainder. 
Separate  as  he  stood  from  the  catholic  church,  and  from 
^e  Roman  pontiff,  the  head  of  it,  he  still  valued  himself 
on  maintaining  the  catholic  doctrine,  and  on  guarding 
by  fire  and  sword  the  imagined  purity  of  his  speculative 
principles. 

Henry's  ministers  and  courtiers  were  of  "Sis  motley  a  Of  the 
character  as  his  conduct;    and  seemed  to  waver,  during  ^' 

his  whole  reign,  between  the  ancient  and  the  new  religion. 
The  queen,  engaged  by  interest  as  well  as  inclination, 
litvoured  the  cause  of  the  reformers ;  Cromw.el,  who  was 
created  secretary  of,  state,  and  who  was  daily  advancing 
in  the  king's  confidence,  had  embraced  the  same  views ; 
and  as  he  was  a  man  of  prudence  and  abilities,  he  was 
able,  very  e&ctually^  though  in  a  covert  manner,  to  pro- 
mote the  late  innovations ;  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Caur 
terbury,  had  secretly  adopted  the  protestant  tenets ;  and 
he  had  gained  Henry's  friendship  by  his  candour  and  sin- 
cerity;  virtues  which  he  possessed  in  as  eminent  a  degree 
as  those  times,  equally  distracted  with  faction  and  oppres- 
sed by  tyranny,  could  easily  permit*  On  the  other  hand, 
the. duke  of  Norfolk  adhered  to  the  ancient  faith ;  and  by 
his  high  rank,  as  well  as  by  his  talents  both  for  peace  'and 
war,  he  had  great  authority  in  the  king's  council :  Gardi- 
ner, lately  created  bishop  of  Winchester,  had  enlisted 
himself  in  the  same  party ;  and  the  suppleness  of  his  char- 
acter, and  dexterity  of  his  conduct,  had  rendered  him 
es^emely  useful  to  it. 

All  these  ministers,  while  they  stood  in  the  most 
irreconcilable  opposition  of  principles  to  each  other,  were 
obliged  to  disguise  their  particular  opinions,  and  to  pre- 
tend an  entire  agreement  with  the  sentiments  of  their 
master*  Cromwel  and  Cranmer  still  carried  the  appear- 
ance of  a  conformity  to  the  ancient  speculative  toiets  i 
but  they  artfully  made  use  of  Henry's  resentment  to  widen 
the  breach  with  the  see  of  Rome.  Norfolk  and  Gardi- 
ner feigned  an  assent  to  the  king's  supremacy,  and  to  hh 
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€»AP.   renunciation  of  the  sovereign  pontiff;  but  Aey  eacouifaged 
XXXI.    i^j^  passkm  for  the  catholic  faith ;  and  instigated  him  ta 


1554  punish  those  daring  heretics  who  had  presumed  to  rej«c% 
his  theological  principles.  Both  sides  hoped,  by  ihitit 
unlimited  compliance,  to  bring  him  over  to  their  party  i 
The  king,  meanwhile,  who  held  the  balance  between  ^e 
factions,  was  enabled  by  the  courtship  paid  him  both  by 
protestants  and  catholics  to  assume  an  unbounded  autho* 
rity  :  And  though  in  all  bis  measures  he  was  really  driven 
by  his  ungovemed  humour,  he  casually  steered  a  ccMirse 
which  led  more  certainly  to  arbitrary  power,  dian  any 
which  the  most  profound  politics  could  have  traced  out 
to  him.  Artifice,  refinement,  and  hypocrisy,  in  hss  sitii- 
ation,  would  have  put  botn  parties  on  their  guard  against 
him,  and  would  have  taught  them  reserve  in  complyfaig 
with  a  monarch  whom  they  could  never  hope  tborougUy 
to  have  gained :  But  while  the  frankness,  sincerity,  and 
openness  of  Henry's  temper  were  generally  known,  as  wett 
as  the  dominion  of  his  furious  passions,  each  side  dread- 
ed to  lose  him  by  the  smallest  opposition,  and  flattered 
themselves  that  a  blind  compliance  with  his  wiU  would 
throw  him  cordially  and  fully  into  their  interests. 

The  ambiguity  of  the  king's  conduct,  though  it  kept 
the  courtiers  in  awe,  served  in  the  main  to  encourage  the 
protestant  doctrine  among  his  subjects,  and  promoted  that 
spirit  of  innovation  with  which  the  age  was  generally  sei- 
zed*, and  which  nothing  but  ah  entire  uniformity,  as  well 
as  a  steady  severity  in  the  administration,  conld  be  able 
to  repress.  There  were  some  Englishmen,  Tindal,  Joye^ 
Constantine,  and  others,  who,  dreading  the  exertion  <i£ 
the  king's  authority,  had  fled  to  Antwerp,*^  where  tihe 
great  privileges  possessed  by  the  Low  Country  provk&eea 
terved,  during  some  time,  to  give  them  protection* 
Farther  These  men  employed  themselves  in  writing  English  books 
S[e^ibr-  ^g^ii^t  the  corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  against 
matJon.  images,  relics,  pilgrimages;  and  they  excited  the  curi- 
osity of  men  with  regard  to  that  question,  the  most  ana-i 
portant  in  theology,  the  terms  of  accejfytance  with  the  Su- 
preme Being.  In  conformity  to  the  Lutherans,  and  othei 
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jnaM^atavts,  ,<iiey  asserted  that  salvation  was  obtuned  by  chap. 
filtth  alone  j  and  that  the  most  infaUible  road  to  perdition*  \^.^ 
iras  a  reliaace  on  good  works ;  bjr  which  terms  they  un-  ^^^ 
dtYSftood  as  well  the  moral  duties  as  the  ceremonial  and 
monastic  observances.  The  defenders  of  the  ancient  reli- 
^on,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  the  efficacy  of  good 
'Works;  but  though  they  did  not  exclude  from  this  appel- 
lation the  social  virtues,  it  was  still  the  superstitions  gain* 
fal  to  the  church  which  they  chiefly  extolled  and  re- 
commended. The  books  composed  by  these  fugitives^ 
Imving  stolen  over  to  England,  began  to  make  converts 
•v^ry  where ;  but  it  was  a  translation  of  the  scriptures 
^r  Tindal  that  was  esteemed  the  most  dangerous  to  the 
established  faith*  The  first  edition  of  this  work,  compo* 
9ed  with  little  accuracy,  was  found  liable  to  considerable 
objections;  and  Tindal,  who  was  poor,  and  could  not 
afford  to  lose  a  great  part  of  the  impression,  was  longing 
for  aa  opportunity  of  correcting  his  errors,  of  which  he 
had  been  made  sensible.  Tonsal,  then  bishop  of  London, 
soon  after  of  Durham,  a  man  of  great  moderation,  being 
desirous  to  discourage  in  the  gentlest  manner  these  inno- 
vations, gave  private  orders  for  buying  up  all  the  copies 
that  could  be  found  at  Antwerp ;  and  he  burned  them 
publicly  in  Cheapside.    By  this  measure  he  supplied  Tin-  ' 

^siM'  with  money,  enabled  him  to  print  a  new  and  correct 
edttipQ  of  his  work,  and  gave  great  scandal  to  the  people 
in  thus  committing  to  the  flames  the  word  of  God/     " 

The  disciples  of  the  reformation  met  with  little  seve- 
rity durifig  the  ministry  of  Wolsey,  who,  though  himself 
a  clergyman,  bore  too  small  a  regard  to  the  ecclesiastical 
order  to  serve  as  an  instrument  of  their  tyranily  :  It  wasr 
eiren  aa  article  of  impeachment  against  him,^  that,  by  his 
€QimivaQce,  he  had  encouraged  the  growth  of  heresy,  and 
diiat  he  had  protected  and  acquitted  some  notorious  offen- 
ders^  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  succeeded  Wolsey  as  sir  Tho- 
diancellor,  is  at  oikc  an  object  deserving  our  compassion,  ^^  ^^^' 

• 

^  SiMrUeghun  estet  impietas  velle  placere  Deo  per  opera  et  non  ^r  solam 
fidera.  Jjuther  adversus  regem.  Ita  vides  qnam  dives  sit  homo  Cliristianus  ave 
iMptizattts,  qui  etiam  volens  non  potest  perdere  salutem  suam  quantiscunque 
peccatis.  Nulla  enim  peccata  possunt  eum  damnare  nisi  inci*ediiUtas.  Jd,  de 
captivUate  Babyhivicd.  * 

f  Hall.  foL  186.  Pox,  vol.  i.  p.  138.    Burnet,  voL  I  p.  159. 
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CHAP,  and  an  instance  of  the  usual  prooress  of  men's  sentimeiits 
^z^;,^  during  that  age.  This  man,  whose  elegant  genius  and 
1534.  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  noble  spirit  of  antiquity  had 
givei}  him  very  enlarged  sentiments,  and  who  had  in  his 
early  years  advanced  principles  which  even  at  present 
would  be  deemed  somewhat  too  free,  had,  in  the  course 
of  events,  been  so  irritated  by  polemics,  and  thrown  inte 
such  a  superstitious  attachment  to  the  ancient  faith,  diat 
few  inquisitors  have  been  guilty  of  greater  violence  in 
their  prosecution  of  heresy.  Though  adorned  with  the 
gentlest  manners  as  well  as  the  purest  integrit}"^,  he  car- 
ried to  the  utmost  height  his  aversion  to  heterodoxy ;  and 
James  Bainham,  in  particular,  a  gentleman  of  the  Tein-> 
pie,  experienced  from  him  the  greatest  severity.  Baiiv- 
ham,  accused  of  favouring  the  new  opinions,  was  carried 
to  More's  house ;  and  having  refused  to  discover  his  ac- 
complices, the  chancellor  ordered  him  to  be  whipped  in 
his  presence,  and  afterwards  sent  him  to  the  Tower,  where 
he  himself  saw  him  put  to  the  torture.  .  The  unhappy 
gentleman,  overcome  by  all  these  severities,  abjured  his 
opinions ;  but  feeling  afterwards  the  deepest  compunction 
for  his  apostasy,  he  openly  returned  to  his  former  tenets, 
and  even  courted  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  He  was  con- 
demned as  an  obstinate  and  relapsed  heretic,  and  ^was 
burned  in  Smithfield.** 

Many  were  brought  into  the  bishops*  courts  for  oflFen- 
ces  which  appear  trivial,  but  which  were  regarded  as  sym- 
bols of  the  party :    some  for  teaching  their  cKildren  the 
Lord's  prayer  in  English ;  others  for  reading  the  New 
Testament  in  that  language,  or  for  speaking  against  pil- 
grimages.     To  harbour  the  persecuted  preachers,  to-  ne- 
glect the  fasts,  of  the  church,  to  declaim  against  the  vicea 
of  the  clergy,  were  capital  oiFences.     One  Tliomas  Bil- 
ney,  a  priest,  who  had  embraced  the  new  doctrine,  had 
been  terrified  into  an  abjuration  ;    but  was  so  haunted  by 
remorse,  that  his  friends  dreaded  some  fat^  effects  of  his 
despair.     At  last  his  mind  seemed  to  be  more  relieved  ; 
but  this  appearing  calm  proceeded  only  from  the  resolu- 
tion which  he  had  taken  of  expiating  his  past  offence  by 
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111  Open  confession  of  the  truth,  and  by  dying  a  martyr    CHAP, 
to  it.     He  went  through  Norfolk,  teaching  the  people  to  ^^^^.^ 
beware  of  idolatry,    and  of  trusting  for  their  salvation      ^534^ 
either  to  pilgrimages,   or  to  the  cowl  of  St.  Francis,  to 
the  prayers  of  the  saints,  or  to  images*      He  was  soon 
seized,  tried  in  the  bishops'  court,  and  condemned  as  a 
relapsed  heretic;  and  the  writ  was  sent  down  to  bum 
him*      When  brought  to  the  stake,  he  discovered  such 
patience,  fortitude,  and  devotion,  that  the  spectators  were 
much  affected  with  the  horrors  of  his  punishment ;  and 
some  mendicant  friars  who  were  present,  fearing  that  his 
martyrdom  would  be  imputed  to  them,  and  make  them 
lose  those  alms  which  they  received  from  the  charity  of 
die  people,  desired  him  publicly  to  acquit  them'  of  having 
any  hand  in  his  death.      He  willingly  complied ;  and  by 
this  meekness  gained  the  more  on  the  sympathy  of  the 
people*     Another  person  still  more  heroic,  being  brought 
to'the  stake  for  denying  the  real  presence,  seemed  almost 
in  a  transport  of  joy;  and  he  tenderly  embraced  the  fag- 
gots which  were  to  be  the  instruments  of  his  punishment, 
as  the  means  of  procuring  him  eternal  rest.     In  short  the 
tide  turning  towards  the  new  doctrine,  those  severe  exe- 
cutions, which,  in  another  disposition  of  men's  minds, 
would  have  sufficed  to  suppress  it,  now  served  only  to 
diffuse  it  the  more  among  the  people,  and  to  inspire  them 
with  horror  against  the  unrelenting  persecutors. 

But  though  Henry  neglected  not  to  punish  the 
protestant  doctrine,  which  he  deemed  heresy,  his  most 
formidable  enemies,  he  knew,  were  the  zealous  adherents 
to  the  ancient  religion,  chiefly  the  monks,,  who,  having 
their  immediate  dependence  on  the  Roman  Pontiff,  appre- 
hended their  own  ruin  to  be  the  certain  consequence  of 
abolishing  his  authority  in  England.  Peyto,  a  friar, 
preaching  before  the  king,  had  the  assurance  to  tell  him, 
"  That  many  lying  prophets  had  deceived  him ;  but  he, 
"  as  a  true  Micajah,  warned  him,  that  the  dogs  would 
"  lick  his  blood,  as  they  had  done  Ahab's."*'  The  king 
took  no  notice  of  the  insult,  but  allowed  the  preacher  to  de- 
part in  peace.    Next  Sunday  he  employed  Drl  Corren  to 
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CHAP,  preach  before  him ;  who  justified  the  king's  proceefiftg^^ 
,^^,,^^^  and  gave  Peyto  the  appellations  of  a  rebel,  a  slanderer^a 
1534.  ^^8y  ^"^  ^  traitor.  Elston,  another  friar  of  the  wot 
house,  interrupted  the  preacher,  and  told  him  4at  he  wis 
one  of  the  lying  prophets,  who  sought  to  establish  bf 
adultery  the  succession  of  the  crown ;  but  that  he  himscH 
would  justify  all  that  Peyto  had  said.  Henry  silenced 
the  petulant  friar ;  but  showed  no  other  mark  of  reseat- 
ment  than  ordering  Peyto  and  him  to  be  summoBcd  be- 
fore the  council,  tod  to  be  rebuked  for  their  ofencc.  He 
even  bore  patiently  some  new  instances  of  their  obstmsey 
and  arrogance :  When  the  earl  of  Essex,  a  privy  counsel- 
lor, told  them,  that  they  deserved  for  their  offence  to  be 
thrown  into  the  Thames ;  Elston  replied,  tliat  Ac  road  t» 
heaven  lay  as  near  by  water  as  by  land.™ 

But  several  monks  were  detected  in  a  conspiracy? 
which,  as  it  might  have  proved  more  dangerous  to  tiic 
king,  was  on  its  discovery  attended  with  more  fatal  coa* 
Tlie  mjMd  sequences  to  themselves.  Elizabeth  Barton  of  Aldingt^''* 
in  Kent,  commonly  called  the  hoiy  Maid  of  Kenty  W 
been  subject  to  hysterical  fits,  which  threw  her  body  in*o 
unusual  convulsions;  and  having  produced  an  equal  disor- 
der in  her  mind,  made  her  utter  strange  sayitigs,  which,  a» 
she  was  scarcely  conscious  of  them  during  the  time,  hadsoon 
aifter  entirely  escaped  her  memory.  The  silly  people  ia  the 
neighbourhood  were  struck  with  these  appearances,  which 
they  imagined  t6  be  supernatural ;  and  Richard  Masters, 
vicar  of  the  parish,  a  designing  fellow,  founded  On  them  a 
project  from  which  he  hoped  to  acquire  both  profit  and 
consideration.  He  went  to  Warham,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, then  alive ;  and  having  given  him  ail  account  of 
Elizabeth^s  revelations,  he  so  far  wrought  on  that  prudent 
but  superstitious  prelate,  as  to  receive  orders  from  him  to 
watch  her  in  her  trances,  and  carefully  to  note  down  all 
her  future  sayings.  The  regard  paid  her  by  a  person  of 
sj  high  a  rank  soon  rendered  her  still  more  the  object 
of  attention  to  the  neighbourhood ;  and  it  was  easy  for 
Masters  to  persuade  them,  as  well  as  the  maid  herseUi 
that  her  ravings  were  inspirations  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
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Kattvsrjr,  sm  k  ttsual^  soon  after  succeeding  to  delusion,  chap. 
f  he  karaed  to  counterfeit  trances ;  and  she  then  uttered  ^^^^^ 
in  an  extraordinary  tone,  such  speeches  as  were  dictated  ^534 
to  her  by  her  spiritual  director.  Masters  associated  with 
him  Dr.  Bocking,  a  canon  of  Canterbury ;  and  their  de- 
sigi^  was  to  raise  the  credit  of  an  image  of  the  Virgin, 
siviuch  stood  in  a  chapel  belonging  to  Masters,  and  to 
dcaw  to  it  such  pilgrimages  as  usually  frequented  the 
more  £amous  images  and  relics.  In  prosecution  of  this 
design,  Elizabeth  pretended  revelations,  which  directed 
her  to  have  recourse  to  that  image  for  a  cure ;  and  being 
turought  before  it,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  multitude, 
ehe  £eU  anew  into  convulsions ;  and  after  distorting  her 
liaabs  and  countenance  during  a  competent  time,  she 
affected  to  have  obtained  a  perfect  recovery  by  the  inter- 
cession of  the  Virgin."'  This  miracle  was  soon  bruited 
abroad ;  wd  the  two  priests,  finding  the  imposture  to  sue* 
ceed  beyond  their  own  expectations,  began  to  extend  their 
views,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  more  important  enter- 
prises. They  taught  their  penitent  to  declaim  against  the 
new  doctrines,  which  she  denominated  heresy;  against 
innovations  in  ecclesiastical  government;  and  against  the 
king's  intended  divorce  from  Catharine.  She  went  so  far 
as  to  assert,  that  if  he  prosecuted  that  design,  and  married 
nnother,  he  should  not  be  a  king  a  month  longer,  and 
should  not  an  hour  longer  enjoy  the  favour  of  the  Almighty, 
but  should  die  the  death  of  a  villain.  Many  monks 
throughout  England,  either  from  folly  or  roguery,  or  from 
faction,  which  is  often  a  complicadon  of  both,  entered 
into  the  delusion;  and  one  Deering,  a  friar,  wrote  a  book 
of  the  revelations  and  prophecies  of  Elizabeth.*^  Miracles 
were  daily  added  to  increase  the  wonder  ;  and  the  pulpit 
every  where  resounded  with  accounts  of  the  sanctity  and 
inspirations  of  the  new  prophetess.  Messages  were  car- 
ried from  her  to  queen  Catharine,  by  which  that  princess 
was  exhorted  to  persist  in  her  opposition  to  the  divorce ; 
the  j)ope's  ambassadors  gave  encouragement  to  the  po- 
pular credulity;  and  even  Fisher  bishop  of  Rochester, 
though  a  man  of  sense  and  learning,  was  carried  away  by 
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CHAP,    an   opihidA  so    favourable  to  the  party  which   he  bad 
espoused.®     The  king  at  last  began  to  think  the  matter 


1534.  worthy  of  his  attention ;  and  having  ordered  Elizabeth  and 
her  accomplices  to  be  arrested,  he  brought .  them  before 
the  Star  Chamber,  where  they  freely,  without  being  put  to 
the  torture,  made  confession  of  their  guilt.  The  par- 
liament, in  the  session  held  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
passed  an  act  of  attainder  against  some  who  were  engaged 
in  this  treasonable  imposture;**  and  Elizabeth  herself, 
Masters,  Bocking,  Deering,  Rich,  Ri^by,  Gold,  suffered 
for  their  crime.  The  bishop  of  Rochester,  Abel,  Addison, 
Lawrence,  and  others,  were  condemned  for  misprision  of 
treason;  because  they  had  not  discovered  some,  criminal 
epeeches  which  they  heard  from  Elizabeth:**  And  they 
were  thrown  into  prison.  The  better, to  undeceive  the 
multitude,  the  forgery  of  many  of  the  prophetess's  miracles 
was  detected ;  and  even  the  scandalous  prostitution  of  her 
manners  was  laid  open  to  the  public.  Those  {>a&9ioo4 
which  so  naturally  insinuate  themselves  amidst  the  warm 
intimacies  maintained  by  the  devotees  of  different  .sexes, 
had  taken  place  between  Elizabeth  and  her  confederates; 
and  it  was  found,  that  a  door  to  her  dorn^itory,  .which  was 
said  to  have  been  miraculously  opened,  in  order  to  give 
her  access  to  the  chapel,  for  the  sake  of  frequent  converse 
with  heaven,  had  been  contrived  by  Bocking  and  Masters 
for  less  refined  purposes. 

J535.  The  detection  of  this  imposture,   attended  with  so 

many  odious  circumstances,  both  hurt  the  credit  of  the 
ecclesiastics,  particularly  the  monks,'  and  instigated  th^ 
king  to  take  vengeance  on  them.  He  suppressed  three 
monasteries  of  the  Observantine  friars;  and  finding,  that 
little  clamour  was  excited  by  this  act  of  power,  he  was 
the  more  encouragda  to  lay  his  rapacious  hands  on  the 
remainder.  Meanwhile,  he  exercised  punishment  on  in- 
dividuals who  were  obnoxious  to  him.  The  parliament 
had  made  it  treason  to  endeavour  depriving  the  king  of 
his  dignity  or  titles :  They  had  lately  added  to  hi$  other 
titles,  that  of  supreme  head  of  the  church ;  It  was  inferred, 
that  to  deny  bis  supremacy  was  treason;  and  many  priors 

0  Collier,  vol.  ii.  p.  87.        p  25  Hen.  Vm/c.  13.    Burnet,  v<rf.  i.  n,  149. 
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aad  eccles&stics  lost  their  lives  for  this  new  species  of  CliAP, 
guilt.  It  was  certainly  a  high  instance  of  tyranny  to  ^t-L^J*. 
punish  the  mere  delivery  of  a  political  opinion,  especially  j^^^' 
one  that  nowise  affected  the  king's  temporal  right,  as  a 
capital  offence,  though  attended  with  no  overt  act :  and 
the  parliament  in  passing  this  law  had  overlooked  all  the 
principles  by  which  a  civilized,  much  more  a  free  people, 
should  be  -  governed :  But  tKe  violence  of  changing  so 
suddenly  the  whole  system  of  government,  and  making  it 
treason  to  deny  what  during  many  ages  it  had  been  heresy 
to  assert,  is  an  event  which  may  appear  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary* Even  the  stem  unrelenting  mind  of  Henry  was 
at  "first  shocked  with  these  sanguinary  measures;  and  he 
went  so  far  as  to  change  his  garb  and  dress ;  pretending 
aowow-  for  the  necessity  by  which  he  was  pushed  to  such 
extfeten^ties*  Still  impelled,  however,  by  his  violent  tem- 
per, amd  desirous  of  striking  a  terror  into  the  whole  nation, 
he  proceeded,  by  making  examples  of  Fisher  and  More, 
to  .consummate  his  lawless  tyranny. 

John  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  was  a  prelate  emi-  Trial  and 
fleot  for  learning  and  morals,  still  more  than  for  his  of  F^her 
.ecclesiastical  dignities,  and  for  the  high  favour  which  he  i;^^?^  ^^ 
had  long  enjoyed  with  the  king.  When  he  was  thrown 
into  prison  on  account  of  his  refusing  the  oath  which  re- 
garded the  succession,  and  his  concealment  of  Elizabeth 
Barton's  treasonable  speeches,  he  had  not  only  been  de- 
prived of  all  his  revenues,  but  stripped  of  his  very  clothes, 
and  without  consideration  of  his  extreme  age,  he  was 
allowed  nothing  but  rags,  wfiich  scarcely  sufficed  to  cover 
hift  nakedness.*^  In  this  condition  he  lay  in  prison  above 
a  twelvemonth ;  when  the  pope,  willing  to  recompense  the 
sufierings  of  so  faithful  an  adherent,  created  him  a  cardi- 
nal; though  Fisher  was  so  indifferent  about  that  dignity, 
that^ven  i£  the  purple  were  lying  at  his  feet,  he  declared 
that  he  ^  would  not  stoop  to  take  it.  This  promotion  of 
a.  man,  merely  for  his  opposition  to  royal  authority,  roused 
the  indignation  of  the  king;  and  he  resolved  to  make  the 
innocent  person  feel  the  effects  of  his  resentment.  Fisher  22d  June. 
was  indicted  for  denying  the  king's  supremacy,  was  tried, 
condenined,  and  beheaded. 

r  FfOler's  Church  Hist  book  ▼.  p.  203. 
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The  execution  of  this  prelate  was  mtctided^ui  i 
ing  to  More,  whose  compliance,  on  account  e£-^  his  gmrt 
authority  both  abroad  and  at  home,  and  his  high  repnta* 
tion  for  learning  and  virtue,  was  anxiously  desired  fay  lihc 
king.     That  prince  also  bore  as  great  personal  affediaa 
and  regard  to  More,  as  his  imperious  mind,  the  sport  of 
passions,  was  suscepdble  of  towards  a  man  who  in  any  par- 
ticular opposed  his  violent  inclinations.     But  More  coold 
never  be  prevailed  on  to  acknowledge  any  opinion  so  oon- 
trary  to  his  principles  as  that  of  the  king's  supremacy;  and 
though  Henry  exacted  that  compliance  from  the  whole 
nation,  there  was  as  yet  no  law  obliging  aay  one  to  take 
an  oath  to  that  purpose.      Rich,  the  soliciCer  general,  was 
sent  to  confer  with  More,  then  a  prisoner,  who  kept  a 
cautious  silence  with  regard  to  the  sttpreaoMcy:  He  was 
only  inveigled  to  say,  that  any  question  with  cegatdl  ta 
the  law  which  established  that  prerogative,  was  a  two 
edged  sword :  If  a  person  answer  oae  way,  it  will  con- 
found his  soul ;  if  another,  it  will  destroy  hts  hody«     Bio 
more  was  wanted  to  found  an  indictment  of  high  treason 
against  the  prisoner.     His  silence  was  called  maficious, 
and  made  a  part  of  his  crime ;  and  these  words,  which 
had  casually  dropped  from  him,  wi^e  ittter|M*eSed  as  a 
denial  of  the  supremacy.'     Trials  were  mere  formalities 
during  this  reign:  The  jury  gave  sentence  against  More, 
who  had  long  expected  this  fate,  and  who  needed  no  pre- 
paration to  fortify  him  against  the  terrors  of  death.     Not 
only  his   constancy,  but  even  his  cheerfulness,  nay  his 
usual  facetiousness,  never'  forsook  him ;  ami  he  made  a 
sacrifice  of  his  life  to  his  integrit}%  with  the  same  indi&r* 
ence    that   he   maintained   in   any  oitlinary  oc^irrence. 
When   he   was   mounting  the  sc^dd,  he  said   to   one, 
*^  Friend,  help  me  up,  and  when  I  come  down  again,  let 
"  me  shift  for  myself."      The  executioner  asked  hin  far- 
giveness,  he  granted  the  request,  but  told  him,  **  Yeu  will 
^'  never  get  credit  by  beheading  me,  my  neck  ia  ao  sliocu" 
Then  laying  his  head  on  the  block,  he  bade  the  executicmer 
stay  till  he  put  aside  his  beard :  "  For,"  said  he,*'  it  never 
^^  committed  treason."  Nothing  was  wanting  to  the  glorr 
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ofidni  ettdU  exscst  m  better  cause,  more  free,  from  weak-    chap. 
M8S  and  superstition.     But  as  the  man  followed  his  prin-  ^^^.^^^ 
eiplea  and  sense  of  dufy^  however  misguided,  his  constancy      ^^^^ 
and  integrity  are  not  the  less  objects  of  our  admiration. 
He  was  beheaded  in. the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age.  6th  Jui^. 

Wh£M  the  execution  of  Fidier  and  More  was  reported 
at  Rome,  especially  that  of  the  former,  who  was  invested 
wMi  tiie  dignity  of  cardinal,  every  one  discovered  the  most 
violMit  rage  against  the  king;  and  numerous  libels  were 
published  by  the  wits  and  orators  of  Italy,  comparing 
him  to  Caligda,  Nero,  Domitian,  and  aU  the  most  unre- 
lenting .grants  of  aatiqui^.  Clement  VII.  had  died 
about  sin  m^mths  after  he  pronounced  sentence  against 
the  king;  and  Paul  III.,  of  the  name  of  Famese,  had 
succeeded  to  the  papal  throne.  This  pontiff,  who,  while 
caidkialv  had  always  favoured  Henry's  cause,  had  hoped, 
that,  personal  animosities  being  buried  with  his  predeces^ 
scor^  it  might  not  be  impossible  to  form  an  agreement  with 
England:  And  die  king  himself  was  so  desirous  of  ac-  * 
commodating  matters,  that  in  a  negotiation  which  he 
eiMred  into  vrith  Francis  a  litde  before  this  time,  he 
required  that  that  monarch  should  conciliate  a  friendship 
between  him  and  the  court  of  Rome*  But  Henry  was 
accustomed  to  prescribe,  not  u^  receive  terms;  and  even 
while  he  was  negotiating  f(Mr  ^ace,  his  usual  violence 
often  carried  him  to  commit  ofiene^s  which  rendered  the 
quarrel  totally  incurable.  The  execution  of  Fisher  w<is 
regarded  bf  IPaul  as  so  capital  an  injury,  that  he  imme- 
diately passed  censures  against  the  kii^,  citing  him  and  aotKAng. 
all  his  adherents  to  appear  in  Rome  wi^in  ninety  days, 
in  order  to  answer  for  their  crimes:  If  th^y  failed,  he  ex-  Kingcx- 
eommuxucated  them;  deprived  the  king  of  kis  crown;  laid  cate^^"'' 
the  kingdom  under  an  interdict;  declared  his.  issue  by 
Anne  Boleyn  illegitimate;  dissolved  all  leagues  which 
any  catholic  princes  had  made  with  him ;  gave  his  king- 
dam  to  any  invader;  commanded  the  nobility  to  take 
arms  against  him;  fr^ed  his  subjects  from  all  oaths  of 
aHegiance;  cut  off  their  commerce  with  foreign  states; 
and  declared  it  lawful  for  scay  one  to  seize  them,  to  make 
slaves  of  their  persons,  and  to  convert  their  effects  to  his 
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CHAP,  own  4ise*^  But  though  these  ceAmiGns  were  pfflwieA,'tilicy 
XXXI.  YfQj^Q  not  at  that  time  openly  denounced :  The  pope  de- 
layed their  publication  till  he  should  find  an  agreeme&t 
with  £ngland  entirely  desperate;  and  tUl  the  emperor, 
who  was  at  that  time  hard  pressed. by  the  Turks  and^ 
protestant  princes  in  Germany,  should  be  in  a  oxidinon 
to  carry  the. sentence  into  execution*. 

Ta^  king  knew  that  he  might  expect  any  injury  vUcfa 
it  should  be  in  Charles's  power  to  inflict ;  and  he  there- 
fore made  it  the  chief  object  of  his  policy  to  inca^itate 
that  monarch  from  wreaking  his  resentment  iqion  liim*^ 
He  renewed  his  friendship  with  Francis,  and  openednego- 
tiations  for  marrying  his  infant  daughter,  £lt2abeth,.iKitli 
the  duke  of  Angouleme,  third  son  of  Francis.  The  two 
monarchs.  also  made  advances  to  the  princes  of  the  jws- 
testant  league  in  Germany,  ever  jealaus  of  the  empei^^ 
ambition :  And  Henry,  besides  r^emitting  ikmk  some 
money,  sent  Fqx  bishop  of  Hereford,  as  Fraacb  dU 
Bellay  lord  of  Langley,  to  treat  with  them.  But  during 
the  fir^t  fervours  of  the  reformation,  an  agi^eemc^  i^^ 
theological  tenets  was  held,  as  well  as  a  union  of  intes^ests, 
to  be  essential  to  a  good  correspondence  among  states  ^ 
and  though  both  Francis  and  Henry,  flattered  the  GenQcum 
princes  with  hopes  of  their  embracing  the  copfessie&oi 
Augsburg,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  bad  symptcnn  of  tkiar 
sincerity,  that. they  exercised  such  extreme  rigour  agaiwt 
all  preachers  of  the  reformation  in  their  respective  demise* 
ions.^''  Henry  carried  the  feint  so .  far,  that«  whik  h^ 
thought  himself  the  first  theologian  in  the  world,  he  y^t 
invited  over  Melancthon,  Bucer,  Sturmius,  Draco,  a^i 
other  German  divines,  that  they  might,  confer  with  hM^ 
and  instruct  him  in  th^  foundation  of  their  tenets*  Th^e 
theologians  were  now  of  great  importance  in  the  work** 
and  no  poet  or  philosopher,  eyeir  in  smcient  Gree(ce«  vik&^ 
they  were  treated  with  most  respect,  had  ever  reached 
equal  applause  and  admiration  with  those  wretched  c^" 
posers  of  metaphysical  polemics*  The  German  pnn^' 
told  the  king  that  they  could  not  spare  their  divines  i  ^ 
as  Henry  had  no  hopes  of  agreement  with  such  ZJP^^oua 
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.Atputaiils,  and  knew  that  in  Germamy  die  followers  of   chap. 
Itudier  wmild  not  associate  vith  ike  disciples  of  Zuing-  ^^^v 
lius,  because,  though  they  agreed  in  every  thing  else,      ^^^ 
they  dtfered  in  some  minnte  particulars  with  regard  to 
die  eucharist^  he  wu  the  more  indifferent  cm  accoont  of 
this  i«fusal.     He  could  also  foresee,  dial  even  while  t&e 
league  of  Smalcalde  did  not  act  in  concert  with  him^ 
they  would  always  be  carried  by  their  interests  to  oppose 
^le  emperor :  And  the  hatred  between  Francis  and  that 
monarch  was  so  inveterate,  that  he  deemed  himself  sore 
of  a  sincere  ally  in  one  or  other  of  these  potentates*  ' 

DuaiKC  these  negotiations  an  incident  happened  in  1536. 
England  which  promised  a  more  amicable  conclosion  of 
•those  disputes,  and  seemed  even  to  open  the  way  for  it 
reconciliation  hetween  Hbnry  and  Charles.  Queen  Cathi^ 
rine  was  seized  with  a  lingering  illness^  which  at  last 
brought  her  to  her  grave :  She  died  at  Ktmbolton  in  the  6th  Jan. 
county  of  Huntmgdon,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age.  A  E^^  %^^ 
little  before  she  expired,  she  wrote  a  very  tender  letter  to  marine. 
the  king;  in  which  she  gave  him.  the  appellation  of  her 
most  dear  Lordy  Kinff^  and  Hwtband*  She  told  him,  thcit 
as  the  hour  of  her  death  was  now  approaching,  she  \taA 
hold  of  this  last  opportunity  to  inculcate  on  him  thf 
importance  of  his  religious  duty,  and  the  comparative 
emptiness  of  all  human  grandeur  and  enjoyment :  That 
though  his  fondness  towards  these  perishable  adi^antages 
bad  thrown  her  into  many  calamities,  as  well  as  created 
to  hims^  much  trouble,  she  yet  forgave  him  alt  past 
injuries^  and  hoped  that  his  pardon  would,  be  rati6ed  in 
-heaven :  And  that  she  had  no  other  request  10  make,  0um 
CO  recommend  to  him  tiis  daughter,  die  sole  pledge  of 
their  loves ;  and  to  crave  his  protection  for  her  maids  and 
servM^s*  She  concluded*  with  these  words,  /  nu^e  tMe 
wnVj  that  mine  e^es  dekire  you  above  aU  tk^ge*^  The 
king  was  touched  even  to  the  shedding  <^  t^an^,  t!>y  this 
last  tender  proof  of  Ca&arin^'s  affection;  but  queen 
Anne  is  said  to  have  expressed  her  joy  for  the  death  of  a 
rival  beyond  what  decency  or  bumanHy  could  permit*' 

Th^  emperor  thought  liiat,  as  the  demise  of  his  aimt 
had  removed  all  foundation  of  personal  animouty  between 
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CHAP,  .htm  attd  Henry,  it  mwht  not  now  be  imp<»itblA.to  dcMk 
him  from  the  alliance. of  France,  and. to  renew. Us  own 


153IL  cosifederacy  with  England,-  from  which  he  had  fonntdy 
reaped  so  much  advantage.  He.sent.  H^Dory  pnoposab 
for  a  return  to  ancient  amity,  upon  these  conditioiis;' 
tfa^t  he  should  be  reconciled  to  the  see  of  Rome,  that  lift 
should  assist  him  in  his  war  with. the  Turk,  and  thjit  1m 
riiould  take  part  with  him  against  Francis,  who  ueht 
threatened  the  dutcby  of  Milan.  The  king.i!eplied,,tlttl 
he  was  willing  to  be. on  good  terms  with  tktttmpmaCf 
provided  Aat  prince  would  acknowledge  that  the  f^Miipi 
hreaish  of.  friendship  came  entirely  fisom  himself:  iU  H 
the  conditions  proposed.;  the  proceeding  agwbst  tb^ 
l^hop  of  Rome  were  so  just,  smd  soiaUy  ratified,  by  .the 
^parliament  of  Epgland,  that  they  could  not  now  be  revoked^ 
when  Christian  princes  should .  have  settled  poice  dsaaof 
themselves,  he  would  not  fail  to  exert. that  vigou£  wMdi 
became  him,  against  the  enemies  of  the  faith  j  smd  after 
.amity  with  the  emperor,  was.once  ftiUy  restored,  he  shodd 
then  be  in  a  situation,  as;  a. common  friend  both  to  him 
and  Francis,  either,  to  mediate  an  agreement. betwee» 
them^  or  to  assist  the  injured  party. 
^  What  rendered  Henry  more  indifferent  to  the  ad- 
vances made  by  the  emperor  was,  both  his  expert^ice  of 
the  usual  duplicity  and  insincerity  of  that  monarck,.  aa^ 
the  intelligence  which  he  received  of  the  present  tnmsufi? 
tions  in  Europe*  Francis  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  ksd 
died  without  issue;  and  the. emperor  maiititame4-diat ^ 
dutchy,  being  a  fief  of  the  empire,  Was  devolved  to.  hiia 
as  head  of  the  Germanic,  body :  Not  to  give  uaiJwagCr 
however,  to.the  atates.of  Italy,  he  profe^s^sed  his;kitc»tioa 
^f  bestowing  that  prippipality  oh  some  prii^e  whdf)  shpi^' 
be  obnoxious  to  no  party,  and  he  even  n^ide  off«r  of  it*^ 
the  duke  of  Angouleme,  third  son  of  Fran^*^  Xbt 
French  monarch,  who  pretended .  that  h^  o«^  rig^  t9 
Milan  was  now  reviMed  upO^.Sforza's  d^th,  w»con^ 
to  substitute  hissecond  son,  the  di^ike  of  Orleans,  mkift 
place ;  and  the  emperor  pretended  to  close. wMh  this  ffft. 
posal.     But  bis  sole  intentHm  in  that  liberal,  icon^^si^ 
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limB'to  gain  time,  till 'he  should  put  himself  in  a  warfike  chjep. 
posmrev  ancthe  able  to  cany  an  invasion  into  Francis's  ^^.^^.^^ 
domiiiioiis.  The  ancient  eitmitjr  between  these  princes  ^^^^ 
jbroke  out  aii6«r  in  l»«vadoes,  and  in  personal  insults  ofn 
each-other^  ill  becoming  persons  of  their  rank,  and  still 
less  suitable  to'  nma  of  such  unquestioned  bra^erjr.  Charles 
Mon*  after  imraded  Provence  in  person,  with  an  army  of 
tfty  thousand  men;  but  with  no  success*  His  army 
perished  wteh'sibbkness,  fadgue,  famine,  and  other  disa8<» 
-tfe^Vs ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Marseilles, 
aad  retire  initaf  Italy  with  the  broken  remains  of  his  forces^ 
An  army  of  Imperialisis,  near  30,000  strong,  Which  in* 
vaded  France  on  the  side  of  the  Netherlands,  and  laid 
«iege  to  Peronne,  made  no  greater  progress,  but  retired 
upon  the  approach  of  a  French  army*  And  Henry  had 
tiius  Uie  si^tisfactioa  to  find,  bodi  that  his  ally  Francis  waa 
likely  to  support  himself  without  foreign,  assistance,  and 
that  his'own  tranquillity  was  futty  ensured  by  these  violent 
wars  and  animosities  on  the  continent; 

If  any  iiiquietude  remained  with  the  English  court,  it 
was  solely  occasioned  by  the  state  of  affairs  in  Scotland^ 
James  hearing  of  the  dangerous  situation  of  his  ally  Fnm^ 
eis,  generously  levied  some  forces ;  and  embarking  then^ 
m&  beard  vessels  which  he  had  hired  for  diat  purpose, 
iajkided  them  safely  in  France*  He  even  went  over  in 
person;  and  making  haste  to  join  the  camp  of  the  French 
king,  whieh  then  lay  in  Provence,  and  to  partake  of  his 
danger,  he  met  that  prince  at  Lyi»is,  who  having  repul* 
^ed  the  emperor^  was  now  returning  to  his  capital.  Rcr 
conamehded  by  so  agreeable  and  seasonable  an  instance  of 
friendsMp,  the  king  of  Scots  paid  his  addresses  to  Mag- 
'4aten,  dan^ter  of  the  French  monarch;  and  this  prince 
.had  no  other  objection  to  the  match  than  what^rose  from 
die  infirm  state  of  his  daughter's  health,  which  seemed  to 
direaten  h#r  wkh  an  approaching  end«  But  James  having 
j^asned  die  affectiDns  of  the  princess,  and  obtained  her 
consent,  the  ^ther  would  no  longer  oppose  the  unitedl 
desires  of  his  daughter  and  his  friend :  They  were  accord** 
mgly  married,  and  soon  after  set  sail  for  Scotland,^  where 
the  young  -  queen,  as  was  foreseen,  died  in  a  little  time 
a£ter  h«r  arrival*     Fci^cis,  however,  waa  afraid  lest  his 
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CHAP,    ally  Henry  whom  he  fi^evlte  looked  cm  as  his  fmsiArmA 
XXXI.   ^j^  lived  with  him  on  a  more  cordial  footiiig  than  m 


i|«L  usual  among  great  princes,  shoold  be  diapkased*  dial  this 
close  confederacy  between  France  and  Scotland  was  con*' 
clnded  without  his  participation.  He  therefore  despatched 
Pommeraye  to  Lonifon,  in  order  to  iqBQk>|^  fm-  den 
measure ;  but  Henry,  with  hia  nmeial  openness  and  fros* 
doro,  expressed  aud&  dis]deaa«ire,  dtat  he  refused  even  to 
confer  with  the  ambassador ;  and.  Francis  waa-i^ipralBai^ 
4iive  of  a  rupture  with  a  prince  who  regnlated  Ids  nsea* 
sures  more,  by  humour  and-  passion^  than  by  the  rales  o^ 
political  prudence*  But  the  king  was  ^o  fettored  by  tlis 
oppoaiuon  in  which  he  was  'fcngaged  against  the  pope  and 
4he  emperor,  that  he  pursued  no  farther  this  dtsgnstt 
ligainst  Francis,  and  in  the  end  every  t)ung  remained  in 
tranquillity,  bodi  on  the  side  of  Fssanee  bvA  o£  Scothmd. 
The  domestic  peace  of  England  seemed  to  be  exposed 
to  more  hazard  by  the  violent  innovations  in  religicm; 
^nd  it  may  be  affirmed,  diat  in  this  dangenms  conjuncture 
nothing  ensured  puUic  tranquiUtty  so  much  as  the  decisive 
iLuthority  acquired  by  die  king,  as»d  his  g^eat  ^cendaat 
over  all  his  subjects.  Not  only  the  devotion  paid  to  the 
^U!owtt  was  profound  during  diat  age ;  the  p^sonal  res* 
pect  inspired  by  Henry  was  considerable,  and  even  the 
terrors  with  which  he,  overawed  every  one  were  not  at- 
tended with  any  considerable  degree  of  ha^edi  Hts 
frankness,  his  sincerity,  his  magnificence,  his  goieroMy, 
were  virtue^  which  ecmnterbalanced  his  violence,  cruelty 
^Eud  impetuosity*  And  the  important  rank  which  Us 
vigour,  more  than  his  -address  acquired  him  in.  all  foreign 
negotiations  flattered  the  vanity  of  Englishmen^  and  mode 
them  the  more  willingly  endure  those  domestic  hat^dahtps 
to  which  they  were  exposed*  The  king,  conscions  of  h«i 
advantsigea,  was  now  proceeding  |o  the  most  dangerous 
tcxercise  of  h^  authority  i  and  after  paving  the.  way  for 
that  measure  by  several  preparatory  expedienta,  he  was 
ut  last  determined  to  auppitess  the  monasteries,  and  to  put 
j^imself  in  possession  of  dieir  ample  revenues. 

The  great  increase  of  monasteries,  if  mattersrbecoii^ 
sidered  merely  in  a  political  lights  will  appear  the  nubeid 
in^onve^ienf^e  of  the  catholic  reli^on ;   and  ^yery  odier 
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diwivattiage  attending  that  coinmonion  seems  to  luwc  an   chap. 
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insepairable  connexion  with  iksee  religious  instttuticms*  ^^r^f* 
Papal  usuxpations,  the  tyrvamy  of  the  inquiaitioBY  the  1^31^ 
mnltiplkity  of  hcdidays ;  all  these  fetters  on  liberty  and 
kidnstrjr  were  ukimatelj  derived  from  the  au^ritjr  and 
inaittuation  of  monks,  whose  habitations  being  established 
tffury  where,  proved  so  many  seminaries  of  superstition 
slid  of  foUy.  This  order  of  men  was  "extremely  enraged 
a^unst  Henry :  and  regarded  the  abolition  of  the  papdl  « 
attthority  in  England,  as  the  removal  of  the  sole  protec- 
tion which  they  enjoyed  against  the  rapacity  of  the  ci^own 
and  of  the  codriiers*  They  were  now  subjected  to  the 
jting's  veitation;  the.  supposed  sacredness  of  *  their  bulls 
fiRMn  Rome  was  rejected ;  the  progress  of  the  reformation, 
abroad,  which  had  every  where  been  attended  with  the 
oboUtion  of  the  monastic  orders,  gave  them  reason  to 
apprehend  like  consequences  in  Eng^d;  and  though  the 
king  still  maintained  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  to  which 
most  <if  .the  ccnivents  owed  their  origin  and  support,  it 
was  foreseen,  diat  in  the  progress  of  the  contest  he  would ' 
every  jday  be  led  to  depart  wider  from  ancient  institutions, 
and  be  drawn  nearer  the  tenets  of  the  reformers,  with 
whom  his  political  interests  naturally  induced  him  to  unite* , 
Moved  by  these  considerations,  the  friars  employed  all 
their  infinence  to  inflame  the  people  against  the  king's 
govemmenir;  and  Henry,  finding  their  safety  irreconcil* 
able  with  his  own,  was  determined  to  seize  the  present 
opportonity,  and  utterly  destroy  his  declared  enemies. 

CnoHWiTL,  secretary  of  state,  had  been  appointed 
vtcar->general,  or  vicegerent ;  a  new  office,  by  which  the 
king's  supremacy,  or  the  absolute  uncontrollable  power 
asmimed  over  the  church,  was  delegated  to  him.  He  em- 
ployed  Layton,  Lcmdon,  Price,  Gage,  Petre,  Beilasis, 
ami  others,  as  commissioners,  who  carried  on  every  inhere 
a*Tigorous  inquhy  widx  regard  to  the  conduct  and  deport- 
Borent  oi  aH  the  friars^  During  times  of  faction,  especi-^ 
aily  of  the  Teligioi»  kind,  no  equity  is  to  be  expected  from 
adversaries  ;  and  as  it  was  known  that  the  king's  intention 
in  this  visitation  was  to  find  a  pretence  for  abolxshin^ 
monasteries,  we  may  naturally  conclude,  that  the  reports 
of  the  commissioners  are  very  little  to  be  relied  on.    Fri- 
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CHAP,    ars  were  eBcountged  to  bring  in  inlarinatiOtt8.agaii»tAeir 
XXXI.     br^ihren ;  the  slightest  evidence  was  cveditfcl ;  and'evoi 


4596.  ^^  calumnies  spread  abroad  by  the  friends  of  die  «tfor- 
mation  were  regarded  as  groiinds  of  proof.  Moastraus 
disorders  are  therefore  said  to  have  been  feuadia  wmf 
of  the  religious  houses :  Whole  convents  of  wonea  abia- 
doned  to  lewdness :  Signs  of  abortion  procured,  of  i&feoH 
murdered,  of  unnatural  lusts  between  persons  of  the 
•  same  sex*  It  is  indeed  probable,  that  the  Uiod  submit' 
sion  of  the  people  during  those  ages  would  readier  the  in- 
ars  and  nuns  more  unguarded,  and  more  dissolute  dm 
they  are  in  any  Roman  catholic  country  at  present:  Bat 
still  the  reproaches  which  it  is  safest  to  credit,  are  audi 
as  point  at  vices  naturally  connected  with  the  very  iasti* 
tution  of  convents,  and  with  the  monastic  life*  The  cruel 
and  inveterate  factions  and  quarrds,  therefore,  whiebthe 
tomipissioners  mentioned,  are,  very  credible  among  m^Ot 
who  being  confined  together  withm  the.  same*  walls,  tusva 
ean  forget  their  mutual  animosiUes,  and  who,  being  cut 
off  from  all  the  most  endearing  connexicms  of  nature,  are 
commonly  cursed  with  hearts  more  selfish  and  tempers 
more  unrel^iting  than  fall  to  the  share  of  other  men*  Tbt 
pious  frauds  practised  to  increase  the  devotion  and  liber- 
ality of  the  people,  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  in  SR 
order  founded  on  illusion,  lies,  and  superstition*  The  stt* 
pine  idltoess  also,  and  its  attendant,  profound  ignorance, 
with  which  the  convents  were  reproached,  admit  of  no 
question ;  and  though  monks  were  the  true  preserver!  tf 
well  as  inventors  of  the  dreaming  and  captious  philosoi^^ 
of  the  schools,  no  manly  or  degant  knowledge  could  be 
expected  among  men  whose  lives,  condemned  to  a  tedi- 
ous uniformity,  and  deprived  of  all  emulatimi,  afcrded 
nothing  to  raise  the  mind  or  cultivate  the  gonius* 

Some  few  monasteries,  terrified  with  this  tiflprw** 
inquisition,  carried  on  by  Cromwel  and  his  commmiooerst 
surrendered  their  revenues  into  the  king's  hands ;  ^ 
the  monks  received  small  pensions  as  the  reward  oi 
their  obsequiousness.  Orders  were  given  to  disiai'* 
such  nuns  and  friars  as  were  below  four  and  twentfi 
whose  vows  were  on  that  account  supposed  not '^  to  be 
binding.     The  doors  of  the  convents  were  o^pcasi}  cvtn 
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to  such'ag  were  abov«  that  age ;  and  tvtry  on^  recovered  CHAP, 
his  liberty  who  desired  it.  ^ut  as  all  these  expedients 
dUdnot  {nlly  answer  the  king^s  purpose,  he  had  recourse  ^53^ 
to  hm  nsual  instrument  of  power,  the  parliament ;  and  in 
c^rd^nto  prepare  men  for  the  innovations  projected,  the 
report  of  the  visiters  was  published,  and  a  general  horror 
was  ^deavoured  to  be  excited  in  the  nation  against  insti- 
tutions which  to  their  ancestors  had  been  the  objects  of 
die  iaioftt  profound  veneration. 

The  king,  though  determined  utterly  to  abrfish  the  4th  Feb. 
monastic  orders,  resolved  to  proceed  gradually  in  this 
great  work ;  and  he  gave  directions  to  the  parliament  to  A  parKa- 
go  no  farther  at  present,   than  to   suppress   the  lesser 
monasteries,  which  possessed  revenues  below  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year.*     These  were  found  to  be  the  most  cor- 
rupted, as  lying  less  under  the  restraint  of  shame,  and 
being  exposed  to  less  scrutifiy  ;^  and  it  was  deemed  safest 
to    begin  with  them,  and   thereby  prepare  the  way  for 
the   greater  innovations   projected.      By   this  act  three  Sappres. 
hundred '  and  seventy  six  monasteries  were   suppressed,  lesser  mZ 
arid  their  revenues,  amounting  to  thirty  two  thousand  o****"**' 
pounds  a  year,  were  granted  to  the  king;  besides  their 
goods,  chattels,  and  plate,  computed  at  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  more.*     It  does  not  appear  that  any  oppo* 
sition  was  made  to  this  important  law:    So  absolute  ^as  * 

Henry's  authority !  A  court,  called  the  court  of  augmen- 
tation of  the  king's  revenue,  was  erected  for  the  manage- 
ment of  these  funds.  The  people  naturally  concluded, 
from  'this  circumstance,  that  Henry  intended  to  proceed  in 
despoiling  the  church  of  her  patrimony.* 

The  act  formerly  passed,  empowering  the  king  to 
name  thirty  two  commissioners  for  framing  a  body  of 
canon  law,  was  renewed;  but  the  project  was  never  car- 
ried anto  execution.  Henry  thought  that  the  present 
perplexity  of  that  law  increased  his  authority,  and  kept 
^e  clergy  in  still  greater  dependence. 

*   » 

a  97  Hen.  VHI.  e-28.  "    b  Burnet,  rol.  i.  p.  190. 

c  It  13.  pretended,  'see  Holingshed,  p-  939,  that  ter  thousand  raoolss.  were 
turned  out  on  the  dissolution  of  the  lesser  nioiiasteries.  K  so,  moat  of  them 
laiist  haiwe  been  Mendieants :  For  the  revenue  could  not  have  supported  near 
that  number.  The  Mendicants,  no  doubt^  still  ooatinued  their  former  profession. 

d  ^  Hen.  Vm.  c.  «r. 
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CTUP.  PARTittR  progress  was  made  in  eompletmsrtiie 

^;^~^ of  Wales  with  England :  The  separate  jurisdiction  of 
15^  several  gresit  lords  or  marchers,  as  they  were  called, 
which  obstructed  the  course  of  justice  in  Wales,  aad 
encoura^d  robbery  and  pillaging,  were  abolished ;  and 
d&e  authority  of  the  king's  courts  was  extended  tcmtf 
where.  Some  jurisdictions  of  a  like  nature  in  £n^aad 
were  also  abolished*  diis  session* 

The  commons,  sensible  that  diey  h«d  gained  ntyduag 
by  (^posing  the  king's  will,  when  he  -fonneiiy  ^det- 
voured  to  secure  the  profits  of  wardships  and 
were  now  contented  to  frame  a  law,  such  as  he 
to  them.  It  was  enacted.  That  the  possession  of  hmd 
shall  be  adjudged  to  be  in  those  who  have  the  use  of  it^ 
not  in  diose  to  whom  it  is  transferred  in  trust* 
ApraiidL  After  all  these  laws  were  passed,  the  king  dissolved 
the  parliament :  a  parliament  memondile  not  only  for  the 
great  and  important  innovations  which  it  introduced,  but 
jilso  for  the  long  time  it  had  sitten,  and  the  frequent  proro* 
gations  which  it  had  undergone.  Henry  had  found  it  so 
obsequious  to  his  will  that  he  did  not  choose,  durii^  those 
religious  ferments,  to  hazard  a  new  election ;  and  he  o<m« 
tinued  the  same  parliament  above  six  years :  A  practice 
at  that  time  unusual  in  England. 
^  «^^^  The  convocation  which  sat  during  this  session  was 

engaged  in  a  very  in^ortant  work,  the  deliberating  on  the 
new  translation  which  was  projected  of  the  scrtptures* 
The  translation  given  by  Tindal,  though  corrected  by 
himself  in  a  new  edition,  was  still  complained  of  by  the 
clergy  as  inaccurate  and  unfaithful;  and  it  was  n^^w  pro- 
posed to  them  that  they  should  themselves  publish  atipans- 
lation,  which  w^uld  not  be  liable  to  those  objectiotss« 

The  friends  of  the  reformation  asserted  that  nothing 
could  be  more  absurd  than  to  conceal,  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  the  word  of  Grod  itself,  and  thus  to  counteract  die 
will  of  heaven,  which  for  the  purpose  of  univetsal  aalva* 
tion  had  published  that  salutary  doctrine  to  all  lotions : 
That  if  this  practice  were  not  very  absurd^  the  arrifice  ^t 
least  wa$  very  gross,  and  proved  a  consdousness  Aat  tht 
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^  and  trailitioiis  of  the  clsTgy  ^ticiod  in  dit^ct  oppo-  CHAP, 
mAtm  to  the  originid  text  drctated  by  Supreme  Intelli-^  j^^^ 
gi^iMse :  That  it  was  now  nec^Bary  for  the  people,  so  long 
idbused  by  interested  pnetenssons^  to  see  with  their  own 
«^es,'aiMl  to  eacamine  whether  the  claims  of  the  ecclesiastics 
were  founded  on  Aat  dijttter  which  was  on  ail  hands 
fhDknoWkdg^d  to  be  derived  from  heaven :  And  that  asva 
fipirit  of  research  and  curiosity  was  happily  revived,  and 
men  wef e  ^ow  obliged  to  in^ke  a  choice  among  the  con- 
tetsding  doctrines  of  different  sects^  the  proper  materials 
fer  deidision)  and  above  aU,  tile  hcdy  scriptures,  should  be 
set  be^E^re  them ;  and  the  revealed  will  a(  God,  which  the 
ckaaage  of  language  had  somewhat  obscured,  be  again  by 
their  ikieans  revealed  to.  mankind. 

The  favourers  of  the  ancient  religion  maintained,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  pretence  of  making. the  people  see 
with  their'  own  eyes  was  a  mete  cheat,  and  was  itself  a 
very  gross;  artifice,  by  w||ich  the  new  preachers  hoped  to 
obtain  the  guidance  of  them,  and  \o  seduce  them  from 
^lose  pastors  whom  the  laws^  whom  ancient  establish- 
ments, whom  heaven  itself,  had  appointed  for  their  spirit- 
ual direction :  That  the  people  were,  by  their  ignorance, 
their  stupidity,  their  necessary  avocations,  totally  unquali- 
fied to  choose  their  own  principles ;  and  it  was  a  mockery 
to  set  materials  before  them,  of  which  they  could  not  pos« 
aibly  make  any  proper  use :  That  even  in  the  affairs  of 
eommon  life,  and  in  their  temporal  concerns,  which  lay 
B&ore  within  the  compass  of  human  reason,  the  laws  had  in 
a  great  measure  deprived  them  of  the  rig^t  of  private 
judgment,  and  had,  happily  for  their  own  and  the  public 
interest,  regulated  their  conduct  and  behaviour:  That 
theological  questions  were  placed  far  beyond  the  sphere 
ol  vulgar -comprehensions;  and  ecclesiastics  themselves, 
though  assisted  by  all  the  advantages  of  education,  eru- 
dition, and  an  assiduous  study  of  the  science,  could  not 
be  fully  assured  of  a  just  decision ;  except  by  the  promise 
made  them  in  scripture,  that  God  would  be  ever  present 
with  his  church,  and  that  the  gates  of  hell  should  not 
prevail  against  her :  That  the  gross  errors  adopted  by  the 
wisest  heathens,  proved  how  unfit  men  were  to  grope 
their  own  way  through  this  profound  darkness ;  nor  would 
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the  scriptures,  if  trusted  to  every  man's  judgnent,  beaUe 
to  remedy ;  on  the  contrary,  they  would  much  angBoent, 
those  fatal  illusions  :  That  sacred  writ  itself  was  inTohred 
in  so  much  obscurity;  gave  rise  to  so  many  diffici^es, 
contain^ed  so  many  appearing  contradicti^ms,  that  it  was 
the  most  dangerous  weapon  that  could  be  intrusted  int»  die 
hands  of  the  ignorant  and  giddy  multitude :  That  the  po- 
etical style  in  which  a  great,  part  of  it  was  composed,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  occasioned  uncertainty  in  the  si^ise, 
by  its  multiplied  tropes  and  figures^  was  sufficient  to  kin* 
die  the  zeal  of  fanaticism,  and  thereby  throw  civil  societir 
into  the  most  furious  combustion ;  That  a  thousand  sects 
must  arise,  which  would  pretend  each  of  them  to  derive 
its  tenets  from  the  scripture ;  and  would  be  able,  by  speci- 
ous arguments,  or  even  without  specious  arguments,  to 
seduce  silly  women  and  ignorant  mechanics  into  a  belief 
of  the  most  monstrous  principles :  And  that  if  ever  this 
disorder,  dangerous  to  the  magistrate  himself,  received  a 
remedy,  it  must  be  from  the  tacit  acquiescence  of  the 
people  in  som^e  new  authority ;  and  it  was  evidently  better, 
without  farther  contest  or  inquiry,  to  adherxe  peaceably  to 
ancient,  and  therefore  the  most  secure  establishments. 

These  latter  arguments,  being  more  agreeable  to 
ecclesiastical  government,  would  probably  have  prevailed 
in  the  convocation,  had  it  not  been  for  the,  authority  of 
Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  some  other  bishops,  who  were 
supposed  to  speak  the  king's  sense  of  the  matter.  A  vote 
was  passed  for  publishing  a  new  translation  of  the  ^cripip- 
tures ;  and  in  three  years'  time  the  work  was  finished  and 
printed  at  Paris*  This  was  deemed  a  great  point  gained 
by  the  reformers,  and  a  considerable  advancement  of  their 
cause*  Farther  progress  was  soon  expected,  aft^r  such 
important  successes. 

But  while  the  retainers  to  the  new  religion  were  ex- 
ulting in  their  prosperity,  they  met  with  a  mortification 
which  seemed  to  blast  all  their  hopes.  Their  patroness 
Anne  Boleyu  possessed  no  longer  the  king's  favour;  and 
soon  after  lost  her  life  by  the  rage  of  that  furious  t^n- 
arch.  Henry  had  persevered  in  his  love  to  this  lady 
during  six  years  that  his  prosecution  of  the  divorce  lasted ; 
and  the  more  obstacles  he  met  with  to  the  gratification  of 
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his  passion,  the-  more  determiti^d  zeal  did  he  exert  ia    chap. 
pursumg  his  purpose.     But  the*  ftifebtion  which  had  ai^* 


lasted,  and  still  increased  under  difficulties,  had  not  long  1^3^. 
attained  secure  possession  of  its  object,  when  it  lan« 
guished  from  satiety ;  and  the  king's  heart  was  apparendy- 
Estranged  from  his  ccMisort.'  Anne's  enemies  soon  per* 
eeived  the  fetal  change ;  and  diey  «^ere  forward  to  widen 
the  breach,  when  they  found  that' they  incurred  no  danger 
by  interposing  in  those  delicate  concerns.  She  had  been 
delivered  of  a  dead  son ;  and  Henry's  extreme  fondness 
for  male  issue  being  thus  for  the  present  disappointed^ 
his  temper,  equidly  violent  and  superstitious,  wa»  disposed 
to  make  the  innocent  mother  answerable  for  the  misfor-. 
tune.^  But  the  chief  means  which  Anne's  enemies  em* 
ployed  to  inflame  the- king  against  her,  was  his  jealousy. 

Anne,  though  she  appears  to  have  been  entirely  inno* 
cent,  and  even  virtuous  in  her  conduct,  had  a  certain 
gayety,  if  not  levity  of  character,  which  threw  her  off  her 
guard,  and  made  her  less  circumspect  than  her  situation 
required.  Her  education  in  FtanCe  rendered  her  the 
more  prone  to  those  freedoms  5  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
she  conformed  herself  to  that  strict  ceremonial  practised 
in  the  court  of  England.  ^  More  vain  than  haughty,  she 
was  pleased  to  see  the  influence  of  her  beauty  on  all 
itround  her,  and  she  indulged  herself  in  an  easy  familiarity 
with  persons  who  were  formerly  her  equals,  and  who 
might  then  have  pretended  to  her  friendship  and  good 
graces.  Henry's  dignity  was  offended  with  these  popular 
manners ;  and  though  the  lover  had  been  entirely  blind, 
the  husband  possessed  but  too  quick  discernment  and 
penetration.  Ill  instruments  interposed,  and  put  a  ma-i 
lignant  interpretation  on  the  harmless  liberties  of  the 
queen :  The  viscountess  of  Rocheford,  in  particular,  who 
was  married  to  the  queen's  brother,  but  who  lived  on 
bad  terms  with  her  sister-in-law,  insinuated  the  most 
cruel  suspicions  into  the  king's  mind;  and  as  she  was  a 
woman  of  profligate  character,  she  paid  no  regard  either 
to  truth  or  humanity  in  those  calumnies  which  she  sug* 
gested.     She  pretended  that  her  own  hudband  was  enga* 
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CHAP*    gcd.  in,  a  crimbal  correfl^ndeiKe  wth  hi^  skur ;  aiyiy 
^^^^     not  content  with  this,  imputation^   she  poisiw^d  ewry 


1536. 


action  of  the  queea's^  and  r^reseuted  each  instance  of 
favour  which  she  ponfenred  xm  aay  one  as  a  token  <tf 
affection.  Henry  Norm  gro^fm  of  the  at^e,  Westoa  and 
Brereton  gentlemen  of  the  king's,  cbamhi^r,,  togp^ier  widi 
Mark  Smeton  groom  of  the-  chamber,  were  observed  ta 
po^&esa  much  of  the  que^n'ft.  frii^iKtsUpj  wd  thiey  served 
her  with  a  zeal  and  9i^^hmem%  wbi^,  though  cluefiy 
derived  from  gratitude,  might  no|  impi^obably  he  reasoned 
with  some  mixture  of  tenderiiess  for  so  amiable  a  princess. 
The  king's  jealousy  laid  bald  of  the  slighteat  circttmatance, 
and  finding  no  partieuiar  object  on  wbipb  it  could  £sste% 
it  vented  itself  equally  pn  every  one  th^f,  couq^e  within  the 
verge  of  its  fury. 

Had  Heiuy's  jeakmsy  be«n  derived  from  love^.thou^ 
it  might  on  a  sudden  have  proceeded  to  the  most  violent 
extremities,  it  would  have  been  subject  to  mai^y  mmorses 
and  contrai'ieties ;  and  might  at  last  have  served  only  to 
augment  that  auction  on  which  it  was^  founded.  But  it 
was  a  more  stem  jealousy,  fostered  entirely  by  pride: 
His  love  was  transferred  to- another  object*  Jane,  daugh- 
ter of.  sir  John  Seyniour,  anid  maid  of  honour  to  the.  queen, 
a  young  lady  of  singular  beauty  and  merit,  had  detained 
an  entire  ascendant  over  hi?^  i  ^^'^  be  lyas  determined  to 
sacrifice  every  thing,  to  th^  p-atification,  of  th^s  new  appe-* 
tite.  Unlike  to  most  mpnarchs,  who  jud^  lightly  of  the 
crime  of  gallantry,  and  who  deem  the  young  damsels  of 
dieir  court  rather  hcmoured  than  disgraced' by  their  pa^ion, 
he  seldom  thought  of  apy  olher  attachment  than  that  of 
noArriage ;  and  in  order  tq^  a^ain  this  ei^d^  :he  underwent 
more  difficulties,  and  committed  greater  crimes,  than 
those  which  he  spug^t  HiQ:  avoid  by  forming  that  legal  conr 
nexion«  And  havings  thus  entertained  the  design  of 
raising  his  new  mistress  to  bis  bed  and  throne,  he  more 
willingly  hearkened  to.  every  suggestions  which  threw  any 
imputation  of  guilt  on  the  unfortunate  Anne  Boleyn. 
istMay.  The  king's  jealousy  ficst  appeared  opipnly  in  a  tiltin|^ 

at  Greenwich,  where  the  queen  happened  to :,  drop  her 
handkerchief;  an  incident  probably  casual,  but  interpreted 
by  him  as  an  instanpe  of  gallantry  to  some  of  her  para^ 


flMfurs.^     He  imflnediately  retired  from  the  place;  sent   (HSAP. 
<Hrd3ers  to  coofioje  her  to  ]»er  cbamber;  arrested  Norris^ 


Bferetoo,  Weston,  aod  Soietpn^  togictlier  with  her  brother  ^^3^, 
Rciidi^ord;  and  threw,  them  into  prison.  The  <|ueeii, 
astonished  at  these  instances  of  his  liuy,  thought  that  hs 
flHUttit  only  to  try  her ;  buit  finding  him  in  earnest,  she 
rafleded  on  his  ohstiaaibe  tuurdentiftg  spirit, ,  and  she  pre- 
pared hersdf.£or  that  melancholy  doom,  which  was  await- 
ing bear.  Next  day  she  was  sent  to  the  Tow^ ;  and  on 
her  way  thither  she  was  informed  of  her  supposed  offen- 
ces, oS  which  she  had  hitherto  been  ignorant :  She  made 
earnest  protestations  of  her  imiocence ;  and  when  she 
endured  the  prison  she  feU  on  her  knees,  mid  prayed  God 
so.  to.  help  her,  as  she  was  not  guiky  of  the  crime  imputed 
to.  hen  Her  surprise  and  confusion  threw  her  into  hy&» 
terical  disorders ;  and  in  that  situation  i^e  thought  drat 
the  b^t  proof  of  her  innocence  was  to  make  an  endre 
confession,  and  she  revealed  some  indiscretions  and 
levities  which  her  simplicity  had  equally  betrayed  her  to 
cbmmil  and  to  avow.  She  owned  that  she  had  once 
rallied  Norris  on  his  delaying  his  marriage,  and  had  told 
him  that  he  probably  expected  her  when  she  should  be 
a  widow :  She  had^eproved  Weston,  she  said,  for  his 
affection  to  a  kinswoman  of  h'ars,  and  his  indi£Ference 
towards  his  wife :  But  he  told  her  that  she  had  mistaken 
the  object  of  his  affection,  for  it  was.  l^rself :.  Upon  which 
she  defied  hinu'  She  affirmed  that  Smeton  had  never 
been  in  her  chamber  but  twice,  when  he  played  on  the 
harpsichord :.  But  she  acknowledged  that  he  had  once  had 
the  boldness  to  tell  her,  that,  a  look  sufficed  him«  The 
king,  instead  of  being  satisfied  with  the  candour  and 
sincerity  of  her  confession,  regarded  these  indiscretioz^ 
only  as  preludes  to  greater  and.  more  criminal  intimacies. 
Of  all  those  multitudes  whom  the  benefiicence  pf  the 
i}U9en's  temper  had  obliged  during  her  prosperous  for- 
tune, no  one  durst  interpose  between  her  and  the  king's; 
fury;  and  the  person  whose  advancemeat  every  breath 
had  favoured,  and  every  countenance  had  smiled  upon, 
watis  now  left  neglected  and  abandoned.    Even  her  unde 
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CHAP,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  preening  the  connexioiis  of-  pir^ 
^^^^.^^  to  the  tics  of  blood,  was  become  her  most  dangmius 
1536.  enemy ;  and  all  the  retainers  to  the  catholic  religion  hoped 
that  her  death  would  terminate  the  king's  quarrel  wiih 
Rome,  and  leave  him  again  to  his  natural  and  early  beat, 
which  had  inclined  him  to  maintain  the  most  indnuite 
union  with  the  apostolic  see.  Cranmer  alone,  of  all  the 
queen's  adherents,  still  retained  his  friendship  for  her; 
dnd,  as  far  as  the  king's  impetuosity  permitted  him,  he 
endeavoured  to  moderate  the  violent  prejudices  eater* 
tained  against  her. 

The  queen  herself  wrote  Henry  a  letter  from  Ate 
Tower,  full  of  the  most  tender  expo^ulations,  and  of  the 
warmest  protestations  of  innocence."*^  This  letter  had  no 
influence  on  the  unrelenting  mind  of  Henry,  who  was 
determined  to  pave  the  way  for  his  new  marriage  by  the 
death  of  Anne  Boleyn.  Norris,  Weston,  Brereton,  and 
Smeton,  were  tried ;  but  no  legal  evidence  was  produced 
against  them.  The  chief  proof  of  their  guilt  consisted 
in  a  hearsay  from  one  lady  Wingfield,  who  was  dead. 
Smeton  was  prevailed  on,  by  the  vain  hopes  of  life,  to 
confess  a  criminal  correspondence  with  the  queen;'  but 
even  her  enemies  expected  little  advantage  from  this 
confession ;  for  they  never  dared  to  confront  him  with 
her;  and  he  was  immediately  executed;  as  were  also 
Brereton  and  Weston.  Norris  had  been  much  in  the  king's 
fe,vour ;  and  an  offer  of  life  was  made  him,  if  he  woidd 
confess  his  crime,  and  accuse  the  queen :  But  he  gene*^ 
rously  rejected  the  proposal ;  and  said,  that  in  his  coiir 
science  he  believed  her  entirely  gui)dess :  But  for  his  pifft 
he  could  accuse  her  of  nothing,  and  he  would  rather  die 
a  thousand  deaths  than  calumniate  an  innocent  person. 
Her  trial ;  The  queen  and  her  brother  were  tried  by  a  jiiry  of 

peers,  consisting  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  the  marquis  of 
Exeter,  the  Earl  of 'Arundel,  and  twenty-three  more: 
Their  uncle  the  duke  of  Norfolk  presided  as  high  stew- 
ard. Upon  what  proof  or  pretence  the  crime  of  incest 
was  imputed  to  them  is  unknown :  The  chief  evidence,  it  is 
said,*  amounted  to  no  more  than  that  Rocheford  had  been 

*  See  sote  [O]  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  1  Buroet^  vol.  i  p.  dOf; 
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3ee»  to  lean  on  her  bed  before  sotne  company*  Part  of  CHAP, 
the  charge  against  her  was  that  she  had  affirmed  to  her  ,^^jJL*_ 
minions  that  the  king  never  had  her  heart ;  and  had  said  1^35 
•to  each  of  them  aparty  that  she  loved  him  better  than  any 
person  whatsoever .:  Which  was  to  the  slander  of  the  issue 
iu^fitten  between  the  king  and  her.  By  this  strained  in- 
teiprelation  her  guilt  was  brought  under  the  statute  of 
the  ^5th  of  this  reign ;  in  which  it  was  declared  criminal 
to  throw  any  slander  upon  the  king,  queen,  or  their  issue. 
Such  palpable  absurdities  were  at  that  time  admitted ; 
and  they  were  regarded  by  the  peers  of  England  as  a 
sufficient,  reason  for  sacrificing  an  innocent  queen  to  the 
cruelty  of  their  tyrant. ,  Though  unassisted  by  counsel, 
^e  defended  herself  with  presence  of  mind;  and  the 
spectators  could  not  forbear  pronouncing  her  entirely  in- 
nocent* Judgment,  however,  was  given  by  the  court, 
both  against  the  queen  and  lord  Rocheford;  and  her 
verdict  contained,  that  she  should  be  burned  or  beheaded 
at  the  king's  pleasure.  When  this  dreadful  sentence  was 
pronounced  she  was  not  terrified,  but  lifting  up  her  hands 
to  heaven,  said,  "  O  Father !  O  Creator !  thou  who  art 
"  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,  thou  knowest  that  I 
"  have  not  deserved  this  fate."  And  then  turning  to 
the  judges,  made  the  most  pathetic  declarations  of  her 
innocence. 

Henry,  not  satisfied  with  this  cruel  vengeaupe,  was 
resolved  entirely  to  annul  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn, 
and  to  declare  her  issue  illegitimate :  He  recalled  to  his 
memory,  that  a  little  after  her  appearance  in, the  English 
court  some  attachment  had  been  acknowledged  between  ' 
her  and  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  then  lord  Percy; 
and  he  now  questioned  that  nobleman  with  regard  to  these 
engagements.  Northumberland  took  an  oath  before  the 
two  archbishops,  that  no  contract  or  promise  of  marriage 
had  ever  passed  between  them :  He  received  the  sacra- 
ment upon  it,  before  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  others  of 
the  privy  council ;  and  this  solemn  act  he  accompanied 
with  the  most  solemn  protestations  of  veracity."*  The 
queen,  however,  was  shaken  by  menaces  of  executing  the 
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CHAP,    sentence  against  her  in  its  greatest  rigour,  and  was  pre- 
^^        vailed  on  to  confess  in  court  some  lawful  impediment  to 


) 


liH.  ^^^  marriage  with  the  king**^  The  afflicted  primate  whd 
sat  as  judge  thought  himself  obliged  by  this  confessicm  tb 
pronounce  the  marriage  null  and  invalid.  Henry,  in  ibt 
^ansports  of  his  fury,  did  not  perceive  that  his  proceed- 
ings were  totdly  inconsistent,  and  that  if  her  marriage 
were  from  the  beginning  invalid,  she  could  not  possibly 
be  guilty  of  adultery. 

and  execu-  The  queen  now  prepared  for  suffering  the  death  to 
which  she  was  sentenced.  She  sent  her  last  message  te 
the  king,  and  acknowledged  the  obligations  which  sh^ 
owed  him,  in  his  uniformly  continuing  his  endeavours  for 
her  advancement :  From  a  private  gendewoman,  she  said, 
he  had  first  made  her  a  marchioness,  then  a  queen,  and 
now,  since  he  could  raise  her  no  higher  in^  this  world,  he 
was  sending  her  to  be  a  saint  in  heaven.  She  then  renewed 
the  protestations  of  her  innocence,  and  recommended  her 
daughter  to  his  care.  Before  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  and  all  who  apprbached  her,  she  made  the  like 
declarations;  and  continued  to  behave  herself  with  her 
usual  serenity,  and  even  with  cheerfulness.  *'  The  exe- 
**  cutioner,"  she  said  to  the  lieutenant,  "  is,  I  he^  very 
**  expert ;  and  my  neck  is  very  slender :''    Upon  which 

19th  May.  she  grasped  it  in  her  hand,  and  smiled.  When  brought, 
however,  to  the  scaffold,  she  softened  her  tone  a  litde 
with  regard  to  hei*  protestations  of  innocence.  She  pro- 
bably reflected  that  the  obstinacy  of  queen  Catharine,  and 
her  opposition  to  the  king's  will,  had  much  alienated  him 
from  the  lady  Mary :  Her  own  maternal  concern,  there- 
fore, for  Elizabeth,  prevailed  in  these  last  moments  over 
that  indignation  which  the  unjust  sentence  by  which  she 
suffered  naturally  excited  in  her.  She  Said  that  she  was 
come  to  die,  as  she  was  sentenced  by  the  law :  She  would 
accuse  none,  nor  say  any  thing  of  the  ground  upon  which 
she  was  judged.  She  prayed  heartily  for  the  king;  called 
him  a  most  merciful  and  gentle  prince  ;  and  acknowledged 
Aat  he  had  always  been  to  her  a  good  and  gracious 
sovereign ;  and  if  any  one  should  think  proper  to  canvass 
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hir  sw^e^i.Bh^  dfeslr^Jlim  lo  J.udg«r  tk^  hentf*    She  w^   chap. 
beheaded  by  the  executi!t)>lwr  pf  Calftit ,  who  wa$  sent  for  ,_5k^ 
tfa  mbre  expert  than  wo(y  m  England.     Her  body  was 
negligently  thrown  into  a  common  chest  of  elm-tree,  made 
to  hqld  ai;row^,  and  was  buried  in  the  Tower. 

TH^  innocence  of  this  uafortunate  queen  cannot  rea: 
30nat|ly  .be  called  in  questionii  Henry  himself^  in  the  vio* 
lence  o£.his  rage,  knew  not  whom  to  accuse  as  her  lover; 
and  thovkgh  .hie  imputed  guilt  to  her  brother,  and  four 
]>e]:sons'  Jxiore,  he  was  able  to  bring  proof  against  none  of 
^hem.j.  The  whole  tenor  of  her  conduct  forbids  us  tQ 
jKscribe  ^>her  an  abandoned  character,  such  as  is  implied 
an  the  king's  accusation  :  HsLd  she  been  so  lost  to  all  pru^ 
dence  and  sense  of  shame,  she  must  have  exposed  herself 
to  .  detection,  and  afforded  her  enemies  some  evidence 
against  her.  But  the  king  made  the  most  effectual  apo- 
logy (or  her,  by  marrying  Jane  Seymour  the  very  day 
after  her  execution.^  His  impatience  to  gratify  this  new 
passion  caused  him  to  forget  all  regard  to  decencjr ;  and 
his  crMdi  he^rt  wa^  not  softened  a  moment  by  the  bloody 
catastrophe  of  a  person  who  had  so  long  been  the  object 
of  his  I  most  tender  affections* 

The  lady  Mary  thought  the  death  of  her  stepmother 
a  propjer  opportunity  for  reconciling  herself  to  tie  king^ 
who,  besides  other  causes  of  disgust,  had  been  offended 
with  her  on  account  of  the  part  which  she  had  taken  in 
her  mother's  quarrel.  Her  advances  were  not  at  first 
.received ;  and  Henry  exacted  from  her  some  farther 
proofs  of  submission  and  obedience :  He  required  this 
youpg  princess,  then  about  twenty  years  of  age,  to  adopt 
his  theological  tenets;  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy;  to 
^renounce  the  pope ;  and  to  own  her  mother's  nmrriage  to 
:be  unlawful  and  incestuous*  These  points  were  of  hard 
digestion  with  the  princess ;  but  after  some  delays,  and 
even  refusials,  she  was  at  last  prevailed  on  to  write  m 
letter  to  her  father,^  containing  her  assent  to  the  articles 
xequired  of  her:  Upon  which  she  was  received  into 
favour.  But  notwithstanding  the  return  of  the  king's 
.affection  to  the  issue  of  his  first  marriage,  he  divested  npt 

*       o  Burnet,  T«L.i.  ft.  905.  p  Bnmet,  vol.  I  p.  9PT. 
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CHAP,  himself  of  kindness  towards  the  I^dy  Elizabeth;  and  the 

new  queen,   who   was  blest  with   a  singular    sweetness 
i5;^6      ^^  disposition,    discovered  strong  proofs  of  attachment 
towards  her. 
sthJune.  The  trial  and  conviction  of  queen  Anne,  and  the 

mJat  '  subsequent  events,  made  it  necessary  for  the  king  to 
summon  a  new  parliament :  and  he,  here,  in  his  speech, 
made  a  merit  to  his  people,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
misfortunes  attending  his  two  former  marriages,  he  had 
been  induced  for  their  good  to  venture  on  a 'third.  The 
speaker  received  this  profession  with  suitable  |;ratitude; 
and  he  took  thence  occasion  to  praise  the  king  for  hit 
wonderful  gifts  of  grace  and  nature :  He  compared  him, 
for  justice  and  prudence,  to  Solomon;  for  strength  and 
fortitude,  to  Sampson ;  and  for  beauty  and  comeliness,  to 
Absalom.  The  king  very  humbly  replied,  by  the  mouth 
of  the  chancellor,  that  he  disavowed  these  praises ;  since 
if  he  were  really  possessed  of  such  endowments,  they 
were  the  gift  of  Almighty  God  only.  Henry  found  that 
the  parliament  was  no  less  submissive  in  deeds  thaa  com- 
plaisant in  their  expressions,  and  that  they  would  go  the 
same  lengths  as  the  former  in  gratifying  even  his  most 
lawless  passions.  His  divorce  from  Anne  Boleyn  was 
ratified;''  that  queen  and  all  her  accomplices  were  at- 
tainted; the  issue  of  both  his  former  marriages  .were 
declared  illegitimate,  and  it  was  even  made  treason  to 
assert  the  legitimacy  of  either  of  them ;  to  throw  any 
slander  upon  the  present  king,  queen,  or  their  issue  was 
subjected  to  the  same  penalty;  the  crown  .was  settled  on 
the  king's  issue  by  Jane  Seymour,  or  any  Subsequent 
wife ;  and  in  case  he  should  die  without  children,  he  w^ 
empowered,  by  his  will  or  letters  patent,  to  dispose  of 
the  crown  i  An  enormous  -authority,  especially  when 
entrusted  to  a  prince  so  violent  and  capricious  in  his  hu- 
mour. Whoever,  being  required,  refused  to  answer  upon 
oath  to  any  article  of  this  act  of  settlement,  was  decliu^ed 
to  be  guilty  of  treason ;  and  by  this  clause  a  species  of 

^  r  The  partiAraent,  in  &nnii1ling[  the  king's  marriage  -with  Ani^e  Bolcvn,  gives 
thn  as  tc  reason,  <*  Foi*  that  his  highness  had  chosen  to  wife  the  excellent  and 
•*  virtuous  lady  Jane,  who  for  her  convenient  years,  excellent  beaaty,  and  x>ur<'- 
<«  ness  of  flesh  and  Mood,  voolil  be  apt,  God  williofl^  H  ameeive  Issn^  hT  blf 
**  bighncuw. 
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polidcd  ii^ukttion  was  established  in  thjs  kingdoiOi  aS    CH\p^ 
trell  as  the  accusations  o£  treason  multiplied  to  an  unrea:-  ^_^;*, 
sonable  de^ee.     The  king  was  also  empowered  to  confer     ^^^^ 
on  aay  one,  by  his   will  or  letters  pate&t,  any  castles, 
honours,'  liberties,  or  franchises ;  words  which  might  have 
been  extended  to  the  dismembering  of  the  kingdom,  by 
tile  erection  of  principalities  and  independent  jurisdictions* 
It  was   also,  by   another  act,   made   treason  to   marry, 
without  the  king's  consent,  any  princess  related  in  the    ■  / 

first  degfee  to  the  crown.  This  act  was  occasioned  by 
the  discovery  of  a  design  formed  by  Thomas  Howard^ 
brother  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  to  espouse  the  lady 
Margaret  Douglas,  niece  to  the  king,  by  his  sister '  the 
queen  of  Scots  and  the  earl  of  Angus*  Howard,  as  well 
ts  the  young  lady,  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  She 
recovered  her  liberty. soon  after;  but  he  died  in  confine** 
ment.  An  act  of  attainder  passed  against  him  this  ses-* 
aion  of  parliament. 

Akoth£R  accession  was  likewise  gained  to  the  author^ 

ity  of  the  crown :  The  king,  or  any  of  his  successors, 

was   empowered  to   repeal  or  annul,  by  letters   patentj 

whatever  act  of  parliament  had  been  passed  before   he 

was  four-and-twenty  years  of  age.     Whoever  maintained 

the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  by  word  or  writj 

or  endeavoured  in  any  manner  to  restore  it  in  England, 

was  subjected  to  the  penalty  of  a  premunire ;  that  is,  his 

goods  were  forfeited,  and  he  was  put  out  of  the  protection 

of  law.     And  any  person  who  possessed  any  office  eccle* 

siastical  or  civil,  or  received  any  grant  or  charter  from 

the  crown,  and  yet  refused  to  renounce  the  pope  by  oath, 

was  declared  to  be  guilty  of  treason.    The  reniinciatiofi 

prescribed  runs  in  the  style  of  So  help  me  Gody  ail  saints^ 

mnd  the  holy  evangelists^     The  pope  hearing  of  Anne 

Soleyn's  disgrace  and  death,  had  hoped  that  the  door 

was  opened  to  a  reconciliation,  and  had  been  making  some 

advances  to  Henry :  But  this  was  the  reception  he  met 

with.      Henry  was  now  become  indifferent  with  regard  to 

papal  censures ;  and  finding  a  great  increase  of  authority,  as 

well  as  of  rmrenue,  to  accrue  from  his  quarrel  with  fiiome, 
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CHAP,    he  was  determined  to  persevere  in  his  pres^it  measures. 
XXXI.     rpj^.g  parliament  also,  even   more   than   any  foregcHng^ 


tiQn. 


ns$.  convinced  him  how  much  he  commanded  the  respect  of 
his  subjects,  and  what  confidence  he  might  repose  in 
them.  Though  the  elections  had  been  made  on  a 
sudden,  without  any  preparation  or  intrigue,  the  members 
discovered  an  unlimited  attachment  to  his  person  and 
government*' 
Aconvoeft-  Thb  extreme  complaisance  of  the  convocation,  which 
sat  at  the  same  time  with  the  parliament,  encouraged  him 
in  his  resolution  of  breaking  entirely  with  the  court  of 
Rome.  There  was  secretly  a  great  division  of  sentiments 
in  the  minds  of  this  assembly ;  and  as  the  zeal  of  the  re<« 
formers  had  been  augmented  by  some  late  successes,  the 
resentment  of  the  catholics  was  no  less  excited  by  their 
fears  and  losses :  But  the  authority  of  the  king  kept  every 
one  submissive  and  silent ;  and  the  new  assumed  preroga* 
tive,  the  supremacy,  with  whose  limits  no  one  was  fufly 
acquainted,  restrained  even  the  most  furious  movements 
of  theological  rancour*  Cromwel  presided  as  vicar-gene« 
ral ;  and  though  the  catholic  party  expected  that,  on  the 
(all  of  queen  Anne,  his  authority  would  receive  a  great 
i^hock,  they  were  surprised  to  find  him  still  maintain  die 
same  credit  as  before.  With  the  vicar^general  concurred 
Cranmer  the  primate,  Latimer  bishop  of  Worcester, 
Shaxton  of  Salisbury,  Hilsey  of  Rochester,  Pox  of  Here- 
ford, Barlow  of  St.  David's.  The  opposite  faction  was 
headed  by  Lee  archbishop  of  York,  Stqkesley  bishop  of 
London,  Tonstal  of  Durham,  Gardiner  of  Winchester^ 
Longland  of  Lincoln,  Sherborne  of  Chichester,  Nix  of 
Norwich,  and  Kite  of  Carlisle.  The  former  party,  by 
their  opposition  to  the  pope,  seconded  the  king's  ambition 
and  love  of  power ;  Tfae  latter  party,  by  maintaihing  the 
ancient  theological  tenets,  were  more  conformable  to  his 
speculative  principles :  And  both  of  them  had  alternately 
>the  advantage  of  gaining  on  his  humour,  by  which  he  was 
more  governed  than  by  either  of  these  motives. 

The  church  in  general  was  averse  to  the  reformation  ; 
and  the  lower  house  of  convocation  framed  a  list  of 
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Pinnions,  in  the  whole  sixty-seven,  which  they  pronounced    chaf. 
eiToneous,  and  which  was  a*  collection  of  principles,  some  ^?^ 
held  by  the  ancient  Lollards,  others  by  the  jnodern  pro-      ^^^ 
testaats, .  or  Gospellers,  as  they  were  sometimes  called. 
These  4Dpinions  they  sent  to  the  uppei*  house  to  be  cen- 
sured ;  but  in  the  preamble  of  their  representation,  they 
discovered  the  servile  spirit  by  which  they  were  governed; 
They  said,  "  that  they  intended  not  to  do  or  speak  any 
^'  thing  which  might  be  unpleasant  to  the  king^  whom 
^.  they  acknowledge  their  supreme  head,  and  whose  com* 
"  mands    they  were  resolved  to  obey ;    renouncing   the 
^*  pope's  usurped  authority,  with  all  his  laws  rand  inven- 
^^  tions,  now  extinguished  and  abolished ;  and  addicting 
-^  themselves  to  Almighty  God  and  his  lawsy  and  unto  the 
^  king  and  the  laws  made  within  this  kingdom/'" 

The  convocation  came  at  last,  after  some  debate,  to 
diecide  articles  of  faith ;  and  their  tenets  were  of  as  motley 
a  kind  as  the  asseitibly  itself,  or  rather  as  the  king's  sys- 
tem of  dieology,  by  which  they  were  resolved  entirely 
to  sqiiare  their  principles.  They  determined  the  standard 
pf  faith  to  consist  in  the  Scriptures  and  the  three  creeds, 
the  Apostolic,  Niceiie,  and  Athanasian  ^  and  this  article 
was  a  signal  victory  to  the  reformers :  Auricular  confes- 
sion and  penance  were  admitted,  a  doctrine  agreeable  to 
jthe  catholics :  No  mention  was  made  of  marriage,  ex- 
treme unction,  confirmation,  or  holy  orders,  as  sacra- 
ments ;  and  in  this  omission  the  influence  of  the  protest- 
fUits  appeared :  The  real  presence  was  asserted,  conform- 
ably to  the  ancient  doctrine:  The  terms  of  acceptance 
were  established  tq  be  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  the  mercy 
and  good  pleasure  of  God,  suitably  to  the  new  principles. 

So  far  the  two  sects  seem  to  have  made  a  fair  parti- 
tion, by  alternately  sharing  the  several  clauses,  in 
framing  the  subsequent  articles,  each  of  them  seems  to 
have  thrown  in  its  ingredient.  The  catholics  prevailed  in 
asserting,  that  the  use  of  images  was  warranted  by  Scrip- 
ture ;  the  Protestants,  in  warning  the  people  against  idola.- 
try,  and  tb^  abuse  of  these  sensible  representations*  The 
^ancient  faith  was  adopted  in  maintaining  the  expedience  of 
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CHAP.  pra}ring  to  saints;  the  late  innovations,  in  rejecting  the 
^^^'  peculiar  patronage  of  saints  to  any  trade,  profession,  of 
course  of  action*  The  former  rites  of  worship,  the  use 
of  holy  water,  and  the  ceremonies  practised  on  Ashwed- 
nesday,  Palmsunday,  Goodfriday,  and  other  f^tivalis,' 
were  still  maintained;  but  the  new  refinements,  which 
made  light  of  these  institutions,  were  also  adopted,^ by 
the  convocation's  denying  that  they  had  any  immediate' 
power  of  remitting  sin,  and  by  its  asserting  that  their  sole 
merit  consisted  in  promoting  pious  and  devout  dispositions 
in  the  mind. 

But  the  article  with  regard  to  purgatory,  contains 
the  most  curious  jargon,  ambiguity,  and  hesitation,  arising 
from  the  mixture  of  opposite  tenets.  It  was  to  this  pur* 
pose :  "  Since  according  to  the  due  order  of  charity,  and 
*^  the  book  of  Maccabees,  and  divers  ancient  authors,  it  is 
**  a  very  good  and  charitable  deed  to  pray  for  souk 
^  departed ;  and  since  such  a  practice  has  been  main- 
^^  tained  in  the  church  from  the  beginning ;  all  bishops 
^  and  teachers  should  instruct  the  people  not  to  be  grieved 
**  for  the  continuance  of  the  same.  But  since  the  place 
**  where  departed  souls  are  retained,  before  they  reach 
**  paradise,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  their  pains,  is  left  un- 
^'  certain  by  Scripture ;  all  such  questions  are  to  be 
**  submitted  to  God,  to  whose  mercy  it  is  meet  and 
"  convenient  to  commend  the  deceased,  trusting  that  he 
"  accepteth  our  prayers  for  them."^ 

These  articles,  when  framed  by  the  convocation,  and 
corrected  by  the  king,  were  subscribed  by  every  member 
of  that  assembly;  while,  perhaps,  neither  there,  nor 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  could  one  man  be  founds 
except  Henry  himself,  who  had  adopted  precisely  these 
very  doctrines  and  opinions.  For,  though  there  be  not 
any  contradiction  in  the  tenets  above  mentioned,  it  had 
happened  in  England,  as  in  all  countries  where  factious 
divisions  have  place ;  a  certain  creed  was  embraced  by 
each  party;  few  neuters  were  to  be  found;  and  these 
consisted  only  of  speculative  or  whimsical  people,  of 
whom  two  persons  could  scarcely  be  brought  to  an  agree* 

w  CoUier,  vol-  U.  p.  t82t  &  ^.  .  ?ftBer.    Burnet,  vol.  i,  p.  1215. 
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Quent  m  the  same  dogmas.  The  proteatants  ail  of  them  chap. 
carried  their  opposition  to  Rome  farther  than  those  arti-  ,^i^^^ 
cles :  None  of  the  catholics  went  so  far :  And  the  king,  by  i^^^^ 
being  able  to  retain  the  nation. in  such  a  delicate  medium, 
displayed  the  utmost  power  of  an  imperious  despotism,  of 
which  any  history  furnishes  an  example*  To  change  the 
religion,  of  a  country,  even  when  seconded  by  a  party,  is 
one  of  the  most  perilous  enterprises  which  any  sovereign 
can  attempt,  and  often  proves  the  most  destructive  to 
royal  authority*  But  Henry  was  able  to  set  the  political 
nftachine  in  that  furious  movement,  and  yet  regulate  and 
even  stop  its  career :  .He  could  say  to  it.  Thus  far  shalt 
thou  go,  and  no  farther :  And  he  made  every,  vote  of  his 
parliament  and  convocation  subservient,  not  only  to  his 
interests  and  passions,  but  even  to  his  greatest  caprices; 
nay,  to  his  most  refined  and  most  scholastic  subtleties* 

.  The  concurrence  of  these  two  national  assemblies 
served,  no  douot,  to  increase  the  king^s  power  over  the 
people,  and  raised  him  to  an  authority  more  absolute  than 
any  prince  in  a  simple  mpnarchy  even  by  means  of  mili'- 
tary  force  is  ever  able  to  attain*  But  there  are  certain 
bounds  beyond  which  the  most  slavish  submission  cannot 
be  extended*  All  the  late  innovations,  particularly  the 
dissolution  of  th^  smaller  monasteries,  and  the  imminent 
danger  to  which  all  the  rest  were  exposed,*  had  bred  dis- 
content among  the  people,  and  had  disposed  them  to 
revolt.  The  expelled  monks,  wandering  about  the  coun- 
try, excited  both  the  piety  and  compassion  of  men ;  and 
as  the  ancient  religion  took  hold  of  the  populace  by  pow- 
erful motives  suited  to  vulgar  capacity,  it  was  able,  now 
that  it  was  brought  into  apparent  hazard,  to  raise  the 
strongest  zeal  in  its  favour*^  Discontents  had  even  Discon- 
reached  some  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  whose  ancestors  ^^gt^^ 
had  fqunded  the  monasteries^  and  who  placed  a  vanity  in  people. 
those  institutions,  as  well  as  reaped  some  benefit  from 
them,  by  the  provisions  which  they  afforded  them  for 
their  younger  children*  The  more^  superstitious  were 
interested  for  the  souls  of  tl^eir  forefathers,  which,  they 
believed,  must  now  lie  during  many  ages  in  the  torments 

*  Sec  note  [P]  at  the  eud  of  the  volume?  y  Strype,  vol.  i.  -p.  249, 
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of  purgatory^  for  want  of  tnaises  to  relieve  fhcm*  it 
seemed  unjust  to  abolish  piou$  institutions  for  die  {aalts^ 
real  or  pretended,  of  individuals*  Even  the  most  mo* 
derate  and  reasonable  deemed  it  somewhat  iniqmtous, 
that  mien  who  had  been  invited  into  a  course  of  life  by  aB 
the  laws  hunian  and  divine  which  prevailed  in  their  coum- 
try,  should  be  turned  out  of  their  possessions,  and  so 
little  care  be  taken  of  their  future  subsistence*  And 
when  it  was  observed,  that  the  rapacity  and  bribery  at 
the  commissioners  and  others,  employed  in  visiting  the 
monasteries,  intercepted  much  of  the  profits  resulliiig 
from  these  confiscations,  it  tended  much  to  increase  die 
general  discontent.' 

But  the  people  did  not  break  into  open  sedition  till 
the  complaints  of  the  secular  clergy  concurred  with  those 
of  the  regular.  As  Cromwel's  person  was  litde  acceptable 
to  the  ecclesiastics;  the  audiority  which  he  exercised 
being  so  new,  so  absolute,  so  unlimited,  inspired  them 
with  disgust  and  terror.  He  published,  in  the  king's 
name,  without  the  tonsent  either  of  parliament  or  convo- 
cation, an  ordinance  by  which  he  retrenched  many  of  the 
luicient  holidays ;  prohibited  several  superstitions  gainful 
to  the  clergy,  such  as  pilgrimages,  images^  relics;  and 
even  ordered  the  incumbents  in  the  parishes  to  set  apart 
a  considerable  portion  of  their,  revenue  for  repairs,  and 
for  the  support  of  exhibitioners  and  the  poor  of  their 
parish*  The  secular  priests,  finding  themselves  thu6 
reduced  to  a  grievous  servitude,  instilled  into  the  people 
those  discontents  which  they  had  long  harboured  in  their 
own  bosoms. 

The  first  rising  was  in  Ifincolnshire*  It  was  headed 
by  Dr.  Mackrel,  prior  of  Barlings,  who  was  disguised  like 
a  mean  mechanic,  and  who  bore  the  name  of  captain 
.Cobler.  This  tumultuary  arimy  amounted  to  above  20,CXX) 
men;''  but,  notwittratandmg  their  number,  they  showed 
little  disposition  of  proceeding  to  extremities  against  the 
king,  and  seemed  still  overawed  by  his  authority*  They 
acknowledged  him  to  be  supreme  head  of  the  church  of 
England;  but  they  complained  of  suppressing  the  mona&* 
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teries^  of  evil  counsellors,  of  ]>erson8  meanly  bpm  raised  CHAi^. 
to  dignity,  of  the  danger  to  tvhich  the  jewels  and  plate  of  ^^^rV, 
their  parochial  churches  were  exposed :  And  they  prayed  f^^ 
the  king  to  consult  the  nobility  of  the  realm  concerning 
the  redress  of  these  grievances.**  Henry  Was  little  dis* 
po&ed  to  entertain  apprehensions  of  danger,  especially 
from  a  low  multitude,  whom  he  despised.  He  seiit  forces  6tU  Oct 
against  the  rebels,'  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of 
Suffolk ;  and  he  returned  them  a  very  sharp  answer  to 
their  petition.  There  were  some  gentry^  whom  the  popu- 
lace had  constrained  to  take  part  with  them,  and  who 
kept  a  secret  correspondence  with  Suffolk.  They  in- 
formed him,  that  resentment  against  the  king's  reply  was 
the  chief  cause  which  retained  the  malcontents  in  arms^ 
and  that  a  milder  answer  would  probably  suppress  the 
rebellion.  Henry  had  levied  a  great  force  at  London^ 
with  which  he  was  preparing  to  march  against  the  rebels; 
and  being  so  well  supported  by  power,  be  thought  that, 
without  losing  his  dignity,  he  might  now  show  them  some 
greater  condescension.  He  sent  a  new  proclamation, 
requiring  them  to  return  to  their  obedierice,  with  secretl 
assurances  of  pardon.  This  expedient  had  its  effects 
The  populace  was  dispersed :  Mackrel  and  some  of  their 
leaders  fell  into  the  king's  hands,  and  were  executed: 
The  greater  part  of  the  multitude  retired  peaceably  tcr 
their  usual  occupations :  A  few  of  the  more  obstinate  fled 
to  the  north,  where  they  joined  the  insurrection  th-at  w« 
Taised  in  those  parts. 

The  northern  rebels,  as  they  were  mc^e  numerous, 
were  also  on  other  accounts  more  formidable  than-  diosd 
of  Lincolnshire;  because  the  people  were  there  mor^ 
accustomed  to  arms,  and  because  of  their  vkinity  to  thtf 
Scots,  who  might  make  advantage  of  these  disorders) 
One  Aske,  a  gentleman,  had  taken  the  command  of  themy 
and  he  possessed  tlfe  art  of  governing  tlie  pidpuhite. 
Their  enterprise  they  called  the  Piigrimag^  of  Grace: 
Some  priests  marched  before  in  the  hatoiti  of  their  order^ 
carrying  crosses  in  their  hands:     In  their  banners  wa/l 

woven  a  cruciiis,  with  the  representation  of  d  ebalie^^  and 

.  -  ■    f 
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CUAF.  of  the  five  wounds  of  Christ  :*  They  wore  oil  their  «kere 
*rir^  an  emblem  of  the  five  wounds,  with  the  name  of  j[e^us 
153%.  wrought  in  the  middle :  They  all  took  an  oath,  that  Aey 
had  entered  into  the  pilgrimage  of  grace  from  no  other 
motive  than  their  love  to  God,  their  care  of  the  king^s 
person  and  issue,  their  desire  of  purifying  the  nobility,  of 
driving  base  bom  persons  from  about  the  king,  of  restoiinjg| 
the  church,  and  of  suppressing  heresy.  Allurerf  hy  diese, 
fair  pretences,  about  40,000  men  from  the  counties  of 
York,  Durham,  Lancaster,  and  those  northern  provihceS|' 
flocked  to  their  standard ;  and  their  zeal,  no  less  than 
their  numbers,  inspired  the  court  with  apprehensions. 

The  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  moved  by  his  regard  fdr  At 
king's  service,  raised  forces,  though  at  first  wi&out  any 
commission,  in  order  to  oppose  the  rebels.  The  earl  of^ 
Cumberland  repulsed  them  from  his  castle  of  Skfoton : 
Sir  Ralph  Evers  defended  Scarborough  castle  agannst 
them:*  Courtney  marquis  of  Exeter,  the  king's  cousiii 
german,  obeyed  orders  from  court,  and  levied  troops* 
The  earls  of  Huntingdon,  Derby,  and  Rutland,  *{tnitated 
his  example.  The  rebels,  however,  prevailed  fn  'taking 
both  Hull  and  York :  They  had  laid  siege  to"  Pomfret 
castle,  into  which  the  archbishop  of  York  and  lord  Darcy 
had  thrown  themselves.  It  was  soon  surrendered  to 
them ;  and  the  prelate  and  nobleman,  %ho  secretly  wished 
success  to  the  insurrection,  seemed  to  yield  to  thd  force 
imposed  on  them,  and  joined  the  rebels* 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  appointed  general  of  the 
king's  forces  against  the  northern  rebels ;  and  as  he  head- 
ed the  party  at  court  which  supported  the  ancient  religion^ 
he  was  also  suspected  of  bearing  some  favour  to  'the  cause 
which  he  was  sent  to  oppose.  His  prudent  conduct,  how- 
ftver,  seems  to  acquit  him  of'  this  imputation.  ■  fie  en- 
camped near  Dbncaster,  tog^th^r  with  the  earl  6f  Shrews- 
bury ;  and  as  his  army  was  small,  scarcely  exceeding  fi^e 
thousand  men,  he  made  choice  of  a  p6st  where  he  isAk 
river  in  front,  the  ford  of  which  h6  purposed  \o  defend 
against  the  rebels.  They  had  intended  to  attack  him  m 
the  morning;  but  during  the  night  th^re  fell  such  viotehfr 
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nam  as  rendered  the  river  utterly  impussakle ;  and  Nor-  CHAit 
folk  wbcly  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity  to  enter  into  treaty  ^^5!^^ 
with  them.  In  order  to  open  the  door  for  negotiation,  i^^^  - 
he  sent  them  a  herald ;  whom  Aske,  their  leader,  received 
with  great  ceremony ;  he  ^imself  sitting  in  a  chair  of  state, 
with  the  archbishop  of  York  on  one  hand,  and  lord  Darcy 
on  the  Qiben  It  was  agreed  that  two  gentlemen  should 
be  despatched  to  title  king  with  proposals  from  the  rebels ; 
and  Henry  purp<»ely  delayed  giving  an  answer,  and  allured 
them  with  hopes  of  entire  satisfaction,  in  expectation  that 
necessity  would  soon  oblige  them  to  disperse  themselves. 
Being  informed  that  his  artifice  had  in  a  great  measure 
succeeded,  he  required  them  instantly  to  lay  down  their 
amis,  and.  submit  to  mercy;  promising  a  pardon  to  all, 
except  ux  whom  he  named,  and  four  whom  he  reserved 
to  himself  dite  power  of  naming*  But  though  the  greater 
part  of  the  rebels  had  gone  home  for  want  of  subsistence, 
they  had'  entered  into  the  most  solemn  engagements  to 
return  to  their  standards,  im  case  the  king's  answer  should 
not  prove  satisfactory*  Norfolk,  therefore,  soon  found 
himself  in  the  same  difficulty  as  before ;  and  he  opened, 
again  a  negotiation  with  the  leaders  of  the  multitude.  He 
engaged  them  to  send  three  hundred  persons  to  Doncaster,  . 
with  proposals  for  an  accommodation^;  and  he  hoped,  by, 
intrigue  and  separate  interests,  to  throw  dissension  among 
so  great  a  number.  ,  Aske  himself  had  intended  to  be  one 
of  the  deputies,  and  he  required  a  hostage  for  his  security: 
But  the  king,  when  consulted,  replied,  that  he  knew  no 
gfntlemany  or  other,  whom  he  esteemed  so  little  as  to  put 
him  yxi  pledge  for  such  a  villain.  The  demands  of  the 
rebels  were  so  exorbitant,  that  Norfolk  rejected  them: 
and  they  prepared  again  to  decide  the  contest  by  arms. 
They  were  as  formidable,  as  ever,  both  by  their  numbers 
^d  spirit;  and,  notwithstanding  the  small  river  which 
lay  between  them  and  the  royal  army,  Norfolk  had  great 
reason  to  dread  the-effe^ts  of  their  fury.  But  while  they 
were  preparing,  to  pass  the  ford,  rain  fell  a  second  time  in 
mch  abundance,  as  made  it  impracticable  for  them  to 
execute  their  design;  and. the  populace,  partly  reduced  to 
necessity  by  want  of  provisions,  partly  struck  with  super- 
ilitipn  at  being  thus  again  jdisappeinted  by  the  same  w^^ 
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CHA^*   dtAtf  suMepIy  diftpcTMd  tbonselves*     The  duke  of  Nbr^ 
^^I^\  folk,  whp  h^d  received  powers  for  that  end,  forwarded 
\s^     the  dUpersioii  by  the  promise  of  a  general  amnesty;  and 
9ihi>ee.    the  king  ratified  this  act  of  clemency*     He  published, 
however,  a  manifesto  against  the  rdMels,  and  an  answer 
tp  their  complaints ;  in  which  he  employed  a  very  lofty 
9tyl^,  suited  to  so  haugh^  a  monarch.     He  told  them, 
tb^t  they  OMght  no  more  to  pretend  giving  a  judgment 
with  regard  to  government,  than  a  hlind  min  with  regard 
|o   colours :    *^  And  we,''   he  added,  **  irith  our  whole 
*^  council,    thipk  it  right  strange  that  ye,   who  be  but 
*^  brutes  and  inexpert  folk,  do  take  upon  you  to  a[^int 
'  ^^  us,  who  be  meet  or  not  for  our  council*" 

As  this  pacification  was  not  likely  to  be  of  long  ccm* 
tinuance,  Norfolk  was  ordered  to  kei^  his  army  together, 
^d  to  mstrcb  into  the  northern  parts,  in  order  to  exact  a 
general  submission.  Lord  Oarcy,  as  wdl  aa  Aske,  waa 
sent  for  to  court ;  and  the  former,  upon  his  refusal  or 
delay  to  appear,  .was  thrown  into  prison.  Every  place 
was  full  of  jealousy  and  complaints.  A  new  insurrectioB 
broke  gut,  headed  by  Musgrave  and  Tilby,  and  the  rebela 
1537.  besieged  Carliele  with  8000  men.  Being  repulsed  by  that 
9ity,  they  were  encountered  in  their  retreat  by  Norfolk, 
who  put  them  to  flight;  and  having  made  prisoners  of  all 
their  officera  except  Musgrave,  who  escaped,  he  instantly 
put  them  to  death  by  martial  law,  to  the  number  c^ 
$eveuty  persona.  An  attempt  viade  by  sir  Francis  Bigot 
and  Halam,  to  surprise  Hull,  met  with  no  better  suc« 
cess  I  and  several  other  risings  were  suppressed  by  the 
vigilance  of  Norfolk.  The^  l^ing,  enraged  by  these  mul« 
tipHed  revolts,  was  determined  not  to  adhere  to  the  gene- 
rsd  pardon  which  he  had  granted ;  and  from  a  movement 
of  his  usual  violence,  he  made  the  innocent  suffer  for  the 
guilty.  Norfolk,  by  conunand  from  hi&  master,  apread 
the  royal  banner,  apd  wherever  he  thought  proper  exe** 
cuted  martial  law  in  the  punishment  of  offenders.  Besides 
Aske,  leader  of  the  first  insurrection,  sir  Robert  Consta- 
ble, sir  John  Bulmer,  sir  Thomas  Percy,  sir  Stephen 
Hamilton,  Nicholas  Tempest,  William  Lumley,  and 
many  others,  were  thrown  into  prison ;  and  most  of  them 
were  QQudemned  and  executed.     t4ord  Hussey  was  found 
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gmitjr  as  aa  accoi^pIi£e«  in  the  insurrection  of  Lincolnshire,   chap. 
and  was  executed  at  X»nicaln*     Lord  Darcy,  though  he 


pleaded  compulsion,  and  appealed  for  his.  justification  to  1557. 
a  long  life  spent  in  the  service  of  the  crown,  was  beheaded 
on  TowerhilL  Before  his  execution,  he  accused  Nor-, 
folk  of  having. secretly:  encouraged  the  rebels';  but  Henry, 
either  sensible  of  that  nobleman's  services,  and  convinced 
at  hu  fidelity,  or  afraid  to  oiFend  one  of  such  extensive 
power  and  great  capacity^  rejected  the  information.  Being 
now  satiated  with  pumdhing  the  rebels,  he  published  anew 
a  general  pardon,  to  which  he  faithfully  adhered  t^  and 
he  erected  by  patent  a  court  of  justice  at  York,  for  deci* 
ding  lawsuits  in  the  northern  counties :  A  demand  which 
had  be^n  made  by  the  rebels. 

Soon  after  this  prosperous  success,  an  event  happened  Octob.  12. 
which  crowned  Henry's  joy,  the  birth  of  a  son,  who  was  prince  Ed- 
b^>trzed  by  the  name  of  Edward.     Yet  was  not  his  hap-  ^^  ^^ 
piness  without  alloy :    The  queen  died  two  days  after.'  queea 
But  ft  SOB  had  so  long  been  ardently  wished  for  by  Henry,   "**' 
and  was  now  become  so  necessary,   in  order  to  prevent 
disputes  with  regard  to   the  succession,   after  the   acts 
declaring  the  two  princesses  illegitimate,  that  the  king^s 
affliction  was  drowned  in  his  joy,  and  he  expressed  great 
Satisfaction  on  the  occasion.     The  prince,  not  six  days 
old,  was  created  prince  of  Wales,  duke  of  Comwal,  and 
earl  of  Chester.     Sir  Edward  Seymour,  the  queen's  bro- 
ther, formerly  made  lord  Beauchamp,  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  earl  of  Hertford.     Sir  William  Fitz- Williams, 
high  admiral,  was  created  earl  of  Southampton ;  sir  Wil- 
liam Paulet,  lord  St.  John ;  sir  John  Russel,  lord  Russel. 

The  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  the  birth  of  a  1538. 
son,  as  they  confirmed  Henry's  Authority  at  home,  in- 
creased his  consideration  among  foreign  princes,  and  made 
his  idliance  be  courted  by  all  parties.  He  maintained, 
however,  a  neutrality  in  the  wars,  which  were  carried  on 
with  various  success,  and  without  any  decisive  event, 
between  Charles  and  Francis  *,  and  though  inclined  more 
to  faxrour  the  latter,  he  determined  not  to  incur,  without 
necessity,  either  hazard  or  expense  on  his  account.     A. 
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CHAP,   truce,  concluded  about  this  time  between  those  potentltes^ 
XXXL    j^jjj  afterwards  prolonged  for  ten  years,  freed  him  from 
all  anxiety  on  account  of  his  ally,  and  reestablished  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe. 

Henry  continued  desirous  of  cementing  an  union  with 
the  German  protestants;  and  for  that  purpose  he  sent 
Christopher  Mount  to  a  congress  which  they  held  at 
Brunswick ;  but  that  minister  made  no  great  progress  ib 
his  negotiation.  The  princes  wished  to  know  what  were 
the  articles  in  their  confession  which  Henry  disliked  ;  and 
they  sent  new  ambassadors  to  him,  who  had  orders  both 
to  negotiate  and  to  dispute.  They  endeavoured  to  con- 
vince  the  king  that  he  was  guilty  of  a  mistake  in  adminis* 
taring  the  eucharist  in  one  kind  only,  in  allowing  private 
Anasses,  and  in  requiring  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.* 
Henry  would  by  no  means  acknowledge  any  error  in  these 
particulaifs ;  and  was  displeased  that  they  should  pretend 
to  prescribe  rules  to  so  great  a  monarch  and  theologian. 
He  found  arguments  and  syllogisms  enow  to  defend  his 
cause ;  and  he  dismissed  the  ambassadors  without  coming 
to  any  conclusion.  Jealous  also  lest  his  ovoi  subjects 
should  become  such  theologians  as  to  question  his  tenets, 
he  used  great  precaution  in  publishing  that  translation  of 
the  scripture  which  was  finished  this  year.  He  would 
only  allow  a  copy  of  it  to  be  deposited  in  some  parish 
churches,  where  it  was  fixed  by  a  chain :  And  he  took 
care  to  inform  the  people  by  proclamation,  ^^  That  this 
"  indulgence  was  not  the  effect  of  his  duty,  but  of  his 
"  goodness  and  his  liberality  to  them ;  who  therefore 
"  should  use  it  moderately,  for  the  increase  of  virtue,  not 
^^  of  strife  :  And  he  ordered  that  no  mian  should  read  the 
^^  Bible  aloud,  so  as  to  disturb  the  priest  while  he  sang 
*^  mass,  nor  presume  to  expound  doubtful  places  without 
^^  advice  from  the  learned.*'  In  this  measure,  as  in  the 
rest,  he  still  halted  half  way  between  the  catholics  and 
the  protestants. 

T]a£RE  was  only  one  particular  in  which  HeiM7  was 
i|iiite  decisive;  because  he  was  tber^e  impelled,  by  hjb 
avarice,  or,  more   properly  speaking,   his  rapacity,  the 
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CiMfsequence  of  his  profusion :  This  measure  was.  the  en*    chap. 
<lre  destruction  of  the  monasteries  :  .  The  present  oppor-«-     Ll-!rV^ 
tunity  seemed  favourable  for  that  great  enterprise,  while      j^^g 
the  suppression  of  the  late  rebellion  fortified  and  increased  Suppreg- 
the  royal  authority  ;  and  as  some  of  the  abbots  were  sus*  greater 
pected  of  having  encouraged  the  insurrection,  and  of  cor-  Jj^g**"^" 
responding  with  the  rebels,   the  king's  resentment  .was 
farther   incited  by  that  motive.*    A  new  visitation  was 
appointed  of  all  the  monasteries  in  England ;  and  a  pre- 
tence only  being  wanted  for  their  suppression,  it  was  easy 
foi*  a  prince,'  possessed  of  such  unlimited  power,    and 
seconding  the  present  humour  of  a  great  part  of  the  nation, 
to  find  or  feign   one.     The  abbots  and  monks  knew  the 
danger  to  which  they  were  exposed;  and  having  learned, 
fey  the  ej^ample  of  the  lesser  monasteries,  that  nothing 
eould  withstand  the  king's  will,  they  were  most  of  them 
induced,    in'  expectation  of  better  treatment,  to  make  -d 
voluntary  resignation  of  their  houses.  '  Where  promises 
fiiiled  of  effect,  menaces,  and  even  extreme  violence,  were 
cmplbyed ;  and  as  several  of  tHe  abbots  since  the  breach 
tritli  Rome  had  been  named  by  the  court  with  a  view  to 
this  event,    the  king's  intentions  were  the  more  easily 
effected.  Some  also,  having  secretly  embraced  the  doctrine 
6f  the  reforndatiori,  Were  glad  to  be  freed  from  their  vows ; 
and  on  the  whole,  the  design  was  "^conducted  with  such 
success,    that  in  less  than  two  years  the  king  had  got    . 
I^ssession'  of  all  the  monastic  revenues. 

In  several  places,  particularly  in  the  county  of  Oxford, 
great  interest  was  made  to  preserve  some  convents  of 
Women,  who,  'as  they  lived  in  "the  most  irreproachable 
manner,  justly  merited,  it  was  bought,  that  their  houses 
should  be'  saved'  from'  the  'general  destruction.^  There 
appeared  also' great  difference  between  the  case  of  nuns 
and  that  of  friars;  and  the  one  institution  might  be  laud- 
able, while' the  other' was  exposed  to  much  blame.  The 
mates  of  all  ranks,'  if  endowed  with  industry,  might  be  of 
service  to  the  public ;  and  none  of  them  could  want  em- 
ployment suited  to  his  station  and  capacity.  But  a  woman 
•f  famity  who  fsuled  of  a"  settlement  in  the  marriage  state,"* 
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CHAP,  an  aoddent  ta  whidi  tiLcIi' persons  were  more  Ihdde  thas 
5^^^  women  of  lower  station,  had  really  no  rank  which  she 
properly  filled ;  and  a  convent  was  a  retreat  both  honour- 
able and  agreeable,  from  the  inuutity  and  often  want  which 
attended  her  situation.  But  the  king  was  determined  to 
abolish  monasteries  of  every  denomination ;  and  probaU^ 
thought  that  these  ancient  establishments  would  be  dte 
sooner  forgotten,  if  no  remains  of  them  of  any  kind  Wert 
allowed  to  subsist  in  the  kingdom* 

The  better  to  reconcile  the  people  to  this  great  imio* 
yation,  stories  were  propagated  of  the  detestable  lives  rf 
the  friars  In  many  of  the  convents ;  and  great  care  waft 
taken  to  defame  those  whom  the  court  had  detetniined  tt 
ruin.  The  relics  also,  and  other  superstitions,  which 
had  so  long  been  the  object  of  the  people's  veneration, 
were  exposed  to  their  ridicule ;  and  the  religioti^  spirit, 
now  less  bent  on  exterior  observances  and  sensible  objects, 
was  encouraged  in.  this  new  direction.  It  is  needless  rt 
be  prolix  in  an  enumeration  of  particulars :  Protestant 
liistoHans  mention  on  this  occasion/  with  gren£  triiraiph, 
the  sacred  repositories  of  convents ;  the  parings  of  8t 
Edmund^s  toes  f  some  of  the  coals  that  roasted  St.  Lan^ 
rence ;  the  girdle  of  the  Vir^n  shown  in  eleven  several 
places;  two  or  three  heads  of- St.  Ursula;  the  fek of  % 
Thomas,  of  Lancaster,  an  infallible  cure  for  the  headach/ 
part  of  St.  Thomas,' of  Canterbury's  shirt,  niuch  reverenced 
by  bigbellied  women ;'  some  relics,  an  eitceSent  preveuP' 
tive  against  rain;  others,  a  remedy  to  weeds  in  com. 
But  such  fooleries,  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  ail  ages  an3 
nations,  and  even  took  place  during  the  most  rtfeed 
periods  of  antiquity,  form- no  paiticular  or  violent  reproach 
to  the  catholic  religion. 

There  were  also  di'scovered,  or  said  to  bedrscoveres^ 
in  the  monasteries,  some  impostures  of  a  more  srtificia! 
nature.  At  Hales  in  the  county  of  Glocester  the^e  hA 
been  shown,  during  several  ages,  the  WoodJolT  GWs^ 
brought  froni>  Jerusalem ;  and  it  is  easy  to  liiha^iii*  *^ 
veneration  with  which  such  a  relic  was  regarded*  A 
miraculous  circumstance  also  attended  this  miractitoi!) 
relic ;  the  sacred  blodd  was  not  visible  to  any  one  m 
mortal  sin,  even  whei^  set  before  him ;  and  till  he  had 
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performed  good  Wcnics  si^cient  for  his  absolution,  it   CHAI^* 
^ould  not  deign  to  discover  itself  to  him.     At  the  dissb-"  ^^^^^^ 
lution  of  the  monastery  the  ^hole  coiltri vaiuce  was  diteocedi^'     ^^^^ 
Two  of  the  monks  who  Were  let  into  die  secret  ksuii  takm 
the  blood  of  a  duck,  which  they  renewed  every  week:' 
They  put  it  into  a. phial,  one  aide  of  which  consisted  of 
diin   and.  transparent  cryst^,    the    o|her.  of  thibk    and 
opaque.     When  any  rich  pilgrim  aoriived^  they  we<fe  sure 
to  show  him  the  dark  side  of  the  phial,  till  ma^M&i  aiid 
piFerings   had  expiated  his   offosees; '  and  then  Ending 
his  money,  or  patience,  or  fahh^  neaHy  exhausted,  thejr 
made  him  happy  by  turning  die  phiali^ 

A  MIRACULOUS  crucifix  hadb^en  keptrat  l^oicley  ill 
Kent,  and  bore  the  appellation  of  the  Rood  of  Grace.  The 
lips,  and  eyes,  and  -  head  of  the  image  moved  on  thtf 
approach  of  its  votaries.  .Hilse^  bishop  of  RoicUester 
broke  the  crucifix  at  St.  Paul's  xross,  and  showed  WtlMf 
whole  people  the  springs  and  wheels  by  which  ithadibew 
secretly  mbved.  A  great  wooden'  idol  'fevered  ilr  Wiaks^ 
called  Darvel  Gatherin,  was  brought  to  London^  and  cut 
in  pieces :  And  by  a  cruel  re&ieanent  in  vengetoce  it  «fas 
employed  as  fuel  to  bum  friar  Forest,^  who  was'  puiniishaA 
for  denying  the  supremacy,  and  for  some  pretended 
heresies.  A  finger  of  St.  Andrew,  covered  with  a  ^tUht 
plate  of  silver,  had  been  paMmed  by  a  convent  for  a  debt 
of  forty  pounds ;  but  as  the  king's  commibsibneirsDrefused 
to  pay  the  debt,  people  made  themselves  niierry  with  the 
poor  creditor  on  account  of  the  pledge. 
J  AuT  of  all  the  instrunients  of  ancient  soperstitioti  no 
oxie  was  iso  zediously  destroyed  as  the  shrine  of  Thobssiis 
i  Becket,  commonly  called  St.  Thomas,  of  CanteirbiiseyA 
T4)is:  saint  owed  his  canonization  to  the  zealous  d^&tioe 
which  hej  had  made  for  clerical  privileges^;^  and  (in< that 
account  allso  the  Aionks  h^Ul .  extremdy  ebci6uragedi  the 
devotion  of  pilgrimages  towards'  his;  tamb ;  atiid  mimber*- 
lessiwere  the  q(iit»cles  whh:h  they  pretended-  his  relics 
^rongbt  ip.favoitr ;Qf  this  devoaiit  votaries.  They. raised 
his  body,  onceta'y^aic^  and  thedayon  which  this  ceremony 
was  performed,  i which  was  oaHed  the  day  of  his  transit* 

I  Herbert,  p.  431, 432.    Stowe,  p:  575. 
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GHAP.   tioQ)  was  a. general  holiday:  Every  fifuetb  year  there  was* 
^,^,^J.  Gclebcated  a  jubilee  to  Ids  honour,  which  lasted  fifteen 
1638.     ^^^  *  t  Plenary  indulgences  were  then  granted  to  all  that 
visited' his  tomb ;  and  a  hundred  thousand  pilgrims  have 
been  registered  at  a  time  in  Canterbury.     The  devotion 
towards  him  had  quite  effaced  in  that  place  the  adoration 
df  the.  Deity ;  nay,  even  that  of  the  Virgin.     At  God^ 
altar,. for.  instance,  there  were  offered  in  one  year  three 
fluids  two  shillings  and  Atx^pence';  at  the  Virgin's,  sixty-* 
^U)ee  pouncb  five  shillings  and  six-pence ;  at  St.  Thomas's, 
i»ght   hundsed  and  thirty-two  pounds  twelve   shillings 
and  three-pence.     But  next  year  the  disproportion  was 
slill  greater:     There  wbs  not  a  penny  .offered  at  God's 
akar ;,  the  Virgin's  .gained  only  four  pounds  one  shilling^ 
and  eight-pence ;  but  St.  Thomas  had  got,  for  his  share, 
nine  hundred  and  fifty-four  pounds  six  shillings  and  three-* 
pence;^ .  Lew'is  VII.  of  France  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
this  imracttldua'tomb,  and  had  bestowed  on  the  shrine  a 
jen^elj  <e8tie^med  the  richest  in  Christendom.    It  is  evident 
haw<  obnoxious  to  Henry  a  saint  of  this  character  must 
appear,  aadJiow  contracy  to  all  bis  projects  for  degrading 
ihfi'aulihority  of  the  court  of  Rome.    He  not  only  pillaged 
the  rich  shrine  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas :     He  made  the 
saint  himself  be  cit^ d  to  s^ear  in  court,  and  be  tried 
and  condemned  as  a  traitor :    He  ordered  his  name  to  bo 
dtruck  'Out  of  die  calendar ;  the  office  for  Ms  festival  ta 
be  expunged  fnom  all  breviaries ;  his  bones  t6  be  burned^ 
and  the  ashes  to  be  thrown  in  the  air. 
.     .jOn  idle  whole,  the  king  at  different  times  suppressed 
six  hundred  and  <forty- five  monasteries :  Of  which  twenty* 
eigphii:  had  abbbts  that  enjoyed  a  seat  in  parliament.  Ninety 
oottfi^s  were  demolished  in  several  counties ;  two  thou* 
flfliid  three  hundred  and  s«vent}'^-four  chantries  and  £ree 
chapbb:    A  hundred   and    ten   hospitals.     The   whole 
mv^noie.  df  these  establishments  amounted  to  one  hundred 
and  sixtjy-one   thousand  one    hundred   pounds."^     It   is 
worthy  of  observation^  that  all  the  lands  andipossessiono 
and  revenue  of  £ngland  had  aiitde  before  this  period 
been  rated  at  four  mUlions  a  year ;  so  that  the  revenues 
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«f  the  mo&ka,  even  comprehendiog  the  lesser  monasteries,  chap. 
did  not  exceed  the  twentieth  part  of  the  national  income :  ^^^'• 
A  sum  vAsdy  inferior  to  what  is  commonly  apprehended. 
The  lands  belonging  to  the  convents  were  usually  let  at 
very  low  rent ;  and  the  farmers,  who  regarded  Aemselvea 
as  a  species  of  proprietors,  took  always  care  to  renew 
their  Ibises  before  they  expired.* 

Gas  AT  murmurs  were  every  ii^here  excited  on  account 
of  these  violences;  and  men  much  questioned  whelhet 
priors  and  monks,  who  were  only  trustees  or  tenants  for 
Hfe^  could,  by  any  deed,  however  voluntary,  transfer  to 
the  king  the  entire  property  of  their  estates.  In  order  to 
reconcile  t^  people  to  such  mighty  innovations,  they  were 
told  that  the  king  would  never  thenceforth  have  occasion 
to  levy,  taxes,  but  would  be  able,  from  the  abbey  lands 
alone,  to  bear  during  war  as  well  as  peace  the  whole 
chai^pes  of  government.^  While  such  topics  were  em^ 
ployed  to  appease  the-  populace,  Henry  took  an  efibctual 
method  of  interesting  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  suci 
cess  of  his  measures:^  He  ^iili^r  made  a  gift  of  the 
revenues  of  the  convents  to  his  fiavourites  and  courtiers, 
or  sold  them  at  low  prices,  or  exchanged  them  for  other 
lands  oil  very  disadvantageous  terms*  He  was.  so  profuse 
in  these  liberalities,  that  he  is  said  to  have  given  a  woman 
the  whole  revenue  of  a  convent,  as  a  rewsutl  for  making 
a  pudding  which  happened  to  gratify  his  palate.^  He 
also  settled  pensions  on  the  abbots  aad  priors,  proportioned 
to  their  former  revenues  or  to  their  merits;  and  gavn 
each  monk  a  yearly  pension  of  eight  marks :  He  erected 
six  new  bishoprics,*  We^minster,  Oxford,  Peterborow^ 
Bristol,  Chester,  and  Glocester;  of  which  five  subsist  at 
this  day :  And;  by  all  these  means  of  expense  and  dissipai- 
tion  the  profit  which  the  king  reaped  by  the  seizure  of 
chui^  land^  fell  n^uch  short  of  vulgar  ofanion*  As  the 
ruin  of  convents  had  been. foreseen  some  years  before  it 
happened,  tlie  monks  had  taken  c^e  to  secrete  most  of 
their  stock,  furniture,  and  plate ;  so  that  the  spoils  of  the 
preat  monasteries  bore  not  in  these  respects  any  propoi^ 
tion  to  those  of  die  lesser* 

*  See  note  (Q)  at  the  end  of  the  Tolume*  o  Coke's  4th  Inst  fol.  4^. 
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CHAP.  BbaiDe  the  lands  possessed  by  the  monasleries.  the 

^_^--^^-^_f  regular  clergy  enjcffod  a  considerable  part  of  die  beaefiices 
list.  ^^  England^  and  of  the  tithes  annexed  to  them;  and  these 
4rere  also  at  this  time  transferred  to  the  crown,  and  bf  that 
means  passed  into  the  hands  of  kq^men :  An  abuse  whiA 
many  zealous  churchmen  regarded  as  the  most  ertmiDal 
sacrilege.  The  monks  were  formerly  much  at  their  eaie 
in  England,  and  enjoyed  revenues  vfhich  ejKeeded  the  re- 
gular and  stated  expense  of  die  house.  We  read  of  the 
abbey  of  Chertsey,  in  Surrey,  which  possessed  744  pounds 
a  year,  though  it  contained  only  fourteen  monks :  That 
of  Fumese,  in  the  county  of  Liacohi,  was  valued  at  960 
pounds  a  year,  and  cootained  about  thirty/  In  order  to 
dissipate  dieir  revenues,  and  support  popularity,  the  Bonks 
lived  in  a  hospitable  manner ;  auid  besidea  the  poor  Bnin^* 
tiuned  from  their  oifals,  there  were  many  decayed  gei^- 
men,  who  passed  their  lives  in  travelling  from  comroatto 
convent,  and  were  entirely  subsisted  at  the  tables  ctf  theiri- 
ars.  By  thb  hospitali^,.as  nuich  as  by  their  own  inactivity, 
did  the  convents  .prove  nursevies  of  idleness;  but  the  kingi 
not  to  give  offence  by  too  sudden  an  innovation,  bound 
the  new  proprietors  of  abbey  lands  to  support  the  ancient 
hospitality.  But  this  engagement  was  fulfilled  in  very 
few  places,  and  for  a  very  short  time. 

It  is  easy  to  imaging  the  indignation  with  which  the 
intelligence  of  all  these  asts  of  violence  was  received  at 
Rome,  and  how  much  the  ecclesiastics  of  that  court,  who 
had  so  long  kept  the  world  in.  subjection  by  hifj^sousding 
epithets,  and  by  holy  execrationa,  would  now  veat  their 
rhetoric  against  the  character  and  conduct  of  Hevy.  The 
pope  was  at  last  incited  to  publish  the.  boll  which  hd 
been  passed  against  that  monuch ;  and  in  a  public  manner 
he  delivered  over  his  s6ul  to. the  devil,. and  his  dominioDS 
to  the  first  invader.  Libels  were. dispersed,  in  wluch  he 
was  anew  ccrniparcd  to  th«  most  furious  persecutois  v^ 
antiquity;  and  the  .pyefenence  was  now  given  to.  their 
aide :   He  had  declased  war  with  the  dead,  whom  the 

{lagans  themselves  respected;  was  at  open  hostility  with 
leayen ;  and  had  engaged  in  professed  enmity  wkh  the 
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whole  hosts  of  ssunts  and  angels.      Above  alL  he  was    CHAP, 
^en  reproached  with  his  resemblance  to  the  emperor  ^~rj!^ 
Julian,  whom  it  was  said  he  imitated  in  his  apostasy  and      i^^g 
learning,  though  he  fell  short  of  him  in -morals.     Henry 
•ould  distinguish  in  some  of  these  libels  the  style  and 
animosity  of  his  kinsman  Pole ;  and  he  was  thence  incited 
to   vent  his  rage  by  every  possible    expedient  on   that 
famous  cardinal. 

Reginald  de  la  Pole,  or  Reginald  Pole,  was  des-  Cardmai 
cended  from  the  royal  family,  being  fourth  son  of  the  ^***** 
countess  of  Sidisbury,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Clarence. 
He  gave,  in  early  youth,  indications  of  that  fine  genius 
and  generous  disposition  'by  which  during  his  whole  life 
ke  was  so  much  distinguished ;  and  Henry,  having  con- 
ceived great  friendship  for  him,  intended  to  raise  him  to 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignities;  and,  as  a  pledge  of 
futiiire  favours,  he  conferred  on  him  the  deanery  of  Exe- 
ter,* the  better  to  support  him  in  his  education.     Pole 
was  earrying  on  his  studies  in  the  university  of  Paris  at 
the  time  when  the  king  solicited  the  suffrages  of  that 
learned  body  in  favour  of  his  divorce ;  but  though  applied 
to  by  the  English  agent,  he  declined  taking  any  part  in 
the  affair.     Henry  bore  this  neglect  with  more  temper 
than  was  natural  to  him;  and  he  appeared  imwilling, on 
that  account,  to  renounce  all*  friendship  with  a  person 
whose  virtues  and  tidents  he  hoped  would  prove  useful 
as  well  as  ornamental  to  his  court  and  kingdom.     He 
allowed  him  still  to  possess  his  deanery,  and  gave  him 
permission  to  finish  his  studies  at  Padua :  He  even  paid 
him  some  court,  in  order  to  bring  him  into  his  measures  $ 
and  wrote  to  him  while  in  that  university,  desiring  him  to 
give  his  opinion  freely  wkh-  regard  to  the  late  measures 
taken  in  England  for  abolishing  the  papal  authority.  Pole 
had  now  contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with  all  persons 
eminent'  for  dignity  or  m^t  in  Italy,  Sadolet^  Bembo, 
and  other  revivers  of  true  taste  and  learning;  and  he  was 
moved  by 'diese  coimexioas,  aS  well  as  by  religious  zeal, 
.to  forget  in  some  respect  ike  duty  which  he  owed  to 
Jiemy,  his  benefactor  and  his  sovereign.     He  replied^  by 
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CHAP,    writing  a  treatise  of  the  unity  tf  the  churchy  in  which  he 
'    inveighed  against  the  king's  supremacy,  his  divorce,  his 


1531^  second  marriage ;  and  he  even  exhorted  the  emperor  to 
revenge  on  him  the  injury  done  to  the  Imperial  familyt 
and  to  the  catholic  cause*  Henry,  though  provoked  be« 
yond  measure  at  this  outrage,  dissembled  his  resentment; 
and  he  sent  a  message  to  Pole,  desiring  him  to  return  to 
England,  in  order  to  explain  certain  passages  tn  hisjbool, 
which  he  found  somewhat  obscure  and  difficult.  Pole 
was  on  his  guard  against  this  insidious  invitation;  and 
was  determined  to  remain  in  Italy,  where  he  was  univer* 
•ally  beloved. 

Ths  pope  and  emperor  thought  themselves  obliged  t» 
provide  for  a  man  of  Pole's  eminence  and  dignity,  who  ia 
support  of  their  cause  had  sacrificed  all  his  pretensions  to 
fortune  in  his  own  country*  He  was  ereat^  a  cardinal; 
and  though  he  took  not  hig^r  orders  than  those  of  a 
deacon,  he  was  sent  legate  into  Flanders  about  the  year 
1536/  Henry  was  sensible  that  Pole's  chief  intention,  in 
choosing  that  employment,  was  to  foment  the  mutinous 
disposition  of  the  £ngUsb  catholics ;  and  be  therefore  re- 
monstrated in  so  vigorous  a  manner  with  the  queen  of 
Hungary,  regent  of  the  Low  Countries,  that  she  dismissed 
the  legate  without  allowing  him  to  exercise  his  functionst 
The  enmity  which  he  bore  to  Pole  was  now  as  open  as  it 
was  violent ;  and  the  cardinal  on  his  pan  kept  no  farther 
measures  in  his  intrigues  against  Henry.  He  is  even 
suspected  of  having  aspired  to  the  crown,  by  means  of  a 
marriage  with  the  lady  Mary ;  and  the  king  was  eveiy 
day  more  alarmed  by  informations  which  he  received  of 
the  correspondence  maintained  in  England  by  that  fngi- 
tive.  Courtney,  marquis  of  £xeter,  had  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  with  him ;  sir  Edward  Neval,  brother  to  the 
lord  Abeigavemiy ;  sir  Nicholas  Carew,  master  of  horse, 
and  knight  of  the  garter ;  Henry  de  la  Pole,  lord  Mont* 
acute;  and  sir  Geoffirey  de  la  Pole,  brothers  to  the 
cardinal.  These  persons*  were  indicted  and  tried  and 
convicted  before  lord:  Audley,  who  presided  in  the  trial 
as  high  steward:   They  were   all  executed  except  sir 
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Geoffrey  de  la  Pole,  who  was  pardoned;  and  he  owed 
this  grace  to  his  having  first  carried  to  the  king  secret 
intelligence  of  the  conspiracy.  We  know  little  concerning 
the  justice  or  iniquity  of  the  sentence  pronounced  against 
these  men:  We  only  know  that  the  condemnation  of  a 
man  who  was  at  that  time  prosecuted  by  the  court  forms 
no  presumption  of  his  guilt;  though,  as  no  historian  of 
credit  mentions  in  the  present  case  any  complaint  occa- 
sioned by  these  trials,  we  may  presume  that  sufficient 
evidence  wks  produced  against  the  marquis  of  Exetei- 
and  his  associates.^ 
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Disputation  with  Lambert'^A  parliament^^Law  of  the  six 
articles — Proclamations  made  equal  to  lawj^^^ettlement 
of  the  succession^-^King^s  projects  of  marriage — He 
marries  Anne  of  Cleves^^He  dislikes  her^^A  parliament 
*^^Fall  of  Cromwel^-^His  execution-^King^s  divorce  from 
Anne  of  CleveS'-^His  marriage  with  Catharine  Howard 
^^-^tate  qf  affairs  in  Scotland — Discovery  of  the  queen  s 
dissolute  life^-^A  parliament — Ecclesiastical  affairs^ 

CHAP.  THE  rough  hand  of  Henry  seemed  well  adapted 

^.T^^^  for  rending  asunder  those  bands  by  which  the  ancient 
1538.  superstition  had  fastened  itself  on  the  kingdom;  and 
though,  after  renouncing  the  pope's  supremacy,  and  sup- 
pressing monasteries,  most  of  the  political  ends  of  rC" 
formation  were  already  attained,  few  people  expected 
that  he  would  stop  at  those  innovations.  The  spirit  of 
opposition,  it  was  thought,  would  carry  him  to  the  utmost 
extremities  against  the  church  of  Rome,  and  lead  him  to 
declare  war  against  the  whol6  doctrine  and  worship,  as  well 
as  discipline,  of  that  mighty  hierarchy.  He  had  formerly 
appealed  from  the  pope  to  a  general  council ;  but  now^ 
when  a  general  council  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Mantua, 
he  previously  renounced  all  submission  to  it,  as  summoned 
by  the  pope,  and  lying  entirely  under  subjection  to  that 
spiritual  usurper.  He  engaged  his  clergy  to  make  a  de- 
claration to  the  like  purpose ;  and  he  had  prescribed  to 
them  many  other  deviations  from  ancient  tenets  and  prac- 
tices. Cranmer  took  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to 
carry  him  on  this  course ;  and  while  queen  Jane  lived, 
who  favoured  the  reformers,  he  had,  by  means  of  her  in- 
sinuation and  address,  been  successful  in  his  endeavours* 
After  her  death  Gardiner,  who  was  returned  from  nis 
embassy  to  France,  kept  the  king  more  in  suspense ;  and, 
by  feigmng  an  unlimited  submission  to  his  will,  was  fre- 
quently able  to  guide  him  to  his  own  purposed.     F<>^ 


. 
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bishop  of  Hereford  had  supported  Cranmer  in  hU  schemea    Chaf.. 
for.amore  thorough  reformation;  but  his  death  had  made  ^^^^^^^^^ 
way  for  the  promotion  of  Bonner,  who,  thqugh  he  had      1539, 
hitherto  seemed  a  furious  enemy  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
was  determined  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  present  interest, 
and  had  joined  the  confederacy  of  Gardiner,  and  the  par* 
tisana  of  the  old  religion.     Gardiner  himself,  it  was  be^ 
lieved,  had  secretly  entered  into  measures  with  the  pope, 
and  even  with  the  emperor;  and  in  concert  with  these 
powers  he  endeavoured  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible^ 
the  ancient  faith  and  worship. 

Hekrt  was  so  much  governed  by  passion,  that  nothing 
could  have  retarded  his  animosity  and  opposition  against 
Rome,  hut  some  other  passion  which  stopped  his  career, 
imd  raised,  him  new  objects  of  animosity.  Though  he 
liad  gradually,  since  the  commencement  of  his  scruples 
with  regard  to  his  first  marriage,  been  changing  the  tenets 
of  that  theological  system  in  which  he  had  been  educa- 
ted, he  was  no  less  positive  and  dogmatical  in  the  few 
articles  which  r^i!(>ained  to  him,  than  if  the  whole  fabric 
had  continued  entire  and  unshaken.  And  though  he  stood 
alone  in  his  opinion,  the  flattery  of  courtiers  had  so  iu- 
lamed  his  tyrannical  arrogance,  that  he  thought  himself 
entitled  to  regulate,  by  his  own  particular  standard,  the 
religious^  faith  of  the  wholo  natipn. ;  The  point  on  which 
he  chiefly  rested  his  orthodoxy  happened  to  be  the  real 
presence ;  that  very  doctrine  in  which,  among  the  num- 
berless victories  of  superstition  oyer  common  sense,  her 
triumph  is  the  most  signal  and  egregious*  All  departure 
from  this  principle  he  held  to  be  heretical  and  detestable; 
and  nothing  he  thought  would  be  more  honourable  for 
him,  than  while  he  broke  off  all  connexions  with  the 
Roman  pontiff,  to.  maint^Un  in  this,  essential  article  :the 
purity  of  the  catholic  faith. 

Tbere  was  one  Lambert,^  a  schoolmaster  in  l«ondon,  Dimata- 
who    had   beein    questioned    and    confined    for    unsound  j^^bett. 
opinions  by  archbishop  Warham ;  but  upon  the  death  of 
^at  prelate,  and  the  change  of  counsels  at  court,  he  had 
been  released.     Not  terrified  with  the  danger  which  h^ 
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CHAF.    had  incurred,  he  still  cantinued  to  promulgate  kis  tenets; 
and  having  heard  Dr.  Taylor,  afterwards  Mshop  of  Lifi- 


t5d».  coin,  defend  in  a  sennon  the  corporal  presence,  he  codi 
not  forbear  expressing  to  Taylor  his  dissent  from  thil 
doctrine ;  and  he  drew  up  his  objections  under  ten  several 
heads.  Taylor  communicated  the  paper  to  Dr.  Barnes, 
who  happened  to  be  a  Lutheran,  and  who  litaiBtained, 
that  though  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  reiiiained  io 
the  sacrament,  yet  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were 
there  also,  and  were  in  a  certain  mysterious  manner, 
incorporated  with  the  material  elements.  By  the  present 
tAWs  and  practice  Barnes  was  no  less  exposed  to  the  stake 
than  Lambert  i  yet  such  was  the  persecuting  rage  wlftch 
prevailed,  that  he  determined  to  bring  this  man  to  cendigii 
punishment;  because  in  their  common  departure  froii 
the  ancient  faith  he  had  damped  to  go  oat  step  farther  tMs 
himself.  He  engaged  Taylor  to  accuse  Lambert  before 
Cranmer  and  Latimer,  who,  whatever  their  private  opi- 
nions might  be  on  these  points,  were  obliged  to  confofHi 
themselves  to  the  standard  of  orthodoxy  established  by 
Henry.  When  Lambert  was  cited  before  these  prelates, 
they  endeavoured  to  beiid  him  to  a  recantation ;  and  they 
were  surprised  when,  instead  of  complying,  he  ventured 
<0  appeal  to  the  king. 

The  king,  not  displeased  with  an  opportunity  where 
Afe  could  at  once  exert  his  supremacy,  and  display  Ws 
learning,  accepted  the  appeal ;  and  resolved  to  mix,  in  s 
very  unfair  manner,  the  magistrate  with  the  difsputant 
Public  notice  was  given  that  he  intended  to  enter  the  lists 
with  the  schoolmaster :  Src^fFolds  were  erected  in  West* 
ihinster  hall  for  the  accbihmodation  of  the  audience: 
Henry  appeared  on  his  thrdne,  -accompanied  witf*  allthe 
ensigns  of  majesty :  The  prelates  were  placed  on  his  right 
hand;  the  temporal  peers  on  his  left:  The  judges  and 
most  eminent  lawyers  had  a  place  assigned  them  behind 
the  bishops:  the  courtiers  of  greatest  distinetion  behind 
the  peers:  And  in  the  midst  df  this  splendid  assemMf 
was  produced  the  unhappy  Lambert,  who  was  required 
tp^  defend  his  opinions  against  his  royal  antagonist*^ 


Tub  U«fcop  oi  Chicheater  opened  liie  conference,  by  ghaf^ 
wyinj^  that  Lambert,  being  charged  with  heretical  pravity,  ,^^^ 
ihad  iippealed  from  his  bishc^)  to  die  king ;  as  if  be  ex-  ^^^^^ 
pected  morfe  &¥Qiir  frcnn  this  application,  and  as  if  the 
king  could  ever  be  induced  to  protect  a  heretic :  That 
though  his  majesty  had  thrown  off  the  usurpation  of  th^ 
ttee  of  Rome ;  had  disincorporated  some  idle  monks,  who 
lived  like  drones  in  a  bee-hive ;  and  abolished  the  idola^ 
t^rous  worship  of  images;  had  published  the  Bible  in 
English,  for  the  instruction  of  all  his  subjects ;  and  had 
made  some  lesser  alterations,  which  every  one  must 
approve  of;  yet  was  he  determined  to  maintain  the  puri^ 
of  the  catholic  faith,  and  to  punish  with  the  utoiost  seve* 
lity  all  departure  from  it:  And  that  he  had  taken  th^ 
]M:esent  Qfuportuntty,  before  so  learned  and  grave  an 
audience,  of  convincing  Lambert  of  his  errors ;  but  if  he 
still  continued  obstinate  in  them,  he  must  expect  the  most 
condign .  punishment  J 

Aft£R  this  preamble^  which  was  not  very  encoura* 
ging,  the  king  asked  Lambert  with  a  stem  countenance, 
what  his  opinion  was  of  Christ's  corporeal  presence  in 
the  sacrament  of  the  altar ;  and  when  Lambert  began  his 
reply  with  some  compliment  to  his  majesty,  he  rejected 
the  praise  with  disdain  and  indignaticm*  He  afterwards 
pressed  Lambert  with  arguments  drawn  from  scripture 
.and  the  schoolmen.  The  audience  applauded  the  force 
ef  his  reasoning  and  the  extent  of  his  erudition :  Cranmer 
seconded  his  proofs  by  some  new  topics ;  Gardiner  en* 
tered  the  lists  as  a  suppprt  to  Cranmer :  Tonstal  took  up 
the  argument  after  ^Gardiner :  Stokesley  brought  fresh  aid 
to  Tonstal:  Six  bishops  more  appeared  successively  in 
the  field  after  Stokesley :  And  the  disputation,  if  it  de- 
serves the  name,  was  prolonged  for  five  hours  :  till 
Lambert,  fatigued,  confounded,  browbeaten  and  abashed, 
was  at  last  reduced  to  silence.  The  king  then  returning 
to  the  charge,  asked  Mm  whether  he  were  convinced; 
and  he  proposed  as  a  concluding  argument,  this  interesting 
question.  Whether  he  were  resolved  to  live  or  die? 
Lambert,  who  possessed  that  courage  which  copsist^  i9 
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caiAP.    obstinacy,  replied,  that  he  cast  himself  wholly  on  hi^ 
'    majesty's  clemency ;  The  king  told  him  that  he  would  be 


153S.  ^^  protector  of  heretics ;  and  Aerefore  if  that  were  his 
final  answer,  he  must  expect  to  be  committed  to  the 
flames.  Cromwel,  as  vicegerent,  pronounced  the  sentence 
against  him.* 

Lambert,  whose  vanity  had  probably  incited  him  the 
more  to  persevere  on  account  of  the  greatness  of  thb 
public  appearance,  was  not  daunted  by  the  terrors  of  the 
punishment  to  which  he  was  condemned.  His  execa- 
tioners  took  care  to  make  the  sufferings  of  a  man  who 
had  personally  opposed  the  king,  as  cruel  as  possible ;  He 
was  burned  at  a  slow  fire ;  his  legs  and  thighs  were  con- 
aumed  to  the  stumps ;  and  ^hen  there  appeared  do  end 
of  his  torments,  some  of  the  guards,  more  merciful  than 
the  re^t,  lifted  him  on  their  halberts,  and  dbtrew  him  into 
the  flames,  where  he  was  consumed.  While  they  were 
employed  in  this  friendly  office,  he  cried  aloud  several 
times,  None  but  Christy  none  but  Christy  and  these  words 
were  in  his  mouth  when  he  expired.* 

Some  few  days  before  this  execution,  four  Dutch 
anabaptists,  three  men  and  a  woman,  had  faggots  tied  to 
'  their  backs  at  Paul's  cross,  and  were  burned  in  that  man- 
ner. And  a  man  and  a  woman  of  the  same  sect  and 
country  were  burned  in  Smithfield.^ 

It  was  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  English  during  this 

age,  that,  when  they  laboured  under  any  grievance,  they 

had  not  the  satisfaction  of  expecting  redress  from  parlia- 

l^^»     ment :  On  the  contrary,  they  had  reason  to  dread  each 

meeting  of  that  assembly,  and  were  then  sure  of  having 

tyranny    converted   into   law,    and  aggravated,  perhaps, 

with  some  circumstance,  which  the  arbitrary  prince  and 

his  ministers  had  not  hitherto  devised,  or  did  not  think 

proper  of  themselves  to  carry  into  execution.  This  abject 

servility  never  appeared  more  conspicuously  than  in  a  new 

A  parlia-    parliament,  which  the  king  now  assembled,  and  which) 

Sith  April,  ^f  ^^  '^^d  been  so  pleased,  might  have  be^n  the  last  that 

ever  sat  in  England.      But  he  found,  them  too  useful 

•  See  Note  [R]  af  the  end  of  the  TOlume. 
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iiutruments  of  dominion  ever  to  entertain  tliou^ts  of   chap. 
giving  them  a  total  exclusion.  ,  .  ^^^' 

The  chancellor  opened  the  parliament  by  informing  jj^g 
the  house  of  lords,  that  it  was  his  majesty's  earnest  desire 
to  extirpate  from  his  kingdom  all  diversity  of  opinion  in 
matters  of  religion;  and  as  this  undertaking  was,  he 
'owned,  important  and  arduous,  he  desired  them  to  choose 
a  committee  from  among  themselves,  who  might  draw  up 
'certain  articles  of  faith,  and  communicate  them-  afterwards 
to  the  parliament.  The  lords  named  the  vicar- genersd,  . 
Cromwel,  now  created  a  peer,  the  archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury and  York,  the  bishops  of  Durham,  Carlisle, 
Worcester,  Bath  and  Wells,  Bangror,  and  Ely.  The 
house  might  have  seen  what  a  hopeful  tasdc  they  had 
undertaken:  This  small  committee  itself  was  agitated 
with  such  diversi^  of  opinion,  that  it  could  come  to  no 
conclusion.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  then  moved  in  the 
house,  that,  since  there  were  no  hopes  of  having  a  report 
from'  thp  committee,  the  articles  of  faith,  mtended  to  be 
established,  should  be  reduced  to  six ;  and  a  new  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  draw  an  act  with  regard  to  them. 
As  this  peer  was  understood  to  speak  the  sense  of  the 
king,  his  motion  was  immediately  complied  with ;  and 
after  a  short  prorogation,  the  bill  of  the  six  articles,  or 
the.  bloody  bill,  as  the  protestants  justly  termed  it,  was 
introduced,  and  having  passed  the  two  houses,  received 
the  royal  assent. 

Ik  this  law  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  wasLavofUie 
established,  the  communion  in  one  kind,  the  perpetuatl  ^^wtieie* 
obligation  of  vows  of  chastity,  the  utility  of  private  mas- 
ses, the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  the  necessity  of  auri- 
cular confession.  The  denial  of  the  first  article  with 
regard  to  the  real  presence,  subjected  the  person  to  death 
by  fire,  and  to  the  same  forfeiture  as  in  cases  of  treason ; 
BXkd  admitted  not  the  privilege  of  abjuring :  An  unheard 
of  severity,  and  unknown  to  the  inquisition  itself.  The 
denial  of  any  of  the  oAer  five  articles,  even  though  recan* 
ted,  was  punishaUe  by  the  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels, 
and  iihprisonment  during  the  king's  pleasure :  An  obsti- 
nate adherence  to  error,  or  a  relapse,  was  adjudged  to  be 
£blpny^  and  punishable  with  death*     The  marriage  ef 


OMA?.  ]iriettft  was  tid^^cted  to  due  sftmr  piuuslnnMil.  tkir 
fc^^f-lfc  I-  commerce  with  women  was,  on  the  first  <rfrenQe,l9i<£eituie 
^^^^  and  imprisonmettt;  on  the  second,  death*  The  abstaining 
fron^  confession,  and  from  re€eiving  the  eucharist  aX  thi 
accustomed  times,  subjected  the  person  to  6fk^  and  ts 
imprisonment  during  the  king's  pleasiu*e;  sad  if  the 
criminal  persevered  after  convictk>n,  he  was  puDishaU^ 
Syy  death  and  foKeiture,  as  in  cases  of  felony*^  Copmis* 
sioners  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  king  for  inquiriog 
into  these  heresies  and  irregukr  furactices ;  and  the  crimi- 
nals were  to  be  tried  by  a  jury. 
IProeiama-  Th£  king,  in  framing  this  law,  laid  his  oppressive 
^^ai'to^^  hand  on  both  parties;  and  even  the  cath<^cs  bad  reason 
bws.  to  complain,  that  the  friars  and  nuns,  thou|^  disiaiss^ 
their  t^onveat,  should  be  capriciously  retrained  to  tfa^ 
practice  of  celibacy  :*  But  as  the  pioteslaiits  were  €bie% 
lexposed  to  the  severity  of  the  statute,  the  misery  of 
adversaries,  according  to  the  usual  maxkas  of  party,  was 
regarded  by  the  adherents  to  the  ancient  religion,  as  their 
own  prosperity  and  triumph.  ^  Cranmer  had  jtbe  courage 
to  oppose  this  bill  in  the  house;  and  though  the  king 
desired  him  to  absent  himself,  he  could  not  be  prevailed 
on  to  give  this  proof  of  comj^aace.^  Henry  v^as  accus- 
tomed to  Cranmer's  freedom  and  sincerity;  and  being 
convinced  of  the  general  rectitude  of  his  intentions,  gafe 
him  an  unusual  indulgence  in  this  particular,  and  neirer 
allowed  even  a  whisper  against  him.  That  prelate,  how- 
ever, was  now  obliged,  in  obedii^iice  to  the  statitte,  to 
dismiss  his  wife,  the  niece  of  Qsiaod^r,  a  famous  divioe 
of  Nuremberg  /  and  Henry,  satisfied  with  this  proof  of 
submission,  showed  him  his  former  countenance  and  fa- 
vour. Latimer  and  Shaxton  threw  up  their,  bishoprics 
on  account  of  the  law,  and  were  committed  to  prison* 

The  parliament,  having  thus  resigned  all-  their  reU- 
^us  liberties,  proceeded  to  an  entire  surrender  of  the^ 
civil ;  and  without  scruple  or  deliberation  they  made  by 
one  act  a  total  subversion  of  the  £nglish  constitutioo* 
They  gave  to  the  king's  proclan»c|tiofi  the  same  forc^.  ^ 

o  31  Hen.  Vin.  c.  14    Herbert  in  Kennet,  p.  319.  ., 
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Ipa  stKlilte  cndcted  fay  parfeonent;  and  to  rendsr  tbe  CHiiF. 
matter  worse  if  possiUe,  they  framed  this  law  as  if  'it  *^^5?*- 
were  oidy'declarsttory,  and  were  intended  to  explain  the  i^jg^ 
nataral  extent  of  royal  authority.  The  preamble  contains^ 
fftbat  the  fechg  had  fidrmerly  see  forth  several  proclamations^ 
which  froward  persons  had  wilfully  contemned,  not  coo^ 
Bering'  wtekt  a  king  by  his  royal  power  may  do ;  that 
this  Httense  might  encoturage  offenders  not  only  to  disobey 
ike  htws  of  Almighty  God,  but  also  to  dishonour  the 
King's^  most  voyaH  majesty^  tvAo  mayfuU  tli  bear  it;  that 
sudden  emergencies  often  occur,  which  require  speecfy 
inemedies,  and  eannot  -await  die^dow  assembling  and 
dfcHberanons  of  parliament*;  and  that  though  the  king 
was  empowered  by  his  authority  derived  from  God,  to 
iMneult  the  public  good  on  these  occasions,  yet  the  oppo* 
iition  cf  refractory  subjects  might  push  him  to  extremity 
and  vkylenoe:  For  these  reasons  the  parliament,  that  they 
Alight  remove  all  occasion  of  doubt,  ascertained  by  lai 
statute  tbiil  prerogative  of  the  crown^  and'  enabled  his 
majesty,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  to  set  £^th  pro^ 
ftkimations  enjoining  obedience  tinder  whatever  pains  and 
penalties  be  should  think  proper :  And  these  proclamations 
were  to  have  the  force  of  perpetual  laws.^ 

What  proves  either  a  stupid  or  a  wilful  bfindness  in 
the  parliament  is,  that  they  pretended,  even  after  this 
alatute,  to  maintain  smne  limitations  in  the  government ; 
l£nd'  they  enacted,  that  no  proclamation  should  deprive 
any  person  of  his  lawful  pOssessicms,  liberties,  inherits 
atiices,  privileges,  francMses;  nor  yet  infringe  any  common 
lafW  o#  laudable  custom  oT  the  realm.  They  did  not 
eonsfakr  that  no  penalty  could  be  inflicted  upon  the  dift- 
obeying  of  proclamations,  without  invading  some  liberty 
•r  property  of  the  snabject;  ^nd  that  the  power  of  enacts 
ing  new  laws,  joined  to  the  dispensing  power,  then 
cxeroisMsd  by  the  cronv^,  amounted  to  a  fuU  legislative 
Huthority*  It  is  true  the  kings  of  England  had  always 
beeti  accustomed  fitnn  their  own  authcMrity  to  issue 
prodainations,  ai^d  to  exact  obedience  to-  them ;  and  this 
prerogative  was,  no  doubt,,  a  strong  symptom  of  absolute' 
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CHAP,  government :  But  still  there  was  k  difference  between  •« 
Xxxn.  pQ^er  which  was  exercised  on  a  particular  emergOBice, 
and' which  must  be  justified  by  the  present  expedience 
or  necessity ;  and  an  authority  conferred  by  a  positive 
statute,  which  could  no  longer  admit  of  con^l  of 
limitation* 

Could  any  act  be  more  opposite  to  the  spirit  el 
liberty  than  this  law,  it  would  have  been  another  of  tbe 
same  parliament.  They  passed  an  act  of  .attainder  nel 
only  against  the  marquis  of  Exeter,  the  lords  Montacotet 
Darcy,  Hussey,  and  others,  who  had.been  legally  tried 
and  condemned;  but  also  against: some  persona  of  the 
highest  quality,  who  had  never  been  accused,  or  examinedi' 
or  convicted.  The  violent  hatred  which  Henry  bore  tn 
cardinal  Pole  had  extended  itself  to  all  his  friends  and 
relations ;  and  his  mother  in  particular,  ^e  countess  of 
Salisbury,  had  on  that  account  become  eSttremdy  oimox- 
ious  to  him.  She  was  also  accused  of  having  em{Joyed 
her  authority  with  her  tenants,  to  hinder  them  from 
reading  the  new  translation  of  the  Bible  ;  of  having  pro* 
cured  bulls  from  Rome,  which  it  is  said  had  been  seen  at 
Coudroy,  her  country  seat;  and  of  having  kept  a  corres* 
pondence  with  her  son,  the  ^cardinal :  But  Henry  found, 
cither  that  these  offences  could  not  be  proved,  or  that 
they  would  not  by  law  be  subjected  to  such  severe  punish- 
ments us  he  desired  to  inflict  upon  her.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  to  proceed  in  a  more  summary  and  -more- tyratf" 
nical  manner;  and  for  that  pdrpose  he  sent  Cromwd, 
who  was  but  too  obsequious  to,  his  will,  to  ask  the  judges 
whether  the  parliament  could  attaint  a  person  who  was 
forthcoming,  without  giving  him  any  trifd,  or.  citing  hi® 
to  appear  before  them  ?**  The  judges  replied,  that  it  wa« 
a  dangerous  question,  and  that  the  high  court  of  parlia- 
ment ought  to  give  the  example  to  inferior  cour^,  of 
proceeding  according  to  justice :  No  inferior  court  icould 
act  in  that  arbitrary  manner,  and  tl»y  thought  tluit  the 
parliament  never  would.  Being  pressed  to  give  amoJ* 
explicit  answer,  they  replied,  that  if  a  person  were  at* 
tainted  in  that  manner,  the  attainder  could  never  aftcr- 
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wiedft  ber  bKwght  in  qoesttoa,  but  nnut  f  emaiA  good  ia 
Iftir.  Hemy  leasned  hj  this  decision,  that  such  a  method 
wt  proceeding,  though  direetly  contraiy  to  all  the  principles  ^  1539 
ttf  eqinty,  was  yet  practicable  i  and  this  being  all  he  was 
ajwioAs  ta  know,  be  resolved  ta  employ  it  against  the 
tountess  o£  Ssdishoiy*  Cromwel  showed  to  the  house  of 
^rs  a  bamiery  <m.  wbich  were  embraicfceiied  the  live 
wonmia  of  Chnist,  the  sjirmbol  cboaeii  hy  the  northem 
vdbcls;  aad  this  banner,  he  afirmed,  ws»  found  in  tM 
^untAssV  bottse.^  No  othen  proof  seems  to  have  been 
jKXMduced  iBc€ntiert»  atcevtaan  her  guilt :  The  pailiamen^ 
wfebout  f urdier  iaqna^,  passed  a  biltof  attainder  against 
Ker;  and  they  involved  in  the  same  bill,  withoitt  any 
bsKtliet  'pmof^  as  fiw  as  appeavsy  Geirirude  mtfrchidness  of 
Sxeter,  -air  Adrian  Fortescae,  and  sir  Thomas  Dingteyv 
'Shese  two^  gentlemen*  were  executed :  The  marchionesd 
was  par«k>]iad^  and.  survive  die  k4ngf  the  counfess  i^e- 
SNOTcd  auiepriove^ 

Tbb  odiy  beneickd  ase  passect  tlri s  session,  wio-  timtt 
by  which  die  parliament  confirmed  the  surrender  of  th^ 
monasterws ;  yet  even  diis  act  contains  m^h  fniaehood, 
much;  tyramy,  and  were  it  not  idiat  ^1  priirate  ri^ht# 
moist  subsnct  toi  public  iatarast,  much  injustice  at)d  ini^ityv 
The  aditemaof  eoga^g  the  abbcvls  to  ^ttrrender  tHeii< 
tQcmastBriu  bad  been  conducted,  as  may  easily  be  iiMv 
Ijinedy  with  many  invidious  ^rcuavstances ;  Arts  of  all 
kinds  had  beemxmployed ;  every-  motive  that  could^  worifip 
<m  the  fraiiiEty  of  fapman^  nature  had  beoiK  set  befene  theni'r 
and.  k  was  with  great,  di^ci^tey  that  these  digtti4i6dPteoil^ 
Thahmhi  .wcw tmagght  to  make  a  concession^  v^hichmost^ 
atthem»nsgaideAas-  deotnsctive  of  their  interests',  as  welfi 
aa  Mcrikg^o«»  and.  cmmanal  ia  it9el&^  Threes  sMiotb^^  hi»» 
diotami  aBHre.  Qonstancy  than-  the  regt,-^e  abbots  <Kf  Col^ 
cheat0rtB«adang|.ai»d  Gbusettbury;  and  m  order  Ho  punisK 
tbna  ^prtfaBiiFfliipiiBition^  and  niake  thsm  an  e3«am^  t^ 
others,  means  Had  been  fiMtad  t»  convict  them^  of  treason.!' 
they  hadps^^islisd  b^  the. hands  of  the  eijteeniioner,  and 
dm:^  roPOHie  c^  dw  opcMr^eilto  had  been  forfai«ed«'  Bresides^ 
thou^  nopici  of  these  violences  had-  tak^n  phice,  the  king" 

i  Rymer,  vol.  xiv.  p.  052.  k  Collier,  vol.  il  p.  15S,  And  seq. 
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CHAP.   IfiQ^w  that  a  9U]Teiider  made  by  men  yrho  Msere  oaIt 
**V*  ^  tenants  for  Ufe»  would  not  bear  examination ;  and  he-was 
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.(hei't^fore  resolved  to  make  all  sure  by  his  u^usd  eKpedteus, 
an.  syct  of  parliament*  Id  the  preamble  to  this  act,  the 
parliament  asserts  that  all  the.  surrenders  made,  by  tlie 
abbots  had  i been,  !''  without  constraint,  of  their  owh  ac* 
^\.  ^ord,  and  according  .to  due  course  of  common  law.^ 
Aofdin  consequence^  the  two  houses  oonirmthe  sttrreHdera^ 
ai^d  (Secure  the  property  of  the  abbey  lands  to*  the  king 
and 'hi^.  successors  for  ev«r.f°  .It  is  remariiaUe,  that  all 
ihsi  n^itred  abbots  still  sat  in  tbeiiouse  of  peers ;  and  that 
I\o0e..pf.  them  made  any  pmtest^  agi^nstitkb  iojilrious 

\.,  ;In  tbi$  session  tjifi  yank,  of  alUthe  gaeat  oftcers  of 
9tate  :WIIP  .fitted  ;  Cramwel,  aa  vicegerent,  had  the.  prece* 
dency  s^si^gned  him  t  above ,  all .  .of.  tlkeaa.     It;  was  thought 
si^gularvrthat  a  blacksmith's  son,  for  he  was  no  other^ 
should  have  place  next  the  royal  family ;  and  that  a  man 
pqsses^^d  of  no  manner  of  literature  should  he  set  at  the 
he^d.of  the  church^ 

.  :  As.  soon  39  the  act  of  the  six  articles  had  passed,  tho 
4:atl^lics   were   extremely  vigilant  in   infonning  against 
pffend^$  I  and. no  Ifs^sitban  five  hundred  persons  were  in 
a  little,  timQ.thrx>wn  into  prison.     But  Cromwel^  who  had 
not  had  intgr^s^  to  prevent  that  act,  was  ahk:  for  the  pre-* 
fept.  to  elude:  its  execution*     Seconded  by  the  duke  of 
§i.ugQU(,  ^nd  chancellor  Audley^  as  well  aa  by  Crannc&er, 
he  reQiQn^tcat^d  s^gainM*  the  cruelty  of  punishing  soniany 
d^),i9q|i|^iM;s ;  .$m4  h^  pbl»ined  pesnussiqn  to  set  them  ot 
liht^y,^     Xhfi.  uncertainty  of  the  king's  humouK  gai«eieadi 
psu:t;y  ap.  .oppoi:tunity»  of  triumphing  in   its  turn*     N& 
qf9!9li^,  h%4  IIcQry  pai^d  this  law^  which.  seonidecL:  to  iidUet 
$Q  deep  a. wound  on  the  risfocm^s^  than  he  igmnDed  .a 
^i^er^  ,  permis^ipii  for .  every  one  to  have  the  n^  tjfians* 
l^iojiQif  th^ , Bible  jji  his.  family:   A.concaasibn  regpanied 
l^y  that  rjparty  as  aQJiytportant^ victory.         ,   .....  . 

\enrf9      ;     BuT,  as  Henry  vsis  obstarved  to;  be  mu^h  .gof  0ratd  by 

n^age^  his  wives  yrhile .  h^  retained  his  fondness  fiu-tiipiil^i^. 

iinail  prevalence  of  either,  party  seemed  much  to  depend  Qn. 
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^  choice  of  the  future  queen.  Immediately  after  the  CHAP, 
death  of  Jane  Seymour,  the  most  beloved  of  all  his  wives,  ,^,^.,^-^ 
Ite  began  to  think  of  a  new  marriage*  He  first  cast  his  ^539, 
eye  towards  the  dutchess  dowager  of  Milan,  niece  to  the 
eiiif>e]X>r ;  and  he  made  proposals  for  that  alliance.  But 
meeting  with  difficulties,  he  was  carried  by  his  friendship 
for  Francis  rather  to  think  of  a  French  princess.  He 
demanded  the  dutchess  dowager  of  Longueville,  daughter 
of  die  duke  of  Guise,  ^  prince  of  the  house  of  Lorraine ; 
hut  Fiancis  told,  him,  that  the  lady  was  already  betrothed 
lx>  the  king  of  Scotlaod.  The  king,  however^  would  not 
lake  a  refubsal :  -He  had  set  his  heart  extremely  on  the 
match :  The  information  which  *he  had  received  of  the 
dutcheas's  accompUshmeats  and  beauty,  had  preposses- 
sed him  ki  her  favour;  and  having  privately  sent  over 
Meautys  to  examine  her  per801:^  and  get  certain  intelli- 
gence of  her  conduct,  the  accounts  which  that  agent 
brought  him  served  farther  to  inflame  his  desires.  He 
learned  that  she  was  big  made ;  and  he  thought  her  on 
that  account  the  more  proper  match  for  him  who  was  now 
become  somewhat  corpulent.  The  pleasure  too  of  morti- 
fying his  nephew,  whom  he  did  not  love,  was  a  farther 
incitement  to  his  prosecution  of  this  match;  and  he 
insisted  that  Francis  should  give  him  the  preference  to 
the  king  of  Scots.  But  Francis,  though  sensible  that 
the  alliance  of  England  was  of  much  greater  importance 
to  his  interests,  would  not  affront  his  friend  and  ally; 
and  to  prevent  farther  solicitation,  he  immediately  sent 
the  princess  to  Scotland.  Not  to  shock,  however,  Henry^s 
humour,  Francis  made  him  an  oifer  of  Mary,  of  Bourbon, 
dayghter  of  the  duke  of  Vendome ;  but  as  the  king  was 
tirfoiii^d  that  James  had  formerly  rejected  this  princess,  ^ . 
he  would  not  hear  any  farther  of  such  a  proposal.  The 
French  monarch  then  offi&red  him  the  choice  of  the  two 
younger  sisters  of  the  queen  of  Scots ;  and  he  assured  him 
that  they  were  nowise  inferior  in  merit  or  size  to  their 
eldert  Itbter,  and  that  one  of  them  was  even  superior  in 
beauty.  The  king  was  as  scrupulous  with  regard  to  the  per- 
son of  his  wives  as  if  his^faeart  had  been  really  susceptible  of 
a  delicate  passion ;  and  he  was  unwilling  to  trust  any  rela- 
tions, or  even  jpicture$)  with  regard  to  this  important  parti- 
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QiUiP.  cuiar.  He  proposed  to  Francis,  that  they  thosld  kave  a 
i^^r  co'tf^*'®^^^  ^^  Calais  on  pretence  of  biuine«s ;  atDdtkat tfiis 
ji^g  monarch  should  bring  along  wiA  him  the  two  foimaesses  of 
Guise,  together  with  the  finest  ladies  of  qualit^ir  in  Fnnoe^ 
that  he  might  make  a  choiee  among  tkenu  fiat  tke  g«U 
lant  spirit  of  Francis  was  shocked  with  ibe  proposal :  He 
was  impressed  with  too  much  regard,  he  said,  for  the  f«r 
flex,  to  carry  ladies  of  the  first  qvalifep^  like  geldings  to 
a  market,  there  to  be  diosen  or  r^ected  by  the  Immour  of 
the  pi^chaser."  Henry  would  hearken  to  none  of  these 
niceties,  but  atiU  insisted  on  his  pe^npoasA ;  which,  how* 
ever,  notwithstanding  Francis'a  earnest  xlesare  of  oUiging 
him,  was  finally  rejected. 

Th£  king  then  began  to  turn  his  thcmghts  towaitb 
a  German  alliance ;  and^  as  the  praaces  of  the  &Qakaidie 
league  were  extremdy  jdUsgusted  with  the  emperor  on. 
account  of  his  persecuting  their  religion,  he  hcqied,  hj 
matchmg  himself  into  one  of  their  faxnilks,  to  rene^w  a 
conneiiion  which  he  regarded  as  so  advantageous  to  him. 
Cromwel  joyfully  seconded  this  intention ;  and  pr(qK>sed 
to  him  Anne  of  Cleves,  whose  father^  the  duke  of  that 
name,  had  great  interest  among  the  Lutheran  princes,  and 
whose  sister  Sibylla,  was  married  to  the  elector  of  Saxony 
the  head  of  the  proteat^xt  league.  A  flattering  picture  of 
the  princess  by  Hans  Holben,  determined  Henry  to  apply 
to  her  father :  and  after  some  negotiation,  the  marriage, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
He  marries  was  at  last  concluded ;  and  Anne  was  sent  over  to  £ng- 
eietes?^  land.  The  king,  impatient  to  be  satisfied  with  regsuxi  to 
the  person  of  his  bride,  came  privately  to  Bochester,  and 
got  a  sight  of  her.  He  found  her  big  indexed,  and  tall  a» 
be  coulfi  wish;  but  utterly  destitute  both  of  beauty -and 
grace ;  very  unlike  the  pictures  and  xepresentaitioBs  which 
he  had  received:  He  swore  she  was  a  great  Flanders 
mare;  and  declared  that  he  never  could  possibly  bear 
her  any  affection.  The  matter  was  worse  when  he  fotmd 
that  she  could  speak  no  language  but  Dutch,  of  whidi  he 
was  entirely  ignorant ;  and  that  the  charms  4>f  her  c<mv>^- 
sation  were  not  likely  to  compensate  for  the  hom^dinesa  of 
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her  iMBFson.     He  retttmed  to  Greenwich  very  melancholy ;    chap. 
ttMi  h€  moch  lasDeoted  his  hard  f«te  to  Cromwel,  as  well  ^^^?\ 
IB  to  lord  Rus9d>  sir  Anthony  Brown,  and  sir  Anthony      i^g^^ 
Demof*     This  hyit  gentleman,  in  order  to  give  him  com-  Disiikw 
fdrt,  tiM  hhn,  that  hts  miBftmune  was  common  to  him 
wMoi  aH  kings,  who  could  not,  like  private  persons,  choose 
&r  themselves ;  but  must  Teccivc  their  wives  from  the 
judgment  and  fancy  of  ^ers. 

It  was  the  sul^ect  of  debate  among  the  king's  coun* 
seHora,  whether  the  marriage  could  not  yet  be  dissolved, 
BBsd  the  princess  be  sent  back  to  her  own  country. 
Henry's,  situation  seemed  at  that  time  very  critical. 
After  the  ten  years'  truce  concluded  between  the  emperor 
and  the  king  of  France,  a  good  understanding  was  thought 
to  »faave  taken  place  between  these  rival  monarchs ;  and 
sttch  marks  of  union  appeared  as  gave  great  jealousy  to 
the  court  of  England.  The  emperor,  who  knew  the 
generous  nature  of  Francis,  even  put  a  confidence  in  him, 
which  is  rare  to  that  degree  among  great  princes.  An 
insurrection  had  been  raised  in  the  Low  Countries  by  the 
inhatbitsuits  of  Ghent,  and  seemed  to  threaten  the  most 
dangerous  consequences.  Charles,  who  resided  at  that 
time  in  Spain,  resolved  to  go  in  person  to  Flanders,  in 
order  to  appease  those  disorders;  but  he  found  great 
difficulties  in  choosing  the  malnner  of  his  passing  thither* 
The  road  by  Italy  and  Germany  was  tedious ;  the  voyage 
through  the  channel  dangerous,  by  reason  of  the  English 
naval  power :  He  asked  Francis's  permission  to  pass 
through  his  dominions ;  and  he  intrusted  himself  into  the 
hands  of  a  rival  whom  he  had  so  mortally  oflFended.  The 
French  monarch  received  him  at  Paris  with  great  magni- 
ficence-and  courtesy;  and  though  prompted  both  by  re- 
venge and  interest,  as  well  as  by  the  advice  of  his  mistress 
and  favourites,  to  ms^e  advantage  of  the  present  opportu- 
nity, he  conducted  the  emperor  safely  out  of  his  domin- 
ions ;  and  would  not  so  much  as  speak  to  him  of  business 
during  his  abode  in  France,  lest  his  demands  should  bear 
tibe  air  of  violence  upon  his  royal  guest. 

Henky,  who  was  informed  of  all  these  particulars^ 
believed  that  an  entire  and  cordial  union  had  taken  place 
between  these  princea ;  and  that  their  religious  zeal  might 
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CHAP,    prompt  them  to  fall  with  combined  armies  upon  England.'' 
^^^r>n^^  ^^  alliance  with  the  German  princes  seamed  now  more  th«a 

1539.  ever  requisite  for  his  interest  and  safety ;  and  he  knew 
that  if  he  sent  back  the  princess  of  Cleves,  such  an;  affiront 
would  be  highly  resented  by  her  friends  and  family.    '  He 

1540.  was  therefore  resolved,  notwithstanding  his  aversion  to 
6lk  Jan.     jj^^.^  ^^  complete  the  marriage ;  and  he  told  Cromwd,  durt 

since  matters  had  gone  so  far,  he  must  put  his  neck  inta 
the  yoke.  Cromwel,  who  knew  how  much  his  own 
interests  were  concerned  in  this  affkir,  was  very  anxious 
to  learn  from  the  king,  next  morning  after  the  marriage, 
whether  he  now  liked  his  spouse  any  better.  The  king 
told  him  that  he  hated  her  worse  than  ever ;  and  that  her 
person  was  more  disgusting  on  a  near  approach :  He  was 
resolved  never  to  meddle  with  her ;  and  even  suspected 
her  not  to  be  a  true  maid:  A  point  about  which  he 
entertained  an  extreme  delicacy.  He  continued,  how- 
ever, to  be  civil  to  Anne ;  he  even  seemed  to  repose  his 
usual  confidence  in  Cromwelj  but  though  he  exerted 
this  command  over  himself,  a  discontent  lay  lurking 
in  his  breast,  and  was  ready  to  burst  out  on  the  first 
opporutunity. 
lath  April.  A  SESSION  of  parliament  was  held;  and  none  of  the 
ment.  "  abbots  were  now  allowed  a  place  in  the  house  of  peers. 
The  king,  by  the  mouth  of  the  chancellor,  complained  to 
the  parliament  of  the  great  diversity  of  religions  which 
still  prevailed  among  his  subjects :  A  grievance,  he 
affirmed,  which  ought  the  less  to  be  endured,  because  the 
Scriptures  were  now  published  in  English,  and  ought 
universally  to  be  the  standard  of  belief  to  all  mankind. 
But  he  had  appointed,  he  said,  some  bishops  and  divines 
to  draw  up  a  list  of  tenets  to  which  the  people  were  to 
assent ;  and  he  was  determined  that  Christ,  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  and  the  truth,  should  have  the  victory.  The 
king  seems  to  have  expected  more  effect  in  ascertakiing 
truth,  from  this  new  book  of  his  doctors,  than  had  ensued 
from  the  publication  of  the  Scriptures.  Cromwel,  as 
vicar-general,  made  also,  in  the  king's  name,  a  speech  to 
the  upper  house ;  and  the  peers  in  return  bestowed  great 
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ibtteiy 'on   him,  and  in  particular  said^.^hat   he   was    CHAP, 
worthy,  by  his  desert,  to  be  vicar-general  of  the  universe.  ^^2^ 
That  miqaster  seemed  to  be  no  less  in  his  master's  good      15^ 
graces  :     He  reeeived  soon  after  the  sitting  of  the  parlia-  . 
mient,  the 'title  of  earl  of  Essex,  and  was  installed  knight 
of  the  garter. 

There  remained  only  one  rdigious  order  in  England; 
tile  knights  of  St.  John,,  of  Jerusalem,  or  the  knights  of 
Malta,  as  they  are  commonly  called.  This  order,  pardy 
ecclesiastical,  partly  military,  had  by  their  valoiur  done 
great  service  to  Christendom ;  and  had  very  muclL  retarded 
At  Jerusalem,  Rhodes,  and  Malta,  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  barbarians.  During  the  general  surrender  of  the 
religious  houses  in  England,  they  had  exerted  their  spirit, 
and  had  obstinately  refused  to  yield  up  their  revenues  to 
liie  king ;  and  Henry,  who  woidd  endure  no  society*  that 
professed  obedience  to  the  pope,  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  parliament  for  the  dissolution  of  this  order. 
Their  revenues  were  large,  and  formed  an  addition  nowise 
contemptibljc  to  the  many  acquisitions  which  the  king  had 
already  made.  But  he  had  very  ill  husbanded  the  gre?tt 
revenue  acquired  by  the  plunder  of  the  church:  His 
profuse  generosity  dissipated  faster  than  his  rapacity  could 
supply ;  and  the  parliament  was  surprised  this  session  to 
find  a  demand  made  upon  them  of  four  tenths,  and  a 
subsidy  of  one  shilling  in  the  pound,  during  two  years : 
So  iU  were  the  public  expectations  answered,  that  the 
crown  was  never  more  to  require  any  supply  from  the 
people.  The  commons,  though  lavish  of  their  liberty^ 
and  of  the  blood  of  their  fellow  subjects,  were  extremely 
frugal  of  their  money ;  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty 
so  small  a  grant  could  be  obtained  by  this  absolute  and 
dreaded  monarch.  The  convocation  gave  the  king  fouc 
shillings  in  the  pound,  to  be  levied  in  two  years.  The 
pveteatt  for  these  grants  was,  the  great  expense  which 
Hemy  had  undergone  for  the  defence  of  the  realm,  in 
building  forts  along  the  seacoast,  and  in  equipping/ a 
navy.  As  he  had  at  present  no  ally  on  the  k^ontinent  in 
whopEi  he  reposed  much  confidence,  he  relied  only  on  his 
domestic  strength,  and  was  on  that  account  obliged  to  foe 
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CKAf .    vore  expeanve  in  h»  pvepnrntiona  againsl  the  imgfm  4i 
^~_*V  «a  invasioiu 

tMt.  ^'^^  king'a  favour  to  Crooimel,  Mud  hi«  ac^m^ccaoe 

ia  tke  marriage  with  Anne  of  Ckvet^  m%9%  be^th  of  ^mmi 
AtoGXivX  appearances :  His  aversion  td  ihe  <|ueen  aecr^ 
increased  every  day;  and  having  at  last  bfok^iif  aU  n^ 
sOrainty  it  prompted  fatai  at  ooqp  to  »9ek  ^  diioohitiQn 
of  a  marriage  so  odious  to  hinvand  to  involte  hta  mwafier 
Fall  of  m  ruin,  who  had  been  the  iiMiocent  aiithor  of  it.  The 
Cromirei.   ^  ^f  Qr^n^^i  y^^  hastened  bv  olher  €aua«8»     AH  th« 

m 

nobility  hat»d  a  man  whoy  be«ag  of.  audi  low  exiractiM^ 
had  not  ondy  mounted  .adbove  them  hy  Us  stalkm  of  vicas- 
general,.  but  had  engrossed  many  of  the  other  con^deraUe 
offices  of  the  crown :  Besides  enjoying,  that,  comaaismi 
which  gave  him  arhigh  and  almost  absolute  aistkonUy  om 
the  clergy^  and  evra  over  the  htity^  he  wa>  privy  seal^ 
chamberl»n)..and  master  of  die  wards:  He  bad  abo 
obtained  the  order  of  the  garter,  a  dignity  .which  bad 
tv^r  beeai  conferroi  only  on  men  of  illustrious  fanuMta, 
and  whkb  seemed  to  be  profiEmed  by  its  being,  commuai?* 
catri  to  so  mean  a  person^.  The  people  were- averse  to 
him,  as  iSut  supposed  author  of  the  violence  on  the 
monasteries f  estaUishmeata  which  were^stiU  revered  and. 
beloved  by  the  camiiiionalty*  The  catholics  regarded 
him  as  the  concealed  enemy  of  their  religion :  The  pro* 
teseants  observmig  the.  extmor  concurrence  with  dl  die 
prosecoliona  escercised.  against  them^  were  inclined  to  bear 
him  as  litde  favour;;  and  reproached  htm  with  the  tnmr 
4ity,  if  not  treacdbeiy^  of  his.  ,cofiduct.  And  the  kiiq^ 
who  found  that  great  clamours  had  on  adl  hands  arises 
against  the  administratixDm,.  was  not  displeasod  to  thi^ow 
on  Cromwel,.  the  load  of  public  hatmd;.  and  he  hopcdb  bjp 
making  so  e^isy  a  sacadfice^  Us  rogain  the:  affrctwnfc  of  faia 
suijjects.  w 

But  there  waa  anodaer  ca«se  which  suddenly  set  att 
these  motives  in  actienvandihrought  about,  an  umei^pQCled 
revolution  in  dae  ministry..  The  king  bad  fixed  hj^affeCf 
f  ions  on  Catiiarinc  Howaxd|  aieee  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk  ^ 
aiid  being  determined  to  ^psatalfy  this,  new  paa8io%v.lBr 
could  find  no  expedient  but  by  procuring  a  divorce  front 
his  ipresent  consort,  to  ridse  CatlCa)ine  to  H^  bed  and 


^roiie.    Xhie  duke,  whoiiadtong  he&Oi  enga^d  in  enmkyr   c^aI". 
with  Cromvel,  made  the  same  use  of  her  iti8iBuation3:to  ^/[^[^^"^ 
twin  this  mwister,  that  he  had  formerly  done  of  Anne     ^^^^ 
BcAeyv^9  ugamst  Wolsey  t     And  when  all  engines  were- 
preptired,  he  obtained  a  commission  from  the  king  to 
nrre^t  Cromwel  at  tb^  .council  table,  on  an.  accusatioi^  of 
high  treason,  and. to  commit  him  to  the  Tofvec     Imme*^' 
diately  after,  a  bill  of  attidnder  was  framed  against  him;j 
and  the  hotuse  of   peers  thought  proper,  without  trial^' 
examinatipa,  or  evidence,  to  condemn  to  death  a  man, 
whom  a  fisw  days  before  they  had  declared  worthy  to  be 
Yicur-genera)  ^f  t^  univ^se.     The  house  of  common^ 
passed  the  bill,  though  not  without  opposition*    Cromwel 
uras  accused  of  heresy  and  treason;  but  the  proofs  of  his 
treasonable  praeticea  are  utterly  improbable,   and  even, 
absolutely  ridiculous.^   The  only  circumstance  of  his  con-^ 
dtict  by  which  he  seems  to  have  merited  this  fate  was  his 
being  the  instrument  of  the  king's  tyranny,  in  c(»iducting 
like  iniquitous  bills  in  the  preceding  session,  against  the     • 
CQUnteiss  f^i  Salisbury  and  odiers. 

CBoiffW£i<  endeavoured  to  soften  die  king  by  the  most 
humble  supplications ;  buf  all  to  no  purpose ;  It' was  not* 
the  practice  of  l^t  prince  to  ruin  his  ministers  and 
£avourites  by  halves ;  and  though  the  unhappy  prisoner 
onpe  wrote  to  him  in  so  moving  a  strain  as  even  tx>  draw 
tears  from  his  eyes,  he  hardened  himself  against  all 
movements  of  pity,  and  re&sed  his  pardon.  The  con- 
ctosian  of  C]K>mwel's  ktter  ran  in  these  words :  ^^  I,  a 
"  vnfM  woful  prisoner,  am  ready  to  srubnut  to  death  when 
**  it  shall  please  God  and  your  majesty ;  and  yet  the  frail 
*•  flesh  iticites  me  to  call  to  your  grace  for  mercy  and 
**  pardon  of  min<i  offences.  Written  at  the  Tower  with 
^*  the  heavy  heart  and  trenibling  hand  of  your  highness's  ^ 

*^  most  miserable  prisoner,  and  poor  slave,  Thomas  Crom- 
♦*  weU"     And  a  little  below,  "  Most  gracious  prince,  I 
**  cry  for  mercy,  mercy,  mercy.'**     Wheh  brought  to  the.  28th  Juiy^ 
place  of  execution,  he  avoided  all  eamast  protestations  of""  ®*®*''' 
his  -innocence,   and  all  complaints  against  the  sentence 
pronounced   upon   him.     He   knew  that    Henry  would 
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CHAP,    resent  on  his  son  those  symptoms  of-  opposition  to  -  hfo 
irin,  and  that  his  death  alone  would  not  terminate  thatt 


iMmi.  monarch's  vengeance.  He  was  a  man  of  prudence,  m* 
dustry,  and  abilities ;  worthy  of  a  better  master  and  of  a 
•better  fate.  Though  raised  to  the  summit  of  power  from 
a  low  origin,  he  betrayed  no  insolence  or  contempt 
towards  his  inferiors;  and  was  careful^ to  remen[d>er  21B. 
the  obK^tions  which,  during  his  more  humble  fortun«;, 
he  had  owed  to  any  one.  He  had  served  as  a  private 
sentinel  in  the  Italian  wars;  when 'he  recei vied  some 
offices  from  a  Lucquese  merchant,  who  had  entirely  for* 
gotten  his  person,  as  well  as  the  service  which  he  had 
rendered  him.  Cromwel  in  his  grandeur  happened  stf 
London  to  cast  his  eye  on  his  benefactor,  nivw  reduced 
to  poverty'by  misfortunes.  He  immediately  sent  for  him* 
reminded  hhn  of  their  ancient  friendship,  and  by  his 
grateful  assistance  reinstated  him  in  his  former  prcMperity 
and  opulence.' 
JKjng^tdi-  The  measures  for  divorcing  Henry  from  Anne  of 

Anne  of*™  Cleves  Were  carried  on  at  the  same  time  widi  •  Ae  UB 
QeTea*  of  attainder  against  Cromwel.  The  house  of  peers,  in 
coEJunction  with  the  commons,  applied  to  the  king  by 
petition,  desiring  ^that  he  would  allow  his  mi^riage  t6 
be  examined ;  and  orders  were  immediately  given  to  lay 
the  matter  before  the  convocation.  Anne  had  formerly 
Hbeen.contracted  by  her  father  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine ;  but 
she,  as  well  as  the  duke,  were  at  that  time  under  age,  and 
the  contract  had  been  afterwards  annulled  by  consent  of 
both  parties.  The  king,  however,  pleaded  this  precon- 
tract as  a  ground. of  divorce;  and  he  added  two  reasons 
more,  which  may  seem  a  little  extraordinary;  that  wtei 
he  espoused  Anne  he  had  not  inwardly  given  his  consent, 
and  that  he  had  not  thought  proper  to  consummate  >  Ae 
marriage;  Thie  convocation  was  satisfied  with  these  rta* 
sons,  and  solemnly  ahnulled  the  marriage  between  ^ 
king  and  queen :  The  parliament  ratified  the  decision  dt 
"  the  clergy  ;•  and  the  sentence  was  soon  after  notified  to 
the  princess. 

Anne  was  blest  with  a  happy  insensibility  erf  teiyiper, 
even  in  the  points  which  the  most  nearly  affect  her  sex; 

r  Burned  toI.  i.  p.  172;  •  See  note  [TJ  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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ft&d  the  king^s  av^mioiI'  towards  her,  as  well  as  hi*  pro*.   GHAP« 
secution  of  die  divorce,  had  never  given  her  the  l^ast  ' 


UWMtaeM.  She  wiUinglf  hearkened  to  terms  of  accom-  ^, 
modation  Willi  hw ;  and  when  he  offered  to  adopt  her  as 
his  sister,  to  ^ve  her  place  next  the  queen  and  his  own 
daughter,  and  to  make  a  settlement  of  three .  thousand 
pounds  a  year  upon  her ;  she  accepted  of  the  conditions, 
and  gave  her  consent  to  the  divorce*'  She  even  wrote  to 
her  brother  (for  her  father  was  now  dead,)  that  she  hftd 
been  very  well  used  in  £ngland,  and  desired  him  to  live:  on 
good  teims  with  the  king.  The  only  instance  of  pride 
which  she  betrayed  wsis,  that  she  refused  to  return  to  her 
own  country  after  the  afiront  which  she  had  received;. and 
Ahe  lived  and  died  in  England* 

Notwithstanding  Anne's  moderati(Hi,  this  incident 
produced,  a  great  coldness  between  the  king  and  the  Ger- 
man princes;  but  as  the  situaticm  of  Europe  was  now 
much  altered,  Henry  was  the  more  indifferent  about  their 
resentment*  The  close  intimacy  which  had  taken  place 
between  Francis  and  Charles  had  subsisted. during  a. very 
s^ort  time :  The  dissimilarity  of  their  characters  soon  re- 
newed, with  greater  violence  than  ever,  their  former 
jealousy  and  hatred.  While  Charles  remained  at  Paris, 
Francis  had  been  imprudently  engaged,  by  his  open  tem»i 
per^  and  by  that  satisfaction  which  a  noble  mind  naturally , 
feels  in  performing  generous  acti<HiSyto  make  in  confidence 
tome  dangerous  discoveries  to,  that  interested  monarch; 
and  having  now  lost  aU  suspicion  of  his  rival,  he  hoped 
that  the  emperor  and  he,  supporting  each  other,  might 
iiegle<^  every  other  alliance.  He  not  only  communicated 
to  his 'guest  the  state  of  his  negotiaticMis  with  sultan  Soly« 
man  and  the  Venetians ;  he  also  laid  open  the  solicitations 
which  he  had  received  from  the  court  of  Ejngland  to  enter 
into  a  confederacy. against  him.^  Charles  had  no  sooner 
orenched  his  own  dpniinions,  than  he  showed  himself  un- 
worthy of  t&e  friendly  reception  which  he  had  met  with* 
He  absoiately  refused  to  fulfil  his  promise,  and  put  the 
duke  of  Orleams  in  possession  of  the  Milanvese :  He'  in- 
lt»xiied  SolymaA  and  the  .senate  of  Venice  of  the  .treats 
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iJhAt*.   meftt  which  they  hed  recfeivud  ffdttt  theif  ally ;  and  he 
^H!?.  took  care  that  Henry  should  ttot  b*  ighorant  htoW  readily 
i54e      Francis  had  abandoned  his  ancient  frifcnd^  to  whom  hft 
owed  such  important  obligations,  and  had  sacrificed  him 
tb  a  new  ebnfederate :   He  ev«n  poisoned  and  tiilsrepre- 
•        sehted  many  things  which  thfe  iuAuspectitig  heart  of  th^ 
French  monarch  had  disclosed  't6  him*     Had  Henry  pos- 
slifesed  true  judgment  and  generosity^  this  incident  alone 
had  been  sufficient  to  guide  hlrtl  in  die  choice  of  his  all)*. 
But  his  domineering  pride  carried  him  immediately  to 
renounce  the  friendship  of  Francis,  who  had  so  unex- 
pectedly given  the  preference  to  the  emperor:  And  as 
'  Charles  invited  him  to  a  renewal  of  sincient  amity,  he 
willingly   accepted    of  the   offer;    and    thinking   himsdf 
secure  in  this  alliance,  he  neglected  the  frieiidship  both 
of  Fi-ance  and  of  the  German  princes* 

The  new  turn  which  Henry  had  taken  with  regard  to 
foreign  affairs  was  extremely  agreeable  to  his  catholic  sub- 
jects; and  as  it  had  perhaps  contributed,  among  <wiier 
reasons,  to  the  ruin  of  Cromwel,  it  made  them  entertain 
hopes  of  a  final  prevalence  over  their  antagonists*  The 
8th  Aug.  fiiirriage  of  the  king  with  Catharihe  Howard,  which  fol- 
Hismar^    j^j^ed  soon  after  his  divorce  from  Anne  of  Clevcs,  was 

riaffe  yntn  ^ 

Cauiarine  also  regarded  as  a  favourable  incident  to  their  party ;  and 
the  subsequent  events  corresponded  to  their  expectations. 
The  king's  cduncils  being  now  directed  by  Norfolk  and 
Gardiner,  a  furious  persecution  commenced  against  the 
protestants  j  aiid  the  law  of  the  sit  articles  Was  eireeuted 
with  rigour.  Dr.  Barnes,  who  had  been  the  cause  <tf 
Lambert's  execution,  felt  in  his  turn  the  severity  of  Ae 
persecuting  spirit ;  and,  by  a  bill  which  passed  in  parlia- 
fttent,  he  was,  without  trial,  condemned  to  the  fttities, 
together  with  Jerome  and  Gerrard.  He  discussed  Aeo- 
k>gieai  questions  even  at  the  stake;  and  as  the  dfeputti 
between  him  ah^  the  sheriff  turned  upon  the  invocalaon 
^  saints^  he  sdid,  that  he  doubted  whether  the  salitts 
Coikld  pray  for  Us  j  but  if  they  could,  he  hoped ,  in  hrit 
an  hour  to  be  praying  for  the  sheriff  and  all  the  spec- 
tators. He^  it^^xt  entreated  ^6  sheriff  to  can*^  to  tlie 
king  his  dying  request,  which  he  fondly  imagined  would 
have  authoMtiy  wit^  that  monarch  who  had  sdnt  him  to 


the  fttaker  ^  Th^  pui'port  of  his  request  Mras,  that  Hei»yi    fMAT, 
besideis  irepi^esskiglsupemitioaa  ceremonies,  should  be  €%*•  ^^^^Tj- 
tretU'dy  vigU&nt  in   prevemiiig  fornication  and  common     ^^ 
swearing.^ 

While  H&ary  waa  eixening  his<  violence  against  the 
prot€staii(8)  he  spared  not  <  the  catholics  who  denied  his 
supremacy ;  and  a  foreigner  at  that  time  in  England  had 
reason  to  say,  that  those  who  were  against  the  pope  were 
burned,  and  those  who  were  for  him  were  hanged.^  The 
king  ev^n  displayed  in  aa  ostentatious  manner  this  tyran- 
nical impartiality,  which  reduKted  both  parties  to  subjec- 
tion, and  infused  terror  into  every  breast.  Barnes, 
Gerrard,  and  Jerome^  had  been  carried  to  the  place  of 
eacecuiioii  on  three  hurdteb ;  and  along  with  them  there 
was  placed  on  each  hurdle  a  catholic,  who  was  also  executed 
for  his  religion*  These  catholics  were  Abel,  Fetherstone, 
aiid  Powel,  who  declared  that  the  most  grievous  part  of 
their  punilshment  was  the  being  coi^pled  to  such  heretical 
tiaisereants  as  suffered  with  them.^ 

Though  the  spirit  of  the  English  seemed  to  be  totally  i54i. 
sunk  under  the  despotic  power  of  Henry,  there  appeared 
6<>me  symptoms  of  discontent :  An  inconsiderable  rebel** 
lion  tooke  out  in  York^ire,  headed  by  sir  John  Nevil; 
but  it  was  soon  suppressed,  and  Nevil,  with  other  ring- 
leaders^ was  executed.  The  rebels  were  supposed  to  have 
been  instigated  by  the  intrigues  of  cardinal  Pole ;  and  the 
king  was  instantly  determined  to  make  the  countess  of 
Salisbury,  who  already  lay  under  sentence  of  death,  suffer 
for  her  son's  offences.  He  ordered  her  to  be  carried  to  srth  Miy. 
e;secution ;  and  this  venerable  matron  maintained  still,  i;i 
these  distressful  circumstances,  the  spirit  of  that  long  race 
of  monarchs  from  whom  she  Was  descended."  She  refused 
to  lay  her  head  on  the  block,  or  submit  to  a  sentence 
where  she  had  received  ho  trial.  She  told  the  executioner, 
•that  if  he  would  have  her  head,  he  must  win  it  the 
beit  way  ht  could :  And  thus,  shaking  her  venerable  gray 
locks,  she  ran  about  the  sca^old;  and  the  executioner 
followed  her  with  his  ax,  aiming  many  fruitless-  blows  at 
•  her  liect  before  he  was  able  to  give  the  fatal  stroke.  Thus 
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{Skerished  the  last  of  the  line  of  Pkiits^iiet,  wlucb  with 
great  glory,  but  still  greater,  crimes  and  misfortuBea,  had 
governed  England  for  the  space  of  three  hundzed  yeaa^ 
Lord  Leonard  Grey,  a  man  who  had  formerly  rendered 
service  to  the  crown,  was  also  beheaded  for  treason  soon 
^fter  the  countess  of  Salbbury.  We  know  little  concern- 
ing the  grounds  of  his  prosecution* 

Th£  insurrection  in  the  north  engaged  Henry  to  make 
a  progress,  thither,  in  order. to  quiet  the  minds  of  his 
people,  to  reconcile  them  to  his  government,  and  to  abol- 
ish the  ancient  superstitions,  to  which  those  parts  were 
much  addicted.  He  had  also  another  motive  for  this  jour- 
ney :  He  proposed  to  have  a  conference  at  York  with  his 
nephew  the  king  of  Scodand,  and,  if  possible,  to  cement 
a  close  and  indissoluble  union  with  that  kingdom* 

Th£  same  spirit  of  religious  innovation  which  had 
seized  other  parts  of  Europe,  had  made  its  way  into  Seot* 
land,  and  had  beguni  before  this  period,  to  excite  the 
same  jealousies,  fears,  and  persecutions.  About  the  year 
1527,.  Patric  Hamilton,  a  young  man  of  a  noble  family, 
having  been  created  abbot  of  Ferx^,  was  sent  abroad  for 
his  education;  but  had  fallen  into  company  with  some 
reformers,  and  he  returned  into  his  own  country,  very  ill 
disposed  towards  that  church,  of  which  his  birth  and  his 
merit  entitled  him  to  attain  the  highest  dignities.  The 
fervour  of  youth,  and  his  zeal  for  novelty,  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  conceal  his  sentiments;  and  Campbel,. 
prior  of  the  Dominicans,  who  under  colour  of  friendship 
and  a  sympathy  in  opii^on  had  insinuated  himadf  into  his 
confidence,  accused  him  before  Be^on  archbishop  of .  St. 
Andrews.  Hamilton  was  invited  to  St.  Andrews,  in 
order  to  maintain  with  some  of  the  clergy  a  dispute  con- 
cerning the  controverted  points;  and  after  much  reason* 
ing  with  regard  to  justiiicatipn,  free  will,  original  sin,  and 
other  topics  of  that  nature,  the  conference ,  ended  with, 
their  condemning  Hamilton  to  ^be  burned  for  hb  errors. 
The  young  man,  who  had  been  deaf  to  the  insinuatkms  of 
ambition,  was  less  Ukely  to  be  shaken  with  the  fears  of 
death;  while  .he  prpposed  to  himself  both  the  gjbry  of 
bearing  testimony  to  the  truth,  and  the  immediate  reward 
attending  lus  mattyrdom.     The  pe;ople,  who  compassion- 
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l^ted  his  youth,  his  virtue,  tod  his  noble  birth,  were  tniich'  CHAiv 
moved  at  the  constancy  of  his  end;  atid  an  accident  which  ^  ^^^ 
soon  followed  still  more  confirmed  them  in  their  favour- 
able sentiments  towards  him.  He  had  cited  Campbel; 
who  still  insulted  him  at  the  stsike,  to  answer  before  the 
judgment  seat  of  Christ ;  and  as  that  persecutor,  either 
astonished  witib  these  events,  or  overcome  with  retnorsei 
or,  perhaps,  seized  casually  with  a  distemper,  soon  after 
test  his  senses,  and  fell  into  a- fever,  of  which  he  died; 
the  people  regarded  Hamikon  as  a  prophet  as  well  as 
a  martyr.* 

Among  the  disciples  converted  by  Hamilton,  was  one 
ftiar  Forrest,  who  became  a  zealous  preacher;  and  who, 
though  he  did  not  openly  discover  his  sentiments,  was 
suspected  to  lean  towards  the  new  opinions.  His  diocesan 
the  bishop  of  Dunkel  enjoined  him,  when  he  met  with  a 
good  eptsde  or  good  gospel  which  favoured  the  liberties 
of  holy  chureh,  to  preach  on  it,  and  let  the  rest  alone. 
Forrest  replied,  that  he  had  read  both  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament, and 'had  not  found  an  iD  epistle  or  ill  gospel  in 
any  pdrt  of  them.  The  extreme  attachment  to  the  scrip- 
tures was  regarded  in  those  days  as  a  sure  characteristic 
of  heresy ;  and  Forrest  was  soon  after  brought  to  trial; 
and  condemned  to  the  flames.  While  the  priests  were 
deliberating  on  the  place  of  his  execution,  a  bystandei* 
advised  them  to  bum  him  in  a  cellar :  For  that  the  smoke 
of  Mr.  Patric  Hamilton  had  infected  all  those  on  whom 
it  blew.^ 

The  clergy  were  at  that  time  reduced  to  great  difS- 
Gulties,  not  only  in  Scotland,  but  all  over  Europe.  As 
the  reformers  aimed-  at  a  total  subversion  of  ancient 
establishments^  which  they  represented  as  idolatrous,  im- 
pious, and  detestable  ;  the  priests,  who  found  both  their 
h09k>urs  and  properties  at  stake,  thought  that  they  had  a 
right' to  resist,  by  every  expedient,  these  dangerous  inva- 
ders, and  that  the  same  simple  principlesKof  equity  which 
justified  a  man  in  killing  a  pirate  or  a  robber,'  would 
acquit  them  for  the  execution  of  such  heretics.  A  tolera- 
doU)  iteugh  it  is  never  acceptable  to  ecclesiastics,  might, 

a  jBpotsvoo^'s  Hist,  of  the  GhxtNih  of  Scotbmil*  p.  612.  b  Ibid.  p.  6$. 
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CHAP,  thf^y  «su€l»  be  pdmUted  iiar  pfbi$r  oas^^s  but  9eei|af4  an  ab- 
y^^^'  surdity  where  fuiidai|i9Atals-tfef§  sbakeii,  and  where  ^ 
^^^^^  posseasions  f^d  even  the  eiu»|ei¥^e  of  ^h^  esO^^ltshed  clevgjF 
were  brought  in  danger.  .  8^  though  die  c>urch  wan 
thus  carried  by  polky,  as  well  s|s  iiadinatioiiy  to.  kindle 
die  &re%  of  persecution,  ^hey  {9^^  tbe  siiecess  of  this 
remedy  ve^  precarious,  and  observed,  |hat  i)xt  en^usi- 
i|stk>  zeal  of  ^e  reforn^ers,  inflamed  by  pu^shmei^  waa 
apt  to  prove  epn^giGiis  on  ^e  cpiyipassiouate  minds  laf 
the  spectators.  The  new  docl^ine,  amidst  all  the  dmg^m 
to  which  it  was  exposed,  secretly  spr^id  itself  every 
where ;  and  the  minds  of  n^en  were  g^adu^y  disppsed 
to  a  revolution  in  religion. 

But  the  most  dsmgerous  symptom  for  tb&  cl^^  m 
Scotland  was,  that  the  nobility,  from  the  esum^pl^  of  Eag* 
land,  h^4  ^^^  ^  wishful  eye  on  the  church  revenues,  vigxii 
hoped,  if  a  reformation  took  place,  to  enrich  thei&sd.ves 
by  the  plunder  of  %\ig  eccle^astics.  Jumps'  himself, 
who  was  very  poor,  a»d  was  somewhat  ii^elined  tp  v^g^ 
niBcence,  particularly  in  building,  had.  been  swayed  by 
like  motives ;  and  began  to  threaten  the.  clergy  \f  ith  l^ 
same  fate  that  had  attended  them  in  the  n^igl|tK>uring 
country.  Henry  also  never  ceased  exhortii^g  l^s  nephew 
to  imitate  his  example;  and  being  moved  both  by  the 
pride  of  making  proselytes,  and  the  prdspecjt  of  security, 
should  Scotland  embrace  a  dose  union  with  hiiaa,  he  soli-- 
cited  the  king  of  Scots  4^  meet  him  at  York ;  a^d  he 
obtained  a  promise  to  that  purpose. 

The  ecclesiastics  were  alarmed  at  thi^  isesolufion  of 
James,  and  they  employed  every  expedient  in  order  to 
prevent  the  executioiii  of  it.  They  represented  the  danger 
of  innovation ;  the  pernicious  consequepice^  of  aggt^l^e^* 
zing  the  nobility,  already  too  powerful  |  the  hsi^ard  ^ 
putting  himself  into  the  bands  of  the  English^  hi^  here- 
ditary enemies ;  the  dependence  on  them  which  mu^t  ^a«k^ 
upon  his  losingli|e  friendship  of  France,  ai)d  of  ail  foreigti 
powers.  To  these  considerations  they  added  thje  ^ospegt 
ofimmediajte  interest,  by  which  they  found  ^e.  king  tQ 
be  much  governed :  They  offered  hi|n  a  present  gpituity 
of  fifty  thousand  pounds :  They  promised  him  that  the 
church  should  always  be  ready  to  contribute  to  his  supply : 


HBKUVVBI*-  4Q9. 

Atid'they  poinfeH  out  tO'hiin>tke  conlification  of  hereti€8,t'  OHAI>. 
as  the  mesms'of  fiUii^  his-excbeqiier^  a»d  of  adding  ^y^^jrvr^ 
hund]?ed  thmuasd  pouoda  a  year  to  the  crown  revenues-^      1^41, 
The  uisin^ionsof  his-  new  queeniiy  to  whom  youths  beauty^ 
and  address  had  given  .a  powerful  influence   over  hiift, 
seconded  all  these  reasons ;  and  James  was  at  last  engaged 
fir&t  to  delay  his  Journey,  thai  to  send  excuses  to  the  king 
o£  England,  who  had  already  ccmie.  to  York,  in  order  to^ 
be  present  at  the  itrterview.* 

.    Henkv,  vexed  with  the  disappointment,  and  enraged: 
at  the  ^firont,  'vowpd  vengeaace  against  his  nephew;  and 
he  began^  by  pt^Rlntttisig  ptraciesiat  s«a^  said  incursions  at 
land,  to  put  his  threats  in  execution.     But  he  reoeived 
soon  afteir,  in  his  own  family,  an  afiront  to  which  he  was 
much  more  sensible,  and  which  touched  him  in  a  point 
where  he  always  showed  an  extreme  delicacy^     He  had 
thought  himself  yery  happy  in  his  new  marriage :  The. 
agreeable  person  and  dispo^iticm  of  Catharine  had  entirely 
captivated  his  affections  ^  and  he.  made  no  secret  of  his 
devoted  attachment  to  her.     He  bad  even  publicly,  in  his 
chapel,  returned  solemn  thanks  to  Heaven  for  the  felicity, 
which  the  conjugal  state  afforded  him;  and  directed  the 
bishop  of  Lincoln  to  compose  a  form  of  prayer  for  that  pur- 
pose.    But  the  queen's  conduct  verylitde  merited  this  ten-  Discotcit 
derness ;  One  Lascelles  brought  int^ligence  of  her  dissolute  of  ^«, 
life  to  Cranmer:  and  told  him  that  his  sister,  formerly  a  dia»o^te 
servant  in  the  fetmily  of  the  old  dutchess  of  Norfolk,  with  **^"^' 
whom  Catharine  wad  educated,  had  given  him  a  particu- 
lar account  of  h^r  licentious  maiMieris^.  Derham  and  Man* 
noC)  both  of  theni  servants  to  the  dutchess,  had  been  adn 
mitted  to  her  bed;^  and  she  had  even  taken  little  care  to 
conceal  her  shame  from  the  other  servants  of-  the  family.. 
The  primate,  struck  with  this  intelligence,  which  it  was.^ 
equally  dangerous  to  conceal  or  to  discover,  communicated 
the  matter  to  the  earl  of  Hertford,  aiad  to  the  chancellor. 
They  agreed  that  the  matter  should  by  no  means  be  buried 
in  silence;  ^  and  the  archbishop  himself  seeined  the  most 

c  Bttchatian,  lib.  14.    Drummondin  Ja.  5.    Pitscotie,  ibid.' Knox.  ' 
d  ileniy  had  senjt  some  bKkoju^  riehly .Ornamented,  to  kit  nepheVy  ^o,  as  • 
soon  as  he  saw  by  the  titles  that  they  had  a  tei^dency  to  defend  the  new'  doc- 
trines, tlirew  ^tkent  into  the  lire,  in  the  presence  of' the  person  Who  brou^t 
them  :  Adding,  it  was  better  he  should  destroy  them  than  they  liim.  See  Epist. 
Reginald  Pole,  pars  i.  p.  172.  '  * 

Vol.  hi.  G  g  g 
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CHAP,    proper  peison  ta  diadaae  it  to  tHe  kmg^  Crmm6r«.  miwU- 
ling  to  speak  oa  so  delicate  a  aubject,  wrote  a  ngirative 


1S41.     of  ^^^  whole^  3uid  conveyed  it  to  Henty,  yfho  waa  infi- 
nitely astonished  at  the  intelligence.    So  coiifid^t  was  he 
of  the  fidelity  of  his  consort,  that  at  first  he  gave  no  cre- 
dit to  the  information ;  and  he  said  to  the  privy  seal,  to 
lord  Russel  hi|^  admiral,  sir  Anthony  Brown,  and  Wri- 
othesley,    that  he  regarded  the  whole  as  a  falsehood* 
Cranmer  was  now  in  a  very  perilous  sitiiatipn ;  and  had 
not  fiiU  proof  been  found,  certain  and  inevitable  destruc- 
tion hung  over  him.     The  king's  impatience,  however, 
and  jealousy,  prompted  .hini  to  seairch  the  matter  to  the 
bottom :  The  privy  seal  was  ordered  to  examine  Lascelles, 
who  persisted  in  the  informati<m  he  had  given;  and  still 
appealed  to  bis  .sister's  testimony.     That  nobleman  qext 
made  a  jouisiey  under  pretence  of  hunting,  and  went  to 
Sussex,  where  the  woman  at  that  time  resided;  He  found 
her  both  constant  in  her  former  intelligence,  and  particular 
as  to,  the  £eu:ts;  and  the  whole  bore  but  too  much  the  face 
of  probability.     T^Iannoc  and  Derham,  who  were  arrested 
at   the  same  time,    and    examined    by  the   chancellor, 
made  the  queen's  gi^ilt  entirely  certain  by  their  confes- 
sion; and  discovered  other  particulars,  which  redounded 
still  more  to  her  dishonour*     Three  nwds  of  her  family 
were  admitted  into  her  secrets,  and  some  of  them  had 
even  passed  the  night  in  bed  with  her  and  her   lovers. 
All  the  examinations  were  laid  before  the  king,,  who  was 
so  deeply  affected  tha;t  he  I'emaini^d  a  long  time  speech- 
less, and  at  last  bur&t  into  tears..    He  found  to  his  sur- 
prise, that  his.  great  ;skill  in  distinguishing  a  true  maid,  of 
which  he  boasted  in  the  case  of  Anne  of  Cteves,  had 
failed  him  in  that  of  his  present  consort.     The  qjifen 
being  next  questioned,   denied  her  guilt ;    but  when  in- 
formed that  a  full  discoveiy  was  made,  she  confef^d  that 
she  had  been  criminal  before  marriage ;  and  only  insisted, 
thai  she  had  never  been  false  to  the  king's  bed.     But  as 
there  was  evidence  that  one  Colepepper  had  paased  the 
night  with  her  alone  since  her  marriage ;  and  as  it  appear- 
ed t^at  she  had  taken  Derham,  her  old  paramour,  into 
her  service,  slie  seemed  to  deserve  little  credit  in  this 


I 

asseveration;  and  th^  kihccn  besides,  was  not  of  a  h^ti^OW  dHAP. 
to  make  any  difference  between  these  degirees  of  guilt.  '  ' 


HkiTRT  fotind  that  he  could  not  by  any  metfns  so  1542. 
full^  or  expeditiously  satiate  his  vengeance  cmi  all  these  ^^  •'"*• 
crinltinals,  as  by  assemblkig  a  patiiament,  the  usual  instru;- 
thent  of  his  tjnranny.  The  two  houses,  having  received 
'the  queen's  confession,  made  ah  address  to  die  king. 
They  entreated  him  hot  to  be  vexed  with  this  untoward 
accident,  to  iiirhith  all  men  were  subject ;  but  to  consid€r 
the  frailty  of  human  nature,  and  the  mutability  of  hurna^ 
affairs  1  and  from  these  views  to  derive  a,  subject  of  cimir 
solation.  They  desired  leave  to  pass  a  bill  of  attainder 
against  the  queen  and  her  accomplices;  and  they  begged 
him  to  give  his  assent  to  this  bill,  not  in  person,  wh^h 
'iV'ould  renew  his  vexation,  and  might  endanger  his  health, 
but  by  comknis^ioners  appointed  for  that  purpose.  And 
as  there  was  a  law  in  force,  making  it  treason  to  speak 
ill  of  the  queen,  as  well  as  of  the  king,  they -craved  his 
royal  pardon  if  any  of  them  should,  on  the  present 
occasion,  have  transgressed  ahy*part  of  the  statute.     •   , 

Having  obtained  a  gracious  answer  to  these  requests, 
the  parliament  proceeded  to  vote  a  bill  of  attainder  for 
treason  against  the  queen,  and  the  viscountess  of  Roche- 
ford,  who  had  conducted  her  secret  amours ;  and  \n  this 
bill  Colepepper  and  Derham  were  also  comprehended. 
At  the  same  time  they  passed  a  bill  of  attainder  for 
misprision  of  treason  against  the  old  dutchess  of  Norfolk, 
Catharine^s  grandmother;  her  uncle  lord  William  Howard, 
and  his  lady,  together  with  the  countess  of  Bridgewater, 
and  nine  persons  more ;  because  they  knew  the  queen's 
villous  course  of  life  before  her  marriage^  and  had- con- 
cealed it.  This  was  an  effect,  of  Henry's  usual  extrava- 
gance, to  expect  that  parents  should  so  far  forget  the  ties 
of  natural  affection,  and  the  sentiments  of  shame  and 
decency,  as  to  reveal  to  him  the  most  secret  disorders  of 
their  family.  He  himself  seems  to  have  been  sensible  of 
the  cruelty  of  this  proceeding :  For  he  pardoned  the 
dutchess  of  Norfolk,  and  most  of  the  others  condemned 
for  misprision  of  treason. 

'  However,  to  secure  himself  for  the  future  as  well  as 
his  successors,  from  this  fatal  accident^  hc  engaged  the 
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CHAP.  |^rii»9iQn^  to  pass  a  law  somewhat  ^^x^tifiordmaiy.  ,  I^  was 
^^^^^„^  enacted,  That  any  one  wha  kii«w,,  or  veheaiei^^y  .*U5^ 
1542.  peeled  wy  gyilt  ia  th«  queea,  Height  witbiipc  twenty  days 
•disc}oG^e  it  to  the  king  or  council,  withpnrf  iiumrripg.the 
penalty  of  any  former  law  9^gam$tj  defanMUg  the  ^qgketki 
•but  prohibiting  every  otie  at  the^  same  time  fro^n  spr^eadii^ 
,the  matter  abroad,  or  even ,  priy^ely  whispering  it  to 
others:  It  was  also  enacted, . That  if  ^hf  kilng. married 
any  woman  who  had  been  jixicoatin^nt,  t^ing  hcs-  for  a 
.•true  maid,  she  should  be  guilty  of  treason  if  she  did  not 
previously  reveal  her  guilt  to  him.  The  pec^le  made 
mer^y.  with  thi$  singvdaar  clause,  and  said,  ^at  the  king 
"must  henceforth  look  out  for  a  widow ;  for  no ;  reputed 
.maid,  would  ever  be  persuaded  to  incur  the,  penalty  of  the 
.slaUite.^  After  all  these  la'Vfs  were  passedj  the-  queen 
was  beheaded  on  Towerhill,  together  withl^dy  Roche- 
for4«  They  behaved  in  a  manner  suitable. tq  their  disso* 
lute  life :  And  as  lady  Rochefbrd  was  ki;K>w,n.  to  be  the 
chief  instrument  in  bringing  Anne  Bolf)m  ^to  her  end, 
she  died  unpitied ;  and'  men  were  farther  confirmed,  by 
the  discovery  of  this  woman's  guilt,  in. the  favourable 
sentiments  which  they  had  entertained  of  that  unfortunate 
queen.  ' 

The  king  made  no  demand  of  any  subsidy  from  this 
parliament ;  but  he  found  means  of  enriching  his  exchequer 
from  another  quarter :  He  took  farther  steps  towards  the 
dissolution  of  colleges,  hospitals,  and  other  foundations 
pf  that  nature.  The  courtiers  had  been  practising  on  the 
presideuts  and  governors  to  make  a  surrender  ^f  their 
revenues  to  the  king ;  and  they  had  been  successful  widi 
eight  of  them.  But  there  was  an  obstacle  to  th^ir  farther 
progress :  It  had  been  provided,  by  the  local  statutes  of 
most  of  these  foundation^,  thfit  no  president  or  any  num* 
ber  of  feilows  could  consent j  to  such  a  deed,  without  the 
unanimous  vote  of  all  the  fellows ;  and  this  vote  was  not 
easily  obtained.  AH  such  statutes  were  annulled  by 
parliament;  and  the  revenues  of  these  houses  wei^  now 
exposed  to  the  rapacity  of  the  king  and  his  favourites.* 
The  church  had  been  so  long  their  prey  that  nobody  was 

o  Burnet,  toI.  i.  p.  314.  *  See  r.frte  [U]  tX  the  end  of  the  vokime. 


$urprts4^d  at  any  nfew  inroads  made  upon  her.     From  the    CHAP, 
regular,  Henry  now  proceeded'  t<>  make  devastatiotis  on  J^,^^^ 
t}ie  secular  clergy,    fje  extorted  from  many  of  the  bishops      ig^g' 
f^  surrender  of  chapter  lands;    and   by  this   device  he 
pillaged  the  sees  of  Canterbury,  York,  and  London,  and 
^riched'hit  greedy  parasites  s^id   flatterers   with   their 
spoils. 

The  clergy  have  been  commonly  so  fortunate  as  to  Eccieaiaa- 
make  a  concern  for  tfieir  temporal  intere&ts  go  hand  in  g^. 
hand  with  a  jealousy  for  orthodoxy;  and  both  these 
passions  be  regarded  by  the  people,  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious, as  proofs  of  zeal  for  religion :  But  the  violent 
aad  •  headstrong  character  of  Henry  now  disjoined  these 
objects.  His  rapacity  was  gratified  by  plundering  the 
church,  his  bigotry  and  arrogance  by  persecuting  heretics. 
Though  he  engaged  the  parliament  to  mitigate  the  penal- 
ties of  the  six  articles,  §o  far  as  regards  the  marriage  of 
priests,  which  was  now  only  subjected  to  a  forfeiture  of 
goods,  chattels,  and  lands,  during  life ;  he  was  still 
equally  bent  on  maintaining  a  rigid  purity  in  speculative 
principles.  He  had  appointed  a  commission  consisting 
of  the  two  archbishops,  and  several  bishops  of  both  pro- 
vinces, together  with  a  considerable  number  of  doctors 
of  divinity;  and  by  virtue  of  his  ecclesiastical  supre- 
macy, he  had  given  them  in  charge  to  choose  a  religion 
for  his  people.  Before  the  commissioners  had  made  any 
progress  in  this  arduous  undertaking,  the  parliament  in 
1541  had  passed  a  law,  by  which  they  ratified  all  the 
tenets  which  these  divines  Should  thereafter  establish 
with  theking^s  consent:  And  they  were  not  ashamed  of 
thus  expressly  declaring  that  they  took  their  religion  upon 
trust,  and  had  no  other  rule,  in  spiritual  as  well  as  tem- 
poral concerns,  than  the  arbitrary  will  of  their  master. 
There  is  only  one  clause  of  the  statute  which  may  seem 
at  first  sight  to  savour  somewhat  of  the  spirit  of  liberty ; 
It  was  enacted,  That  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners 
should  establish  nothing  repugnant  to  the  laws  and  sta- 
tutes of  the  realm.  But  in  reality  this  proviso  was 
inserted  by  the  king,  to  serve  his  own  purposes.  By 
introducing  a  confusion  and  contradiction  into  the  laws, 
he  l^ecame  more  master  of  every  one's  life  and  property. 
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CHAP.  And  as  the  ancient  independence  of  the  church  still  save 
^_^^^.  him  jealousy,  he  was  well  pleased,  under  cover  of  such 
1542.  ^  clause,  to  introduce  appeals  from  the  spiritual  to  the 
tivil  courts*  It  was  for  a  like  reason  that  he  would 
never  promulgate  a  body  of  canon  law ;  and  he  encouraged 
the  judges  on  all  occasions  to  interpose  in  ecclesiastical 
causes,  wherever  they  thought  the  law  of  royal  preroga- 
tive concerned.  A  hajjpy  innovation;  though  at  first 
invented  for  arbitrary  pur|>oses ! 

The  king,  armed  by  the  authority  of  parliament,  or 
rather  by  their  acknowledgment  of  that  spiritusd  su- 
premacy which  he  believed  inherent  in  him,  employed 
his  commissioners  to  select  a  system  of  tenets,  for  the 
assent  and  belief  of  the  nation.  A  small  volume  was 
soon  after  published,  called  the  Institution  of  a  Christian 
Man^  which  was  received  by  the  convocation,  and  voted 
to  be  the  standard  of  orthodoxy.  All  the  delicate  points 
of  justification,  faith,  freewill,  good  works,  and  grace,  are 
there  defined  with  a  leaning  towards  the  opinion  of  the 
reformers :  The  sacraments,  which  a  few  years  before 
were  only  allowed  to  be  three,  were  now  increased  to  the 
number  of  seven,  conformably  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
catholics*  The  king's  caprice  is  discernible  throughout 
the  whole ;  and  the  book  is  in  reality  to  be  regarded  as 
his  compositidn.  For  Henry  while  he  made  his  opinion 
a  rule  for  the  nation,  would  tie  his  own  hands  by  no 
canon  or  authority,  not  even  by  any  which  he  himself  had 
formerly  established. 

The  people  had  occasion  soon  after,  to  see  a  farther 
instance  of  the  king's  inconstancy.  He  was  not  long 
satisfied  with  his  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man:  He 
ordered  a  new  book  to  be  composed,  called  the  Erudition 
of  a  Christian  Man;  and  without  asking  the  assent  of  the 
convocation,  he  published  by  his  own  authoritj',  and  that 
of  the  parliament,  this  new  model  of  orthodoxy.  It  dif- 
fers from  the  Institution  ;*  but  the  king  was  no  less  posi- 
tive in  his  new  creed  than  he  had  been  in  the  old ;  and  he 
required  the  belief  of  the  nation  to  veer  about  at  his 
signal.     In  both  these  compositions  he  was  particularly 

S  Collier^  vol.  ia.  p.  190. 


careful  to  l-iiculcate  the  dpctrixie  of  p^ftAive  ot>edience;    CHAP. 
and  he  was  equally  careful  to  retain  the  natioa  in  the    ^^^^• 

practice.  ,  ""^IIT^ 

While  the  king  was  spreading  hia  own  bpoks  ai^oxig 
the  people,  he  seems  to  have  been  extremely  perplexe4,  / 

as  were  also  the ,  clergy,  what  course  to  take  with  the 
scriptures.  A  review  had  been  made  by  the  synod,  of 
the  new  translation  of  the  Bible ;  and  G^diner  had  pro**- 
posed,  that  instead  of  employing  English  expressions 
throilghout,  several  Latin  words  should  still  be  preserved.; 
because  they  contained,  as  he  pretended,  such  peculiar 
energy  and  significance,  that  they  had  no  correspondent 
terms  in  the  vulgar  tongue.'*  Among  these,  were,  ecclesia^ 
pamttentiaj  ponttfex^  contritus,  hoiocausta,  sacramentu^ntj 
elementa^  ceremonia^  mysterium^  pre^byter^  sacrificiumj  hu^ 
militas,  satisfaction^  peccatum^  gratiaj  hostia^  charitas^  $cc. 
But  as  this  mixture  would  have  appeared  extremely  bar- 
barous, and  was  plainly  calculated  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  retain  the  people  in  their  ancient  ignorance,  the 
proposal  was  rejected.  The  knowledge  of  the  people, 
however,  at  least  their  disputative  turn,  seemed  to  be  an 
inconvenience  still  more  dangerous :  and  the  king  and 
parliament,*  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  scriptures, 
retracted  the  concession  which  they  had  formerly  made  | 
and  prohibited  all  but  gentlemen  and  merchants  from 
perusing  them.^  Even  that  liberty  was  not  granted  with- 
out an  apparent  hesitation,  and  a  dread  of  the  conse- 
quences: These  persons  were  allowed  to  read,^o  it  be 
done  quietly  and  with  good  order*  And  the  preamble  to 
the  act  sets  forth,  '*  That  many  seditious  and  ignorant 
**  persons  had  abused  the  liberty  granted  them  of  reading 
'*  the  Bible,  and  that  great  diversity  of  opinipn,  animo- 
sities, tutnults,  and  schisms,  had  been  occasioned  by 
perverting  the  sense  of  the  scriptures.''  It  seemed  very 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  king's  model  for  uniformity  with 
the  permission  of  free  inquiry. 


h  Bai*net,  vol.  i.  p.  315.       i  Wbich  met  on  the  29d  of  Janttary^,  1543. 

k  33  Hen>  Vljl  e.  i.  .  The  reading;  of  the  BiUe,  however,  oovld  not.at  that 
time  have  much  effect  iu  England,  where  lo  few  persons  had  learned  to  read. 
There  were  but  50(>  copies  printed  of  this  first  authorized  edition  of  the  Bible  ; 
ih  hook  of  which  there  are  now  several  luiUio&i  of  copies  in  the  hiDgdom. 
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« 

CHAP.  The  mass  book  abo  passed  under  the  king's  revisal ; 

and  litde  alteration  was  as  yet  made  in  it :  Some  doabtfid 


154S.  o^  fictitious  saints  only  were  struck  out ;  and  the  name  of 
the  pope  was  erased.  This  latter  ptecaution  was  likewise 
used  with  regard  to  every  new  book  that  was  printed,  or 
even  old  book  that  was  sold.  The  word  pope  was  care- 
fully omitted  or  blotted  out  ;*  as  if  that  precaution  could 
abolish  the  term  from  the  language,  or  as  if  such  a  perse- 
cution of  it  did  not  rather  imprint  it  more  strongly  in  the 
memory  of  the  people. 

The  king  took  care  about  this  time  to  clear  the 
churches  from  another  abuse  which  had  crept  into  t&em. 
Plays,  interludes,  and  farces,  were  there  often  acted  in 
derision  of  the  former  superstitions ;  and  the  reverence  of 
the  multitude  for  ancient  principles  and  modes  of  worship 
were  thereby  gradually  effaced.™  We  do  not  hear  that  the 
catholics  attempted  to  retaliate,  by  employing  this  power- 
ful engine  against  their  adversaries,  or  endeavoured  by 
like  arts  to  expose  that  fanatical  spirit  by  which  it  appears 
the  reformers  were  frequently  actuated.  Perhaps  the 
people  were  not  dispoised  to  relish  a  jest  on  that  side : 
Perhaps  the  greater  simplicity  and  the  more  spiritual 
abstract  worship  of  the  protestants,  gave,  less  hold  to 
ridicule,  which  is  commonly  founded  on  sensible  repre- 
sentations. It  was,  therefore,  a  very  agreeable  concession 
which  the  king  made  to  the  catholic  party,  to  suppress 
entirely  these  religious  comedies. 

Thus  Henry  laboured  incessantly,  by  arguments, 
creeds,  and  penal  statutes,  to  bring  his  subjects  to  an 
uniformity  in  their  religious  sentiments :  But  as  he  en- 
tered himself  with  the  greatest  earnestness  into  all  those 
scholastic  disputes,  he  encouraged  the  people,  by  his 
example,  to  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  theology ; 
and  it  was  in  vain  afterwards  to  expect,  however  present 
fear  might  restrain  their  tongues  or  pens,  that  they  would 
cordially  agree  in  any  set  of  tenets  or  opinions  prescribed 
to  them. 

L  Padtamentary  History,  vol.  Ui.  p.  113.         m  Barnet,  toI.  i.  p.  3(8. 
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CHAP.  XXXIII. 


War  vnth  ScQtlcmd-^Victory.  at  Solxvay^-'^eath  of  parries 
V^^^^Treaty  with  Scotlrnid-^Netu  riipture-'^Rupturc 
vnth  France->-^4  parliaments^ Affairs  of  Scotland^-^A 
parliament^'-'^Campaign  in  France — A  parliament-"^ 
Peace  tuith  France  and  Scotland-^Persecutions — Exe*- 
(gution  of  the  earl  of  Surrey — Attainder  of  the  duke  of 
Norfolk-^JDeath  af  the  king-^^His  character — Miscetf 
kmetm^  tramaetiona* 

HENRY  being  determined  to  avenge  himself  on  catAP; 
the  king  of  Scots  for  slighting  the  advances  which  he  had  ^^^pi^^^^TV 
made  him,  would  gladly  have  obtained  a  supply  from  1542. 
parliament,  in  order  to  prosecute  that  enterprise ;  but  as  ^^^  ^  »^^ 
be  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  discover  his  intentions^that 
assembly,  conformably  to  their  frugal  maxims,  would 
understand  no  hints ;  and  the  king  was  disappointed  in 
his  expectations.  He  continued,  however,  to  make  pre- 
parations for  war ;  and  as  soon  as  he  thought  himself  in 
a  condition  to  invade  Scotland,^  he  published  a  manifesto, 
by  which  he  endeavoured  to  justify  hostilities.  He  com- 
plained of  James's  breach  of  word,  in  declining  the  pra- 
mised  interview;  which  was  the  real  ground  of  the 
quarrel  \^  But  in  order  to  give  a  more  specious  colouring 
to  the  enterprise,  he  mentioned  other  injuries;  namely, 
that  his  nephew  had  granted  protection  to  some  English 
^irebels  and  fugitives,  and  had  detained  some  territory, 
which  Henry  pretended  belonged  to  England.  He  even 
revived  the  old  claim  to  the  vassalage  of  Scotland,  and  be 
summoned  James  to  do  homage  to  him  as  his  liege  lord 
and  superior.  He  employed  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  whomi 
he  call.ed  the  scourge  of  the  Scots,  to  command  in  the 
war ; -and  though  James  sent  the  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  and 
sir  James  Learmont^  of  Darsay,  to  appease  his  uncle,  he 

n  Buchanan,  lib.  14.    Dnimmond  in  James  the  Fifth.* 

Vol.  hi.  H  h  h 
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CHAF.  would  hearken  to  no  terms  of  accommodatioB*  WUIe 
^^^^.  Norfolk  was  assembling  his  army  at  Newcastle,  sir  Robert 
T942.  Bowes,  attended  by  sir  Ralph  Sadler,  sir  Ralph  fivers^ 
sir  Brian  Latoun,  and  others,  made  an  incursion  into 
Scotland,  and  advanced  towards  Jedburgh,  with  aninten* 
tion  of  pillaging  and  destroying  that  town*  The  earl  of 
Angus,  and  George  Douglas,  his  brother,  who  had  beea 
many  years  banished  their  country,  and  had  subsisted  by 
Henry's  bounty,  joined  the  English  army  in  this  excur* 
sion;  and  the  forces  commanded  by  Bowes,  exceeded 
four  thousand  men.  James  had  not  been  negligent  in  bis 
preparations  for  defence,  and  had  posted  a  considerable 
body,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Huntley,  for 
the  protection  of  the  borders.  Lord  Hume,  at  the  head 
of  his  vassals,  was  hastening  to  join  Hundey,  when  he 
ikth  Att|.  met  with  the  English  army ;  and  an  action  immediately 
ensued.  During  the  engagement,  the  forces  under  Hunt^ 
ley  began  to  appear ;  and  the  English,  afraid  of  being 
surrounded  and  overpowered,  took  to  flight,  and  were 
pursued  by  the  enemy.  Evers,  Latoun,  and  some  other 
persons  of  distinction,  were  taken  prisoners.  A  few  only 
of  small  note,  fell  in  the  skirmish.^ 

The  duke  of  Norfolk,  meanwhile,  began  to  move 
from  his  camp  at  Newcastle ;  and  being  attended  by  the 
earls  of  Shrewsbury,  Derby,  Cumberland,  Surrey,  Hert- 
ford, Rudand,  with  many  others  of  the  nobility,  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  borders.  His  forces  amounted  to  above 
twenty  thousand  men ;  and  it  required  the  utmost  efforts 
of  Scotland  to  resist  such  a  formidable  armiament.  James 
had  assembled  his  whole  military  force  at  Fala  and 
Sautrey,  and  was  ready  to  advance  as  soon  as  he  should 
be  informed  of  Norfolk's  invading  his  kingdom.  The 
English  passed  the  Tweed  at  Berwic,  and  marched  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  as  far  as  Kelso ;  but  hearing  that 
James  had  collected  near  thirty  thousand  men,  thqr 
repassed  the  river  at  that  village,  and  retreated  into  their 
own  country .P  The  king  of  Scots,  inflamed  with  a  desire 
of  military  glory,  and  of  revenge  on  his  invaders,  gave 
the  signal  for  pursuing  them,  and  carrying  the  war  into 

o  Bucbanatt*  lib.  14.  p  IbiiL 


linglaiid.     He  was  surprised  ta  find  that  his  nobility^  who   CHAP, 
were  in  general  disaffected  on  aceount  of  the  preference   ^^^**^' 


iriiieh  he  had  given  to  the  clergy,  opposed  this  resolution,  j^^ 
and  reftised  to  attend  him  in  his  projected  enterprise.  En- 
raged at  this  mutiny,  he  reproached  them  with  cowardice^ 
and  threatened  vengeance;  but  still  resolved,  with  the 
forces  which  adhered  to  him,  to  make  an  impression  on  the 
enemy.  He  sent  ten  thousand  men  to  the  western  bor- 
ders, who  entered  England  at  Sol  way  frith;  and  he  himn 
s^lf  followed  them  at  a  small  distance,  ready  to  join  then^ 
upon  occasion.  Disgusted,  however,  at ,  the  refractory 
disposition  of  his  nobles,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  army, 
depriving  lord  Maxwell  their  general  of  his  commission, 
aild  conferring  the  command  on  Oliver  Sinclair,  a  private 
g^tleman,  who  was  his  favourite.  The  army  was  ex- 
tremely disgusted  with  this  alteration,  and  was  ready  to 
disband;  when  a  small  body  of  English  appeared,  not 
exceeding  500  men,  under  the  command  of  Dacres  and 
Musgrave.  A  panic  seized  the  Scots,  who  immediately  24th  Nov. 
took  to  flight,  and  were  pursued  by  the  enemy.  Few  Soiway^ 
were  killed  in  this  rout ;  for  it  was  no  action ;  but  a  great  ' 
many  were  taken  prisoners,  and  some  of  the  principal 
nobility :  Among  these  the  earls  of  Cassilis  and  Glencaim ; 
thfe  lords  Maxwell,  Fleming,  Somerville,  Oliphant,  Grey, 
who  were  all  sent  to  London,  and  given  in  custody  to 
different  noblemen. 

The  Icing  of  Scots,  hearing  of  this  disaster,  was  aston- 
ished ;  and  being  naturally  of  a  melancholic  disposition, 
as  well  as  endowed  with  a  high  spirit,  he  lost  all  com*? 
mand  of  his  temper  on  this  dismal  occasion.  Rage  against 
his  nobility,  who  he  believed  had  betrayed  him ;  shame 
for  a  defeat  by  such  unequal  numbers;  regret  for  th^ 
past,  fear  of  the  future ;  all  these  passix^ns  so  wrought 
upon  him,  that  he  would  admit  of  no  consolation,  but 
abandoned  himself  wholly  to  despair.  His  body  was  wasted 
by  sjnnpathy  with  his  anxious  mind ;  and  even  his  life 
began  to  be  thought  in  danger.  He  had  no  issue  living ; 
and  hearing  that  his  queen  was  safely  delivered,  he  asked^ 
whether  she  had  brought  him  a  male  or  a  female  child  i 
Being  told  the  latter;  he  turned  himself  in  his  bed: 
*^  The  crown  came  with  a  woman,"  8ai4  he^  ^^  np.A  it 
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CHAP.    ^^  will  go  with  one :   Many  miaeries  awut  thb  poor  hktg^ 
xxxm.  ((  ^Qj^ .    Henry  will  make  it  hi»  own  either  by  foicc  of 
1540      "'  ^''"^^  ^^  ^y  marriage,*'     A  few  days  after,  he  eitpircdf 
14th  Dee.   in  the  fiower  of  his  age ;  a  prince  of  eoosidcTiibfe  virtuea 
jl^^^e  and  talents;    well  fitted,  by  his  vigiknice  and  peyaonrf 
^»^-        courage,  for  repressing  those  disorders  to  which  his  king* 
dom  during  that  age  was  so  much  exposed*    He^xecnted 
justice  with  impartiality  and  rigour ;  but  as  he  supported 
the  commonalty  and  the  church  against  the  rapine  of  the 
Inobility,  he  escaped  not  the  hatred  of  that  order.     The 
protestants  also,  whom  he  opposed,  have  endeavoured  to 
throw  many  stains  on  his  memory ;  but  have  not  been 
able  to  fix  any  considerable  imputation  upon  him.* 
1545.  Henry  was  no  sooner  informed  of  this  victory,  and  of 

the  death  of  his  nephew,  than  he  projected,  as  James  had 
foreseen,  the  scheme  of  uniting  Scotland  to  his  owa 
dominions,  by  marrying  his  son  Edward  to  the  hetren 
of  that  kingdom/  He  called  together  the  Scottish  nobles 
who  were  his  prisoners ;  and  after  reproaching  them  in 
severe  terms  for  their  pretended  breach  of  treaty,  he 
,  ''began  to  soften  his  tone,  and  proposed  to  them  this 
expedient,  by  which  he  hoped  those  disorders,  so  pre-' 
judicial  to  both  states,  would  for  the  future  be  prevented. 
He  offered  to  bestow  on  them  their  liberty  without  ran- 
som ;  and  only  required  of  them  engagements  to  favour 
the  marriage  of  the  prince  of  Wales  with  their  young 
mistress*  They  were  easily  prevailed  on  to  give  their 
assent  to  a  proposal  which  seemed  so  natural  and  so' 
advantageous  to  both  kingdoms ;  and  being  conducted  to 
Newcastle,  they  delivered  to  the  duke  of  Nc»H^lk  host- 
ages for  their  return,  in  case  the  intended  nuptials  were 
not  completed :  And  they  thence  proceeded  to  Scotland^ 
where  they  found  affairs  in  some  confusion* 

The  pope,  observing  his  authority  in  Scotland  to  be 
in  danger  from  the  spreading  of  the  new  opinions^  had 
bestowed  on  Beaton,  the  primate,  the  dignity  of  csardinal, 
in  order  to  confer  more  influence  upon  him;  Boad^  that, 
prelate  had  long  been  regarded  as  prime  mitifistertn  Jatnes,. 
and  as  the  head  of  that  par^  which  d^fdtrded  the  raic^bntr 

.  *.  See  note  [X]  at  Oie  end  of  the  volume;  . 
■    r  StOwe,  p,  5S4.    Herbert,  Bcurneti  Dticlttiiaii, 
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jajriltges  nd  propeity  of  the  ecclesiastics*  Upon  the  chap. 
dbath  of  his  master,  this  man^  apprehensive  of  the  conse-  ^^.L^^. 
queacts  both  to  his  paity  and  to  himself,  endeavoured  to  ^^^^ 
keep  possession  of  pt^wer;  and  for  that  purpose  he  is 
accused  of  executing  a  deed,  which  required  a  high  degree 
0[  temerity.  He  forged,  it  is  said,  a  will  for  the  king, 
iq^inting  himself,  and  three  noblemen  more,  regents  of 
tbe  kingdom  during  the  minority  of  the  infant  princess  :* 
At  leasts  for  historians  are  ndt  well  agreed  in  the  circum- 
seances  of  the  fact,  he  had  read  to  James  a  paper  of  that 
import,  to  which  that  monarch,  during  the  delirium  which 
preceded  his  death,  had  given  an  imperfect  assent  and 
approbation*'  By  virtue  of  this  will  Beaton  had  put  him- 
self in  possession  of. the  government ;  and  having  united 
his  interests  with  those  of  the  queen  dowager,  he  obtained 
the  consent  of  the  convention  of  states,  and  excluded  the 
pretensions  of  the  earl  of  Arran. 

James  earl  of  Arran,  of  the  name  of  Hamilton,  was 
next  heir  to  the  crown  by  his  grandmother,  daughter  of 
James  III.  and  on  that  account  seemed  best  entitled  to 
possess  that  high  office  into  which  the  ^irdinal  had  in- 
truded himself*  The  prospect  also  of  his  succession  after 
a  princess,  who  was  in  such  tender  infancy,  procured  him 
many  partisans;  and  though  his  character  indicated  litde 
spirit,  activity,  or  ambition,  a  propensity  which  he  had 
discovered  for  the  new  opinions  had  attached  to  him  all 
tiie  zealous  promoters  of  those  innovations.  By  means 
•f  these  adherents^  joined  to  the  vassals  of  his  own 
£unily,  he  had  been  able  to  make  opposition  to  the 
cardinal's  administration ;  and  the  suspicion  of  Beaton's 
forgery,  with  the  accession  of  the  noblemen  who  had  been 
prisoners  in  England,  assisted  too  by  some  money  sent 
from  London,  was  able  to  turn  the  balance  in  his  favour. 
The  earl  of  Angus  and  his  brother,  having  taken  the 
r  present  opportunity  of  returning  into  their  native  country, 
opposed  the  cardinal  with  all  the  credit  of  that  powerful 
family;  and  the  majority  of  the  convention  had  now 
embraced  opposite  interests  to  those  which  formerly  pre-* 
iTjukd.     Arran  was. declared  governor:  the  cardinal  wsis 

8  Sadler's  Letters,  p.  161.    Spotswood,  p.  71.    Bachanaiif  lib.  15. 
t  John  KsQ94  Wmmt  <^f  the  Rofordnltoa. 
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CHAP,    committed  to. custody  under  the  care  of  lord  Settn;;  and 
XXXill.  ^  negotiation  was  commenced  with  air  Ralph  Sadler,  the 


1^^  English  ambassador,  for  the  marriage  of  the  infant  qofien 
Treaty  with  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  following  conditicms  were 
^ui.  *  quickly  agreed  on ;  that  the  queen  should  remaia  in 
Scotland  till  she  should  be  ten  years  of  age;  that  she 
should  then  be  sent  to  England  to  be  educated ;  that  six 
Scottish  noblemen  should  immediately  be  delivered  as 
hostages  to  Henry;  and  that  the  kingdom,  notwithstanding 
its  union  with  England,  should  still  retain  its  laws  and 
privileges.^  By  means  of  these  equitable  conditions  the 
war  between  the  nations,  which  had  threatened  Scotland 
with  such  dismal  calamities,  seemed  to  be  fully  composed^ 
and  to  be  changed  into  perpetual  concord  and  amity. 

JBuT  the  cardinal  primate,  having  prevailed  onSetoa 
to  restore  him  to  his  liberty,  was  able,  by  his  intrigues, 
to  confound  all  these  measures,  which  sqppeared  so  well 
concerted.  He  assembled  the  most  considerable  ecclesi- 
astics; and  having  represented  to  them  the  imminent 
danger  to  which  their  revenues  and  privileges  were  ex- 
posed, he  persuaded  them  to  collect  privately  from  the 
clergy  a  large  sum  of  money,  by  which,  if  intrusted  to  his 
management,  he  engaged  to  overturn  the  schemes  of  their 
enemies.^  Besides  the  partisans  whom  he  acquired  by 
pecuniary  motives,  he  roused  up  the  zeal  of  those  who 
were  attached  to  the.  catholic  worship ;  and  he  represented 
the  union  with  England  as  the  sure  fprerunner  of  ruin  to 
the  church  and  to  the  ancient  religion.  The  national 
antipathy  of  the  Scots  to  their  southern  neighbours  was 
also  an  infallible  engine  by  which  the  cardinal  wrought 
upon  the  people ;  and  though  the  terror  of  Henry's  ^rms, 
and  their  own  inability  to  make  resistance,  had  procured 
a  temporary  assent  to  the  alliance  and  marriage  proposed, 
the  settled  habits  of  the  nation  produced  i^n  extreme 
aversion  to  those  measures.  The  English  ^nbass^dor 
and  his  retinue  received  many  insults  from  persons  whom 
the  cardinal  had  instigated  to  commit  those  violences,  in 
hopes  of  bringing  on  a  rupture :  But  Sadler  prucfendy 
dissembled  the  matter  j  and  waited  patiendy  till  the  duf 

,  •  .     •  • 

u  Sir  Ralph  Sadler's  L^ttem.  «  Bvchautt^  lib.  15« 


afipamted  for  the  delivery  of  the  hostages.  He  then  chap. 
ibmanded  of  tlw  regent  the  performance  of  that  import-  ^^^25\ 
ant  article ;  but  received  for  answer,  that  his  authority  |^^ 
was  very  precarious,  that  die  nation  had  now  taken  a 
different :  impression,  and  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
eon^}el  any  of  the  nobility  to  deliver  themselves  as  host- 
ages to  the  £n|^sh.  Sadler,  foreseeing  the  consequence 
of  this  refusal,  sent  a  summons  to  all  those  who  had 
been  prisoners  in  England,  and  required  them  to  fulfil 
the  promise  which  they  had  given  of  returning  into 
custody.  None  of  th6m  showed  so  much  sentiment  of 
honour  as  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  except  Gilbert 
Kennedy  earl  of  Cassilis.  Henry  was  so  well  pleased 
with  the  behaviour  of  this  nobleman,  that  he  not  only 
received  him  graciously,  but  honoured  him  with  presents, 
gave  him  his  liberty,  and  sent  him  back  to  Scotland,  with 
his  two  brothers  whom  he  had  left  as  hostages*^ 

This  behaviour  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  though  itN<-wf^^ 
reflected  dishonour  on  the  nation,  was  not  disagreeable  **^®' 
to  the  cardinsd,  who  foresaw*  that  all  these  persons  would 
now  be  deeply  interested  to  maintain  their  enmity  and 
opposition  to  England*  And  as  a  war  was  soon  expected 
ivith  that  kingdom,  he  found  it  necessary  immediately  to 
ai^ly  to  France,  and  to  crave  the  assistance  of  that  ancient 
ally  during  the  present  distresses  of  the  Scottish  nation* 
Though  the  French  king  was  fully  sensible  of  his  interest 
in  supporting  Scotland,  a  demand  of  aid  could  not  have 
been  made  on  him  at  a  more  unseasonable  juncture.  His 
pretensions,  on  the  Milanese,  and  his  resentment  against 
Charles,  had  engaged  him  in  a  war  with  that  potentate ; 
and  having  made  great  though  fruitless  efforts  during  the 
preceding  campaign,  he  was  the  more  disabled  at  present 
from  defending  his  own  dominions,  much  more  from 
granting  any  succour  to  the  Scots*  Matthew  Stuart  earl 
of  Lenox,  a  young  nobleman  of  a  great  family,  was  at 
that  time  in  the  French  court ;  and  Francis  being  informed 
that  he  was  engaged  in  ancient  and  hereditary  enmity^ 
with  the  Hamiltons,  who  had  murdered  his  father,  sent 
him  over  to  his  native  country,  as  a  support  to  the  cardinal 
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and  the  queen  mother :  And  W  pit>im«ed  tlmt  a  «9fd^ 
of  money,  and,  if  necea^^ry,  ev«ii  mUttaiy  "aucGonst^ 
should  soon  be  despatched  afur  hinu  Arran^the  govenmf 
^eeiiig  all  these  preparations  agamst  him,  aasenKhled  his 
friends,  and  made  an  attempt  to  g^  ihe  penoo  of  the 
injEant  queen  into  his  custody ;  but  b^iBg  repiulaed^  ht 
was  obliged  to  come  to  an  aficommods^bn  witfi  his 
enemies,  and  to  intrust  that  precious  charge  to  foor 
neutral  persons,  the  heads  of  potent  liamiliea,  the  Gi^homs, 
Areskines,  Lindseys^  and  JLevingstones.  The  arrivad  of 
Lenos^,  in  the  midst  of  diese  transactions,  senred  to 
render  the  victory  of  the  French  party  over  the  F^ngUafa 
stiU  more  indisputaUe,^ 

The  opposition  which  Henry  met  with  in  Scotland 
from  the  French  intrigues  excited  his  resentment^  and 
farther  confirmed  the  resolution  which  he  had  already 
taken,  of  breaking  with  France,  and  of  uniting  his  arms 
with  those  of  the  emperor«  He  had  other  grounds  of  com- 
plaint against  the  French  king,  which,  ^oug^  not  of  great 
importance,  yet  being  recent,  were  able  to  overbalance 
those  great  injuries  which  he  had  formerly  received  from 
Chiles.  He  pretended  that  Francis  had  engaged  to  imi- 
tate his  example  in  separating  himself  entirely  from  the 
see  of  Rome,  and  that  he  bad  broken  his  promise  in  that 
particular*  He  was  dissatisfied  that  James  his  nephew 
had  been  allowed  to  marry,  first  Magdalene  of  France, 
then  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Guise ;  and  he  considered 
these  .alliances  as  pledges  which  Francis  gave  of  his  in- 
tentions to  support  the  Scots  against  the  power  of  Eng- 
land/ He  had  been  informed  of  some  railleries  which 
the  French  king  had  thrown  out  against  his  conduct  widi 
regard  to  his  wives*  He  was  disgusted  that  Francic^,  after 
so  many  obligations  which  he  owed  him,  had  sacrificed 
him  to  the  emperor ;  and  in  the  confidence  of  friendship, 
had  rashly  revealed  his  secrets  to  that  subde  and  inter- 
ested monarch.  And  he  complained  that  regular  pay- 
0  ments  were  never  made  of  the  sums  due  to  him  by  France, 
and  of  the  pension  which  had  been  stipulated.  Impelled 
by  all  these  motives,  he  alienated  himself  from  his  ancient 
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friend  and  confederate,  and  formed  a  league  with  the  em-    CHAP, 
peror,  who  earnestly  courted  his  alliance.     This  league, 


besides. stipulation^  for  mutual  defence,  contained  a  plan  ^$49, 
fdr  invading  France ;  and  the  two  monarchs  agreed  to 
enter  Francis's  dominions  with  an  army,  each  of  twenty 
fire  thousand  men ;  and  to  require  that  prince  to  pay  Henry 
til  the  sums  which  he  owed  him,  and  to  consign  Boulogne, 
M ontreiiil,  Terouenne,  and  Ardres,  as  a  security  for  the 
regular  payment  of  his  pension  for  the  future :  In  case 
these  conditions  were  rejected,  the  confederate  princes 
agreed  to  challenge  for  Henry  the  crown  of  France,  or,  in 
default  of  it,  the  dutchies  of  Normandy,  Aquitaine,  and 
Guienne ;  for  Charles,  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy,  and  some 
other  territories.*  That  they  might  have  a  pretence  for 
enforcing  these  claims,  they  sent  a  message  to  Francis, 
requiring  him  to  renounce  his  alliance  with  Sultan  Soly? 
man,  and  to  make  reparation  for  all  the  prejudice  which 
Christendom  had  sustained  from  that  unnatural  confede- 
racy. Upon  the  French  king's  refusal,  war  was  declared 
against  him  by  the  allies.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark, 
that  the  partisans  of  France  objected  to  Charies  his  alli- 
ance with  the  heretical  king  of  England,  as  no  less  obnox- 
ious than  that  which  Francis  had  contracted  with  Soly- 
man :  And  they  observed,  that  this  league  was  a  breach 
of  the  solemn  promise  which  he  had  given  to  Clement  VII* 
never  to  make  peace  or  alliance  with  England. 

Whilie  the  treaty  with  the  emperor  was  negotiating  ^d  Jan. 
the  king  summoned  a  new  session  of  parliament,  in  order  ni^^'*' 
to  obtain  supplies  for  his  projected  war  with  France.  The 
parliament  granted  him  a  subsidy,  to  be  paid  in  three 
years :   It  was  levied  in  a  peculiar  manner ;  but  exceeded  , 

not  three  shillings  in  the  pound  upon  any  individual.^  / 
The  convocation  gave  the  king  six  shillings  in  the  pound, 
to  be  levied  in  three  years.     Greater  sums  were  always, 
even  during  the  establishment  of  the  catholic  religion, 
exacted  from  the  clergy  than  from  the  laity :  Which  made 

a  Ryraer,  ¥ol.  xiv.  p.  768.  vol.  xv.  p.  2.  • 

b  They  who  were  worth  in  goo<]8  twenty  shilling  and  upwards  to  five  pounds, 
paid  four-pence  of  every  poun<i ;  from  five  pounds  to  ten  pounds,  eight-pence ; 
hrom  ten  pounds  to  twenty  pounds,  sixteen-pencc ;  from  twenty  and  up- 
wards, two  shillings.    Lands,  fees,  and  annuities,  fi'oni  twenty  shillings  to  five 


pounds,  paid  eight-pence  in  the  pound ;  from  five  pounds  to  ten  pounds,  sixteen* 
pence ;  from  ten  pounds  to  twenty  pounds,  two  shillings ;  from  twen^  pounds 
•ndupwardsy  three  shillings. 
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CHAP,    the   emperor  Charles  say,    when  Henry  dissolTed  tfte 
^^^*''   monasteries,  and  sold  their  revenues,  or  bestowed  diem 


IMS.      ^^  ^^^  nobility  and  courtiers,  that  he  had  killed  the 
which  brought  him  the  golden  eggs.^ 

The  parliament  also  facilitated  the  execution  of  the 
former  law,  by  which  the  king's  ^proclamations  were  made 
equal  to  statutes :  They  appointed  that  any  nine  counsel- 
lors should  form  a  legal  court  for  punishing  all  disobedB- 
ente  to  proclamations.  The  total  abolition  of  juries  in 
criminal  causes  as  well  as  of  all  parliaments,  seemed,  tf 
the  king  had  so  pleased,  the  necessary  consequence  of  this 
enormous  law.  He  might  issue  a  proclamation,  enjoin- 
ing the  execution  of  any  penal  statute,  aiid  afterwards  try 
'the  criminals,  not  for  breach  of  the  statute,  but  for  diso» 
bedience  to  his  proclamation.  It  is  remaricaUe  that  lofd 
'Mountjoy  entered  a  protest  against  this  law ;  and  it  is 
equally  remarkable,  that  that  protest  is  the  only  one  en- 
tered against  any  public  bill  during  this  whole  reign.^ 

It  was  enacted^  this  session,  That  any  spiritual  per* 
son  who  preached  or  taught  contrary  to  the  doctrine  con^ 
tained  in  the  king's  book,  the  Erudition  of  a  ChristioB 
'Many  or  contrary  to  any  doctrine  which  he  should  there^ 
after  promulgate,  was  to  be  admitted  cm  the  first  convic- 
tion to  renounce  his  error ;  on  the  second,  he  was  required 
io  carry  a  faggot :  which  if  he  refused  to  do,  or  fell  into 
a  third  offence,  he  was  to  be  burnt.  But  the  laity,  for 
the  third  offence,  were  only  to  forfeit  their  goods  and  chat- 
tels, and  be  liable  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  Indict- 
ments must  be  laid  within  a  year  after  the  offence,  and 
the  prisoner  was  allowed  to  bring  witnesses  for  his  excul- 
pation. These  penalties  were  lighter  than  those  which  were 
formerly  imposed  on  a  denial  of  the  real  presence :  It  was, 
however,  subjoined  in  this  statute,  that  the  act  of  the  six 
articles  was  still  in  force.  But  in  order  to  make  the  king 
more  entirely  master  of  his  people,  it  was  enacted.  That 
he  might  hereafter  at  his  pleasure,  change  this  act,  or  any 
provision  in  it.  By  this  clause  both  parties  were  retained 
in  subjection :  So  far  as  regarded  religion,  the  king  was 
invested  in  the  fullest  manner  with  the  sole  legislative 

c  CoUicr,  Tol<  ii.  p.  176.       d  Burnet^  p.  322*        e  34  and  35  H«n.  VUL  o^  i. 


iuttiortty  in  his  kingdom:     And  sdl  his  subjects  i^ere,    €HAF* 
under  Ac  severest  penalties,  expressly  bound  to  receive  ^,^^^J^ 
implicitly  whatever  doctrine  he  should  please  to  recom*      ^^^ 
mend  to  them* 

The  rdformers.began  to  entertain  hopes  that  this  great  isth  July. 
power  of  die  crown  might  still  be  emplojred  in  their  favour^ 
Tiie  king  married 'Catharine  Par,  widow  of  Nevil,  lond 
Latimer  ;  a  woman  of  virtue,  and  somewhat  inclined  to 
the  new  doctrine.  By  this  marriage  Henry  confirmed 
whit  had  formerly  been  foretold  in  jest,  that  he  would  be 
obliged  to  espouse  a  widow.  The  king's  league  with  the 
emperor  seemed  a  circumstance  no  less  favourable  to  the 
catholic  party ;  and  thus  matters  remained  still  nearly 
balanced  between  the  factions. 

The  advantages  gained  by  this  powerful  confederacy 
between  Henry  and  Charles  were  inconsiderable  during 
the  present  year.  The  campaign  was  opened  with  a  vic« 
tory  gained  by  the  duke  of  Cleves,  Francis's  ally,  over 
the  forces  of  the  emperor;^  Francis  in  person  took 
the  field  eariy,  and  made  himself  master,  without  resist* 
ance,  of  the  whole  dutchy  of  Luxembourg:  He  after* 
wards  took  Landrecy,  and  added  some  fortifications 
to  it.  Charles  having  at  last  assembled  a  powerful 
army,  appeared  in  the  Low  Countries ;  and  after  taking 
almost  every  fortress  in  the  dutchy  of  Cleves,  he  reduced 
the  duke  to  accept  of  the  terms  which  he  was  pleased  to 
prescribe  to  him.  Being  then  joined  by  a  body  of  six 
thousand  English,  he  sat  down  before  Landrecy,  and 
covered  the  siege  with  an  army  of  above  forty  thousand 
men.  Francis  advanced  at  the  head  of  an  army  not  much 
inferior ;  as  if  he  intended  to  give  the  emperor  battle,  or 
oblige  him  to  rai^e  the  siege :  But  while  these  two  rival 
monarchs.were  facing  each  other,  and  all  men  were  in  ex* 
pectation  of  some  great  event,  the  French  king  found 
means  of  throwing  succour  into  Landrecy ;  and  having 
thus  eflPected  his  purpose,  he  skilfully  made  a  retreat. 
Charles,  finding  tihe  season  far  advanced,  despaired  of 
success  in  his  enterprise,  and  found  it  necessary  to  go  into 
winter  quartets. 

f  Menxoires  da  Bdlay,  lib.  10. 
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CHAI^.  The  vanity  of  Henry  Was  flattered  by  the  figure  which 

^^^I^he  made  in  the  great  transactions  on  the  continent:  But 
1543.      ^^  interests  of  his  kingdom  were  more  deeply  concerned 
Atf'aii  i.  of  in  the  event  of  aifairs  in  Scotland.    '  Arran,  the  governor, 
^  was  of  so  indolent  and  unambitious  a  character,  diat  had 

he  not  been  stimulated  by  his  friends  and  dependents,*  he 
never  had  aspired  to  any  share  in  the  administration ;  and 
when  he  found  himself  overpowered  by  the  party  of  the 
queen  dowager,  the  cardinal,  and  the  estrl  of  Lenox,  he 
'  was  glad  to  accept  of  any  terms  of  accommodation,  how- 
ever dishonourable.  He  even  gave  them  a  aure  pledge 
of  his  sincerity,  by  renouncing  the  principles  of  the 
reformers,  and  reconciling  himself  to  the  Romish  com- 
munion in  the  Franciscan  church  at  Stirling*  By  thi$ 
weakness  and  levity  he  lost  his  credit  with  the  whole 
nation,  and  rendered  the  protestants,  who  were  hitherto 
the  chief  support  of  his  power,  his  mortal  enemies*  The 
cardinal  acquired  an  entire  ascendtot  in  the  kingdom: 
The  queen  dowager  placed  implicit  confidence  in  him : 
The  governor  was  obliged  to  yield  to  him  in  every  pre- 
tension ;  Lenox  alone  was  become  an  obstacle  to  his  mea- 
sures, and  reduced  him  to  some  difficulty* 

The  inveterate  enmity  which  had  taken  place  between 
the  families  of  Lenox  and  Arran  made  the  interests  of 
these  two  noblemen  entirely  incompatible;  and  as  the 
cardinal  and  the  French  party,  in  order  to  engage  Lenox 
the  more  in  their  cause,  had  flattered  him  with  the  hopes 
of  succeeding  to  the  croVn  after  their  infant  sovereign, 
this  rivalship  had  tended  still  farther  to  rouse  the  animo- 
sity of  the  Hamiltons.  Lenox  too  had  been  encouraged 
to  aspire  to  the  mairiage  of  the  queen  dowa^^er,  which 
would  have  given  him  some  pretensions  to  the  regency ; 
and  as  he  was  become  assuming  on  account  of  the  services 
which  he  had  rendered  the  party,  the  eairdinal  found  that 
since  he  must  choose  between  the  friendship  of  Lenox  and 
that  of  Arran,  the  latter  noblei^an,  who,  was  more  easily 
governed,  and  who  was  invested  with  present  authority, 
was  i^  every  respect  preferable*  Lenox,  finding  that  he 
was  not  likely  to  succeed  in  his  pretensions  to  the  queen 
dowager ;  and  that  Arran,  favoured  by  the  cardinal,  had 
acquired  the  ascendency,  retired  to  Dunbarton,  the  go- 
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vernor  t>f  which  was  entirely  at  his  devotion :  He  entered  ^chap. 
into  a  seoret. correspondence  with  the  English  court;  and  '  ^^^^* 
he  smmnoned  his  vassals  and. partisans  to  attend  him.  All  '  ^^^^ 
those  who  were  inclined  to  the  protestant  religion,  or  were 
on.  aiqr  accQOi^  discontented  with  the.  cardinal's  adininis- 
tratipn,  now  rei^^ded  Lenox  as  the  head  of  their  party; 
and.diey  re^adUy  made  hin^  a  tender  of  their  services*  Jn 
a  little  liflse^  he  had  collected  an .  army  of  ten  thousand 
men,  and  he  threatened  his  enemies  with  immediate  des- 
traction-  The  cardinal  had  no  equal  force  to  oppose '^ 
,to  him ;  but  as  he  was  a  prudent  man,  he  foresaw  that 
Lenox  cquld  n^t  long  subsist  so  great  an  army,  and  he 
ei^avourjsd  to  gaki  time  by.  opening  a  negotiation  with 
him.  He  se^duced  his  followers  by  various  artifices ;  he 
prevailed  on  the  Douglases  to  change  party ;  he  repre* 
sented  to  the  whole  nation  the  danger  of  civil  wars  and 
commotions^  And  L^nox,  observing  the  unequal  contest 
in  which  he  .was  engaged,  was  at  last  obliged  to  lay  down 
his  arms,  and  to  accept  of  an  accommodation  with  the 
governor  and  the  cardinal.  Present  peace  was  restored  ; 
but  no, confidence  took  place  between  the  parties.  Lenox, 
fortifying  his  castles,  and  putting  himself  in  a  posture  of 
defence,  waited  the  arrival  of  English  succours,  from 
whose  assistance  alone  he  expepted  to  obtain  the  superior 
rity  over  his  enemies. 

While  the  winter  season  restrained  Henry  from  mili-      1544. 
tary  operations,  he  s^min<^ed  a  new  parliament;  in  which  ^  J^ 
a  lawrwas  passed,  such  as  he  was  pleased  to  dictate,  with  ment. 
regard  to  the  succession  of  the  crown.     After  declaring 
th^t  the  prince  of  Wales  or  any  of  the  king's  male  issue, 
were  first  and  immediate  \itirs  to  the  crown,  the  parlia- 
ment restored  the  two  princesses,  Mary  and  Elizabeth, 
to  their  right  of  success^ion.     This  seemed  a  reasonable 
piece  of  justice,  and  corrected  what  the  king's  former 
violence  had  thrown  into  confusion ;  but  it  was  impossible 
for  Henry  to  do. any  thing,  how  laudable  soever,  without 
betraying,  in  some  circumstance,  his  usual  extravagance 
and  caprice :  Though  he  opened  the  way  for  these  two 
princesses  to  mount  the  throne,  he. would  not  allow  the 
acts  to  be  reversed  which  had  declared  them  illegitimate ;  ^ 
he  made  the  parliament  confer  on  him  a  power  of  still  ex- 
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CHAP»  cluing  them,  if  they  refused  to  sulumt  to  aay  cchmK^qiw 
J^^^^  which  he  should  be  pleased  to  impose ;  and  he  requirmi 
1M4.  ^^^  ^  enact,  diat  in  default  of  his  own  iss«6|  he  might 
dispose  of  the  crown  as  he  pleased,  by  will  or  lettem 
patent.  He  did  not  probably  foresee,  thati  in  proportion 
as  he  degraded  the  pariiament,  by  rendering  it  die  paaaitne 
instrument  of  his  variable  and  violent  indinalioiia,  ho 
taught  the  people  to  regard  all  its  acts  as  invalid,  and 
thereby  defeated  even  the  purposes  which  he  was  so  bent 
to  attain. 

An  act  passed,  declaring  that  the  king's  usnal  sQfIs 
should  be,  ^^  King  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  do- 
^^  fender  of  the  faith,  and  on  earth  the  supreme  head  of 
^  the  church  of  England  and  Ireland."  It  seemed  n 
palpable  inconsistency  to  retsdn  the  title  of  Defends  of 
the  Faith  which  the  court  of  Rome  had  conferred  on 
him,  for  maintuning  its  cause  .against  Luther ;  and  yet 
subjoin  his  ecclesiastical  supremacy  in  opposition  to  the 
claims  of  that  court. 

An  act  also  passed  for  the  remission  of  the  debt  whieh 
the  king  had  lately  contracted  by  a  general  loan,  levied 
'  upon  the  people.  It  will  easily  be  believed,  that  aft» 
the  former  act  of  this  kind,  the  loan  was  not  entirely 
voluntary.'  But  there  was  a  peculiar  circumstance  at» 
tending  the  present  statute,  which  none  but  Henry  would 
have  thought  of;  namely,  that  those  who  had  already 
gotten  payment,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  should  refund 
the  money  to  the  exchequer. 

The  oaths  which  Henry  imposed  for  the  security  of 
his  ecclesiastical  model,  were  not  more  reasonable  than 
'  his  other  measures.  All  his  subjects  of  any  distinction 
had  already  been  obliged  to  renounce  the  pope^s  supre- 
macy ;  but  as  the  clauses  to  which  they  swore  had  not 
been  deemed  entirely  satisfactory,  another  oath  y^ma  im-> 
postd ;  and  it  was  added,  that  all  those  who  had  taken 
the  former  oaths  should  be  understood  to  hsre  taken  the 
new  one.^  A  strange  supposition!  to  represent  men  as 
bound  by  an  oadi  which  they  had  never  taken. 

The  most  commendaUe  law  to  which  the  pailiament 
gave  their  sanction,  was  that  by  which  they  mitigated  the 
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hour  of  the  six  articles,  and  enacted,  that  no  person  should    QHAVi 
he  put  to  his  trial  upon  an  accusation  concerning  any  of  ^^^ 
tiie  ofiences  comprised  in  that  sanguinary  statute,  except     1^44, 
on  the  oath  of  twelve  persons  before  commissioners  au« 
diorized  for  the  purpose :  and  that  no  person  should  be 
arrested  or  committed  to  ward  for  any  such  offence  before 
he  was  indicted*     Any  preacher  accused  of  speaking  in 
his  sermon  contrary  to  these  articles,  must  be  indicted 
within  forty  days. 

The  king  always  experienced  the  limits  of  his  autho- 
rity w:henever  he  demanded  subsidies,  however  moderate, 
from  the  parliament ;  and  therefore,  not  to  hazard  a  re- 
fusal, he  made  no  mention  this  session  of  a  supply :  But 
as  his  wars  both  in  France  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  his 
usual  prodigality,  had  involved  him  in  great  expense,  he 
had  recourse  to  t>ther  methods  of  filling  his  exchequer* 
Notwithstanding  the  former  s^olition  of  his  debts,  he  yet 
required  new  loan»  from  his  subjects:  And  he  enhanced 
gold  from  forty-five  shillings  to  forty-eight  an  ounce ;  and 
silver  ftom  three  riliiliags  and  nine-pence  to  four  shil- 
Kngs.  His  pretence  for  this  innovation  was  to  prevent 
the  money  from  being  exported;  as  if  that  expedient 
could  anywise  serve  the  purpose.  He  even  coined  some 
base  money,  and  ordered  it  to  be  current  by  proclama<» 
lion*  He  named  commissioners  for  levying  a  benevolence, 
and  he  extorted  about  seventy  thousand  pounds  by  this 
expedient.  Read,  alderman  of  London,'  a  man  somewhat 
advanced  in  years,  having  refused  to  contribute,  or  not 
coming  up  to  the  expectation  of  the  commisuoners,  was 
enrolled  as  a  foot  soldier  in  the  Scottish  wars,  and  was 
there  taken  prisoner.  Roach,  who  had  been  equaHy  re«  ^ 
fractory,  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  obtained  not  his 
liberty  but  by  paying  a  large  composition.^  These 
'powers  of  the  prerogative  (which  at  that  time  passed 
unquestioned,)  the  compelling  of  any  man  to  serve  in 
any  office,  and  the  imprisoning  of  any  man  during  plea* 
sure,' not  to  mention  the  practice  of  extorting  loans,  ren- 
dered the  sovereign  in  a  manner  absolute  master  of  the 
person  and  property  of  every  individual* 
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CHAP.  Early  this  year  the  king  sent  a  fieet  and  an  army  t« 

^5^\  invade  Scotland.  The  fleet  consisted  of  near  two  hundred 
I5i4.  vessels,  and  carried  on  board  ten  thousand  men.  Dudley 
lord  Lisle  commanded  the  sea  forces ;  the  earl  of  Hert* 
ford  the  land.  The  troops  were  disembarked  near  Leith; 
and,  after  dispersing  a  small  body  which  opposed  them, 
they  took  that  town  without  resistance,  and  then  marched 
to  Edinburgh.  The  gates  were  soon  beaten  down  (for 
little  or  no  resistance  was  taade ;)  and  the  English  first 
pillaged,  and  then  set  fire  to  the  city.  The  regent 'and 
cardinal  were  not  prepared  to  oppose  so  great  a  force, 
and  they  fled  to  Stirling.  Hertford  marched  eastward; 
and  being  joined  by  a  new  body  under  Evers,  warden  of 
the  eabt  marches,  he  laid  waste  the  whole  country,  burned 
and  destroyed  Haddington  and  Dunbar,  then  retreated 
into  England ;  having  lost  only  forty  men  in  the  whole 
expedition.  The  earl  of  Arran  collected  some  forces; 
but  finding  that  the  English  were  already  departed,  he 
turned  them  against  Lenox,  who  was  justly  suspected  of 
a  correspondence  with  the  enemy.  That  nobleman,  after 
making  some  resistance,  wad  obliged  to  fly  into  England ; 
where  Henry  settled  a  pension  on  him,  and  even  gave 
him  his  niece,  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  in  marriage;  In 
return,  Lenox  stipulated  conditions  by  which,  had  he  been 
able  to  execute  them,  he  must  have  reduced  his  country 
to  total  servitude.* 

Henry's  policy  was  blamed  in  this  sudden  and .  vio« 
lent  incursion ;  by  which  he  inflamed  the  passions  of  the 
Scots,  without  subduing  their  spirit ;  and  it  was  commonly 
said,  that  he  did  too  much  if  he  intended  to  solicit  an  al* 
liance,  and  too  little  if  he  meant  a  conquest^"*  But  the 
reason  of  his  recalling  the  troops  so  soon  was,  his  eagerness 
to  carry  on  a  projected  enterprise  against  France,  in  which 
he  intended  to  employ  the  whole  force  of  his  kingdom. 
He  had  concerted  a  plan  with  the  em'peror,  which  threat- 
ened the  total  ruin  of  that  monarchy,  and  must,  as  a  ne- 
cessary consequence,  have  Involved  the  ruin  of  England* 
These  two  princes  had  agreied  to  invade  France  with  forces 
amounting  to  above  a  hundred  thousand  men :  Henry  en- 
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ttiffed  to  set  out  from   Calais;  Charles  from  the  Low    chap. 
Countries :  They  were  to  enter  on  no  «iege  ;  but  leaving  ^^i^Jrl, 
all  the  frontier  towns  behind  them,  to  march  directly  to      1544. 
Paris,  where  they  were  to  join  their  forces,  and  thence  to 
proceed,  to  the  entire  conquest  of  the  kingdom.     Fraiicis 
could  not  oppose  to  these  formidable  pjepar^pns  xnucli 
above  forty  thousand  men. 

Henry,  having  appointed  l3ie  queen  regent  during  his 
ibsence,  passed  over  to  Calais  widi  thirty  thousand  men,  Uth  Jo^. 
accompanied  by  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  Fitzalan  S^£^ 
earl  of  Arundel,  Vere  earl  of  Oxford,  the  -earl  of  Surrey. 
Paulet  lord  St.  John,  lord  Ferrars  of  Chartley,  lord  Mount* 
joy,  lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  sir  Anthony  Brown,,  sir  Frauds 
Bryan,  and  the  most  flourishing  nobility  and  gentry  pf  hi* 
kingdom.  The  £nglish  army  was  soon  joined  by  the  count 
de  Buren,  admiral  of  Flanders,  with  ten  thousand^  foot  and 
four  thousand  horse  $  and  the  whole  composed  an  army 
which  nothing  on  that  frontier  was  able  to  resist.  The 
chief  foj:ce  of  the  French  armies  was  drawn  to  the  side  of 
Champagne,  in  order  to  oppose  the  Imperialists. 

The  e;aiperor,  with  an  army  of  near  sixty  thousand 
men,  had  taken  the  fi^ld  much  earlier  than  Henry  if  and 
not  to  lose  time,  while  he  waited  for  the  arrival  of  his 
confederate,  he  sat  down  before  Luxembourg,  which  was 
surrendered  to  him:  He  thence  proceeded  to  Comi^ercy 
on  the  Meuse,  which  he  took:  Ligny  met  with  the. same 
fate :  He  next  laid  siege  to  St.  Disier  on  the  Mame^ 
which,  though  a  weak  place  mad^  a  brave  resistance^ 
under  ^the  count  of  Sancerre.the  govempr,  and  the. siege 
was  protracted  beyond  expectation. 

The  emperor  was  employed  before  this  town  at  this  " 
time  the  English  forces  were  assembled  in  Picardy.  Henry„ 
either  tempted  by  the  defenceless  condition  of  the  French 
frontier,  or  thinking  that  the  emperor  had  first  broken  hiis 
engagement,  by  forming  sieges,  or  perhaps  foreseeing  at 
last  the  dangerous  consequences  of  entirely  subduing  the 
French  power,  instead  of  marching  forward  to  Paris,  sat 
4own  before  Montreiiil  and  Boulogne.  The  duke  of 
Norfolk  commanded  the  army  before  MontreUll.:  The 
king  himself  that  before  Boulogne.  Vervin  was^goyer* 
iior  of  the  latter  place,  and  under  him  i^hilip  Ccirse,  ^ 
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CHAP,  brafre  old  «oUiier»  who  encouraged  the  g^rrisoii  to  de&od 

j^^Tvn%_/  themselves  to   the  last  extremity  against  the   English* 
1.S44.     He  was  killed  during  the  course  of  the  si^e,  and  the 

lith  Sept  town  was  immediately  surrendered  to  Henry  by  the  cow- 
ardice of  Vervin;  who  was  afterwards  beheaded  for  thi^ 
dishonourable  capitulation. 

During  the  course  of  this  siege  Charles  had  taken 
Sc  Diftier;  and  finding  the  season  much  advanced,  he 
began  to  hearken  to  a  treaty  of  peace  with  France,  since 
•11  his  schemes  for  subduing  that  kingdom  were  Ukely  to 
prove  abortive.  In  order  to  have  a  pretence  for  desert? 
ing  his  ally,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  the  £nglish  camp^ 
Requiring  Henry  immediately  to  fulfil  his  engagementSy 
and  to  meet  him  with  his  army  before  Paris.  Henry 
replied,  that  he  was  too  far  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Boidogar  to  raise  it  with  honour,  and  that  <^e  emperor 
himself  had  first  broken  the  concert  by  besieging  St, 
Disier*  This  answer  served  Charles  as  a  sufficient  reason 

iMk  Sept  f0Y  concluding  a  peace  with  Francis,  at  Crepy,  where  no 
mention  was  made  of  England*  He  stipulated  to  give 
Flanders  as  a  dowry  to  his  daughter,  whom  he  agreed  to 
many  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  Francis's  second  son;  and 
Francis  in  return  withdrew  his  troops  from  Piedmont  and 
Sa^oy^  and  renounced  all  claim  to  Milan,  Naples,  and 
9ther  territories  in  Italy*  This  peace,  so  advantageous 
to  Francis,  was  procured  partly  by  the  decisive  victory 
obtained  in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  by  the  count 
of  Aaguyen  over  the  Imperialists  at  CerisoUes  In  Pied* 
moiut,.  partly  by  the  emperor's  ^eat  desire  to  turn  hi^ 
arms  against  the  protestant  princes  in  Germany^  Charley 
ordered  his  troops  to  separate  from  the  English  in  Picar- 
dyi^and  Henry,  finding  himself  obliged  to  raise  the  si^.gQ 

tfOth  Sept.  of  Montreiiil,  returned  ioto  England.  This  campaign 
served  to  the  populace  as  9^%tter  of  great  triumph ;  but 
nil  men  of  seaise  concluded  that  the  king  had,  as  in  all 
his  fonner  military  enterprises,  made,  at  a  gt^&t  e^piense, 
an*  acquisition  which  was  of  no  importance. 

Thx  wa;-  with  Scotland,  meanwhile,  was  conducted 
fcebly^  and  with  various  success*  Sir  Ralph  Svers,  nan* 
ford  £ver8,  and  sir  Brim  .I«atoun,  made  an  inroad  into 
4hat  kin^mf,  and.  hatj«^  laid  W49te  the  gounties  ^ 


livtotdtle  smd  the  Merle,  they  proceeded  to  th«  abbey   GfiAF. 
of  Coldlnghain,  which  they  to6k  possession  of  and  forti-   *^^"^- 


fied*  The  goveraor  assembled  an  army  of  eight  thousand  ^^^ 
men,  in  6rder  to  dislodge  them  from  this  post  t  but  he 
ksul  no  sooner  opened  his  batteries  before  the  place  than 
a  sodd«n  panic  seized  him ;  he  left  the  army^  and  fled  to 
Dtttibar*  He  complained  of  the  mutiny  of  his  troops^ 
and  pretended  apprehensions  lest  they  should  deliver  him 
into  the  hands  of  the  English :  But  his  own  unwarlike 
Spirit  was  generally  believed  to  have  been  the  motive  of 
diis  dishonourable  flight*  The  Scottish  army,  upon  the 
departure  of  their  general,  fell  into  confusion ;  and  had 
not  Angus,  with  a  few  of  his  retainers,  brought  off  the 
tannon,  and  protected  their  rear,  the  English  might  have 
gained  great  advantages  over  them.  Evers,  elated  with 
this  success,  boasted  to  Henry  that  he  had  conquered  all 
Scotland  to  the  Forth ;  and  he  claimed  a  reward  for  this 
important  service*  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  knew 
with  what  difliculty  such  acquisitions  would  be  main- 
lined against  a  warlike  enemy,  advised  the  king  to  grant 
nim,  as  his  reward,  the  conquests  of  which  he  boasted  so 
highly.  The-  next  inroad  made  by  the  English  showed 
ihe  vanity  of  Evers's  hopes«  This  general  led  about  five  1545. 
thousand  men  into  Tiviotdale,  and  was  employed  in  rava- 
ging that  country,  when  intelligence  was  brought  him 
that  some  Scottish  forces  appeared  near  the  abbey  of 
Melross*  Angtis  had  roused  the  governor  to  more  acti-^ 
Vity  ;  and  a  proclamation  being  issued  for  assembling  the 
troops  of  the  neighbouring  counties,  a  consideraMe  body 
Jiad  repaired  thither  to  oppose  the  enemy.  Norman 
Lesly,  son  of  the  earl  of  Rothes,  had  also  joined  the 
army  with  some  volunteers  from  Fife  $  and  he  inspired 
•courage  into  the  whole,  as  well  by  this  accession  of  force, 
as  by  his  personal  bravery  and  intrepidity.  In  order  to 
bring  their  troops  to  the  necessity  of  a  steady  defence, 
the  Scottish  leaders  ordered  all  their  cavalry  to  dismount; 
and  they  resolved  to  wait,  on  some  high  grounds  near 
Ancram,  the  assault  of  the  English.  The  English,  whose  iTth  PeV 
past  successes  had  taught  them  too  much  to  despise  the 
enemy^  thought,  when  they  saw  the  Scottish  horses  led 
©ff  the  field,  that  the  whole  army  was  retiring ;  and  ihef 
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CHAP;  haafeened  to  attack  tkern.  The  Scots  recetred  thtat-  iir 
^XXXttf,  good  order ;  and  being  favoured  by.  the  advantagef  of  the 
1545  gi'ound,  as  well  as  by  the  surprise  of  the  Engfeh^  who 
expected  no  resistance,  they  soon  put  them  to  flight,  and 
pursued  them  with  considerable  skughten  Evcars  and 
Latoun  were  both  kiUed,  and  above  a  thousand  men  .were 
made  prisoners.  In  order  to  suppbrt  the  Scots  in.diis 
war,  Francis  some  time  after  sent  over  a  body,  of  auxS^ 
iaries,  to  the  number  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  nysBf 
under  the  command  of  Montgomery  lord  of  Lorges.^ 
Reinforced  by  these  succours,  the  governor  assembled  an 
army  of  fifteen  thousand  men  at  Haddington,  and  marched 
thence  to  ravage  the  east  borders  of  England*  He  laid 
all  waste  wherever  he  came ;  and  having  met  with  n^ 
considerable  resistance,  he  retired  into  his  own  country^, 
and  disbanded  his  army.  The  earl  of  Hertford,  in  re* 
venge,  committed  ravages  on  the  middle  and  west 
marches;  and  the  war  on  both  sides  was  signalized  rather 
by  the  ills  inflicted  on  the  enemy,  than  by  any  considerable 
advantage  gained  by  either  party. 

The  war  likewise  between  France  and  England  wsts 
not  distinguished  this  year  by  any  memorable .  event* 
Francis  had  equipped  a  fleet  of  above  two  hvindred  sail^ 
besides  galleys ;  and  having  embarked  some  land  ibrce» 
on  board,  he  sent  them  to  make  a  descent  in  England* 
They  sailed  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  they  found  the 
English  fleet  lying  at  anchor  in  St.  Helens.  It  consisted 
npt  of  above  a  hundred  sail ;  and  the  admiral  thought  it 
most  advisable  to  remain  in  that,  road,  in  hopes  of  draw* 
ing  the  French  into  the  narrow  channels  and  the  rocks^ 
which  |vere  unknown  to  them.  ^  The  two  fleets  cannon- 
aded each  other  for  two  days;  and  except  the  sinking  of 
the  Mary  Rose,  one  of  the  largest  ships  of  the  English 
fleet,  the  damage  on  both  sides  was  inconsiderable. 

Francis's  chief  intention  in  equipping  so  great  a  fleet 
was,  to  prevent  the  English  from  throwing  succours  into 
Boulogne^  which  he  resolved  to  besiege ;  and  for  that 
purpose,  he  ordered  a  fort  to  be  built,  by  which  h^ 
intended  to  block  up  the  harbour.     After  a  considerable 
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l6BS  ot  time  and  money,  Ae  foft  was-ifooBcl  sb  ill  con-  ghap. 
Btructed,  that  he  was.  obliged  to  abandon  it ;  and  though  ^^^^^'^ 
he  had  assembled  on  that  frontier  an  army  of  nfear  forty  j^^^ 
thousand  men,  he  was  not  able  tb  effect  any  considerable 
enterprise.  Henry,  in  order  to  defend  his  possessions 
in  France,  had  levied  fourteen  thousand  Germans ;  who 
having  marched  te  Fleurine?  in  the  bishopric  of  Liege, 
found  that  they  could  advance  no  farther*  The  emperor 
would  not  allow  them  a  passage  through  his  dominions : 
They  reteived  intelligence  of  a  superior  army  on  the  side 
of  France  ready  to  intercept  them :  Want  of  occupation 
and  x>f  pay  soon  produced  a  mutiny  among  them :  And 
having  seized  the  English  commissaries  as  a  security  for 
arrears,  they  retreated  into  their  own  countrj'.  There 
seems  to  have  been  some  want  of  foresight  in  this 
expensive  armament. 

The  great  expense  of  these  two  wars  maintained  by  23d  N«>v. 
Henry,  obliged  him  to  summon  a  new  parliament*  The  men? 
commons  granted  him  a  subsidy,  payable  in  two  years,  of 
two  shillings  a  pound  on  land :°  The  spirituality  voted 
him  six  shillings  a  pound.  But  the  parliament,  appre- 
hensive lest  more  detnands  should  be  made  upon  them, 
endeavoured  to  save  themselves  by  a  very  extraordinary 
liberality  of  other  people's  property:  By  one  vote  they 
bestowed  on  the  king  all  the  revenues  of  the  universities, 
as  well  as  of  the  chauntries,  free  chapels,^  and  hospitals* 
Henry  was  pleased  with  this  concession,  as  it  increased 
his  power ;  but  he  had  no  intention  to  rob  learning  of  all 
her  endowments ;  and  he  soon  took  care  to  inform  the 
universities  that  he  meant  not  to  touch  their  revenues. 
Thus  these  ancient  and  celebrated  establishments  owe 
their  existence  to  the  generosity  of  the  king,  not  to  the 
protection  of  this  servile  and  prostitute  parliament. 

The  prostitute  spirit  of  the  parliament  farther  ap- 
peared in  the  preamble  of  a  statute,**  in  which  they  recog- 

n  Those  who  poasessed  goods  or  monejr  aborc  five  pounds  and  below  ten,  wete 
to  pay  eight-pence  a  pound :  Those  above  ten  pounds,  a  sliilling. 

o  A  diauntrj  was  a  little  churah,  chapel,  or  particular  altar  in  some  cathe* 
dral  church,  hte.  endowed  « itii  lauds  or  other  revenues  for  the  maintenance  ot* 
one  or  more  priests,  daily  to  say  rnvtss,  or  perform  divine  service,  for  the  use  ot''  '  • 
the  founders,  or  such  otliers  as  they  appointed  :  Fi*ee  ehapela  were  independent 
on  any  chuixh,  and  endowed  for  much  the  saniC  purposK  sa(he  fWmert  JacoV^ 
KiwUkt.       pfif  Hen.  VUI.  cvir.   . 
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CHAP,   nise  the  king  to  have  always  beeti^  by  the  word  of  Xiod^ 
supreme  head  of  the  church  of  England;  and  acknoww 


I5i5.  ledged  that  archbishops,  bishops,  and  other  eccle^astical 
persons,  have'  no  manner  of  jurisdiction  but  by  his  royal 
mandate :  To  him  alone,  say  they,  and  such  persons  as  he 
shall  appoint,  full  power  and  authority  is  given  from  above 
to  hear  and  determine  all  manner  of  causes  ecclesiastical, 
and  to  correct  all  manner  of  heresies,  errors,  vices,  and 
sins  whatsoever.  No  mention  is  beVe  made  of  the  coti* 
currence  of  a  convocation,  or  even  of  a  parliament.  His 
proclamations  are,  in  effect,  acknowledged  to  have  not 
'  only  the  force  of  law,  but  the  authority  of  revelation  ;  and 
by  his  royal  power  he  might  regulate  the  actions  of  men, 
control  their  words,  and  even  direct  their  inward  sen- 
timents and  opinions. 
24th  Dec.  The  king  made,  in  person,  a  speech  to  the  parliament 

on  proroguing  them ;  in  which,  after  thanking  them  for 
their  loving  attachment  to  him,  which,  he  said,  equalled 
what  was  ever  paid  by  their  ancestors  to  any  king  of 
England,  he  complained  of  their  dissensions,  disputes, 
and  animosities  in  religion.  He  told  them,  that  the 
several  pulpits  were  become  a  kind  of  batteries  against 
each  other ;  and  that  one  preacher  called  another  heretic 
-and  anabaptist,  which  was  retaliated  by  the  opprobrious 
appellations  of  papist  and  hypocrite :  That  he  had  permit- 
ted his  people  tJie  use  of  the  scriptures,  not  in  order  to 
furnish  them  with  materials  for  disputing  and  railing,  but 
that  he  might  enable  them  to  inform  their  consciences,  and 
instruct  their  children  and  families :  That  it  grieved  his 
heart  to  find  how  that  precious  jewel  was  prostituted,  by 
being  introduced  into  the  conversation  of  every  alehouse 
and  tavern,  and  employed  as  a  pretence  for  decrying  the 
spiritual  and  legal  pastors :  And  that  he  was  sorry  to 
observe  that  the  word  of  God,  while  it  was  the  object  of 
so  much  ainxious  speculation,  had  veiy  little  influence  on 
their  practice ;  and  that  though  an  imaginary  knowledge  so 
much  abounded,  charity  was  daily  going  to  decay.'  The 
king  gave  good  advice  ;  but  his  own  example,  by  encoura- 
ging speculation  and  dispute,  was  ill  fitted  to  promote  that 
peaceable  submission  of  opinion  which  he  recommended. 

q  Hally  fol.  261.    Herbert,  p.  534i 
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HfiNRT  employed  in  military  preparntions  the  mooey    <^^^ 
granted  by  parliament ;  and  he  sent  over  the  earl  of  Hert-  ^^-^I^^ 
fcrd  and  Lord  Lisle,  the  admiral,  to  Calais  with  a  body      1^4^ 
of  nine  thousand  men,  two  thirds  of  which  consisted  of 
foreigners.     Some  skirmishes  of  small  moment  ensued 
with  the  French ;  and  no  hopes  of  any  considerable  pro* 
gress  could  be  entertained  by  either  party.    Henry,  whose 
animosity  against  Francis  was  not  violent,  had  given  suf- 
ficient vent  to  his  humour  by  this  short  war ;  and  finding 
that  from  his  great  increase  in  corpulence  and  decay  iu 
strength,  he  could  not  hope  for  much  longer  life,  he  was 
desirous  of  ending  a  quarrel  which  might  prove  dangerous 
to  his  kingdom  during  a  minority.     Francis  likewise,  oa 
his  part,  was  not  averse  to  peace  with  England ;-  because 
having  lately  lost  his  son  the  duke  of  Orleans,  he  revived 
his  ancient  claim  upon  Milan,  and  foresaw  that  hostilities 
must  soon,  on  that  account,  break  out  between  him  and 
the  emperor.     Commissioners,  therefore,  having  met  at  zthJone. 
Campe,  a  small  place  between  Ardres  and  Guisnes,  the  p^^^nd 
articles  were  soon  agreed  on,  and  the  peace  signed  by  Scotland, 
them.     The  chief  conditions  were,  that  Henry  should  re- 
tain Boulogne  during  eight  years,  or  till  the  former  debt 
due  by  Francis  should  be  paid.     This  debt  was  settled  at 
two  millions  of  livres,  besides  a  claim  of  500,000  livres^ 
which  was  afterwards  to  be  adjusted.     Francis  took  care 
to   comprehend  Scotland  in  the  treaty.     Thus  all   thav 
Henry  obtained  by  a  war  which  cost  him  above  one  mil- 
lion three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds  sterling,' 
was  a  bad  and  a  chargeable  securit)'^  for  a  debt  which  was 
not  a  third  of  the  value. 

The  king,  now  freed  from  all  foreign  wars,  had 
leisure  to  give  his  attention  to  domestic  affairs ;  particu- 
larly to  the  establishment  of  uniformity  in  opinion,  on 
which  he  was  so  intent.  Though  he  allowed  an  English 
translation  of  the  Bible,  he  had  hitherto  been  very  careful 
to  keep  the  mass  in  Latin ;  but  he  was  at  last  prevailed 
on  to  permit  that  the  litany,  a  considerable  part  of  the 
service,  should  be  celebrated  in  the  vulgar  tongue ;  andt 
"b^  this  innovation,  he  excited  anew  the  hopes  of  the  re- 
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CHAP,  formers,  'if ho  had  been  somewhat  discouraged  by  the  se- 
^^^^  vere  law  of  the  six  articles.  One  petition  of  the  new  litany 
1546.  ^^^  ^  prayer  to  save  us  from  the  tyranny  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome^  and  from  all  his  detestable  enormttieSm  Cranmer 
employed  his  credit  to  draw  Henry  into  farther  innova- 
tions ;  and  he  took  advantage  of  Gardiner's  absence,  who 
was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  emperor :  But  Gardiner 
having  written  to  the  king,  that  if  he  carried  his  opposi- 
tion against  the  catholic  religion  to  greater  ^xtremitieS| 
Charles  threatened  to  break  off  all  commerce  with  jbim, 
the  success  of  Cranmer's  projects  was  for  some  time 
retarded.  Cranmer  lost  this  year  the  most  sincere  and  pow- 
erful friend  that  he  possessed  at  court,  Charles  Brandon 
duke  of  Suffolk  :  The  queen  dowager  of  France,  consort 
to  Suffolk,  had  died  some  years  before.  This  nobleman 
is  one  instance  that  Henry  was  not  altogether  incapable  of 
it  cordial  and  steady  friendship ;  and  Suffolk  seems  to  have 
been  worthy  of  the  favour  which,  from  his  earliest  youth^ 
he  had  enjoyed  with  his  master.  The  king  was  sitting  in 
council  when  informed  of  his  death;  and  he  took  the 
opportunity  both  to  express  his  own  :^rrow  for  the  loss, 
and  to  celebrate  the  merits  of  the  deceased.  He  declared, 
that  during  the  whole  course  of  their  friendship,  his 
brother-in-law  had  never  made  one  attempt  to  injure  an 
adversary,  and  had  never  whispered  a  word  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  any  person.  "  Is  there  any  of  you,  my  lords, 
*'  who  can  say  as  much  ?'*  When  the  king  subjoined 
these  words,  he  looked  round  in  all  their  faces,  and  saw 
that  confusion  which  the  consciousness  of  secret  guilt 
naturally  threw  upon  them.' 

Cranmer  himself  when  bereaved  of  this  support,  was 
the  more  exposed  to  those  cabals  of  the  courtiers,  which 
the  opposition  in  party  and  religion,  joined  to  the  usual 
motives  of  interest,  rendered  so  frequent  among  Henry's 
ministers  and  counsellors.  The  catholics  took  hold  of 
the  king  by  his  passion  for  orthodoxy ;  and  they  repre- 
sented to  him,  that  if  his  laudable  zeal  for  enforcing  the 
truth  met  with  no  better  success,  it  was  altogether  owing 
to  the  primate,  whose  example  and  encouragement  were, 

8  Coke's  ki8t  cap.  d9. 
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ill  reality,  the  secret  supports  of  heresy.  Henry,  seeing  CHAP* 
tUfLC  point  at  which  they  aimed,  feigned  a  compliance,  and  ^^rv^^^/ 
desired  the  council  to  make  inquiry  into  Cranmer's  con-  1545^ 
duct  i  promising  that,  if  he  were  found  guilty,  he  should 
be  committed  to  prison,  and  brought  to  condign  punish- 
ment* Every  body  now  considered  the  primate  as  lost; 
and  his  old  friends,,  from  interested  views,  as  well  s^s  the 
opposite  party  from  animosity,  began  to  show  him  marks 
of  neglect  and  disregard.  He  was  obliged  to  stand  seve* 
ral  hours  among  the  lackeys  at  the  door  of  the  council 
chamber  before  he  could  be  admitted :  and  when  he  was 
at  last  called  in,  he  was  told,  that  they  had  determined  to 
send  him  to  the  Tower.  Cranmer  said,  that  he  appealed 
to  the  king  himself;  and  finding  his  appeal  disregarded, 
he  produced  a  ring,  which  Henry  had  given  him  as  a 
pledge  of  favour  ^d  protection.  The  council  were  con- 
founded; and  when  they  came  before  the  king,  he  re- 
proved th^m  in  the  severest  terms ;  and  told  them  that  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  Cranmer^s  merit,  as  well  as 
with  their  malignity  and  envy :  But  he  was  determined  to* 
crush  all  their  cabals,  and  to  teach  them,  by  the  severest 
discipline,  since  gentle  methods  were  ineffectual,  a  more 
dutiful  concurrence  in  promoting  his  service.  Norfolk, 
who  was  Cranmer's  capital  enemy,  apologized  for  their 
conduct,  and  said,  that  their  only  intention  was  to  set  the 
primate's  innocence  in  a  full  light,  by  bringing  him  to  an 
open  trial :  And  Henry  obliged  them  all  to  embrace  him 
as  a  sign  of  their  cordial  reconciliation.  The  mild  tem- 
per of  Cranmer  rendered  this  agreement  more  sincere  on 
his  part,  than  is  usual  in  such  forced  compliances.' 

But  though  Henry's  favour  for  Cranmer  rendered  Persecu^ 
fruitless  all  accusations  against  him,  his  pride  and  peevish-  **°°'* 
ness,  irritated  by  his  declining  state  of  health,  impelled 
him  to  punish  with  fresh  severity  all  others  who  presumed 
to  entert^n  a  different  opinion,  from  himself,,  particularly 
in  the  capital  point  of  the  real  presence.  Ann  Ascue,  a 
young  woman  of  merit  as  well  ^s  beauty,"  who  had  great 
connexions  with  the  chief  ladies  at  court,  and  with  the 
queen  herself,  was  accused  of  dogmatizing  on  that  deK- 


t  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  343,  ,344.    Antiq.  Brit,  in  vitfi  Crtfnua. 
u  Bale.    Speed,  780. 
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CHAP,  cate  article ;  and  Henry,  instead  of  showing  indulgence 
^^^^^to  the  weakness  of  her  sex  and  age,  was  but  the  more 
15M.  provoked  that  a  woman  should  dare  to  oppose  his  theo^ 
logical  sentiments*  She  was  prevailed  on  by  Bonner's 
menaces  to  make  a  seeming  recantation ;  but  she  qualified 
it  with  some  rescues,  which  did  not  satisfy  that  zealous 
prelate.  She  was  thtown  into  prison,  and  she  there  em- 
ployed herself  in  composing  prayers  and  discourses,  by 
which  she  fortified  her  resolution  to  endure  the  utmost 
extremity  rather  than  relinquish  her  religious  principles* 
She  even  wrote  to  the  king,  and  told  him,  that  as  to  the 
Lord's  supper,  she  believed  as  much  as  Christ  himself 
had  said  of  it,  and  as  much  of  his  divine  doctrine  as  the 
catholic  church  had  required :  But  while  she  coudd  not 
be  brought  to  acknowledge  an  assent  to  the  king's  expli- 
cations, this  declaration  availed  her  nothing,  and  was 
rather  regarded  as  a  fresh  insult*  The  chancellor 
Wriothesely,  who  had  succeeded  Audley,  and  who  was 
much  attached  to  the  catholic  party,  was  sent  to  examine 
her  with  regard  to  her  patrons  at  court,  and  the  great 
ladies  who  were  in  correspondence  with  her:  But  she 
maintained  a  laudable  fidelity  to  her  friends,  and  would 
confess  nothing.  She  was  put  to  the  torture  in  the  most 
barbarous  manner,  and  continued  still  resolute  in  pre- 
serving secrecy*  Some  authors^  add  an  extraordinary 
circumstance :  That  the  chancellor,  who  stood  by,  ordered 
the  lieutenant  of  tl^e  Tower  to.  stretch  the  rack  still  far- 
ther ;  but  that  ofiicer  refused  compliance :  The  chancellor 
menaced  him ;  but  met  with  a  new  refusal :  Upon  which 
that  magistrate,  who  was  othenvise  a  perscm  of  merit, 
but  intoxicated  with  religious  zeal,  put  his  own  hand  to 
the  rack,  and  drew  it  so  violently  that  he  almost  tore  her 
body  asunder*  Her  constancy  still  .surpassed  the  bar- 
barity of  her  persecutors,  and  they  found  all  iheir  efforts 
to  be  baffled*  She  was  then  condemned  to  he  Immed 
alive  ;  and  being  so  dislocated  by  the  rack  that  she  could 
not  stand,  she  was  carried  to  the  stake  in-  a  chair.  To- 
gether with  her  were  conducted  Nicholas  Beleniim  a  priest^ 

"w  Fox,  vol.  ii.  p.  578.  Speed,  p.  780.  Baker,  p.  299.  But  Burnet  ques- 
tions the  truth  of  this  cirewnstance :  Fox,  however,  trausevibes  her  own  papers, 
where  she  relates  it.  I  must  add  in  justice  to  the  king,  that  he  disapproved  of 
"Wriothcselj's  conduct,  and  commendod  the  lieutenant. 
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John  Lassek  of  the  king's  household,  and  John  Adams    CHAP, 
a  tailor,  who  had  been  condemned  for  the  same  crime  to    ^ 
the  same  punishment.     They  were  all  tied  to  the  stake';  ^1541; 
and  in  that  dreadful  situation  the  chancellor  sent  to  inform 
them  that  their  pardon  was  ready  drawn  and  signed,  and 
should  instantly  be  g^ven  them,  if  they  would  merit  it  by 
a  recantation.     They  only  regarded  this  offer  as  a  new 
ornament  to  their  crown  of  mart3nrdom;  and  they  saw 
with  tranquillity  the  executioner  kindle  the  flames  which 
consumed  them.    Wriothesely  did  not  consider  that  this 
public  and  noted  situation  interested  their  honour  the  more 
to  maintun  a  steady  perseveraiu^e. 

Though  the  secrecy  and  fidelity  of  Ann  Ascue  saved 
the  queen  from  this  peril,  that  princess  soon  after  fell 
into  a  new  danger,  from  which  she  narrowly  escaped. 
An  ulcer  had  broken  out  in  the  king^s  1^,  which,  added 
to  his  extreme  corpulency,  and  his  bad  habit  of  body^ 
began  both  to  threaten  his  life,*  and  to  render  him  even 
more  than  usudly  peevish  and  passionate.  The  queen 
attended  him  with  the  most  tender  and  dutiful  care,  and 
endeavoured  by  every  soothing  art  and  compliance,  to 
allay  those  gusts  of  humour  to  which  he  was  become  so 
subject..  His  favourite  topic  of  conversation  was  theo- 
logy, and  Catharine,  whose  good  sense  enabled  her  to 
discourse  on  any  subject,  was  frequently  engaged  in  the 
argument ;  and  being  secretly  inclined  to  the  principles 
of  the  reformers,  she  unwarily  betrayed  too  much  of  her 
mind  on  these  occasions.  Henry,  highly  provoked  that 
she  should  presume  to  differ  from  him,  comjdained  of 
her  obstinacy  to  Gardiner,  who  gladly  laid  hold  of  the 
opportunity  to  inflame  the  quarrel.  He  praised  the  king's 
anxious  concern  for  preserving  the  orthodoxy  of  his  sub- 
jects; and  represented,  that  the  more  elevated  the  person 
was  who  was  chaslised,  and  the  more  near  to  his  person, 
the  greater  terror  would  the  example  strike  into  every 
one,  and  the  more  glorious  would  the  sacrifice  appear  to 
posteri^.  The  chancellor,  being  consulted,  was  engaged 
by  religmis  zeal  to  second  these  tc^ics ;  and  Henry  hur-' 
ried  on  by  his  impetuous  temper,  and  encouraged  by  his 
counsellors,  went  so  far  as  to  order  articles  of  impeach* 
ment  to  be  drawn  up  against  his  consort.     Wriothesely 
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CHAP,   executed  his  commands ;  and  Boon  after  brought  the  paper 
^         '  to  him  to  be  signed :  For  as  it  was  high  treason  to  throw 


15^^  ^lander  upon  the  queen,  he  might  otherwise  have  been 
questioned  for  his  temerity*  By  some  means  this  impor- 
tant paper  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  queen's  friends, 
who  immediately  carried  the  intelligence  to  her.  She 
was  sensible.. of  the  extreme  danger  to  which  she  was 
exposed;  but  did  not  despair  of  being  able,  by. her  pru- 
dence and  address,  stilt  to  elude  theeifbrts  of  her  ene* 
mies*  She  paid  her  usual  visit  to  the  king,  and  found 
him  in  a  more  serene  disposition  than  she  had  reason  to 
expect.  He  entered  on  the  subject  which  was  so  familiar 
to  him ;  and  he  seemed  to  challenge  her  to  an  argument 
in .  divinity.  She  gendy  declined  the  conversation,  and 
remarked  that  such  profotmd  speculations  were  ill  suited 
to  the  natural  imbecility  of  het  sex.  Women,  she  said, 
by  their  first  creation,  were  made  subject  to  men :  The 
male  was  created  after  the  image  of  God;  the  female 
after  the  image  of  the  male  t  It  belonged  to  the  husband 
to  choose  principles  for  his  wife-;  thie  wife's  duty  was,  in 
aH  cases,  to  adopt '  implicitly  the  sentiments  of  her  hus- 
band :  And  as  to  herself,  it  was  doubly  her  duty,  being 
Uest  with  a  husband  who  was  qualified  by  his  judgment 
amd  learning,  not  only  to  choose  principles  for  his  own 
family,  but  for  the  most  wise  and  knowing  of  every 
nationt  "  Not  so!  by  St.  Mary,"  replied  the  king;  "  you 
^^  are  now  become  a  doctor,  Kate;  and  better  fitted  to 
**  give  than  receive  instruction.''  She  meekly  replied, 
that  she  was  sensible  haw  little  she  was  entitled  to  these 
pii»ises ;  that  thotigh  she  usually  declined  not  any  conver- 
aatidn,  however  sublime,  when  proposed  by- his  majesty, 
she  well  knew,  that  her  conceptions  could  serve  to  no  other 
purpose  than  tp  give  him  a  little  momenta^  amusement; 
that  ahe  found  theconversation  apt  to  languish,  when  not 
revived  by  some  opposition^  and  she  had  ventured  some- 
times^ to  feign  a  contrariety  of  sentiments,  in  order  to  give 
Kim  the  pleasure  of  refuting  her ;  and  that  she  also  pur- 
posed, by  this  innocent  aitifice,  to  engage  him  into  topics 
m^hence-she  had  observed  by  frequent  experience  that  she 
re^ed  ptofit  and  instruction.  ^^  And  is  it  sp,  sweetheart?" 
replied  the  king ;  "then  arc  we  perfect  friends  again,'' 
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He  embraced  her  with  great  affection,  and  sent  her  away  CHAP, 
with  assurances  of  his  protection  and  kindness.  Her .  \g2I^ 
enemies,  who  knew  nothing  of  this  sudden  change^  pre^-  j^^ 
pared  next  day  to  convey  her  to  the  Tower,  pursuant  to 
the  king's  warrant.  Henry  and  Catharine  were  conversing 
amicably  in  the  garden  when  the  chancellor  appeared  with 
forty  of  the  pursuivants.  The  king  spoke  to  him  at  some 
distance  from  her;  and  seemed  to  expostulate  with  him 
in  the  severest  maimer :  She  even  overheard  the  appella- 
tions of  inave^  fool^  and  heast^  which  he  liberally  bestowed 
upon  that  magistrate ;  and  then  ordered  him  to  depart  his 
presence :  She  afterwards  interposed  to  mitigate  his  an- 
ger :  He  said  to  her,  "  Poor  soul  1  you  know  not  how 
"  ill  entitled  this  man  is  to  your  good  offices."  Thence-^ 
forth  the  queen  having  narrowly  escaped  so  great  a 
danger,  was  careful  not  to  offend  Henry's  humour  by 
any  contradiction  t  -  and-  Gardiner,  whose  malice,  had  en- 
deavoured to  widen  the  breach,  could  never  afterwards 
regain  his  favour  and  good  opinion.* 

But  Henry's  tyrannical  disposition,  soured  by  ill 
health,  burst  out  soon  after  to  the  destruction  of  a  man 
who  possessed  a  much  superior  rank  to  that  of  Gardiner. 
The  duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  father,  during  this  whole 
reign,  and  even  a  part  of  the  foregoing,  had  been  re* 
garded  as  the  greatest  subjects  in  the  kingdom,  and  had 
tendered  tonsMerable  service  to  the  crown.  The  duke 
himself  had  in  his  youth  acquired  reputation  by  naval 
enterprises:  He  had  much  contributed  to  the  victory 
gained  over  the  Scots  at  Flouden :  He  had  suppressed  a 
dangerous  rebellion  in  the  north:  And  he  had  always 
done  his  part  with  honour  in  aU  the  expeditions  against 
France.  Fortune  seemed  to  conspire  with  his  own  in- 
dustry, in  raising  him  to  the  greatest  elevation.  From 
the  favours  heaped  on  him  by  the  crown,  he  had  acquired 
an  immense  estate  :  The  king  had  successively  been  mar- 
ried to  two  of  his  nieces;  and  the  king's  natural  son,  the 
duke  of  Richmond,  had  married  his  daughter :  Besides 
his  descent  from  the  ancient  family  of  the  Moubrays,  by 
which  he  was  allied  to  the  throne,  he  had  espoused  a 

X  Burnet,  vol.  up.'d44.    Herbert,  p.  560.    Speed,  p.  780.   Fox's  Acts  anti 
Monuments,  vol.  il.  p.  5^. 
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CHAP,    daughter  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  vme  descended 
XXXm.  i^y  ^  female  from  Edward  III. :  And  as  he  was  believed 


1^^  still  to  adhere  secretly  to  the  ancient  religion,  he  was 
regarded,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  as  the  head  of  the 
catholic  party.  But  all  these  circumstances,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  exalted  the  duke,  provoked  the  jealousy  of 
Henry ;  and  he  foresaw  danger,  during  his  son's  minor* 
ity,  both  to  the  public  tranquillity  «nd  to  the  new  ecde* 
siastical  system,  from  the  attempts  of  so  potent  a  subject. 
But  nothing  tended  more  to  expose  Norfolk  to  the  king's 
displeasure,  than  the  prejudices  which  Henry  had  enter- 
tained against  the  earl  of  Surrey,  son  of  that  nobleman. 
SuEREY  was  a  young  man  of  the  most  promising  hopes, 
and  had  distinguished  himself  by  every  accomplishment 
which  became  a  scholar,  a  courtier,  and  a  soldier.  He 
excelled  in  all  the  military  exercises  which  were  then  in 
request:  He  encouraged  the  fine  arts  by  his  patronage 
and  example :  He  had  made  some  successful  attempts  in 
poetry ;  and  being  smitten  with  the  romantic  galllmtry  of 
the  age,  he  celebrated  the  praises  of  his  mistress,  i^  his 
pen  and  his  lance,  in  eveiy  masque  and  tournament.  His 
spirit  and  ambition  were  equal  to  his  talents  and  his 
quality ;  and  he  did  not  always  regulate  his  condhict  by 
the  caution  and  reserve  which  his  sitiiation  required*  He 
had  been  left  governor  of  Boulogne  when  that  town  was 
taken  by  Henry;  but  though  his  personal  bravery  was 
unquestioned,  he  had  been  unfortunate  in  some  rencoun- 
ters with  the  Frencht  The  king  somewhat  dis^eased 
wi€h  his  conduct,  had  seat  over  Hertford  to  command  in 
his  place ;  and  Surrey  was  so  imprudent  as  to  dr^  some 
menacing  expressions  against  the  ministers,  on  account 
of  this  affront  which  was  put  upOn  him.  And  as  he  had 
refused  to  marry  Hertford's  -  daughter,  and  evipn. waved 
every  other  proposal  of  marriage,  'Henry  insagined  that 
he  had  entertained  vie^s  of  espousing  the  lady  Mary; 
and  he  was  tnatantly  determined  to  repress^  by  the  most 
severe  expedients,  so  dangerous  an  ambition. 

Actuated  by  these  motives,  and  perhaps  iniunoed 
by  that  did  disgust  wit^  which  the  ill  conduct  of  Gathni* 
rine  Howard  had  inspired  him  against  her  whole  family, 
he  gave  private  orders  to  arrest  Norfolk  and  Surrey;  aad 
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they  were  on  the  same  day  confined  in  the  Tower.  Surrey    CHAP. 
being  a  commoner,  his  trial  was  the  more  expeditious ;    ^^^ 
and  as  to  proofs,  neither  parliaments  nor  juries  seem  ever      ^^^ 
to  have  given  the  least  attention  to  them  in  any  cause  of  i^th  Dec. 
the  crown  during  this  whole  reign*     He  was  accused  of 
entertaining  in  his  family  some  Italians  who  were  suspected 
to  be  spies ;  a  servant  of  his  had  paid  a  visit  to  cardinal 
Pole  in  Italy,  whence  he  was  suspected  of  holding  a  cor-^ 
respondence  with  that  obnoxious  prelate;  he  had  quartered 
the  arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor  on  his  scutcheon,  which 
made  him  be  suspected  of  aspiring  to  the  crown,  though 
both  he  and  his  ancestors  had  openly,  during  the  fcourse 
of  many  years,  maintained  that  practice,  and  the  heralds 
had  even  justified  it  by  their  authority.     These  were  the  Bxeeatioii 
<;rimes  for  which  ^  juiry,  notwithstanding  his  eloquent  and  ^suriw* 
spirited  defence,  condemned  the  earl  of  Surrey  for  high 
treason  |  and  their  sentence  was  soon  after  executed  upon 
him* 

The  innocence  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  ^  was  still,  if  Attabder 
possible,  more  apparent  than  that  of  his  son ;  and  his  dukcTof 
services  to  the  crown  had  been  greater.  His  dutchess,  Norfolk^ 
with  whom  he  lived  on  bad  terms,  had  been  so  base  as  to 
carry  intelligence  to  his  enemies  of  all  she  knew  against 
.him:  Elizabeth  Holland,  a  mistress  of  his,  had  been 
equally  subservient  t5  the  design  of  the  court :  Yet  with 
all  these  advantages  his  accusers  discovered  no  greater 
crime  than  his  once  saying*  that  the  king  was  sickly,  and 
^uld  not  hold  out  long;  and  the  kingdom  was  likely  to 
{all  into  disorders,  through  the  diversity  of  religious 
pinions*  He  wrote  a  pathetic  letter  to  the  king,  pleading 
his  past  services,  and  protesting  his  innocence:  Soon 
after,  he  embraced  a  more  proper  expedient  for  appeasing 
Henry,  by  making  a  submission  and  confession,  such  as 
his  enemies  required;  But  nothing  could  mollify  the 
unrelenting  temper  of  the  king.  He  assembled  a  parlia-  I4th  Jan. 
ment,  as  the  surest  and  most  expeditious  instrument  of  hi^ 
tyranny ;  and  the  house  of  peers,  without  examining  the 
prisone^,  without  trial  or  evidence,  passed  a  bill  of 
attainder  against  him,  and  sent  it  down  to  the  commons. 
Cranmer,  though  engaged  for  many  years  in  an  opposite 
party  to  Norfolk,  and  though  he  had  received  many  and 
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ciiAP.  great  injuries  from  him,  would  have  no  hand  in  so  uujitst 
XXXUI.  ^  prosecution ;  and  he  retired  to  bis  seat  at  Croydon.^ 
The  king  was  now  approaching  fast  towards  bis  end ;  and. 
fearing  lest  Norfolk  should  escape  him,  be  sent  a  message 
to  the  commons,  by  which  he  desired  them  to  hasten  the 
bill,  on  pretence  that  Norfolk  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  earl 
marshy,  and  it  was  necessary  to  appoint  another,  who 
might  officiate  at  the  ensuing  ceremony  of  installing  his 
son  prince  of  Wales.  The  obsequious  commons  obeyed 
his  directions,  though  founded  on  so  frivolous  a  pretence  ; 
and  the  king,  having  affixed  the  royal  assent  to  the  bill  by- 
commissioners,  issued  orders  for  the  execution  of  Norf<dk 
on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-ninth  of  January.  But 
news  being  carried  to  the  Tower  that  the  king  himself 
had  expired  that  night,  the  lieutenant  deferred  obeying 
the  warrant;  and  it  was  not  thought  advisable  by  the 
.  council  to  begin  a  new  reign  by  the  death  of  the  greatest 
nobleman  in  the  kingdom,  who  had  been  condemned  by 
a  sentence  so  unjust  and  tyrannical. 

The  king's  health  had  long  been  in  a  declining  state  ; 
but  for  several  days  all  those  near  him  plainly  saw  his 
end  approaching.  |Ie  was  become  so  froward,  that  no  one 
durst  inform  him  of  his  condition ;  and  as  some  persons 
during  this  reig^  had  suffered  as  traitors  for  foretelling 
the  king's  death,^  every  one  was  afraid  lest  in  the  trans* 
ports  of  bis  fury  he  might,  on  this  pretence,  punish 
capitally  the  author  of  such  friendly  intelligence.  At  last 
sir  Anthony  Denny  ventured  to  disclose  to  him  the  fatal 
secret,  and  exhorted  him  to  prepare  for  the  £ate  which 
was  awaiting  him.  He  expressed  his  resignaticm;  and 
desired  that  Cranmer  might  be  sent  for :  But  before  the 
prelate  arrived  he  was  speechless,  though  he  still  sees^d 
to  retain  his  senses.  Cranmer  desired  him  to  give  some 
Death  of  Sign  of  his  dying  in  the  faith  of  Christ :  He  squeezed  the 
the  king,  prelate's  hand,  and  immediately  expired,  after  a  reign  of 
thirty-seven  years  and  nine  months ;  and  in  the  fifty-sixth 
year  of  his  age. 

The  king  had  made  his  will  near  a  month  before  his 
demise;  in  which  he  confirmed  the  destination  of  parlia- 

y  Btlrnet,  vol.  L  p.  348.    Fox. 

L  Lanqnet's  Epitome  of  Chi-pniclcs  in  the  rear  1541. 


'    HB^T  vm.      •  ^g 

«ii|6Dt,  by  kavifig  the  crowa  first  to  prince  Edward,  theii    chap. 

to  the  lady  Mary,  next  to  the  lady  Elizabeth.     The  two    ^^^"• 

'priiKiessea  he  obliged,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  their      j^^-, 

title  to  the  crown,  not  to  marry  without  consent  of  the 

council,  which,  he  appointed  for  the  government  of  his 

minor  son.     After  his  own  children,  he  settled  the  suc- 

^c^asioa  on  Frances  Brandon  marchioness  of  Dorset,  elder 

"daughlier  of  his  sister  Ae  French  queen ;  then  on  Eleanor 

touaftess  of  Cumberland,  the  second  daughter.  In  passing 

HiiBsr  the  posteiity  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  his  elder  sister,   - 

•'  lie  fiiade  use  of  the  power  obtained  from  parliament ;  but 

M^s'h^  subjoined,  that  after  the  failure  of  the    French 

H  que^s  posterity  the  crown  should  descend  to  the  next 

»  lawful  heir,   it  afterwards  became  a  question,  ,  whether 

'  these  words  could  be  applied  to  the  Scottish  line.    It  was 

^  thought-  that  those  princes  were  not  the  next  heirs  after 

r  the  house  of  Suffolk,  but  before  that  house;    and  that 

Henry,   by  expressing  hipiself  in   this   manner,   meant 

entirely  to  exclude  them.    The  late  injuries  which  he  had 

reG«ived  from  the   Scots,    had   irritated  hiifi  extremely 

agaiBst  that  nation ;  and  he  maintained  to  the  last  that 

charai^r  of  .violence  and  caprice,  by  which  his  life  had 

•  |»een  so  much  distinguished.  Another  circumstance  of 
hiswUl  may  suggest  the  same  reflection  with  regard  to 
the  strange  contrarieties  of  his  temper  and  conduct:    He 

•  left  money  for  masses  to  be  said  for  ^^^ivering  his  soul 
from  purgatory ;  and  though  he  destroyed  all  those  insti-* 
tutioiis   established  by  his  ancestors  and  others  for  the 

»  benefit  of  their  souls ;  and  had  even  left  the  doctrine  of 
purgatory  doubtful  in  all  the  articles  of  faith  which  he  pro* 
mulgated  during  his  later  years ;  he  was  yet  determined, 
when  the  hoiir.  of  death  was  approaching,  to  taki^  care  at 
least  of  hss  own  future  repose,  and  to  adhere  to  the  safer 

!   side  of  the  question.^ 

It  is^  difiicult  to  give  a  just  summary  of  this  prince's  His  ciia- 

*    qualities:    He  was  so  different  from  himself  in  different  '^*^^®'* 
parts  of  his  reign,  that,  as  is  well  remarked  by  lord  Her- 

^   bert,  his  history  is  his  best  character   and   description. 

.«,  The  absolute  and  uncontrolled  authority  which  he  main- 

a  See  his  will  in  Fuller,  Hevlin,  and  Rymer,  p.  110.  There  is  no  reaaonalite 
ground  to  suspect  its  authenticfty*  ' 

Vox..  III.  M  m  m 
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CHAP,   tained  at  borne,  and  the  regard  which  he  acquired  smo^g. 

'  foreign  nations,  are  circumstances  which  entitle  him  in 


154^      some  degree  to  the  appellation  of  a  great  prince;  while, 
his  tyranny  and  barbarity  exclude  him  from  the  character 
of.  a  good  one.     He  possessed,  indeed,  great  vigCMir  of 
mind,  which  qualified  him  for  exercising  dominion  over 
men,  courage,  intrepidity,  vigilance,  inflexibilii^:    And* 
<  though  these  qualities  lay  not  always  under  the  guidance 
of  a  regular  and  solid  judgment,  they  wer^  aocompapittd 
with  good  parts  and  an  extensive  capacity  ;  and  eveiy  ofio^ . 
dreaded  a  contest  with  a  man  who  was  known  nev^  to 
yield  or  to  forgive,  and  who,  in  every  controversy  was  • 
determined  either  to  ruin  himself  or  his  ant^igomist*     A  ^ 
catalogue  of  his  vices  would  comprehend  many  q£  the  . 
worst    qualities    incident   to   humsgi   nature:    Viol^ce, 
cruelty,  profusion,  rapacity,  injustice,  obstinacy,  axnigmce^  , 
bigotry,  presumption,  caprice :  But  neither  was  b^  aiibje^  •. 
to  all  these  vices  in  the  most  extreme  degree,  nor.wibs  he 
at  intervals  altogether  destitute  of  virtue  :  He  was  sinc^et 
open,  gallant,  liberal,  and  capable  at  least  of  a  tomposary 
friendship  and  attachment.    In  this  respect  hfs  was.  unfior- 
ttinate,  that  the  incidents  of  his  reign  se^ed  jta  display 
his  faults  in  their  full  light :   The  treatment  which  he  met  . 
with  from  the  court  of  Rome  provoked  him  tp  violence  ;   , 
the  danger  of  a  revolt  from  his  superstitious  subJ€^ta;,#eem* 
ed  to  require  the  most  extreme  severity*  But  it^must  at 
the  same  time  be  acknowledged,  that  his  situation  tended 
to  throw  an  additional  lustre  on  what  was  great  and  mag- 
nanimous  in  his  character :    The  em\]ilatiQ<i  l^etween  the  . 
emperor  and  the  French  king  rendered  his .  alliance,  not^ 
withstanding  his  impolitic  conduct,  of  great  importance 
in  Europe  :  The  extensive  powers  of  his  preroig^^vet  and 
the  submissive,  not  to  say  slavish  disposition  of  his  pai^ 
liaments,  made  it  the  more  easy  for  him  to  a^si^me  and 
maintain  that  entire  dominion,   by  which  his  reign  is  so  - 
much  distinguished  in  the  English  history. 

'  It  may  seem  a  little  extraordinary,  that  notwithstand^    . 
ing  his  cruelty,  his  extortion,  his  violence ;  his  arhitrary   , 
'    administration,  this  prince  not  only  acquired  t}ie  regard  ^f 
his  subjects,  but  never  was  the  object  of  their  hatred :  He 
aeem^  even  in  sgme  degree  to  baye  pQ^sesMd  to  the  last 
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their  love  and  affection.'*   His  exterior  qualities  were  ad-  CHAP. 

.            ^                  .                     .  XXXIll 

VAntageous,  and  (it  to  captivate  the  multitude  :    His  mag- 


mficence  and  personal  bravery  rendered  him  illustrious  in  1547. 
vulgar  eyes:  And  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  the 
English  in  that  age  were  so  thoroughly  subdued,  that  like 
^eastern  slaves  they  were  inclined  to  admire  those  acts  of 
violence  and  tjnranny  which  were  exercised  over  them- 
srfves,  and  at  their  own  expense. 

With  regard  to  foreign  states,  Henry  appears  long 
to  have  supported  an  intercourse  of  friendship  with  Fran- 
eh,  more  sincere  and  disinterested  than  usually  takes 
pltee  between  neighbouring  princes.  Their  common  jeal- 
eusy  of  tfie  emperor  Chatles,  and  some  resemblance  ia 
their  characters  (though  the  comparison  sets  the  French 
monarch  in  a  very  superior  and  advantageous  light)  served 
MB  tiie  cement  of  their  mutual  amity.  Francis  is  said  to  have 
been  affected  with  the  king's  death,  and  to  have  expressed 
much  regret  for  the  loss.  His  own  health  began  to  de- 
•line :  He  foretold  that  he  should  not  long  survive  his 
frfendt*^'  And  he' died  in  about  two  months  after  him. 

There  were  ten  parliaments  summoned  by  Henry  idisedW 
VIII.  and  twent}^-three  sessions  held.  The  whole  time  in  J^l^ne- 
which  these  parliaments  sat  during  this  long  reign  ex-  tion«. 
ceeded  not  three  years  and  a  half.  It  amounted  not  to  a 
twielvemonth  during  the  first  twenty  years.  The  innova- 
tions in  religion  obliged  the  king  afterwards  to  call  these 
assemblies  more  frequently :  But  though  these  were  the 
most  important  transactions  that  ever  fell  under  the  cogni- 
jsance  of  parliament,  their  devoted  submission  to  Henry's 
will,  added  to  their  earnest  desire  of  soon  returning  to 
their  country-seats,  produced  a  quick  despatch  of  the  bills, 
and  made  the  sessions  of  short  duration.  All  the  king'a 
caprices  were  indeed  blindly  complied  with,  and  no  regard 
Was  paid  to  the  safety  or  liberty  of  the  subject.  Besides 
the  violent  prosecution  of  whatever  he  was  pleased  to  term 
beresy,  the  laws  of  treason  were  multiplied  beyond  all  for- 
mer precedent.  Even  words  to  the  disparagement  of  the 
king,  queen,  or  royal  issue,  were  subjected  to  that  pe* 
^Ity ;  and  so  Kttle  care  was  taken  in  framing  these  rigor- 
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CHAP,  ous  Statutes,  that  they  contain  obvious  contnulicdoBt;  in- 
^^[^J*  somuch  that  had  they  been  strictly  executed,  every  maa 
1547.  without  exception  must  have  fallea  under  the  penMty  of 
treason.  By  one  statute,^  for  insUmce,  it  was  declared 
treason  to  assert  the  validity  of  the  king's  marriage,  either 
^ith  Catharine  of  Arragon,  or  Anne  Boleyn :  By  another^ 
it  was  treason  to  say  any  thing  to  the  disparagement  or 
slander  of  the  princesses  Mary  and  Elizabeth ;  and  to  call 
them  spurious,  would  no  doubt  have  been  coMStrned  to 
their  slander.  Nor  would  even  a  profDund  silence,  wkh 
regard  to  these  delicate  points,  be  able  to  save  a  persoii 
from  such  penalties.  For  by  the  former  statute,  whoever 
refused  to  answer  upon  oath  to  any  point  contained  in  that 
act,  was  subjected  to  the  pains  of  treason.  The  king, 
therefore,  needed  only  propose  to  any  one  a  question  with 
regard  to  the  legality  of  either  of  his  first  marriages  ;•  If 
the  person  was  silent,  he  was  a  traitor  by  law :  If  he  an-* 
swered  either  in  the  negative  or  in  the  affirmative,  he  was 
no  less  a  traiton  So  monstrous  were  the  inoonsktencies 
which  arose  from  the  furious  passions  of  the  kiiq^  and  the 
slavish  submission  of  his  parliaments.  It  is  hard  to  say 
whether  these  contradictions  were  owing  to  Henry's  pre*- 
cipitancy,  or  to  a  formed  design  of  tyranny.  • 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  recapitulate  whatever  is 
memorable  in  the  statutes  of  this  reign,  whether  with  re- 
gard to  government  or  commerce:  Nothing  can  better 
show  the  genius  of  the  age  than  such  a  review  of  the  laws. 
The  abolition  of  the  ancient  religion  much  contributed 
to  the  regular  execution  of  justice*  While  the  cathor 
lie  superstition  subsisted,  there  was  no  possibility  of  pun- 
ishing any  crime  in  the  clergy.  The  church  would  not 
permit  the  magistrate  to  trj'^  the  offences  of  her  members, 
and  she  could  not  herself  inflict  any  civil  penalties  upon 
them.  But  Henry  restrained  these  pernicious  immunities : 
The  privilege  of  clergy  was  abolished  for  the  crimes  of 
petty  treason,  mu^;der,  and  felony,  to  all  under  the  degree 
.of  a  subdeacon/  But  the  former  superstition  not  only 
protected  crimes  in  the  clergy ;  it  exempted  alap.the  laity 
from  punishment,  by  affording  them  shelter  in  th^  churches 
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aftd  simctiiairtes*     The  paiitament  abridged  these  privi«    CHAP, 
leges.     It  was  first  declared,  that  no  sanctuaries  were  ^^^^^^^ 
allowed  in  cases  of  high  treason;*  next,  in  those  of  njurr      1547, 
der,  felony,  r^es,  burglary,  and  petty  treason;**  And.it 
limited  them  in  other  particulars/     The  farther  progr^s 
of  the  reformation  removed  all  distinction  between  the 
clergy  and  other  subjects ;  and  also  abolished  entirely  the 
po'ivileges  of  sanctuaries*     These  consequences  were  im* 
plied  in  tiie  neglect  of  the  canon  law. 

The  only,  expedient  employed  to  support  the  military 
i^irit  during  this  age  was,  the  reviving  and  extending  of 
«ome  old  laws  enacted  for  the  encouragement  of  archery, 
mii  which  the  .defence  of  the  kingdom  was  supposed  much 
to  depend.  Every  man  was  ordered  to  have  a  bow;^ 
Bults  were  ordered  to  be  erected  in  every  parish :'  And 
every  bowyer  was  ordered,  for  each  bow  of  yew  which  he 
9iade,  to  make  two  of  elm  or  wich  for  the  service  of 
the  common  people."^  The  use  of  crossbows  and  hand- 
guns was  ^Iso  prohibited."  What  rendered  the  English 
bowmen  more  formidable  was,  that  they  carried  halberts 
with  them,  by  which  they  were  enabled  upon  occasion  to 
engage  in  close  fight  with  the  enemy.®  Frequent'  muster^ 
or  arrays  were  also  made  of  the  people,  even  during  time 
of  peace ;  and  all  men  of  substance  were  obliged  to  have 
a  complete  suit  of  armour  or  harness,  as  it  was  called*^ 
The  martial  spirit  of  the  English,  during  that  age,  ren- 
dered this  precaution,  it  was  thought,  sufficient  for  the 
defence  of  the  nation ;  and  as.  the  king  had  then  an  absolute 
power  of  commanding  the  service  of  all  his  subjects,  he 
could  instantly,  in  case  of  danger,  appoint  new  officers, 
and  levy  regiments,  and  collect  an  army  as  numerous  as 
he  pleased.  When  no  faction  or  division  prevailed  among 
the  people,  there  was  no  foreign  power  that  ever  thought 
•of  invading  England.  The  city  of  London  alone  could 
jnuster  fifteen  thousand  men."*  Discipline,  however,  was 
an  advantage  wanting  to  those  troops ;  though  the  garri- 
son of  Calais  was  a  nursery  of  officers ;  and  Toornay 
first,*^  Boulogne  afterwards,  served  to  increase  the  number. 
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CHAP.    Every  one  who  served  abroad  was  allowed  to  ids»ate. 

^^^'  his  lands  without  paying  any  fees.*      A  general  penma- 
1^^^     sion  was  granted  to  dispose  of  land  by  wilL'    The  parikir 
ment  was  so  litde  jealous  of  its  privileges  (which  indeed 
W^re  at  that  time  scarcely  worth  preserving,)  that  there  is 
an  instance  of  one  Strode,  who,  because  he  had  inut>* 
duced  into  the  lower  house  some  bill  regarding  tin,  was 
severely  treated  by  the   Stannary  courts  in  Cornwall^ 
Heavy  fines  were  imposed  on  him ;  and  upon  his  refusal 
to  pay,  he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  loaded  with  ircms^ 
and  us^d  in  such  a  manner  as  brought  his  life  in  danger  s 
Yet  all  the  notice  which  the  parliament  took  of  this  enoiv 
mity,  even  in  such  a  paltry  court,  was  to  enact.  That  no 
man  could  afterwards  be  questioned  for  his  conduet  in 
parliament.^  This  prohibition,  however,  must  be  si^^pesed, 
to  extend  only  to  the  inferior  courts ;  For  as  to  the  kii^;;^ 
and  privy  council,  and  star  chamber,  they  were  scarceljr 
bound  by  any  law. 

There  is  a  bill  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  which  shows 
what  imcertain  ideas  the  parliament  had  formed  both  o£ 
their  own  privileges  and  of  the  rights  of  the  sovereign.^ 
This  duty  had  been  voted  to  every  king  since  Hairy  IV» 
during  the  term  of  his  own  life  only :  Yet  He;nry  VIII* 
had  been  allowed  to  levy  it  six  years  without  any  law^ 
and  though  there  had  been  four  parliaments  assembled 
during  that  time,  no  attention  had  been  given  either  t» 
grant  it  to  him  regularly,  or  restrain  him  from  levying  it« 
At  la^t  the  parliament  resolved  to  give  him  that  sup^y  ; 
but  even  in  thts  concession  they  plainly  show  themselv^ 
at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  they  grant  it,  or  whether 
he  has  a  right  of  himself  to  levy  it.  They  say  that  the 
imposition  was  made  to  endure  during  the  natural  life  of 
the  late  king  and  no  longer:  They  yet  blame  the  nter- 
ehants  who  had  not  paid  it  to  the  present  king:  Th^y 
observe  that  the  law  for  tonnage  and  poundage  was  ex* 
pired ;  yet  make  no  scruple  to  call,  that  imposition  l^ 
king's  due :  They  affirm,  that  he  had  sustained  great  and 
tnanifbld  losses  by  those  who  had  defrauded  him  of  it  $ 
and  to  provide  a  remedy,  they  vote  him  that  supply  during 
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bb  lifetime,  and  no  longer.     It  is  remarkable  that,  not-    CHAP. 

withstanding  this  last  clause,  all  his  successors  for  more    ~^~^ 

than*  a  centary  persevered  in  the  like  irregular  practice :      ^^^ 

If  a  practice  may  deserve  that  epithet  in  which  the  whoU 

nation  acquiesced,  and  which  gave  no  o£fenc6«     But  when  j 

Charles  I*  attempted  to  continue  in  the  same  course  which  I 

had  now  received  the  sanction  of  many  generations,  so  ; 

touch  were  die  opinions  of  men  altered,  that  a  furious 

tempest  was   excited  by  it;    and  historians^  partial  or 

ignorant^  still  represent  this  measure  as  a  most  violent 

asfd  unprecedented  enormity  in  that  unhappy  prince. 

•  The  king  was  allowed  to  make  laws  for  Wales  with* 
out-xoBsent  of  parliamfent.*  It  was  forgotten,  that  with 
regard  boA  to  Wales  and  England,  -the  limitation  was 
ib6ltshed  by  the  statute  which  gave  to  the  royal  procla« 
nations  tiie  force  of  laws. 

/  The  foreign  commerce  of  England,  during  this  age, 
was  mostly  confined  to  the  Netherlands.  The  inhabitants 
of  'dte  Low  Countries  bought  the  English  cotemoditiea^ 
and  distributed  them  into  other  parts  of  Europe.  Hence 
the  mutual  dependence  of  those  countries  on  each  other; 
and  the  great  loss  sustained  by  both  in  case  of  a  rupture* 
During  all  the  variations  of  politics,  the  sovereigns  endea* 
voured  to  avoid  coming  to  this  extremity ;  and  though 
the  king  usiiaDy  bore  a  great  friendship  to  Francis,  the 
nation  always  leaned  towards  the  emperor. 

'In  1528,  hostilities  commenced  between  England  and 
the  Low  Countries  j  ahd  the  inconvenience  was  soon  felt 
on  both  sides.  While  the  Flemings  were  not  allowed  to 
purthase  cloth  in  England,  the  English  merchants  could 
not  buy  it  from  the  clothiers,  and  the  clothiers  were 
obli]ged  to  dismiss  their  workmen,  who  began  to  be. tumul- 
tuous for  want  of  bread.  The  cardinal,  to  appease  them, 
sent  for  the  merchants,  and  ordered  them  to  buy  cloth  as 
usual:  They  told  him,  that  they  could  not  dispose  of  it 
as  usual;  and,  notwithstanding  his  menaces,  he  could  get 
no  other  answer  from  them.^  An  agreement  was  at  last 
^  Jnade  to  ctlntinue  the  commerce  between  the  states,  even 
durmg  wan 
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CHAP.  Ix  was  not  tiU  the  end  of  this  reign  that  any  sallads; 

XXXUI.  j.j^j.,.Q^5^  turnips,  or  other  edible  roots,  were  produced  in 


J547  £ngland.  The  little  of  these  vegetables  that  was  used, 
was  formerly  imported  from  Holland  and  Flanders** 
Queen  Catharine,  when  she  wanted  a  sallad,  was  obliged 
to  despatch  a  messenger  thither  on  purpose.  The  use  of 
hops,  and  the  planting  of  them,  was  introduced  from 
Flanders  about  the  beginning  of  this  reign,  or  end  of  the 
preceding. 

Foreign  artificers,  in  general,  much  surpassed  the 
English  in  dexterity,  industry,  and  frugality :  Hence  the 
violent  animosity  which  the  latter,  on  many  occasions, 
expressed  against  any  of  the  former  who  were  settled  iti 
England.  They  had  the  assurance  to  complain,  that  all 
their  customers  went  to  foreign  tradesmen ;  aiid  in  the 
year  1517,  being  moved  by  the  seditious  sermons  of  one 
Dr.  Bele,  and  the  intrigues  of  Lincoln,  a  broker,  tkey 
raised  an  insurrection.  The  apprentices  and  others  of  the 
poorer  sort,  in  London,  began  by  breaking  open  the  pri- 
sons, where  some  persons  were  confined,  for  insulting 
foreigners.  They  next  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Meutas, 
a  Frenchman,  much  hated  by  them ;  where  they  com- 
mitted great  disorders ;  killed  some  of  his  servants  ;  and 
plundered  his  goods.  The  mayor  could  not  appease 
them ;  nor  sir  Thomas  More,  late  under  sheriff,  though 
much  respected  in  the  cit)''.  They  also  threatened  car- 
dinal Wolsey  with  some  insult;  and  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  fortify  his  house,  and  put  himself  on  his  guard. 
Tired  at  last  with  these  disorders,  they  dispersed  them- 
selves ;  and  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Surrey  seized 
some  of  them.  A  proclamation  was  issued,  that  wotnen 
should  not  meet  together  to  babble  and  talk,  and  that  all 
men  should  keep  their  wives  in  their  houses.  Next  day 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  came  into  the  city  at  the  head  of 
thirteen  hundred  armed  men,  and  made-  inquiry  into  t^e 
tumult.  Bele  and  Lincoln,  and  several  others,  were  s^  t 
to  the  Tower,  and  condemned  for  treason.  Lincoln  ai  1 
thirteen  more  were  executed.  The  other  criminals,  o 
the  number  of  four  hundred,  were  brought  before    t'  e 
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king,  with  ropes  about  their  necks,  fell  on  their  knees,   chap. 
and  cried  for  mercy.     Henry  knew  at  that  time  how  to  ^^.^^^ 
pardon ;  he  dismissed  them  without  farther  punishmeivt»'^     i^^^ 

So  great  was  the  number  of  foreign  artisans  in  the 
eity,  that  at  least  fifteen  thousand  Flemings  alone  were  at 
one  time  obliged  to  leave  it,  by  an  order  of  council,  when 
Henry  became  jealous  of  their  favour  for  queen  Catha" 
rine.^  Henry  himself  confesses,  in  an  edict  of  the  star 
chamber,  printed  among. die  statutes,  that  the  foreigners 
starved  the  natives ;  and  obliged  them,  from  idleness,  to 
have  recourse  to  theft,  murder,  and  other  enormities.^ 
He  also  asserts  that  the  vast  multitude  of  foreigners  raised 
the  price  of  grain  and  bread.^  And  to  prevent  an  increase 
of  the  evil,  all  foreign  artificers  were  prohibited  from 
having  above  two  foreigners  in  their  house,  either  jour- 
neymen or  apprentices.  A  like  jealousy  arose  against  the 
foreign  merchants ;  and  to  appqase  it,  a  law  was  enacted, 
obliging  all  denizens  to  pay  the  duties  imposed  upon 
aliens.^  The  parliament  had  done  better  to  have  encou- 
raged foreign  merchants  and  artisans  to  come  over  in 
greater  numbers  to  £ngland ;  which  might  hav^  excited 
&e  emulation  of  the  natives,  and  have  improved  their  skill. 
The  prisoners  in  the  kingdom  for  debts  and  crimes  are 
asserted,  in  an  act  of  parliament,  to  be  sixty  thousand 
persons  and  above  /  which  is  scarcely  credible.  Harrison 
asserts  that  72,000  criminals  were  executed  during  this 
reign  for  theft  and  robbery,  which  would  amount  nearly 
to  2000  a  year.  He  adds,  that  in  the  latter  end  of  £U* 
zabeth's  reign^  there  were  not  punished  capitally  4O0  in  a 
year :  It  appears  that  in  all  England,  there  are  not  at  pre- 
sent fifty  executed  for  those  crimes.  If  these  facts  be  just, 
there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  morals  since  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  And  this  improvement  has  been 
chiefly  owing  to  the  increase  of  industry  and  of  the  arts, 
which  have  given  maintenance,  and,  what  is  almost  of 
equal  importance,  occupation,  to  the  lower  classes. 

There  is  a  remarkable  clause  in  a  statute  passed  near 
the  beginmng  of  this  reign,^  by  which  we  might  be  indu- 
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CHAP,   ced  to  believe  that  England  was  extremely  decayed  froia 
XXXlli.  ^i^g  flourishing  condition  which  it  had  attaioed  in  preced- 
.  ^      ing  times.  It  had  been  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IL 
that  no  magistrate  in  town  or  borough,  who  by  his  office 
ought  to  keep  assize,  should  during  the  continuance  of 
his  magistracy,    sell,  either  in  wholesale  or  retail,  any 
wine  or  victuals*    This  law  seemed  equitable,  in  order  to 
prevent  fraud  or  private  views  in  fixing  the  assize :  -  Yet 
the  law  is  repealed  in  this  reign.    The  reason  assigned  is, 
that  ^*'  since  the  making  of  that  statute  and  ordinance, 
^^  many  and  the  most  part  of  all  the  dues,  boroughs,  and 
^^  towns  corporate,  within  the  realm  of  England,  are  fal- 
^^  len  in  ruin  and  decay,  and  are  not  inhabited  by  mer- 
^^  chants,  and  men  of  such  substance  as  at  the  time  of 
^'  making  that  statute  :   For  at  this  day  the  dweUers  and 
^^  inhabitants  of  the  same  cities  and  borou^s  are  com-* 
"  monly  bakers,  vintners,  fishmongers,  and  other  victu- 
"  allcrs,  and  there  remain  few  others  to  bear  the  offices*'' 
Men  have  such  a  propensity  to  exalt  past  times  above  the 
present,  that  it  seems  dangerous  to  credit  this  reasoning 
of  the  parliament,  without  farther  evidence  to  support  it* 
So  different  are  the  views  in  which  the  same  object  a{>* 
pears,  that  some  may  be  inclined  to  draw  an  opposite 
inference  from  this  fact.     A   more  regular  police  was 
established  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  than  in  any  for* 
mer  period,  and  a  stricter  administration  of  justice  ;   an 
advantage  which  induced  the  men  of  landed  property  to 
leave  the  provincial  towns,  and  to  retire  into  the  country. 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  in  a  speech  to  parliament,  represented 
it  as  a  proof  of  the  increase  of  riches,  that  the  customs 
had  increased  beyond  what  they  were  fbrmerly.'* 

JBuT  if  there  were  really  a  decay  of  commerce,  and 
industry,  and  populousness  in  England,  the^  statutes  of 
this  reign,  except  by  abolishing  monasteries,  and  re* 
trenching  holidays,  circumstances  of  considerable  moment, 
were  not  in  other  re.8pects  well  calcidated  to  remedy  the 
eviU  The  fixing  of  the  wages  of  artificers  was  attempted  i* 
Luxury  in  apparel  was  prohibited  by  repeated  statutes  ;^ 
and  probably  without  effect.     The  chancel\pr  and  other 
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QiiniBters  were  empcrwered  to  fix  the  price  of  p^ulttys    chap: 
cheese,  and  butter.*     A  statute  was  even  passed  to  fix  the   ^^^*^- 
price  of  beef,  pork,  mutton,  and  veal."*     Beef  and  pork      j,^;.^ 
were  ordered  to  be  sold  at  a  halfpenny  a  pound :  Mutton 
and  veal  at  a  halfpenny  half  a  £s»thing,  money  of  that  age* 
The  preamble  of  the  statute' says,  that  these  four  species 
of  butcher's  meat  were  the  food  of  the  poorer  sort.     This 
act  was  afterwards  repealed.** 

The  practice  of  depopulating  the  country,  by  aban« 
doning  tiUage,.  and  throwing  the  lands  into  pasturage,  still 
continued;**  as  appears  by  the  new  laws  which  were,  from 
Jkime  to  time,  enacted  against  that  practice*  The  king 
was  entitled  to  half  the  rents  of  the  land,  where  any  farm 
houses  were  allowed  to  fall  to  decay.^^  The  unskilful  hus- 
bandry was  probably  the  cause  why  the  proprietors  found 
no  profit  in  tillage.  The  number  of  sheep  allowed  to  be 
kept  in  one  flock  was  restrained  to  two  thousand.^  Some* 
.times,  says  the  statute,  one  proprietor,  or  farmer,  would 
keep  a  flock  of  twenty-four  thousand.  It  is  remarkaUe^ 
that  the  parliament  ascribes  the  increasing  price  of  mut« 
ton  to  this  increase  of  sheep:  Because,  say  they,  the 
commodity  being  gotten  into  few  hands,  the  price  of  it  is 
raised  at  pleasure.*^  .  It  is  more  probable  that  the  efiect 
proceeded  from  the^  daily  increase  of  money:  For  it 
seems  almost  impossible  that  such  a  commodity  tould  be 
engrossed* 

In  the  year  1544,  it  appears  that  an  acre  of  good  land 
in  Cambridgeshire  was  let  at  a  shilling,  or  about  fifteen 
pence  of  our  present  money.'  This  is  ten  times  cheaper 
than  the  usual  .rent  at  present.  But  commodities  were  not 
iibove  four  times  cheaper :  A  presumption  of  the  bad  bus- 
4>andry  in  ths^t  age. 

.  Some  laws  were  made  with  regard  to  Jbeggars  and 
vagrants ;'  ovut  of  the  circumstances  in  government  which 
humanity  would  n(iost  powerfully  recommend  to  a  benevo- 
lent legislator  ;  which  seems,  at  first  sight,  the  most  easily 
adjusted ;  and  which  is  yet  the  most  difficult  to  settle  in 
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NOTE,  [A]  p.  38. 


THAT  we  may  judge  how  arbitrary  a  court  that  of  the 
constable  of  England  was,  we  may  peruse  the  patent  granted  to 
the  earl  of  Rivers  in  this  reign,  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  Spelman's 
Glossary  in  verb.  OmstabiUarius ;  as  also,  more  fully  In  Rymer, 
vol.'^.  p.  581.  Here  is  a  clause  of  it:  Etulteriuade'Uberiorig'ra* 
Ha  noatra  eidem  comiti  de  Rivera  filenam  fioteatatem  damui  ad  coff^ 
noacendum  kST  flrocedenduniy  in  omnidua  i^  ainguUa  cauaia  ^  ncgO' 
Hiay  de  et  aufier  crimine  leaa  majeatatia  aeu  au/ier  occaaione  Cdete* 
riaque  catiaia^  quibuacunque  fier  fira^atum  comitem  de  Rivera^  con^ 
atabularium  AngUa'-^ua  in  curia  conatabularii  AngUa  ab  antigjiOp 
viz.  temfiore  dicti  donuni  Gulielmi  conqueaioriay  aeu  aliguo  tem/iore 
dtra  tractariy  audiriy  exuTninariy  aut  decidi  conaueveranty  cut  Jure 
debuerant  aut  debenty  cauaaaque  et  negotia  fintdicta  cum  omnidua 
et  aingulia  emergentibua^  incidentibUa  47  connexia^  audienduniy  eX" 
afrdnanduniy  etjine  debito  terminanduniy  e//am  sum  marie  et  de  pia- 
no, sine  strepituet  figura  justitiae,  sola  facti  veritate  inspecta,  ac 
etiam  manu  regiay  at  ofi/iartunum  viaum  fuerit  eidem  comiti  de  JR£- 
veray  vicea  noatraay  afi/iellatione  remota.  The  office  of  constable 
was  perpetual  in  the  monarchy ;  its  jurisdiction  was  not  limited 
to' times  of  war,  as  appears  from  this  patent,  and  as  we  learn  from 
Spelman :  Yet  its  authority  was  in  direct  contradiction  to  Magna 
Charta;  and  it  is  evident  that  no  regular  liberty  could  subsist 
with  it.  It  involved  a  full  dictatorial  power  continually  subsisting 
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4iff  the  state.  The  only  check  on  the  crown,  besides  the  want  of 
force  to  support  all  its  prerogatives,  was,  that  the  office  of  consta* 
ble  was  commonly  either  hereditary  or  during  life ;  and  the  person 
invested  with  it  was,  for  that  reason,  not  so  proper  an  instrument 
of  arbitrary  power  in  the  king.  Accordingly  the  office  was  sup- 
pressed by  Henry  VIII.  the  most  arbitrary  of  all  the  English 
princes.  The  practice,  however,  of  exercising  martial  law  still 
subsisted ;  and  was  not  abolished  till  the  Petition  of  Right  under 
Charles  I.  This  was  the  epoch  of  true  liberty,  confirmed  by  the 
Restoration,  and  enlarged  and  secured  by  the  Revolution. 


NOTE,  [B]  p.  47. 

WE  shall  give  an  instance:  Almost  all  the  historians, 
even  Comines,  and  the  continuator  of  the  annals  of  Croyland,  as- 
sert that  Edward  was  about  this  time  taken  prisoner  by  Clarence 
and  Warwic,  and  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  archbishop 
of  York,  brother  to  the  earl ;  but  being  allowed  to  take  the  di- 
version of  hunting  by  this  prelate,  he  made  his  escape,  and  after- 
wards chased  the  rebels  out  of  the  kingdom.  But  that  all  the 
story  is  false,  appears  from  Rymer,  where  we  find  that  the  king, 
throughout  all  this  period,  continually  exercised  his  authority, 
and  never  was  interrupted  in  his  government.  On  the  7th  of 
March  1470  he  gives  a  commission  of  array  to  Clarence,  whom 
he  then  imagined  a  good  subject;  and  on  the  23d  of  the  same 
month  we  find  him  issuing  an  order  for  apprehending  him.  Be- 
sides, in  the  king's  manifesto  against  the  duke  and  earl,  (Claus. 
10.  Edward  IV.  m.  7,  8.)  where  he  enumerates  all  their  treasons, 
he  mentions  no  such  fact:  He  does  not  so  much  as  accuse  them 
of  exciting  young  Welle's  rebellion:  He  only  says  that  they  ex- 
horted him  to  continue  in  his  rebellion.  We  may  judge  how 
smaller  facts  will  be  misrepresented  by  historians,  who  can  in 
the  most  material  transactions  mistake  so  grossly.  There  may 
even  some  doubt  arise  with  regard  to  the  proposal  of  marriage 
made  to  Bona  of  Savoy ;  though  almost  all  the  historians  concur 
in  it,  and  the  fact  be  very  likely  in  itself:  For  there  are  no  traces 
in  Rymer  of  any  such  embassy  of  Warwic's  to  France.  The 
chief  certainty  in  this  and  the  preceding  reign  arises  either  from 
public  records,  or  from  the  notice  taken  of  certain  passages  by 
the  French  historians.  On  the  contrary,  for  some  centuries  after 
the  conquest,  the  French  history  is  not  complete  without  the  as- 
sistance of  English  authors.  We  may  conjecture  that  the  reason 
of  the  scarcity  of  historians  during  this  period  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  convents,  which  ensued  so  soon  after:  Copies  of  the 
more  recent  historians  not  being  yet  sufficiently  dispersed,  these 
histories  have  perished. 
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NOTE,  [C]  p.  81. 

SIR  Thomas  More,  who  has  been  followed,  or  rather 
transcribed,  by  all  the  historisois  of  this  short  reign,  saf a,  that 
Jane  Shore  had  fallen  into  connexions  with  lord  Hastings ;  and 
this  account  agrees  best  with  the  course  of  the  events:  But  in  a 
proclamation  of  Richard^  to  be  found  in  Rymer,  voL  xii.  p.  304. 
the  marquis  of  Dorset  is  reproached  with  these  connexions.  This 
reproach,  however,  might  have  been  invented  by  Richard,  <h* 
founded  only  on  popular  rumour ;  and  is  not  sufficient  to  overba- 
lance the  authority  of  sir  Thomas  More.  The  proclamation  is  re- 
markable for  the  hypocritical  purity  of  manners  affected  by  Rich- 
ard :  This  bloody  and  treacherous  tyrant  upbraids  the  marquis 
and  otiiers  with  their  gallantries  and  intrigues  as  the  mOat  terri- 
ble enormities. 


NOTE,  [D]  p.  100. 

EVERY  one  that  has  perused  the  ancient  mcmkish  wri- 
ters knows,  that  however  barbarous  their  own  style,  they  are  ivSl 
of  allusions  to  the  Latin ^  classics,  especially  the  poets.  There 
seems  also,  in  those  middle  ages,  to  have  remained  many  ancient 
books  that  are  now  lost.  Malmesbury,  who  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.  and  king  Stephen,  quotes  Livy's  description  of  Ce- 
sar's passage  over  the  Rubicon.  Fitz-Stephen,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  6f  Henry  II.  alludes  to  a  passage  in  the  larger  history  of 
Sallust.  In  the  collection  of  letters,  which  passes  under  the  name 
of  Thonias  d  Becket,  we  see  how  familiar  all  the  ancient  history 
and  ancient  books  were  to  the  more  ingenious  and  more  digni- 
fied churchmen  of  that  time,  and  consequently  how  much  that 
order  of  men  must  have  surpassed  all  the  other  members  of  so- 
ciety. That  prelate  and  his  friends  call  each  other  philosophers 
in  all  the  course  of  their  correspondence,  and  consider  the  rest 
of  the  world  as  sunk  in  total  ignorance  and  barbarism. 


NOTE,  [E]  p.  173. 

STOWE,  Baker,  Speed,  Biondi,  Holingshed,  Bacon.  Some 
late  writers,  particularly  Mr.  Carte,  have  doubted  whether  Per- 
kin  were  an  impostor,  and  have  even  asserted  him  to  be  the  true 
Plantagenet.  But  to  refute  this  opinion,  we  need  only  reflect  on 
the  following  particulars:  (1.)  Though  the  circumstances  of  the 
wars  between  the  two  roses  be,  in  general,  involved  in  great  ob- 
scurity, yet  is  there  a  most  luminous  ray  thrown  on  all  the  trans- 
actions during  the  usurpation  of  Richard,  and  the  murder  of  the 
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two  young  ^priAcjB&y  by  the  narratite  of  sir  Thomas  More,  whosd 
singular. m^ntkniinityt  probity,  and  judgment,  make  him  an  evi' 
dence  beyond  all  exception  I  No  historian,  either  of  ancient  or 
modem  times,  can  possibly  have  more  weight :  He  may  also  be 
justly  esteemed  a  contemporary  with  regard  to  the  murder  of 
the  two  princess  F<h*  though  he  was  but  five  years  of  age  when 
that  event  h^^PP^ned,  he  lived  and  was  educated  among  the  chief 
actors  during  the  period  of  Richard :  And  it  is  plain,  from  his 
Barratiye  itself,  which  is  often  extremely  circumstantial,  that  he 
bad  the  particulars  from  the  eyewitnesses  themselves:  His  au- 
thority, therefore,  is  irresistible ;  and  sufficient  to  overbalance  a 
hun4red  little  doubts  and  scruples  and  objections.  For  in  reality 
his  narrative  is  liable  to  no  solid  objection,  nor  is  there  any  mis- 
take detected  in  it.  He  says,  indeed,  that  the  protector's  parti- 
sans, particularly  Dr.  Shaw,  spread  abroad  rumours  of  Edward 
IV .*s  precontract  with  Elizabeth  Lucy ;  whereas  it  now  appears 
from  record,  that  the  parliament  afterwards  declared  the  king's 
children  illegitimate,  on  pretence  of  his  precontract  with  Lady 
Eleanor  Talbot.  But  it  must  be  remarked,  that  neither  of  these 
precontracts  was  ever  so  much  as  attempted  to  be  proved :  And 
why  might  not  the  protector's  flatterers  and  partisans  have  made 
use  sometimes  of  one  false  rumour,  sometimes  of  another?  Sir 
Thomas  More  mentions  the  one  rumour  as  well  as  the  other^ 
and  treats  them  both  lightly^  as  they  deserved.  It  is  also  thought 
incredible  by  Mr.  Carte,  that  Dr.  Shaw  should  have  been  en* 
couraged  by  Richard  to  calunmiate  openly  his    mother  the 
dutchess  of  York,  with  whom  that  prince  lived  in  good  terms. 
But  if  there  be  any  difficulty  in  this  supposition,  we  need  only 
suppose  that  Dr.  Shaw  might  have  concerted,  in  general,  his 
sermon  with  the  protector  or  his  ministers,  and  yet  have  chosen 
himself  the  particular  topics,  and  chosen  them  very  foolishly. 
This  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  the  case,  by  the  disgrace  into 
which  he  fell  afterwards,  and  by  the  protector's  neglect  of  him* 
(2.)  If  sir  Thomas's  quality  of  contemporary  be  disputed  with 
regard  to  the  duke  of  Glocester^s  protectorate,  it  cannot  possibly 
be  disputed  with  regard  to  Perkin's  imposture :  He  was  then  a 
man,  and  had  a  full  opportunity  of  knowing  and  examining  and      * 
judging  of  the  truth.  In  asserting  that  the  duke  of  York  was 
murdered  by  his  unde,  he  certainly  asserts,  in  the  most  express 
terms,  that  Perkin  who  personated  him  was  an  impostor.  (3.) 
There  is  another  great  genius  who  has  carefully  treated  this 
point  of  history ;  so  great  a  genius  as  to  be  esteemed  with  justice 
one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  nation,  and  indeed  one  of  the 
most  sublime  writers  that  any  age  or  nation  has  produced.  It  is 
lord  Bacon  I  mean,  who  has  related  at  full  length,  and  without 
the  least  doubt  or  hesitation,  all  the  impostures  of  Perkin  War- 
bee.  If  it  be  objected,  that  lord  Bacon  was  no  contemporary,  and 
Vol.  III.  O  o  o 
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that  ure  have  the  same  niatetiah  as  he  upon  'ii^iteW  to  form  em* 
judgment;  h  most  be  remarked,  that  lord  Baam*  pkdiil^  com* 
posed  his  elaborate  and  exact  hist<M7  from  many  recorda  andfMb^ 
pers  which  are  now  lost,  and  that,  consequently,  he  is  always  lo 
be  cited  as  an  original  historian.  It  were  very  strange,  if  Bin 
Carte's  opinion  were  just,  that  among  all  the  papers  which  lord 
Bacon  perused,  he  never  found  any  reason  to  suspect  Perkin  to 
be  the  true  Plantagenet.  There  was  at  that  time  no  interest  ih 
defaming  Richer rd  111.  Bacon,  besides,  is  a  very  unbiassed  hiato* 
rian,  nowise  partial  to  Henry :  We  know  the  detail  of  that  prince's 
oppressive  government  from  him  alone.  It  may  only  be  thought} 
that  in  summing  up  his  character,  he  has  laid  the  colours  of  blaine 
more  faintly  than  the  very  facts  he  mentions  seem  to  require. 
Let  me  remark,  in  passing,  as  a  singularityi  how  much  English 
history  has  been  beholden  to  four  great  men,  w)io  have  possessed 
the  highest  dignity  in  the  law,  More,  Bacon,  Clarendon,  and 
Whitlocke.  (4)  But  if  contemporary  evidence  be  so  much  sought 
after,  there  may  in  this  case  be  produced  the  strongest  and  most 
undeniable  in  the  world.  The  queen  dowager,  her  son  the  mar- 
quis of  Dorset,  a  man  of  excellent  understanding,  sir  Edward 
Woodville,  her  brother,  sir  Thomas  St.  Leger,  who  had  married 
the  king's  sister,  sir  John  Bourchier,  sir  Robert  Wllloughby,  rfr 
Giles  Daubeney,  sir  Thomas  Arundel,  the  Courtneys,  the  Che* 
neys,  the  Talbots,  the  Stanleys,  and  in  a  word,  all  the  partisans 
of  the  house  of  York,  that  is,  the  men  of  chief  dignity  in  the  na* 
tion ;  all  these  great  persons  were  so  assured  of  the  murder  of 
the  two  princes,  that  they  applied  to  the  earl  of  Richmond,  the 
mortal  enemy  of  their  party  and  family ;  they  projected  to  set 
him  on  the  throne,  which  must  have  been  utter  ruin  to  them  if 
the  princes  were  alive ;  and  they  stipulated  to  marry  him  to  the 
princess  Elizabeth,  as  heir  to  the  crown,  who  in  that  case  was  no 
heir  at  all.  Had  each  of  those  persons  written  the  memoirs  rf 
his  own  times,  would  he  not  have  said  that  Richard  murdered  his 
nephews  ?  Or  would  their  pen  be  a  better  declaration,  than  their 
actions,  of  their  real  sentiments?  (5)  But  we  have  another  con-  • 
temporary  authority  still  better  than  even  these  great  persons,  so 
much  interested  to  know  the  truth :  It  is  that  of  Richard  him- 
self: He  projected  to  marry  his  niece,  a  very  unusual  alliance 
in  England,  in  order  to  unite  her  title  with  his  own.  Hfe  knew, 
therefore,  her  title  to  be  good :  For  as  to  the  declaration  of  her 
illegitimacy,  as  it  went  upon  no  proof,  or  even  pretence  of  proof, 
.  it  was  always  regarded  with  the  utmost  contempt  by  the  nation, 
and  was  considered  as  one  of  those  parliamentary  transactions  so 
frequent  in  that  period,  which  were  scandalous  in  themselves, 
and  had  no  manner  of  authority.  It  was  even  so  much  despised 
as  not  to  be  reversed  by  parliament,  after  Henry  and  Elizabeth 
were  on  the  throne.  (6)  We  have  also,  as  contemporary  evidences 
the  universal  established  opinion  of  the  age^  both  abroad  and  at 
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borne.  T)m  point  was  regarded  as  so  uncontroverted>  that  when 
fiichard  notified  his  accession  to  the  court  of  Francei  that  court 
was  struck  with  horror  at  his  abominable  parricidcyin  murdering 
both  his  nephews,  as  Philip  de  Comines  tells  us ;  and  this  senti- 
ment went  to  such  an  unusual  height,  that,  as  we  learn  from  the 
"Same  author,  t^e  court  would  not  make  the  least  reply  to  him. 
(7)  The  same  reasons  which  convinced  that  age  of  the  patricide 
still  subsist,  and  ought  to  carry  the  most  undoubted  evidence  to 
us }  namely^  the  very  circumstance  of  the  sudden  disappearance 
of  the  princes  from  the  Tower,  and  their  appearance  no  where 
else.   Every  one  said,  they  have  not  eacafied  Jrom  their  uncle^for 
be  makes  no  search  after  them:  He  has  not  co?iveyed  them  eise^ 
Vfhere:  For  it  is  hia  bitaineaa  to  declare  *o,  in  order  to  remove  the 
imfiutation  of  murder  from  himaelf  He  never  would  needlessly  sub- 
ject himself  to  the  infamy  and  danger  of  being  esteemed  a  fiarri- 
cide^  vnthout  acquiring  the  security  attending  that  crime.    They 
were  in  his  custody  :  He  is  answerable  for  them :  If  he  gives  ng 
account  ofthemj  as  he  has  afilain  interest  in  their  deaths  he  must^ 
by  every  rule  of  common  sensCy  be  regarded  as  the  murderer.  His 
flagrant  usur/^ttionf  as  well  as  his  other  treacherous  and  cruel  ac» 
Honsy  makes  no  better  be  exfiected  from  him.   He  could  not  say^ 
with  Cainj  that  he  was  not  his  nefihews*  keefier.   This  reasoning, 
which  was  irrefragable  at  the  very  first,  became  every  day 
stronger,  from  Richard's  continued  silence,  and  the  general  and 
total  ignorance  of  tlie  place  of  these  princes'  abode.  Richard's 
Itign  lasted  about  two  years  beyond  this  period ;  and  surely  he 
could  not  have  found  a  better  expedient  for  disappointing  the  earl 
pf  Richmond's  projects,  as  well  as  justifying  his  own  character, 
than  the  producing  of  his  nephews.  (8)  If  it  were  necessary, 
amidst  the  blaze  of  evidence,  to  produce  proofs,  which  in  any 
other  case  would  have  been  regarded  as  considerable,  and  would 
have  carried  great  validity  with  them,  I  might  mention  Dighton 
«nd  Tyrrel's  account  of  the  murder.  This  last  gentleman  espe- 
cially was  not  likely  to  subject  himself  to  the  reproach  of  so 
great  a  crime,  by  an  imposture  which  it  appears  did  not  acquire 
him  the  favor  of  Henry.  (9)   The  duke  of  York,  being  a  boy 
of  nine  years  of  age,  could  not  have  made  his  escape  without  the 
assistapce  of  some  elder  persons.   Would  it  not  have  been  their 
chief  concern  instantly  to  convey  intelligence  of  so  great  an  event 
to  his  mother  the  queen  dowager,  to  his  aunt  the  dutchess  of 
Burgundy,  and  to  the  other  friends  of  the  family  ?  The  dutchess 
protected  Simnel;  a  project  wh|ch,  had  it  b6en  successful,  must 
have  ended  in  the  crowning  of  Warwic,  and  the  exclusion  of 
the.duke  of  York !  This,  among  many  other  proofs,  evinces  that 
^  was  ignorant  of  the  escape  of  that  prince,  which  is  impossible 
lukd  it  been  real.  (10)  The  total  ^lence  with  regard  to  the  per- 
sons who  aided  him  in  his  escape,  as  also  with  regard  to  the 
place  of  his  abode  during  more  than  eight  years,  is  a  sufficient 
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proof  of  the  imposture.  (11)  Perkin*8  own  account  of  his  escape 
is  incredible  and  absurd.  He  said  that  murderers  were  employed 
by  his  uncle  to  kill  him  and  his  brother:  They  perpetrated  the 
crime  against  his  brother ;  but  took  compasnon  on  him,  and  al- 
lowed him  to  escape.  This  account  is  contained  in  all  the  histo- 
rians of  that  age.  (12)  Perkin  himself  made  a  full  confession  of 
his  imposture  no  less  than  three  times ;  once  when  he  surren- 
dered himself  prisoner,  a  second  time  when  he  was  set  in  the 
stocks  at  Cheapside  and  Westminster,  and  a  third  time,  which 
carries  undoubted  evidence,  at  the  foot  of  the  gibbet  on  which  he 
was  hanged.  Not  the  least  surmise  that  the  confession  had  ever 
been  procured  by  torture :  And  surely  the  last  time  he  had  no- 
thing farther  to  fear.  (13)  Had  not  Henry  been  assured  that  Per- 
kin was  a  ridiculous  impostor,  disavowed  by  the  whole  nation,  he 
never  would  have  allowed  him  to  live  an  hour  after  he  came  into 
his  power;  much  less  would  he  have  twice  pardoned  him.  His 
treatment  of  the  innocent  earl  of  Warwic,  who  in  reality  had  no 
title  to  the  crown,  is  a  sufficient  confirmation  of  this  reasoning. 
(14)  We  know  with  certainty  whence  the  whole  imposture  came, 
namely,  from  the  intrigues  of  the  dutchess  of  Bvrgundy :  She 
had  before  acknowledged  and  supported  Lambert  Simnel,  an 
avowed  impostor.  It  it  remarkable  that  Mr.  Carte,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  weight  of  the  dutchess's  testimony  in  &vour  of  Per- 
kin, suppresses  entirely  this  material  fact :   A  strcmg  effect  of 
party  prejudices,  and  this  author's  desire  of  blackening  Henry 
VII.  whose  hereditary  title  to  the  crown  was  defective.  (15) 
There  never  was  at  that  time  any  evidence  or  shadow  of  evi- 
dence produced  of  Perkin's  identity  with  Richard  Plantagenet. 
Richard  had  disappeared  when  near  nine  years  of  age,  and  Per* 
kin  did  not  appear  till  he  was  a  man.  Could  any  one  from  his 
aspect  pretend  then  to  be  sure  of  the  identity  ?  He  had  got  some 
stories  concerning  Richard's  childhood,  and  the  court  of  Eng- 
land :  But  all  that  it  was  necessary  for  a  boy  of  nine  to  remark 
or  remember,  was  easily  suggested  to  him  by  the  dutchess  of 
Burgundy,  or  Prion,  Henry's  secretary,  or  by  any  body  that  had 
ever  lived  at  court.  It  is  true,  many  persons  of  note  were  at  first 
deceived ;  but  the  discontents  against  Henry's  government,  and 
the  general  enthusiasm  for  the  house  of  York,  account  suffi- 
ciently for  this  temporary  delusion.  Every  body's  eyes  were 
opened  long  before  Perkin's' death.  (16)  The  circumstance  of 
finding  the  two  dead  bodies  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  is  not 
surely  indifferent.  They  were  found  in  the  very  place  which 
More,  Bacon,  and  other  ancient  authors,  had  assigned  as  the 
place  of  interment  of  the  young  princes:   The  bones  corres- 
ponded, by  their  size,  to  the  age  of  the  princes:  The  secret  and 
irregular  place  of  their  interment,  not  being  in  holy  ground, 
proves  that  the  boys  had  been  secretly  murdered:  And  in  the 
Tower  no  boys  but  those  who  are  very  nearly  related  to  thecrown 
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can  be  exposed  to  a  Tiolent  death :  If  we  compare  all  these 
circumstances,  we  shall  iind  that  the  inference  is  just  and 
strong)  that  they  were  the  bodies  of  Edward  the  Fifth  and  his 
brother;  the  very  inference  that  was  drawn  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery. 

*  Since  the  fmblication  of  this  History^  Mr.  Walpole  haa  ftub" 
Ushed  hia  HUtoric  Doubts  concerning  Richard  III.  JVbthing  can 
be  a  stronger  proof  hov)  ingenious  and  agreeable  that  gentleman* s 
pen  isy  than  his  being  able  to  make  an  inquiry  concerning  a  remote 
fioint  of  English  history^  an  object  of  general  conversation.  The 
Jbregoing  note  has  been  enlarged  on  account  of  that  performance. 


NOTE,  [F]  p.  185. 

ROT.  Pari.  3  H.  VII.  n.  17.  The  preamble  is  remarka- 
ble,  and  shows  the  state  of  the  nation  at  that  time.  «  The  king, 
our  sovereign  lord,  remembereth  how  by  our  unlawful  mainte- 
<(  nances,  giving  of  liveries,  signs  and  tokens,  retaindersby  inden* 
« tyres,  promises,  oaths,  writings,  and  other  embraceries  of  his 
<<  subjects,  untrue  demeanings  of  sheriffs  in  making  pannels,  and 
«'  untrue  returns  by  taking  money,  by  juries,  &c.  the  policy  of 
<«  this  nation  is  most  subdued."  It  must  indeed  be  confessed,  that 
such  a  state  of  the  country  required  discretionary  power  in  the 
sovereign;  nor  will  the  same  maxims  of  government  suit  such 
a  rude  people,  that  may  be  proper  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
society.  The  establishment  of  the  Star-chamber,  or  the  enlarge- 
ment of  its  power  in  the  I'eign  of  Henry  VII.  might  have  been 
as  vise  as  the  abolition  of  it  in  that  of  Charles  I. 


NOTE,  [G]  p.  18r. 

THE  duke  of  Northumberland  has  lately  printed  a  house- 
hold book  of  an  old  earl  of  that  family  who  lived  at  this  time : 
The  author  has  been  favoured  with  the  perusal  of  it ;  and  it  con- 
tains nnrany  curious  particulars,  which  mark  the  manners  and 
Ivay  of  living  in  that  rude,  not  to  say  barbarous,  age ;  as  well  as 
the  prices  of  commodities.  I  have  extracted  a  few  of  them 
frpm  that  piece,  which  gives  a  true  picture  of  ancient  manners, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  singular  monuments  that  English  antiqui- 
ty afibrds  us ;  For  we  may  be  confident  however  rude  the  strokes, 
that  no  baron's  family  was  on  a  nobler  or  more  splendid  footing. 
The  family  consists  of  166  persons,  masters  and  servants :  Fifty- 
seven  strangers  are  reckoned  upon  every  day:  On  the  whole  223. 
Two-pence  halfpenny  are  supposed  to  be  the  daily  expense  of  each 
for  meat,  drink,  and  firing.  This  would  niake  a  groat  of  our  pre- 
•sent  money :  Supposing  provisons  between  three  and  four  times 
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cheaper,  it  would  be  equiralent  to  fourteen  pence :  No  great  sum 

for  a  nobleman's  housekeeping ;  especially  considering,  that  the 
chief  expense  of  a  family  at  that  time  consisted  in  nieat  and 
drink :  For  the  sum  allotted  by  the  earl  for  his  whole  annual  ex* 
pense  is  1 1 1 8  pounds  seventeen  shillings  and  eight-pence ;  meat, 
drink,  and  firing  cost  7^6  pounds  eleven  shillings  and  two-pence, 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  whole :  In  a  modern  family  it  is  ixot 
above  a  third,  157,  158,  159.  The  whole  expense  of  the  earl's 
family  is  managed  with  an  exactness  that  is  very  rigid,  and,  if 
we  make  no  allowance  for  ancient  manners,  such  as  may  seem 
to  border  on  an  extreme ;  insomuch,  that  the  number  of  pieces 
which  must  be  cut  out  of  every  quarter  of  beef,  mutton,  pork, 
veal,  nay  stock  fish  and  salmon,  are  determined,  and  must  be  en- 
tered and  accounted  for  by  the  different  clerks  appointed  for  that 
purpose:  If  a  servant  be  absent  a  day,  his  mess  is  struck  off:  If 
he  go  on  my  lord's  business,  board  wages  are  allowed  him,  eight- 
pence  a-day  for  his  journey  in  winter,  five -pence  in  summer; 
When  he  stays  in  any  place,  two-pence  a-day  are  allowed  him, 
beside  the  maintenance  of  his  horse.  Somewhat  above  a  quarter 
of  wheat  is  allowed  for  every  month  throughout  the  year ;  and 
the  wheat  is  estimated  at  five  shillmgs  and  eight-pence  a  quarter. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  quaters  of  malt  are  allowed,  at  four  shil- 
lings a  quarter :  Two  hogsheads  are  to  be  made  of  a  quarter ; 
which  amounts  to  about  a  bottle  and  a  third  of  beer  a-day  to  each 
person,  p.  4.  and  the  beer  will  not  be  very  strong.   One  hun- 
dred and  nine  fat  beeves  are  to  be  bought  at  Allhallow-tide> 
at  thirteen  shillings  and  four-pence  a-piece:  And  twenty-four 
lean  beeves  to  be  bought  at  St.  Helens  at  eight  shillings  a-piece : 
'  These  are  to  be  put  into  the  pastures  to  feed ;  and  are  to  serve 
from  Midsummer  to  Michaelmas ;  which  is  consequently  the 
only  time  that  the  family  eats  fresh  beef:  During  all  the  rest  of 
the  year  they  live  on  salted  meat,  p.  5.  One  hundred  and  sixty 
gallons  of  mustard  are  allowed  in  a  year ;  which  seem  indeed  re- 
quisite for  the  salt  beef,  p.  1 8.  Six  hundred  and  forty-seven  sheep 
are  allowed,  at  twenty -pence  a-piec^  ;  and  these  seem  also  to  be 
all  eat  salted,  except  between  Lammas  and  Michaelmas^  p.  5. 
Only  twenty-five  hogs  are  allowed  at  two  shillings  a-piece ;  twen- 
ty-eight veals  at  twenty-pence ;  forty  lambs  at  ten-pence  or  a 
shilling,  p.  r.  These  seem  to  be  reserved  for  my  lord's  table,  or 
that  of  the  upper  servants,  called  the  knights'  t^^ble.  The  other 
servants,  as  they  eat  salted  meat  almost  through  the  whole  year, 
and  with  few  or  no  vegetables,  had  a  very  bad  and  unhealthy  diet: 
So  that  there  cannot  be  any  thing  more  erroneous  than  the  mag- 
nificent ideas  formed  of  the  Roast  beef  qf  old  England,  We  must 
entertain  as  mean  an  idea  of  its  cleanliness :  Only  seventy  ells  of 
linen  at  eight-pence  an  ell  are  annually  allowed  for  this  great  fa- 
mily :  No  sheets  were  used :  This  linen  was  made  into  eight  table- 
cloths for  my  lord's  tabl^e;  and  one  tablecloth  for  the  knights'  p* 


f^  TItts  Inst^  I  suppose,  was  washed  only  once  a  month.  Only 
tavtf  diiUings  are  allowed  for  washing  throughout  the  whole 
year;  and  roost  of  it  seems  expended  on  the  linen  belonging 
to  the  chapel.  The  drinking,  however,  was  tolerable,  namely,  ten 
tons' and' two  hogsheads  of  Gascogny  wine,  at  the  rate  of  four 
pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  four-pence  a  ton,  p.  6.  Only  ninety* 
ime  dosen  of  candles  for  the  whole  year,  p.  14.  The  family  rose  at 
fiix  in  the  morning,  dined  at  ten,  and  supped  at  four  in  the  after* 
ikKMi :  The  gates  were  all  shut  at  nine,  and  no  farther  ingress  or 
egress  permitted,  p.  314.  318.  My  lord  and  lady  have  set  on  their 
table,  for  breakfast  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  quart  of  beer  ; 
as  much  wine ;  two  pieces  c£  salt  fish,  six  red  herrings,  four  white 
ones,  or  a  dish  of  sprats.  In  flesh  days  half  a  chyne  of  mutton^ 
or  a  chyne  of  beef  boiled,  p.  73.  75.  Mass  is  ordered  to  be  said  at 
six  o'clock,  in  order,  says  the  household  book,  that  all  my  lord's 
servants  may  rise  early,  p.  170.  Only  twenty -four  fires  are  allow- 
ed, beside  the  kitchen  and  hall,  and  most  of  these  have  only  a 
peck  of  coals  a-day  allowed  them,  p.  99.  After  Ladyday  no  fires 
permitted  in  the  rooms,  except  half-fires  in  my  lord's  and  lady's> 
and  lord  Piercy's  and  the  nursery,  p.  101.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  my  lord  kept  house  in  Yorkshire,  where  there  is  certainly 
much  cold  weather  after  Ladyday.   Eighty  chalders  of  coals^ 
at  four  shillings  and  two-pence  a  chalder,  suffice  throughout  the 
whole  year ;  and  because  coal  will  not  burn  without  wood,  says 
the  household  book,  sixty-four  loads  of  great  wood  are  also  al«* 
lowed,  at  twelve  pence  a  load,  p.  22.  This  is  a  proof  that  grates 
W%re  not  then  used.    Here  is  an  article.  It  is  devised  that  from 
thenceforth  no  cafions  to  he  bought  but  only  for  my  lord's  own  mesSf 
and  that  the  said  cafions  shall  be  bought  for  two-fience  a^fiiece^  leanf 
mid  fed  in  the  poultry ;  and  master  chamberlain  and  the  stexttardi 
be  fed  with  cafions  ^  if  there  be  strangers  sitting  with  them^  p.  102. 
Pigs  are  to  be  bought  at  three-pence  or  a  groat  a-piece :  Geese 
at  the  same  price :  Chickens  at  halfpenny :  Hens  two-pence,  and 
only  for  the  above  mentioned  tables.   Here  is  another  article. 
Item^  it  is  thought  good  that  no  filovers  be  bought  at  no  season  but 
only  in  Christmas  and  firincifial  feasts^  and  my  lord  to  be  served 
therewith)  and  his  board-end^  and  none  other^  and  to  be  bought  for 
a  penny  a-fiiece,  or  afienny  halfpenny  at  most^  p.  103.  Woodcocks 
are  to  be  bought  at  the  same  price.  Partridges  at  two-pence,  p. 
104,  105.  Pheasants  a  shilling ;  peacocks  the  same,  p.  106.  My 
lord  keeps  only  twenty-seven  horses  in  his  stable  at  his  own 
charge :  His  upper  servants  have  allqwance  for  maintaining  their 
<iwn  horses,  p.  126.  These  horses  are,  six  gentle  horses  as  they 
are  called,  at  hay  and  hard  meat  throughout  the  whole  year,  four 
palfreys,  three  hobbies  and  nags,  three  sumpter  horses,  six  horses 
for  those  servants  to  whom  my  lord  fui-nishes  a  horse,  two  sump- 
ter horses  more,  and  three  mill  horses,  two  for  carrying  the  corn, 
and  one  for  grinding  it ;  whence  we  may  infer^  that  miils^  either 
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water  or  vrind  mills,  were  then  unknown ;  at  least  very. ndres  Be* 
^des  these,  there  are  seven  great  trotting  horses  for  the  chatxwt 
or  -wagon.  He  allows  a  peck  of  oats  a  daj,  besides  loayes  made- 
of  beans,  for  his  principal  horses:  the  oats  at  twenty^peiice^  the. 
beans  at  two  shillings  a  quatter.  The  load  of  hay  is  at  two  shU* 
lings  and  eight-pence.  When  my  lord  is  on  a  journey  he  carries^ 
thirty-six  horsemen  along  with  him ;  together  with  bed  and  other. 
accommodation,  p.  157.  The  inns,  it  seems,  could  afford  nothing; 
tolerable.  My  lord  passes  the  year  in  three  country-seats,  all  in 
Yorkshire,  Wrysel,  Leckenfield,  and  Topclyffe ;  but  he  has  for- 
niture  only  for  one.  He  carries  every  thing  sdong  with  him,  bedS) 
tables,  chairs,  kitchen  utensils,  all  which  we  may  conclude  were 
so  coarse,  that  they  could  not  be  spoilt  by  the  carriage.  Yet  se- 
venteen  carts  and  one  wagon  suiHce  for  the  whole,  p*  391.  One 
cart  suffices  for  all  his  kitchen  utensils,  cooks'  beds.  Sec.  p,  388* 
One  remarkable  circumstance  is,  that  he  has  eleven  priests  in 
his  house,  besides  seventeen  persons,  chanters,  musicians,  &c.  be- 
longing to  his  chapel :  Yet  he  has  only  two  cooks  for  a  family  of 
323  persons,  p.  325.*  Their  meals  were  certainly. dressed  in  the 
slovenly  manner  of  a  ship's  company.  It  is  amusing  to  observe 
the  pompous  and  even  royal  style  assumed  by  this  Tartar  chief> 
he  does  not  give  any  orders,  though  only  for  the  right  Braking  of 
mustardj  but  it  is  introduced  with  this  preamble,  It  ^eetneth  good 
io  us  and  our  council.  If  we  consider  the  magnificent  and  ele- 
gant manner  in  which  the  Venetian  and  other  Italian  noblemen 
then  lived,  with  the  progress  made  by  the  Italians  in  literature 
and  the  fine  arts,  we  shall  not  wonder  that  they  considered  the 
ultramontane  nations  as  barbarous.  The  Flemish  also  seem  to  have, 
much  excelled  the  English  and  even  the  French.  Yet  the  earl  is 
sometimes  not  deficient  in  generosity:  He  pays  for  instance,  an 
annual  pension  of  a  groat  a-year  to  my  lady  of  Walsingham,  for 
her  ijiterest  in  Heaven ;  the  samesum  to  the  holy  bkxxfat  HaleSj 
p.  337.  No  mention  is  any  where  made  of  plate ;  but  only  of  the 
hiring  of  pewter  vessels.  The  servants  seem  all  to  hare  bought 
their  own.  clothes  from  their  wages. 


NOTE,  [H]  p.  253. 

PROTESTANT  writers  have  imagined,  that  because  a 
man  could  purchase  for  a  shilling  an  indulgence  for  the  most 
enormous  and  unheard  of  crimes,  there  must  necessarily  have 
ensued  a  total  dissolution  of  morality,  and  consequently  of  civil 
society,  from  the  practices  of  the  Romish  church.  They  do  not 


*  In  another  place  mention  is  made  of  four  cooks,  p.  388.  But  I  sup- 
pose that  the  two  servants  called,  in  p.  325,  groom  of  the  larder,  and 
child  of  the  scullery,  are,  n.  p.  388,  comprehended  in  the  number  of  cooks. 
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cmnder  tlmt  after  all  these  indttlgences  were  promulgated),  them 
still  remained)  (besides  Hellfire)  the  pumshment  by  the  civil 
magistratef  the  infamy  of  the  world*  and  secret  remorses  of  con- 
adLence,  which  are  the  great  motives  ^at  operate  on  mankind* 
The  pMlosophy  of  Cicero^  who  allowed  of  Elyaium^  but  rejected 
aH  Tartaru9^  was  a  much  more  universal  indulgence  than  that 
preached  by  ArcenU^oldi  or  Tetzel:  Yet  nobody  will  suspect  Cicero 
of  any  design  to  promote  immorality.  The  sale  of  indulgences 
■eemS)  therefore,  no  more  criminal  than  any  other  cheat  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  or  of  any  other  church.  The  reformers,  by  en- 
tirely abolishing  purgatory,  did  really,  instead  of  partial  indul- 
^nces  sold  by  the  pope,  give  gratis  a  general  indulgence  of  a 
similar  nature  for  all  crimes  and  oiTences  without  exception  or  « 

distinction.  The  souls  once  consigned  to  Hell  were  never  sup- 
posed to  be  redeemable  by  any  price.  There  is  on  record  only 
one  instance  of  a  damned  soul  that  was  saved,  and  that  by  the 
special  intercession  of  the  Virgin.  See  Pascal's  Provincial  Let- 
ters An  indulgence  saved  the  perscm  who  purchased  it  from, 
purgatory  only. 

NOTE,  [I]  p.  265. 

}T  b  said  that  when  Henry  heard  that  the  commons  made 
a  great  difficulty  of  granting  the  required  supply,  he  was  so  pro- 
voked that  be  sent  for  Edward  Montague,  one  of  the  members 
who  had  a  considerable  influence  on  the  house ;  and  he  being  intro- 
duced to  his  majesty,  had  the  mortification  to  hear  him  speak  in 
these  words:  Hoi  man  J  tuill  theynot  suffer  my  bill  to  fiaaa?  And 
laying  his  hand  on  Montague's  head,  who  was  then  on  his  knees 
before  him,  Get  my  bill  fiaaaed  by  to^morrowy  or  else  to-morrow 
tf^  head  of  yours  shall  be  off.  This  cavalier  manner  of  Henry 
succeeded ;  for  next  day  the  bill  passed.  Colin* s  British  Peerage. 
Grove's  Life  of  fVolsey.  We  are  told  by  Hall^  fol.  38.  that  car-^ 
dinal  Wolsey  endeavoured  to  terrify  the  citizens  of  London  into 
the  general  loan  exacted  in  1525,  and  told  them  plainly,  that  it 
were  better  that  some  should  stffer  indigence  than  that  the  king  at 
this  time  should  lack;  and  therefore  beware  and  resist  notj  nor  ruf' 
fie  not  in  this  casCy  for  it  may  fortune  to  cost  some  fieofile  their 
heads.  Such  was  the  style  employed  by  this  king  and  his  minis- 
ters. 

NOTE,  [K]  p.  304. 

THE  first  article  of  the  charge  against  the  cardinal  is  his 
procudng  th^  legatine  power,  which,  however,  as  it  was  certain* 
ly  done  with  the  king's  consent  and  permission,  cogl^  be  nowise 
Vot.  III.  P  p  p 
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criminal.  Many  of  the  other  articles 'also  regard  the  mere  exer-* 
cise  of  that  power.  Some  articles  impute  to  him  as  crimes^  par- 
ticular actions,  which  were  natural  or  unavoidable  to  any  man 
that  was  prime  minister  with  so  unlimited  an  authority ;  such  as 
receiving  first  all  letters  from  the  king's  ministers  abroad,  re- 
ceiving first  all  visits  from  foreign  ministers,  desiring  that  all  ap- 
plications should  be  made  through  him.  He  was  also  accused 
of  naming  himself  with  the  king,  as  if  he  had  been  his  fellow^ 
the  king  and  /.  It  is  reported,  that  sometimes  he  even  put  his 
own  name  before  the  king's  ego  ks^  rex  meua.  But  this  mode  of 
expression  is  justified  by  the  Latin  idiom.  It  is  remarkable  that 
his  whispering  in  the  king's  ear,  knowing  himself  to  be  affected 
with  venereal  distempers,  is  an  article  against  him.  Many  of  the 
charges  are  general,  and  incapable  of  proof.  Lord  Herbert  goes  so 
far  as  to  affirm  that  no  man  ever  fell  from  so  high  a  station  who 
had  so  few  real  crimes  objected  to  him.  This  opinion  is  perhaps 
a  little  too  favourable  to  the  cardinal.  Yet  the  refutation  of  the 
articles  by  Cromwel,  and  their  being  rejected  by  a  house  of  com- 
mons, even  in  this  arbitrary  reign,  is  almost  a  demonstration  of 
Wolsey's  innocence.  Henry  was,  no  doubt,  entirely  bent  on  his 
destruction,  when  on  his  failure  by  a  parliamentary  impeachment, 
he  attacked  him  upon  the  statute  of  provisors,  which  afforded 
him  so  little  just  hold  on  that  minister.  For  that  this  indictment 
was  subsequent  to  the  attack  in  parliament,  appears  by  Cavendish's 
Life  of  Wolsey,  and  Stowe,  p.  551.  and  more  certainly  by  the 
very  articles  of  impeachment  themselves.  Parliamentary  Histo- 
ry, vol.  iii.  p.  42.  article  7.  Coke's  Inst.  pt.  4.  fol.  89. 


NOTE,  [L]  p.  311. 

EVEN  judging  of  this  question  by  the  Scripture,  t6 
which  the  appeal  was  every  moment  made,  the  arguments  for 
the  king's  cause  appear  but  lame  and  imperfect.  Marriage,  in 
the  degree  of  affinity  which  had  place  between  Henry  and  Cath- 
arine, is  indeed  prohibited  in  Leviticus ;  but  it  is  natural  to  inter- 
pret that  prohibition  as  a  part  of  the  Jewish  ceremonial  or  mu- 
nicipal law:  And  though  it  is  there  said,  in  the  conclusion,  that 
the  gentile  nations,  by  violating  those  degrees  of  consanguinity, 
had  incurred  the  divine  displeasure,  the  extension  of  this  maxim 
to  every  precise  case  before  specified,  is  supposing  the  Scriptures 
to  be  composed  with  a  minute  accuracy  and  precision,  to  which 
we  know  with  certainty  the  sacred  penmen  did  not  think  proper 
to  confine  themselves.  The  descent  of  mankind  from  one  com- 
mon father,  obliged  them  in  the  first  generation,  to  marry  in  the 
t^earest  degrees  of  consanguinity :  Instances  of  a  like  nature  oc- 
cur among  the  patriarchs:  And  the  marriage  of  a  brother's  wi- 
dow was,  in  certain  casesy  not  only  permitted,  but  even  enjoined 
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as  a  positive  precept  by  the  Mosaical  law.  It  is  in  vain  to  say 
that  this  precept  was  an  exception  to  the  rule ;  and  an  exception 
confined  merely  to  the  Jewish  nation.  The  inference  is  still  just^ 
that  such  a  fharriage  can  contain  no  natural  or  moral  turpitude ; 
otherwise  God,  who  is  the  author  of  all  purity,  would  never  in 
any  case  have  enjoined  it. 

NOTE,  [M]  319. 

BISHOP  Burnet  has  given  us  an  account  of  the  number 
of  bulls  requisite  for  Cranmer's  installation.  By  one  bull,  direct- 
ed to  the  king,  he  is  upon  the  royal  nomination  made  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  By  a  second,  directed  to  himself,  he  is  also  made 
archbishop.  By  a  third  he  is  absolved  from  all  censures.  A  fouith 
is  directed  to  the  su£fragans,  requiring  them  to  receive  and  acknow- 
ledge him  as  archbishop.  A  fifth  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  to  the 
same  purpose..  A  sixth  to  the  clergy  of  Canterbury.  A  seventh 
to  all  the  laity  in  his  see.  An  eighth  to  all  that  held  lands  of  it. 
By  a  ninth  he  was  ordered  to  be  consecrated,  taking  the  oath  that 
was  in  the  pontifical.  By  a  tenth  the  pall  was  sent  him.  By  an 
eleventh  the  archbishop  of  York  and  the  bishop  of  London  were 
required  to  put  it  on  him.  These  were  so  many  devices  to  draw 
fees  to  offices,  which  the  popes  had  erected  and  disposed  of  for 
money.  It  may  be  worth  observing,  that  Cranmer,  before  he 
took  the  oath  to  the  pope,  made  a  protestation,  that  he  did  not  in- 
tend thereby  to  restrain  himself  frpm  any  thing  that  he  was  bound 
to,  either  by  his  duty  to  God,  the  king,  or  the  country,  and  that 
he  renounced  every  thing  in  it  that  was  contrary  to  any  of  these. 
This  was  the  invention  of  some  casuist,  and  not  very  compati- 
ble with  that  strict  sincerity,  and  that  scrupulous  conscience,  of 
VKhich  Cranmer  made  profession.  Collier,  vol.  ii.  in  Coll.  No.  22. 
Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  128,  129. 

NOTE,  [N]  p.  332. 

HERE  are  the  terms  in  which  the  king's  minister  ex- 
pressed himself  to  the  pope.  An  non,  inquam,  sanctitas  vestra 
plerosque  habet  quibuscum  arcanum  aliquid  crediderit,  putet  id 
non  minus  celatum  esse  quam  si  uno  tantum  pectore  continere- 
tur ;  quod  multo  magis  serenissimo  Angliae  Regi  evenire  debet, 
cui  singuli  in  suo  regno  sunt  subjecti,  neque  etiam  velint,  pos- 
sunt  Regi  non  esse  fidelissimi.  Vas  namque  illis,  si  vel  parvo 
momento  ab  illius  voluntate  recederent.  Le  Grand,  torn.  iii.  p. 
113.  The  king  once  said  publicly  before  the  council,  that  if  any 
one  spoke  of  him  or  his  actions  in  terms  which  became  them 
not,  he  would  let  them  know  that  he  was  master.  Et  qu*il  n'y 
auroit  si  belle  t6te  qu'il  ne  sit  voler.  Id.  p.  216. 
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NOTE,  [O]  p.  858. 

THIS  letter  contains  so  much  nature,  and  even  elegaace) 
as  to  deserve  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity,  without  any  aitefap 
tion  in  the  expression.  It  is  as  follows : 

(<  Sir,  your  grace's  displeasure  and  my  imprisonment  are  things 
"  so  strange  unto  me,  as  what  to  write  or  what  to  excuse  JL  am 
<<  altogether  ignorant  Whereas  you  send  unto  me  (willing  me 
<<  to  confess  a  truth,  *and  so  obtain  your  favour)  by  such  an  cme 
^  whom  you  know  to  be  mine  ancient  professed  enemy,  I  no 
»  sooner  received  this  message  by  him  than  I  rightly  ccHiceiTed 
^  your  meaning ;  and  if,  as  you  say,  confessing  a  truth  indeed 
^  may  procure  my  safety,  I  shall  with  all  willingneas  and  duty 
^  perform  your  command. 

^^  But  let  not  your  grace  ever  imagine  that  your  poor  wife 
^  will  ever  be  brought  to  acknowledge  a  fault  where  not  so  much 
^^  as  a  thought  thereof  preceded.  And,  to  speak  a  truth,  never 
<<  prince  had  wife  more  loyal  in  all  duty,  and  in  all  true  affection, 
^  than  you  have  ever  found  in  Anne  fioleyn :  With  which  name 
^  and  place  I  could  willingly  have  contented  myself,  if  God  and 
^  your  grace's  pleasure  had  been  so  pleased.  Neither  did  I  at 
^  any  time  so  far  forget  myself  in  my  exaltation  or  received 
^  queenship,  but  that  I  always  looked  for  such  an  alteration  as  I 
^  now  find ;  for  the  ground  of  my  preferment  being  on  no  surer 
^  foundation  than  your  grace's  fancy,  the  least  alteration  I  knew 
^  was  fit  and  sufficient  to  draw  that  fancy  to  some  other  object. 
<<  You  have  chosen  me  from  a  low  estate  to  be  your  queen  and 
^  companion,  far  beyond  my  desert  or  desire.  If  then  you  foand 
«  me  worthy  of  such  honour,  good  your  grace  let  not  any  light 
<<  fancy,  or  bad  counsel  of  mine  enemies  virithdraw  your  prmcdy 
^  favour  from  me ;  neither  let  that  stain,  that  unwoithy  stain,  of  a 
<<  disloyal  heart  towards  your  good  grace,  ever  cast  so  foul  a 
<*blot  on' your  most  dutiful  wife,  and  the  infant  princess  your 
<<  daughter.  Try  me,  good  king,  but  let  me  have  a  lawful  trial, 
<<  and  let  not  my  sworn  enemies  sit  as  my  accusers  and  judges; 
f<  yea,  let  me  receive  an  open  trial,  for  my  truth  shall  fear  no 
<<  open  shame ;  then  shall  you  see  either  mine  innocence  cleared, 
i<  your  suspicion  and  conscience  satisfied,  the  ignominy  and  ska- 
((  der  of  the  world  stopped,  or  my  guilt  openly  declared.  So  that 
<<  whatsoever  God  or  you  may  determine  of  me,  your  grace  may 
f <  be  freed  from  an  open  censure ;  and  mine  offence  being  so 
^^  lawfully  proved,  your  grace  is  at  liberty  both  before  God  and 
<^  man  not  only  to  execute  worthy  punishment  on  me  as  an  un- 
«  lawful  wife,  but  to  follow  your  affection  already  settled  on  that 
<<  party  for  whose  sake  I  am  now  as  I  am,  whose  name  I  could 
<^  some  good  while  since  have  pointed  unto,  your  grace  not  be* 
*^  ing  ignorant  of  my  suspicion  therein. 


<^  But  if  you  have  already  determined  of  me,  and  that  not  only 
<<  my  death,  but  an  infamous  slander,  must  bring  you  the  enjoy- 
<<  ing  of  yOur  desired  happiness,  then  1  desire  of  God  that  he  yrill 
^  pardon  your  great  sin  therein,  and  likewise  mine  enemies,  the 
tt  iostrumentB  thereof,  and  that  he  will  not  call  you  to  a  strict 
M  account  for  your  unprincely  and  cruel  usage  of  me,  at  his  ge- 
^  neral  judgment-seat,  where  both  you  and  myself  must  shortly 
<^ appear;  and  in  whose  judgment  I  doubt  not  (whatsoever  the 
<*  world  may  think  of  me)  mine  innocence  shall  be  openly  known 
^  and  sufficiently  cleared. 

<^  My  last  and  only  request  shall  be,  that  myself  may  only  bear 
^  the  burden  of  your  grace's  displeasure,  and  that  it  may  not 
**  touch  the  innocent  souls  of  those  poor  gentlemen  who  (as  I  un- 
^  derstand)  are  likewise  in  strait  imprisonment  for  my  sake.  If 
«  ever  I  have  found  favour  in  your  sight,  if  ever  the  name  of 
^  Anne  Boleyn  hath  been  pleasing  in  your  ears,  then  let  me  ob- 
<*  tain  this  request,  and  I  will  so  leave  to  trouble  your  grace  any 
**  farther,  with  mine  earnest  prayers  to  tiie  Trinity  to  have  your 
^  -grace  in  his  good  keeping,  and  to  direct  you  in  all  your  actions. 
^  From  my  doleful  prison  in  the  Tower,  the  sixth  of  May ; 
«  Your  most  loyal  and  ever  faithful  wife, 

^  Anne  Boleyn." 


NOTE,  [P]  p.  3&r. 

A  PROPOSAL  had  formerly  been  made  in  the  convoca- 
ticm  for  the  abolition  of  the  lesser  monasteries ;  and  had  been  much 
opposed  by  bishop  Fisher,  who  was  then  alive.  He  told  his 
brethren  that  this  was  fairly  showing  the  king  the  way  how 
ke  might  come  at  the  greater  monasteries.  <^  An  ax,"  said  he, 
^  wlttch  wanted  a  handle,  came  upon  a  time  into  the  wood,  mak- 
^  ing  his  moan  to  the  great  trees  that  he  wanted  a  handle  to  work 
<^  withal,  and  for  that  cause  he  was  constrained  to  sit  idle ;  there- 
<<  fore  he  made  it  his  request  to  them  that  they  would  be  pleased 
<^  to  grant  him  one  of  their  small  saplings  within  the  wood  to 
^  make  him  a  handle ;  who,  mistrusting  no  guile,  granted  him 
^  one  of  their  smaller  trees  to  make  him  a  handle.  But  now  be- 
^  coming  a  complet:e  ax,  he  fell  so  to  work  within  the  same 
<<  wood,  that  in  process  of  Ume  there  was  neither  great  nor  small 
<^  trees  to  be  found  in  the  place  where  the  wood  stood.  And  so, 
^  my  lords,  if  you  grant  the  king  these  smaller  monasteries,  you 
^  do  but  make  him  a  handle,  whereby,  at  his  own  pleasure  he 
^  may  cut  down  all  the  cediurs  within  your  Lebanons.'*  Dr.  Bai- 
Ue's  Life  of  Bishop  Fisher,  p.  108. 
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NOTE,  [Q]  p.  379. 

THERE  is  a  curious  passage  with  regard  to  the  suppre^ 
fdon  of  monasteries  to  be  found  in  Coke's  Institutes,  4th  Inst, 
chap.  i.  p.  44.  It  is  worth  transcribing,  as  it  shows  the  ideas  of 
the  English  government  entertained  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  even  in  the  time  of  sir  Edward  Coke,  when  he  wrote 
his  Institutes.  It  clearly  appears  that  the  people  had  then  iitde 
notion  of  being  jealous  of  their  liberties,  were  desirous  of  mak- 
ing the  crown  quite  independent,  and  wished  only  to  remove 
from  themselves,  as  much  as  possible,  the  burthens  of  govern- 
ment. A  large  standing  army,  and  a  fixed  t*e venue,  would  <xi 
these  conditions  have  been  regarded  as  great  blessings;  and  it 
was  owing  entirely  to  the  prodigality  of  Henry,  and  to  his  litdc 
suspicion  that  the  power  of  the  crown  could  ever  fail,  that  the 
English  owe  all  their  present  liberty.  The  title  of  the  chapter  in 
Coke  is  Advice  concerning  nevf  and  filaudble  Projects  and  offers 
in  Parliament,  «  When  any  plausible  project,'^  says  he,  "  is 
"  made  in  parliament,  to  draw  the  lords  and  commons  to  assent 
"  to  any  act  (especially  in  matters  of  weight  and  importance,)  if 
**  both  houses  do  give  upon  the  matter  projected  and  promised 
*'  their  consent,  it  shall  be  most  necessary,  they  being  trusted  for 
"  the  commonwealth,  to  have  the  matter  projected  and  promised 
**  (which  moved  the  houses  to  consent)  to  be  established  in  the 
"  same  act,  lest  the  benefit  of  the  act  be  taken,  and  the  matter 
"  projected  and  promised  never  performed,  and  so  the  houses  of 
**  parliament  perform  not  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  as  it  fell  out 
"(taking  one  example  for  many,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
"  Eighth :  On  the  king's  behalf,  the  members  of  both  houses 
"  were  informed  in  parliament,  that  no  king  or  kingdom  was  safe 
"  but  where  the  king  had  three  abilities:  1.  To  live  of  his  own, 
"  and  able  to  defend  his  kingdom  upon  any  sudden  invasion  or 
"  insurrection.  3.  To  aid  his  confederates,  otherwise  they  would 
"  never  assist  him.  3.  To  reward  his  well  deserving  servants.- 
"  Now  the  project  was,  that  if  the  parliament  would  give  unto 
"  him  all  the  abbeys,  pqories,  friaries,  nunneries,  and  other  mo* 
"  nasteries,  that  for  ever  in  time  then  to  come,  he  would  take 
"  order  that  the  same  should  not  be  convef^ed  to  private  uses ; 
^'  but  first,  that  his  exchequer  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  should 
"be  enriched;  secondly,  the  kingdom  strengthened  by  a  con- 
"  tinual  maintenance  of  forty  thousand  welt  trained  soldiers,  with 
"  skilful  captains  and  commanders ;  thirdly,  for  the  benefit  and 
"  ease  of  the  subject,  who  never  afterwards  (as  was  projected), 
"  in  any  time  to  come,  should  be  charged  with  subsimes,  fif- 
"  teenths,  loans,  or  other  common  aids ;  fourthly,  lest  the  honour 
"  of  the  realm  should  receive  any  diminution  of  honour  by  the 
"  dissolution  of  the  said  monasteries,  there  being  twenty-nine 
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« lords  of  pariiatnent  of  the  abbots  and  priors,  (that  held  of  the 
<*  kingTitfr  baroniamj  -whereof  more  in  the  next  leaf,^  that  the 
caking  would  create  a  number  of  nobles,  which  we  omit.  The 
(<  said  monasteries  were  given  to  the  king  by  authority  of  divers 
^  acts  of  parliament,  but  no  provision  was  therein  made  for  the 
<«  said  project)  or  any  part  thereof." 


NOTE,  [R]  p.  388. 

COLLIER,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  152. 
has  preserved  an  account  which  Cromwel  gave  of  this  confe- 
rence, in  a  letter  to  sir  Thomas  Wiat,  the  king's  ambassador  in 
Germany.  "  The  king's  majesty,"  says  Cromwel,  "  for  the  re- 
«'  verence  of  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  altar,  did  sit  openly  in  his 
*<  hall,  and  there  presided  at  the  disputation,  process  and  judg- 
«^  ment  of  a  miserable  heretic  sacramentary,  who  was  burned  thfe 
«  20th  of  November.  It  was  a  wonder  to  see  how  princely,  with 
^«  how  excellent  gravity  and  inestimable  majesty  his  highness 
<'  exercised  there  the  very  office  of  supreme  head  of  the  church 
**  of  England.   How  benignly  his  grace  essayed  to  convert  the 
•*  miserable  man :  How  strong  and  manifest  reasons  his  highness 
<'  alleged  against  him.    I  wish  the  princes  and  potentates  of 
«  Christendom  to  have  had  a  meet  place  to  have  seen  it.   Un- 
«  doubtedly  they  should  have  much  marvelled  at  his  majesty's 
<«  most  high  wisdom  and  judgment,  and  reputed  him  no  other- 
«(  wise  after  the  same,  than  in  a  manner  the  mirror  and  light  of 
^(  all  other  kings  and  princes  in  Christendom."  It  was  by  such 
flatteries  that  Henry  was  engaged  to  make  his  sentiments  the 
standard  to  all  mankind ;  and  was  determined  to  enforce  by  the 
severest  penalties,  his  strong  and  manifest  reasons  for  transub- 
stantiation. 

NOTE,  [S]  p.  390. 

THERE  is  a  story,  that  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  meeting 
soon  after  this  act  was  passed,  one  of  his  chaplains,  who  was  sus- 
pected of  favouring  the  reformation,  said  to  him,  "  Now,  sir,  what 
«<  think  you  of  the  law  to  hinder  priests  from  having  wives?" 
*<  Yes,  my  lord,"  replies  the  chaplain,  "  you  have  done  that;  but 
**  T  will  answer  for  it  you  cannot  hinder  men's  wives  from  having 
«  priests." 


NOTE,  [T]  p.  402. 

TO  show  how  much  Henry  sported  with  law  and  com* 
TQon  sense;  how  servilely  the  parliament  followed  all  his  ca- 
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prices;  and  how  much  both  of  them  were  lo9t  to  all  aease  tS 
shame:  an  act  was  passed  this  sessioni  declaring  that  a  preooo- 
tract  should  be  no  ground  for  annulling  a  marriage ;  as  if  that 
pretext  had  not  been  made  use  of  both  in  the  case  of  Anne  Bolep 
and  Apne  of  Cleves.  But  the  king's  intention  in  this  law  is  wA 
to  be  a  design  of  restoring  the  princess  Elisabeth  to  her  right  of 
legitimacy ;  and  it  was  his  character  never  to  look  £suther  than 
the  present  object,  without  regarding  the  inconsistency  of  hb 
conduct.  The  parliament  made  it  high  treason  to  deny  the  diuo- 

iution  of  Henry's  marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves.  Herbert. 

* 

NOTE,  [U]  p.  412. 

IT  was  enacted  by  this  parliament,  that  there  should  be 
trial  of  treason  in  any  county  where  the  king  should  appoint  by 
commission.  The  statutes  of  treason  had  been  extremely  multi- 
plied in  this  reign ;  and  such  an  expedient  saved  trouble  and 
charges  in  trying  that  crime.  The  same  parliament  erected  Ire- 
land into  a  kingdom ;  and  Henry  henceforth  annexed  the  title  of 
King  of  Ireland  to  his  other  titles.  This  session  the  conunons 
first  began  the  practice  of  freeing  any  of  their  members  vho 
were  arrested,  by  a  writ  issued  by  the  speaker.  Formerly  it  was 
usual  for  them  to  apply  for  a  writ  from  chancery  to  that  purpose. 
This  precedent  increased  the  authority  of  the  commons,  and  had 
afterwards  impoitfju  conacqucirccs.  Holingshed,  p.  955,  956t 
Baker,  p.  3S9. 

NOTE,  [X]  p.  420. 

THE  persecutions  exercised  during  James's  reign  art 
not  to  be  ascribed  to  his  bigotry,  a  vice  of  which  he  seems  to 
have  been  as  free  as  Francis  the  First,  or  the  emperor  Charley 
both  oi  whom,  as  well  as  James,  showed,  in  different  periods  o> 
their  lives,  even  an"  inclination  to  the  new  doctrines.  The  extre- 
mities to  which  all  these  princes  were  carried,  proceeded  en- 
tirely^ from  the  situation  of  affairs  during  that  age,  which  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  them  to  act  with  greater  temper  or  mode 
ration,  after  they  had  embraced  the  resolutlcffi  of  supporting  the 
ancient  establishments.  So  violent  was  the  propensity  of  toe 
times  towards  innovation,  that  a  bare  toleration  of  the  new 
preachers  was  the  equivalent  to  a  formed  design  of  changing  tn^ 
national  religion. 


END  OP  THE  THIRD  VOLUItfE. 
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